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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
(FIRST ARTICLE.) 
Superaatural Religion: An Taquery into the Reality of 
“Dinne Revelation. Two vols, Second Edition. London 
j ; Longmans & Co. 

F the author of “Supernatural Religion” designed, by withholding 
his name, to stimulate public curiosity and thus to extend the 
i circulation of his work, he has certainly not been disappointed in his 
l , hope. When the rumour once got abroad, that it proceeded from 


the pen of a learned and venerable prelate, the success.of the book 
was secured. For this rumour indeed there was no foundation in 
l , fact. It was promptly and emphatically denied, when accidentally 
- it reached the ears of the supposed author: But meanwhile the 
report had been efficacious. The reviewers had taken the work in 
hand and (with one exception) lavished their praises on the critical 

portions of it. The first edition was exhausted in a few months. 
s No words can be too strong to condemn the heartless cruelty of 
this imputation. The venerable prelate, on whom the authorship of 
a this anonymous work was thrust, deserved least: of all men to be exposed 
i an insult. As an academic teacher and as an ecclesiastical 
ruler alike, he had distinguished himself by a courageous avowal of 
bis pinion st all costs. For more than a quarter of a century he 
had lived inthe full blaze of publicity, and on his fearless integrity 
no breath of suspicion had ever rested. Yet now, when increasing 
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2 THE CON TEM EORA RY, REVIEW. 

infirmities obliged him to lay down his flies he was told that his 
life for years past had been one gigantic lie. The insinuation 
involved nothing less than this. Throughout those many years, 
during which'the anonymous author, as he himself tells us, had been 
preparing for the publication of an elaborate and systematic attack 
upon Christianity, the bishop was preaching Christian doctrine, 
confirming Christian children, ordaining Christian ministers, without 
breathing a hint to the world that he felt any misgiving of the 


truths which he thus avowed and taught. Yet men talked as if, 


somehow or other, the cause cf “freethinking” had gained great 


moral support from the conversion of a bishop, though, if the rumour ` 


had been true, their new convert had for years past been guilty of the 
basest fraud of which a man is zapable, 


And all the while there was absolutely nothing to recommend this’ 


identification of the unknown author. The intellectual charac- 
teristics ‘of the work present a trenchant contrast to the refined 
scholarship and cautious logic of this accomplished prelate. Only one 
point of resemblance could be named, The author shows an 
‘acquaintance with the theolcgical critics of the modern Dutch 
school; and a knowledge of Dutch writers was known, or believed, 
to have a place among the acquisitions of this omniscient scholar. 
Truly no reputation is safe, when such a reputation is traduced on 
these grounds. 

I have been assuming however that the work entitled “ Super- 


natural Religion,’ which lies before me, is the same work which . 


‘the reviewers have applauded under this name. But, when `I 
remember that the St. Mark of Papias cannot possibly be our 
'St. Mark, I feel bound to throw upon this assumption the full light 
of modern critical principles; and, so tested, it proves to be not only 
hasty and unwarrantable, but altogether absurd. Tt is only necessary 
to compare the statements of highly intellectual reviewers with the 
work itself; and every unprejudiced mind must be convinced that 
“the evidence is fatal to the claims” involved in this identification. 
“Out of five reviews or notices of the work which I have read, only 
one seems to refer to our “Supernatural Religion.” The other four 
are plainly dealing with some apocryphal work, bearing the same 
name and often using the same language, but in its main character- 
istics quite different from and much more authentic than the 
volumes before me. 

1. It must be observed in the first place, that the reviewers agree in 
attributing to the work Scholarship and criticism of the highest 
order, “The author,” writes one, “is a scientifically trained critic. 

` He has learned to argue and to weigh evidence.” “The book,” adds 

a second, “ proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and a reasoner.” 

“ His echolaeap says this same reviewer again, “is apparent 

throughout.” “Along with a wide and minute scholarship,” he 
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writes in yet another place, “the unknown writer shows great 
acuteness.” 
of his criticisms on the first part of the work, I should wish to speak 
with the. highest respect, praises the writers “searching and 
scholarly criticism.” Lastly}a fourth reviewer attributes to the 
author “careful and acute scholarship.” This testimony is explicit, 
and it comes from four different quarters. It-is moreover confirmed 
by the rumour already mentioned, which assigned the work to a 
bishop who has few rivals among his contemporaries as a scholar and 
a critic. 

Now, sinée the documents which our author has undertaken to 
discuss, are written almost wholly in the Greek and Latin languages, 
“it may safely be assumed that under the term “scholarship” the 
reviewers included an adequate knowledge of these languages. 
Starting from this as an axiom which will not be disputed, I proceed 
to enquire what we find in the work itself, which will throw any 
light on this point. 

The example, which I shall take first, relates to a highly important 
passage of Irenzus,* containing a reference in some earlier authority, 
whom this father quotes, to a saying of our Lord recorded only in 
St. John’s Gospel. The passage begins thus :— 


As the elders say, then also shall those deemed Salig of the abode 
in heaven depart thither; and others shall enjoy the delights of paradise ; 
and others shall possess the splendour of the city ; for everywhere the Saviour 


- shall be seen according as they that see Him shall be worthy.” 


` 


Then follows the important paragraph which is translated differ- 
ently by our author} and by Dr. Westcott.t} For reasons which will 
appear immediately, I place the two renderings side by side :— 


SUPIRNATURAL RELIGION. 
“But there is to be this distinction 


WESTCOTT. 
“This distinction of dwelling, they 


Again a third reviewer, of whose general tone, as wellas æ 


taught, exists between those who 
brought forth a hundred-fold, and 
those who brought forth sixty-fold, 
and those who br ought forth yen 
fold (Matt. xiii. 8). : 


And it was for this reason the Lord 


said that in His Father's house (ev rois- 


rod marpés) are many mansions (John 
xiv. 2)” § 


of dwelling (civae 8è riv Scacroniy rabrny 
ris oixnocws) of those bearing fruit the 
hundred-fold, and of the (bearers of) 
the sixty- fold, and of the (bearers 
of) the thirty-fold : of whom some 
indeed shalk be taken up into the 
heavens, some shall live in Paradise, 
and some shall inhabit the city, and 
for that reason (à rovro—propter 
hoc) the Lord declared many man- 
sions to be in the (heavens) of my 
Father ( Tote TOU Tarpos pov povàs civar 


wohAds),” &e. 


+ 





* Tren. v. 36,1, 2. 


+ S. R, II. p. 328 sq. 
§ The Greek is Elva: Sè rhe StacroAyy tabrny rijs oixhoews .. 


t Canon, p. 63, note 2. 
« Kod 5% Todro eipyKévat 


Tov Kuptoy èy rots Tod waTpds pou povàs elvat TOAAGS K.T. A, . 
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On tlis extract our author remarks that “ it is impossible for any 
one who attentively considers the whole of this passage and who 
makes himself acquainted with the manner in which Irenæus 
conducts his argument, and interweaves it with texts of Scriptire, 
to doubt that the phrase we are considering is introduced by Irenæus 
himself, and is in no case a quotation from the work of Papias.” As 
regards the relation of this quotation from the Fourth Gospel to Papias 
any remarks, which I have to make, must be deferred for the present; 
but on the other point I venture to say that any fairly trained school- 
boy will feel himself constrained by the rules of Greek grammar to 
deny what our author considers it “impossible ” even “to doubt.” 

He himself is quite unconscious of the difference between the 
` infinitive and the indicative, or in other words between the oblique 
and the direot narrative; and so he boldly translates elvas rh d:acroAjy 
as though it were éovera (or péAAe. etwat) ù) diagroAy, and eipijxevas 
ròv xbpiov as though it were eïpņkev ó xvpios. This is just as if a 
translator from a German original were’ to persist in ignoring the 
difference between “es sey” and “es ist” and between “der Herr sage” 
and “der Herr sagt.” Yet so unconscious is our author of the real 
point at issue, that he proceeds to support his view by several other pas- 
sages in which Irenæus “ interweaves ” his own remarks, because they 
happen to contain the words 6:4 rodro, though in every instance the 
indicative and not the infinitive is used. To complete this feat of 
scholarship he proceeds to charge Dr. Westcott with what “amounts 
to a falsification of the text,” because this scholarly writer has inserted 
the words “they taught” to show that in the original the sentence 
containing the reference to St. John is in the oblique narrative and 
therefore reports the words of others.* I shall not retort this charge ` 


of “ falsification,” because I do not think that the cause of truth is` 


‘served by imputing immoral motives to those from whom we differ; 
and indeed the context shows that our author is altogether blind to 
the grammatical necessity. But I would venture to ask whether it 
would not have been more prudent, as well as more seemly, if he had 
paused before venturing, under the shelter of an anonymous publica- 
tion, to throw out this imputation of dishonesty against a writer of 


* Our author has already (p. 326) accused Tischendorf of ‘deliberately falsifying 
the text by inserting, “say they.”’ Tischendorf’s words are, ‘Und deshalb sagen 
sie habe der Herr den Ausspruch gethan.’ He might have spared the ‘sagen sie,’ 
‘because the German idiom ‘habe’ enables him to express the main fact that the 
words are not Irenæus own, without this addition. But he has not altered any idea, 
which the original contains ; whereas our author himself has suppressed this all- 
important fact in his own translation. 

The reader may compare S. R. II p. 100, ‘The lightness and inacouracy with 
which the “ Great African "proceeds, is all the better illustrated by the fact, that 
not only does he accuse Marcion falsely, but he actually defines the motives for which 
he expunged the passage which never existed, &c. ... he actually repeats the same 
charge on two other occasions.’ ` 
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singular candour and moderation, who has at least given to the 
world the hostage and the credential of an honoured name, It is 
necessary to add that our author persists in riveting this grammatical 
error on himself. He returns to the charge again in two later 
footnotes * and declares himself to have shown “that it [the refer- 
ence to the Fourth Gospel] must be referred-to Irenzeus himself, and 
that there is no ground for attributing it to the Presbyters at all.” 
“ Most critics,” he continues,“ admit the uncertainty.’ As it will be 
my misfortune hereafter to dispute not a few propositions which 
“ most critics” are agreed in maintaining, it is somewhat reassuring 
to find that they are quite indifferent to the most elementary demands 
of grammar. 

The passage just discussed has a vital bearing on the main question 
at issue, the date of the Fourth Gospel. The second example which 
I shall take, though less important, is not without its value. As 
in the former instance our- author showed his indifference to moods, 
so here he is equally regardless of tenses. He is discussing the 
heathen Celsus, who shows an acquaintance with the Evangelical 
narratives, and whose date therefore it is not a matter of indifference 
to ascertain. Origen, in the preface to his refutation of Celsus, dis- 
tinctly states that this person had been long dead (757 kat rañar vékpov). 
In his first book again he confesses his ignorance -who this Celsus: was, 
but is disposed to identify him with a person of the name known to 
have flourished about a century before his own time.t But at the 
close of the last book,{ addressing his friend Ambrosius who had 
sent him the work, and at whose instance he had undertaken the re- 
futation, he writes (or rather, he is represented by our author as 
writing) as follows :— 


“ Know, however, that Celsus has promised to write another treatise after 
this one. . . . If, therefore, he has not fulfilled his promise to write 
a second book, we may well be satisfied with the eight books in reply to his 
‘Discourse.’ If, however, he has commenced and finished this work also, 
seek it, and send it in order that we may answer it also, and confute the 
false teaching in it, de,” § ; 


On the strength of the passage so translated, our author supposes 
that Origen’s impression concerning thè date of Celsus had meanwhile 
been “ considerably modified,’ and remarks that he now “treats him 
as a contemporary.” Unfortunately however, the tenses, on which 
everything depends, are freely handled in this translation. Origen 
does not say, “Celsus has promised,” but “ Celsus promises” (énayyer-. 
Adpevov), i.e. in the treatise before him, for Origen’s knowledge was 
plainly derived from the book itself. And again, he does not say 
“Tf he kas not fulfilled his promise to write,” but “If he did not 


* S. R. IL p. 384. + O. Cels., i. 8. 
-f O. Cels, viii. 76. | § S. R. ÎI. p. 231, sq, 
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write as he undertook to do” (ëypayev úrosyópevos) ; nor “if he 
has commenced and finished, but “if he commenced and finished” 
(apédpevos cvveréhece).* Thus Origen’s language itself here points to 
a, past epoch, and is in strict accordance with the earlier passages in 


‘his work. 


` These two examples have been chosen, not because they are by any 
means the worst specimens of ocr author’s Greek, but because in both 
cases an claborate argument is wrecked on this rock of grammar. If 
any reader is curious to see how he can drive his ploughshare through 
a Greek sentence, he may refer for instance to the translations of 
Basilides (I. p. 46), or of Valentinus (p. 63), or of Philo (p. 265 sq.) Or 
he may draw his inferences from such renderings as 6 Adyos éd#Aov, 
“Scripture declares,” + or xara kéðpns mpomnAaktCey,t “to inflict a blow 
on one side ;” or from such perversions of meaning as “ did no wrong,” 
twice repeated § as a translation of odS%& Ñpapre in an important 
passage of Papias relating to St. Mark, where this Father really means 
that the Evangelist, though his narrative was not complete, yet 


‘ “made no mistake ” in what he did record. 7 


Nor does our author’s Latin fare any better than his Greek, as may 
be inferred from the fact that he can translate “nihil tamen differt 
credentium fidei,” “nothing nevertheless differs in the faith of be- 
lievers,”’ || instead of “it makes no difference to the faith of believers,” 
thus sacrificing sense and grammar alike, Or it is still better illustrated 
by the following example :— 


“Nam ex iis commentatoribus “ For of the Commentators whom 
quoshabemus,Lucamvidetur Marcion we possess, Marcion seems (videtur) 
elegisse quem caderet.” Tertull to have selected Luke, which he 
adv, Mare. iv. 2. mutilates.” S&S. R. II. p. 99. 


Here again tenses and moods are quite indifferent, an imperfective 
subjunctive being treated as a present indicative; while at the same 
time our author fails to perceive that the “ Commentatores” are the 
Evangelists themselves. His mind seems to be running on the Com- 
mentaries of De Wette and Alford, and he has forgotten the Com- 
mentaries of Cæsar. 

Having shown that the author dces not possess the elementary know- 
ledge which is indispensable in a critical scholar, I shall not stop to 
inquire how far he exhibits those higher qualifications of a critic, which 


, ave far more rare—whether for instance he has the discriminating 


tact and nice. balance of judgment necessary for such a work, or 
whether again he realizes how men in actual life do speak and write 
now, and might be expected to speak and write sixteen or seventeen 
centuries ago—without which qualifications the most painful study 


* There is also another aorist in the pert of the sentence, which our author has 
not quotcd, KAA! obvrayna .. . èv @ biddibew ènnyyelàaro. 

t IL p. 296 sq. ° t II. p. 193. 

§ I. p. 448, comp. p. 433. || IL p. 384. 
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and reproduction of German and Dutch criticism is valueless. These w 


qualifications cannot be weighed or measured, and 1 must trust to 
my subsequent investigations to put the reader in possession of data 
for forming a judgment on these points. At present it will be 
sufficient to remark that a scholarly writer might at least be ex- 


pected not to contradict himself on a highly important question of’ 


Biblical criticism. Yet this is what our author does. Speaking of 
the descent of the angel at the pool of Bethesda (John v. 3, 4) in 
his first part, he writes: “The passage is not found in the older 
MSS. of the Fourth Gospel, and it was probably a later interpolation.” * 
But, having occasion towards the end of his work to refer again to 


this same passage, he entirely forgets his previously expressed opinion, ' 


and is very positive on the other side. “We must believe,” he writes, 
“that this passage did originally belong to the text, and has from an 
early period been omitted from the MSS. on account of the difficulty 
it presents.”t And, to make the contradiction more flagrant, he 
proceeds to give a reason why the disputed words must have formed 
part. of the original text. 
It must be evident by this time to any “impartial mind,” that the 
“Supernatural Religion” of ‘the reviewers cannot be our “ Super- 
natural Religion.” The ligher criticism has taught me that- poor 
foolish Papias, an extreme specimen of “the most deplorable careless- 
ness and want of critical judgment” displayed by the Fathers on all 
occasions, cannot possibly have had our St. Mark’s Gospel before 
him, because he says that his St. Mark recorded only “some” of our 
Lord’s sayings and doings, and did not record them in order (though 
by the way no one maintains that everything said and done by Christ 
_is recorded in our Second Gospel, or that the events follow in strict 
chronological sequence) ; and how then is it possible to resist the 
conclusion, which is forced upon the mind by the concurrent testimony 
of so many able reviewers, the leaders of intellectual thought in this 
critical nineteenth century, to the consummate scholarship of the 
writer, that they must be referring to a different recension, probably 
more authentic and certainly far more satisfactory than the book 
which lies before me ? : 
2. And the difficulty of the popular identification will be found to 
increase as the investigation proceeds. There is a second point, also, 
on which our critics are unanimous. Our first reviewer describes the 


author as “scrupulously exact in stating the arguments of adversaries.” ` 


Our fourth reviewer uses still stronger language: “The author with 
excellent candour places before us the materials on which a judgment 
must rest, with great fulness and perfect impartiality.” The testimony 


* I. p. 118. The last words ran ‘certainly a late interpolation’ in the first 
edition (I. p. 103). Thus the passage has undergone revision, and yet the author 
has not discovered the contradiction. : 

q IL p. 421.. i $ 
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of the other two, though not quite so explicit, tends in the same 
direction. “ An earnest seeker after truth,” says the second reviewer, 
“looking around. at all particulars pertaining to his inquiries.” 


“The account given in the volume we are noticing,’ writes the ` 
g g 


third, ‘is a perfect mine of information on this subject, alloyed 
indeed with no small prejudice, yet so wonderfully faithful and com- 
prehensive that an error may be detected by the light of the, writer’s 
own searching and schdlarly criticism.” 

Now this is not the characteristic of the book before me. The 
author does indeed single out from time to time the weaker argu- 
ments of “apologetic” writers, and on these he dwells at great length; 


but their weightier facts and lines of reasoning are altogether ignored 


by him, though they often occur in the same books and even in the 


same contexts which he quotes. This charge will, I believe, be- 


abundantly substantiated as I proceed. At present I shall do no 
more than give a few samples. 

Our author charges the Epistle ascribed to Polycarp with an 
anachronism,* because, though in an earlier passage St. Ignatius is 
assumed to be dead, “in chap. xiii. he is spoken of as living, and 


information is requested regarding him ‘and those who are with- 


him?” Why then does he not notice the answer which he might 
have found in any common source of information, that when the Latin. 
version (the Greek is wanting here) “de his qui cum eo sunt” 
is retranslated into the original language, trois otv air@, the “ ana- 


chronism” altogether disappears? Again, when he devotes more | 


than forty pages to the discussion of Papias,t why does he not even 


mention the view maintained by Dr. Westcott and others (and cer~ 


tainly suggested by a strict interpretation of Papias’ own words), that 


this father’s object in his “Exposition” was not to construct a new. 
evangelical narrative, but to inter pret and ilustrate by oral tradition, 


one already lying before him in written documents? This view, if 
correct, entirely alters the relation of Papias to the written Gospels ; 
and its discussion was a matter of essential importance to the main. 
question at issue. Again, when he reproduces the Tubingen fallacy 
respecting “the strong prejudice” of Hegesippus against St. Paul, t. 
and quotes the often-quoted passage from Stephanus Gobarus, 
in' which this writer refers to the language of Hegesippus. 
condemning the use of the words, “ Eye hath not seen, etc,” why 
does he not state that these words were employed by heretical. 
teachers to justify their rites of initiation, and consequently “ apolo- 
getic” writers contend that Hegesippus refers to the words, not as 
used by St. Paul, but as misapplied by these heretics? Since, 
according to the Tubingen interpretation, this single notice contradicts 
everything else which we know of the opinions of Hegesippus, the view 


* S.R. I pe 276, + I. p. 444485. t L p. 44L 
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, of “apdlogists” might perhaps have been worth a'moment's considera- 
tion. And again, in the elaborate cxamination of Justin Martyr's evan- 
gelical quotations, in which he had Credner’s careful analysis to guide 
him, and which therefore is quite the most favourable specimen of 
his eritical work, our author frequently refers ‘to Dr. Wesicoit’s book 
to censure it, and many comparatively insignificant points are 
discussed at great length. Why then does he not once mention 
Dr. Westcott’s argument founded on the looseness of Justin Martyr's 

` quotations from the Old Testament, as throwing some light on the 

‘degree of accuracy which he might be expected to show in quoting 
the Gospels?* The former Justin supposed to be (as one of the 
reviewers expresses it) “almost automatically inspired,” whereas he 
took a much larger view of the inspiration of the evangelical narra- 
tives, A reader fresh from the perusal of “Supernatural Religion” 
will have his eyes opened as to the character of Justin’s mind,‘when 
he turns to Dr. Westcott’s book, and finds how Justin interweaves, 


mis-names, and mis-quotes passages from the Old Testament. It- 


cannot be said that these are unimportant points. In every instance- 
which I have selected, these omitted considerations vitally affect- 
the main question at issue. 


quoted, “ excellent candour,” “great fulness,” “ perfect impartiality,” 

_ with special reference to the part of the work relating to the author-: 
ship and character of the Fourth Gospel, which he describes_as “a. 
piece of keen and solid reasoning.” This is ‘quite decisive. Our 
author might have had his own grounds for ignoring the arguments: 

of“ apologetic ” writers, or he may have been ignorant of them. For 
reasons which will appear presently, the latter alternative ought 
probably to be adopted as explaining some omissions. But however 
this may be, thelanguage of the reviewer is quite inapplicable to the 
work lying before me. It may be candid'in the sense of being 
honestly meant, but it is not candid in any other sense; and it is the 
very reverse of full and impartial. The arguments of “apologetic” 

` writers are systematically ignored in this part of the work. Once or 
twice indeed he fastens on passages from such writers, that he may 
make capital of them; but their main arguments remain wholly 
` unnoticed. Why, for instance, when he says of the Fourth Gospel 
“that instead of the fierce and intolerant temper of the Son of 
Thunder, we find a spirit breathing forth nothing but gentleness and: 


* In I. p 260, there is n foot-note, ‘For the arguments of apologetic criticism the- 
reader may be referred to Canon Westcott’s work “On the Canon,” p. 112-189. Dr. 
“Westcott does not attempt to deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different from 


the text of our Gospels; but he accounts for his variations on grounds which are i 


purely imaginary” I can hardly suppose that our-author had read the passage to 
which he refers. Otherwise the last sentence would doubtless have run thus, ‘ but 


ho accounts for his variations by arguments which it would give me some trouble vo: 


answer.’ 
+ 


Our fourth reviewer however uses the words which T have already 
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love,” * does he forget to add that “apologists ” have pointed to such 
passages as “ Ye are of your father the devil,” as a refutation of this 
statement—passages far more “intolerant” than anything recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels?+ Why again, when he asserts that 
“allusion is undoubtedly made to” St. Paul in the words of the Apo- 
calypse, “them that hold the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak 
to, cast a stumblingblock, before the children of Israel, to eat things 
sacrificed to idols,” { does he forget to mention that St. Paul himself 
uses this same chapter in Jewish history as a warning to those free- 
thinkers and free-livers, who eat things sacrificed to idols, regardless 
of the scandal which their conduct might create, and thus, so far from 
a direct antagonism, there is a substantial agreement between. the 
two Apostles on this point?§ Why, when he is endeavouring to 
minimize, if not to deny, the Hebraic character of the Fourth Gospel, 
does he wholly ignore ‘the investigations of Luthardt and others, 
which (as “apologists” venture to think) show that the whole texture 
of the language in the Fourth Gospel is Hebraic? Why again, when 
he alludes to “the minuteness of details” || in this Gospel as alleged 
in defence of its authenticity, is he satisfied with this mere caricature 
of the “apologetic” argument? Having set up aman of straw, he has 
no difficulty in knocking him down. He has only to declare that “ the 
identification of an eye-witness by details is absurd.” It would have 
been more to the purpose if he had boldly grappled with such argu-: 
ments as he might have found in Mr. Sanday’s book for instance ; 
arguments founded not on the minuteness of details, but on the 
thorough naturalness with which the incidents develop themselves, 


* JI. p. 411, 

} Our author himself refers to this saying for a wholly different purpose later on 
(p. 416). : 

$ II. p. 408. Our author says, ‘It 1s clear that Paul is referred to in the address 
to the Church of Ephesus: “ And thou didst try them which say that they are 
Apostles and are not, and didst find them false.”’ He seems to forget what he 
himself has said (p. 395), ‘No result of criticism rests upon a more secure basis . . 
than the fact that the Apocalypse was written in AD. 68, 69,’ ¢¢., after St. Paul’s 
death. This theory moreover is directly at variance with the one definite fact which 
we know respecting the personal relations between the two Apostles; namely, that 
they gave to each other the right hands of fellowship (Gal. i. 9). „Itis surprising 
therefore that this extravagant paradox should have been recently reproduced in an 
English review of high character. 

§ 1 Cor. x. 7, 8, 14,21. When the season of persecution arrived, and the constancy 
of Christians was tested in this very way, St. Paul's own principles would require 
a correspondingly rigid abstinence from even apparent complicity in idolatrous rites. 
There is every reason therefore to believe that, if St. Paul had been living when 
the Apocalypse was written, he would have expressed himself not less strongly on 
the same side. On the other hand these early Gnostics who are denounced in the 
“Apocalypse seem, like their successors in the next generation, to have held thata 
Christian might conform to Gentile practices in these matters to escape persecution. 
St. Paul combats this spirit of license, then in its infancy, in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

i UI. p. 445. 7 
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on the subtle and inobtrusive traits of character which appear in 
the speakers, on the local colouring which is inseparably interwoven 
with the narrative, on the presence of. strictly Jewish (as distin- 
guished from Christian) ideas, more especially Messianic ideas, which 
saturate the speeches, and the like. And, if he could have brought 
forward any parallel to all this in the literature of the time, or could 
even have shown a reasonable probability that such a fiction might 
have been produced in an age which (as we are constantly reminded) 
was singularly inappreciative and uncritical in such matters, and 
which certainly has not left any evidence of a genius for realism, 
for its highest conception of romance-writing does not rise above the 
stiffness of the Clementines or the extravagance of the Protevan- 
gelium—if he could have done this, he would at least have advanced 
his argument a step.* Why again, when he is emphasizing the 
differences between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, does he 
content himself with stating “that some apologetic writers” are 
“satisfied by the analogies which could scarcely fail to exist between 
two works dealing with a similar (!) theme,” + without mentioning 
for the benefit of the reader some of these analogies, as for instance, 
that our Lord is styled the Word of God in these two writings, 
and these alone, of the New Testament? He recurs more than once 
to the doctrine of the Logos, as exhibited in the Gospel, but 
again he is silent about the presence of this nomenclature in the 
Apocalypse. Why, when he contrasts the Christology of the Synoptic 
Gospels with the Christclogy of St. John, does he not mention that 
“apologists” quote in reply our Lord’s words in Matt. xi. 27, sq. 
“ All things are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whom soever the Son will reveal him. 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest”? This one passage, they assert, covers the charac- 
teristic teaching of the Fourth Gospel, and hitherto they have not 
been answered. Again, our author says very positively that “the 
Synoptics clearly represent the ministry of Jesus as having been 
limited to a single year, and his preaching is confined to Galilee and 
Jerusalem, where his career culminates at the fatal Passover ;” thus 
contrasting with the Fourth Gospel, which “ distributes the teaching 
of Jesus between Galilee, Samaria, and Jerusalem, makes it extend 
at least over three years, and refers to three Passovers spent by 
Jesus at Jerusalem.”§ Why then does he not add that “ apologetic” 
writers refer to such passages as Matt. xiii. 37 (comp. Luke xiii. 34), 

* Our author (p. 444) speaks of ‘the works of imagination of which the world is 


full, and the singular realism of many of which is recognized by all’ Is this a true 
description of the world in the early Christian ages? If not, it is nothing to the 


purpose. 


ł IL. p. 389. “Apologists” lay stress on the difference of theme. 
+ II, p, 468, and elsewhere. § II. p. 451 
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“O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, .. . how often would I have gathered. 
thy children together”? Here the expression “how often,” it is 
contended, obliges us to postulate'other visits, probably several visits,, 
to Jerusalem, which are not recorded in the Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves, And it may be suggested also that the twice-repeated notice 
of time in the context of St. Luke, “ I do cures to-day and to-morrow, 
and the third day I shall be perfected,” “I must walk to-day and 
to-morrow and the day following,” points to the very duration of 
our Lord’s ministry, as indicated by the Fourth Gospel. If so, the. 
coincidence is the more remarkable, because it does not appear that 
St. Luke himself, while recording these prophetic words, was aware 
of their full historical import. But whatever may be thought of this 
last point, the contention of “ apologetic” writers is that here, as. 
elsewhere, the Fourth Gospel supplies the key to historical difficulties. 
in the Synoptic narratives, which are not unlocked in the course of 
those narratives themselves, and this fact increases their confidence 
in its value as an authentic record. . 

Again: he refers several times to the Paschal controversy of the 
second century as bearing on the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
On one occasion he devotes two whole pages to it.* Why then does 
he not mention that “apologetic” writers altogether deny what he 
states to be absolutely certain; maintaining on the contrary that 
the Christian Passover, celebrated by the Asiatic Churches on the 
14th Nisan, commemorated not the Institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
but, ‘as it naturally would, the Sacrifice on the Cross, and asserting 
that the main dispute between the Asiatic and Roman Churches had re- 
_ ference to the question whether the commemoration should take place 
_ always on the 14th Nisan (irrespective of the day of the week) or 
always on a Friday? Thus, they claim the Paschal controversy as a 
witness on their own side. This view may be right or wrong; but 
inasmuch as any person might read the unusually full account of the 
controversy in Eusebius from beginning to end, without a suspicion 
that the alternative of the 14th or 15th Nisan, as the day of the 
Crucifixion, entered into the dispute at all, the onus probandi rests. 
with our author, and his stout assertions were certainly needed to 
supply the place of arguments, 

The same reticence or ignorance respecting the arguments of 
“apologetic” writers is noticeable alsowhen he deals with the historical, 
and geographical allusions in the Fourth Gospel. If by any chance 
he condescends to discuss a question, he takes care to fasten on the 
least likely solution of “apologists” (eg. the identification of Sychar 
and Shechem),+ omitting altogether to notice others. But as a rule, 


* IL p. 472 sq.; comp. pp. 186 sq., 271. 

+ II. p. 421. Travellers and ‘apologists’ alike now more commonly identify 
Sychar with the villagg bearing the Arabic name Askar. This fact is not men- 
tioned by our author. He says moreover ‘It is admitted that there was no such 
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he betrays no knowledge whatever of his adversaries’ arguments. 
One instance will suffice to illustrate his mode of procedure. Re- 
ferring to the interpretation of Siloam as “sent,” in John ix. 7, he 
‘stigmatizes this as “a distinct error,” because the word signifies “a 

spring, a fountain, a flow of water;” and he adds that “a eae 
swith a slight knowledge of the language is misled by the superficial ` 
analogy of sound.” * Does he not know (his Gesenius will teach 


him this) that Siloam signifies a fountain, or rather, an aqueduct, a ` 


conduit, like the Latin emissariwm, because it is derived from the 
Hebrew shalach “to send”? and if he does know it, why has he left his 
readers entirely in the dark on this subject? As the word is much 
disguised in its Greek dress (Silowm for Shiloach), the knowledge 
of its derivation is not unimportant, and “apologists” claim to have 
this item of evidence transferred to their side of the account. Any 
one disposed to retaliate upon our author for his habitual reticence 
would find in these volumes, ready made for his purpose, a large 
assortment of convenient phrases ranging from “discreet reserve ” to 
“wilful and deliberate evasion.” I do not intend to yield to this 
temptation. But the reader will have drawn ‘his own conclusions from 
this recklessness of assault in one whose own armour is gaping at 
every joint. 


But indeed, when be does stoop to notice the arguments of 


n 


“ apologetic 
their meaning. 

Thus he writes of the unnamed disciple, the assumed author of uy 
Fourth Gospel :— : 

“The assumption ‚that the disciple thus indicated is John, rests prin- 
cipally on the fact that whilst the author mentions the other apostles, he 
seems studiously to avoid directly naming John, and also that he only once 
distinguishes John the Baptist by the ‘appellation ó Banricrys, whilst, he 
carefully distinguishes the two disciples of the name of Judas, and always 
speaks of the Apostle Peter as ‘Simon Peter,’ or ‘Peter, or but rarely as 
— only. Without pausing to consider the slightness of this evidence, 

UC - 

Now the fact is, that the Fourth Evangelist never once distinguishes 
this John as “the Baptist,” though such is his common designation 

in the other Gospels ; ; and the only person, in whom the ‘omission 
‘would be natural, is his namesaké John the son of Zebedee. 
Hence “apologists ” lay great stress on this fact, as an evidence all 
the more valuable, because it lies below the surface, and they urge 
with force, that this subtle indication of authorship is inconceivable 


writers, he is not always successful in apprehending 


place [as Sychar, Suxdp], and apologetic ingenuity is severely taxed to explain the 
difficulty.’ This is altogether untrue. Others besides ‘apologists’ point to passages 
in the Talmud which speak of ‘the well’of Suchar (or Sochar, or Sichar) ,’ see 
‘Neubauer, “La Géographie du Talmud,” p. 169, sq. Our author re“ers in his note to 
‘an article by Delitzsch, “ Zeitschr. f. Luth, Theol.” 1856, p. 240, sq. He cannot have 
xead the article, for these Talmudic references are its main purport. 

* IL p 419. + IL. p. 423, sq. 


` 
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as the literary device of a forger in the second century. We can- 
not wonder, however, if our author considers this evidence so slight 
that he will not even pause upon it, when he has altogether 
distorted it by a mis-statement of fact. But it is instructive to trace 
his error to its source. Turning to Credner, to whom the author gives 
a reference in a footnote, I find this writer stating that the Fourth 
Evangelist 


“ Has not found it necessary to distinguish John the Baptist from the 
Apostle John his namesake even so much as once (auch nur ein einziges Mal) 
by the addition 6 Bamrirrns.”* 


So then our author has stumbled over that little word “ nur,” and his 
German has gone the way of his Greek and his Latin. But the error 
is instructive from another point of view. This argument happens to 
be a commonplace of “apologists.” How comes it then, that he 
was not set right by one or other of these many writers, even if he 
could not construe Crediier’s German? Clearly this cannot be the 
work which the reviewers credit with an “exhaustive” knowledge of the 
literature of the subject. -I may be asked indeed to explain how, on 


` this theory of mistaken identity which [here put forward, the work 


reviewed by the critics came to be displaced by the work before me, 
so that no traces of the original remain. But this I altogether 
decline to do, and I plead authority for refusing. “The mere negative 
evidence that our actual [Supernatural Religion] is not the work 
described by [the Reviewers] is sufficient for our purpose.” t 

3. But the argument is strengthened when we come to consider a 
third point. “The author’s discussions,’ writes our first reviewer, 
“are conducted in a judicial method.” “He has the critical faculty 
in union with a calm spirit.” “Calm and judicial in tone,” is the 
verdict of our second reviewer. The opinion of our third and fourth 
reviewers on this part may be gathered not so much from what they say 
as from what they leave unsaid. A. fifth reviewer however, who seems 
certainly to have had our “ Supernatural Religion ” before him, holds 


different language. He rebukes the author—with wonderful gentle- 


ness, considering the gravity of the offence—for “now and then losing 
patience.” 

Now whether calmnessof tone can be said to distinguish awork which 
bristles with such epithets as “monstrous,” “ impossible,” “audacious,” 
“preposterous,” “absurd;” whether the habit of reiterating as 
axiomatic truths what at the very best are highly precarious hypo- 
theses—as, for instance, that Papias did not refer to our St. Mark’s 


* Oredner, inl. I. p. 210‘.. hat er es nicht fiir néthig gefunden, den Tanfer 
Johannes von dem gleichnamigen Apostel auch nur ein einziges Mal durch den 
Zusatz 6 Barriers zu unterscheiden (i. 6, 15, 19, 26, 28, 29, 82, 35, 41 ; ili, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27; iv. 1; v. 33, 36; x, 40, 41)? 

7 S&S R. IL p. 459, ° 
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Gospel—does not savour more of the vehemence of the advocate 
than of the impartiality of the judge,-I must ask the reader to decide 
for himself. But of the highly discreditable practice of imputing 
corrupt motives to those who differ from us, there cannot be two 
opinions. We have already seen how a righteous nemesis has over- 
taken our author, and he has covered himself with confusion, while 
recklessly flinging a charge of “falsification” at another. Unfortu- 
nately however that passage does not stand alone. I will not take 
up the reader's time with illustrations of a practice, of which we have 
seen more than enough already. But there is one example which is 
sufficiently instructive to deserve quoting. Dr. Westcott writes of 
Basilides as follows :— 


“At the same time, he appealed to the authority of Glaucias, who, as well 
as St. Mark, was ‘an interpreter of St. Peter.’ * 


The inverted commas are given here as they appear in Dr. Westcott’s 
book. It need hardly be said that Dr. Westcott is simply illustrating 
the statement of Basilides that Glaucias was an interpreter of St. 
Peter by the similar statement of Papias and others that St. Mark 
was an interpeter of the same apostle—a very innocent piece of in- 
formation, one would suppose. On this passage however our author 
remarks :— 


* Now we have here again an illustration of the same misleading system 
which we have already condemned, and shall further refer to, in the intro; 
duction after ‘Glaucias’ of the words ‘who as well as St. Mark was an 
interpreter of St. Peter.’ The words in italics are the gratuitous addition 
of Canon Westcott himself, and can only have been inserted for one of two 
purposes; I, to assert the fact that Glaucias was actually an interpreter of 
Peter, as tradition represented Mark to be ; or II. to insinuate to unlearned 
readers that Basilides himself acknowledged Mark as well as Glaucias as the 
interpreter of Peter. We can hardly suppose the first to have been the 
intention, and we regret to be forced back upon the second, and infer that 
the temptation to weaken the inferences from the appeal of Basilides to the 
uncanonical Glaucias, by coupling with it the allusion to Mark, was [uncon- 


. Sciously, no doubt] too strong for the apologist.” + 


Dr. Westcott’s honour may safely be left to take care of itself. 
It stands far too high to be touched by insinuations like these. I only 
call attention to the, fact that our author has removed Dr. Westcott’s 
inverted commas, and then founded on the passage so manipulated a 
charge of unfair dealing,- which could only be sustained in their 
absenċe, and which even then no one but himself would have thought 
of. I will not retort upon our author the charge of “ deliberate 


* Canon, p. 264. The words of Clement (Strom. vii, 17) to which Dr. Westcott 
refers, are : Kafdrep 6 BacActins, kav TAaunlay ercypddyrat BRON ós abxodew abtol, 
roy Tlérpou épunvéa, 

TS. R. II. p. 44, sq. The words which I have enclosed in brackets were 
ingerted in the 2nd edition, A frank withdrawal would have been worth something; 
but this insertion only aggravates the offence.. ~a 
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falsification,” which he.so freely levels at others, for I do not believe 
that he had any such intention, The lesson suggested by this 
highly characteristic passage is of another kind. It exemplifies the 
elaborate looseness which pervades the critical portion of this book. 
It illustrates the author's inability’to look at things in a straight- 


forward way. It emphasizes more especially the suspicious temper } 


of the work, which makes it, as even a favourable reviewer has said, 
“painfully sceptical”—a temper which must necessarily vitiate all 
‘the processes of criticism, and which, if freely humoured elsewhere, 
would render life intolerable and history impossible. 

It is difficult to see what end the author proposed to attain by 
all this literar y browbeating. In the course of my examina- 
tion I shall be constrained to adopt many a view which has been 
denounced beforehand as impossible and absurd; and I shall give my 
reasons for doing so. If by an “apologist” is meant one who‘knows that 
‘he owes everything which is best and truest in himself to the teaching 
of Christianity—not the Christless Christianity which alone our 
author would spare, the works with the mainspring broken, but the 
Christianity of the Apostles and Evangelists—who believes that its 
doctrines, its sanctions, and its hopes, are truths of the highest 
moment to the wellbeing of mankind, and who, knowing and believing 
all this, is ready to use in its defence such abilities as he has, then a 
man may be proud to take even the lowest place among the ranks of 
“apologists,” and to brave any insinuations of dishonesty which an 
anonymous critic may fling at him. 


'. There is however another more subtle mode of intimidation which — 


plays an important part in these volumes. Long lists of references 


are given in the notes, to modern critics who (as the reader would infer , 


from the mode of reference) support the views mentioned or adopted 
by the author in the text. I have verified these references in one or 
4wo cases, and have found that several writers, at all events, do not 
hold the opinions to which their names are attached. But, under 
any circumstances, these lists will not fetter the judgment of any 
thoughtful mind. It is strange indeed, that a writer who denounces so 
strongly the influence of authority as represented by tradition, should 
be anxious to impose on his readers another less honourable yoke. 
There is at least a presumption (though in individual cases it may 
prove false on examination) that the historical sense of seventeen or 
eighteen centuries is larger and truer than the critical insight of a 
section of men in one late half century. The idols of our cave never 
present themselves in a more alluring form than when they appear 
as the “spirit of the age.” It is comparatively easy to resist the 
fallacies of past times, but it is most difficult to escape the infection 
of the intellectual atmosphere in which we live. I ask myself, for 
instance, whether one who lived in the age of the rabbis would have 
been altogether right in resigning himself to the immediate current 
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of-intellectual thought, because he saw, or seemed to see, that it was 
setting strongly in one direction. 

This comparison is-not without its use. Here were men eminently 
learned, painstaking, minute; eminently ingenious also, and in a 
certain sense, eminently critical. In accumulating and assorting 
facts—such facts as lay within their reach—and in the general 
thoroughness of their work, the rabbis of Jewish exegesis might well 
bear comparison with the rabbis of neologian criticism. They reigned 


- supreme in their own circles for a time; their work has not been 


without its fruits; many useful suggestions have gone to swell the 
intellectualand-moral inheritance of later ages; but their characteristic 
teaching, which they themselves would have regarded as their chief 
claim to immortality, has long since been consigned to oblivion. 
It might be minute and searching, but it was conceived in a false 
vein; it was essentially unhistorical, and therefore it could not live. 
The modern negative school of criticism seems to me to be equally 
perverse and unreal, though in a different way; and therefore I - 
anticipate for it the same fate. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, alluding to an eccentric work of rationalizing 
tendencies written by an English scholar, and using M. Renan as his 
mouthpiece, expresses the opinion that “an extravagance of this sort 
could never have come from Germany where there is a great force of ° 
critical opinion controlling a learned man’s vagaries, and keeping him 
straight.” * I confess that my experiences of the critical literature 
of Germany have not been so fortunate. It would be difficult, I think, 
to find among English scholars any parallel to the mass of absurdities, 


“which several intelligent and very learned German critics have con- 


spired to heap upon two simple names in the Philippian Epistle, 
Euodia and Syntyche; first, Baur suggesting that the pivot of the 
Epistle, which has a conciliatory tendency, is the mention of Clement, 
a mythical or almost mythical person, who represents the union of the 
Petrine and Pauline parties in the Church ;+ then Schwegler, carry- 


ing the theory a step further, and declaring that the two names, 


Kuodia and Syntyche, actually represent these two parties, while the 
true yoke-fellow is St. Peter himself; { then Volkmar, improving the 
occasion, and showing that this fact is indicated in their very names, 
Euodia or “Rightway,” and Syntyche or “Consort,” denoting 
respectively the orthodoxy of the one party and the incorporation of 
the other ;§ lastly, Hitzig lamenting that interpreters of the New 
Testament are not more thoroughly imbued with the language and 
spirit of the Old, and maintaining that these two names are repro- 
ductions of the patriarchs Asher and Gad—their sex having been 
changed in the transition from one language to another—and represent. 


* “ Essays in Criticism,” p. 57. + “Paulus,” p. 469, sq. (1st ed.) 
ł “Nachapost. Zeitalter,” II. p. 185. i 
§ “Theolog. Jahrb.” XV. p. 311, sq, XVI. p. 147, sq. Di 
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the Greek and Roman elements in the Church, while the Epistle to the _ 
Philippians itself is a plagiarism from the Agricola of Tacitus.* When 
therefore I find our author supporting some of his more important 
judgments by the authority of “ Hitzig, Volkmar and others,” or of 

, “Volkmar and others,”+ I have my own opinion of the weight which 
such names should carry with them. 

Tt is not however against the eccentricities of individuals, except 
so far as these can be charged to a vicious atmosphere and training, 
that I would rest the chief stress of my complaint, The whole tone 
and spirit of the school in its excess of scepticism, must, I venture to 
think, be fatal to the ends of true criticism. A reviewer of 
“Supernatural Religion” compares the author’s handling of the 
reconstructive efforts of certain conservative critics regarding the 
Fourth Gospel.to Sir G. C. Lewis’s objections to Niebuhr’s “ equally 
arbitrary reconstruction of early Roman history.” From one point of 
view this comparison is instructive. We have no means of testing 
. the value of that eminent writer's negative criticisms of early Roman 
history. But where additional knowledge has enabled us to apply a test 
to his opinions, as, for instance, respecting the interpretation of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic language, we find that his scepticism led 
him signally astray. It seems to be assumed that, because the 
sceptical spirit has its proper function in scientific inquiry (though 
even here its excesses will often impede progress), therefore its 
exercise is equally useful and equally free from danger in the domain 
of criticism. A moment's reflection however will show that the cases 
are wholly different. In whatever relates to morals and history—in , 
short, to human life in all its developments—where mathematical or 
scientific demonstration is impossible, and where consequently every- 
thing depends on the even balance of the judicial faculties, scepticism 
must be at least as fatal to the truth as credulity. 


The author of “Supernatural Religion” proposes to himself the 
task of demonstrating that the miraculous element in Christianity 
is a delusion. “The work is divided into three parts. The first part 
undertakes to prove that miracles are not only highly improbable, 
but antecedently incredible, so that no amount of testimony can 


* “Zur Kritik Paulinischer Briefe.” Leipzig. 1870. The author’s conclusions 
are supported by an appeal to the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian languages. 
The learning of this curious pamphlet keeps pace with its absurdity. If the reader 
is disposed to think that this writer must be laughing in his sleeve at the methods of 
the modern school to which he belongs, he is checked by the obviously serious tone 
of the whole discussion. Indeed it is altogether in keeping with Hitzig’s critical 
discoveries elsewhere. To this same critic we owe the suggestion, that the name of 
the fabulist Æsop is derived from Solomon’s “ Ayssop that springeth outof the wall,” 

Kings iv. 33: “ Die Spriiche Salomo’s,” p. xvi, sq. 

+ E.g. respecting the date of the book of Judith, on which depends the authen- 

ticity of Clement's Epistle (I. p. 222), the date of Celsus (IT. p, 228), etc, 
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overcome the objections to them. As asubsidiary aim, he endeavours 
to show that the sort of evidence, which, under the most. favourable 
circumstances we should be likely to obtain in the early Christian 
ages, ought not to inspire confidence. The second and third parts 
are occupied in examining the actual witnesses themselves, that is, 
the four Gospels; the second being devoted to the Synoptists, and 
the third to St. John. The main contention is that the four Gospels 
are entirely devoid of evidence sufficient to satisfy us of their date 
and authorship, considering the momentous import of their contents, 
These portions of the work therefore are chiefly occupied in examin- 
ing the external testimonies to the authenticity and genuineness 
of the Gospels. In the case of St. John the internal character of the 
document is likewise subjected to examination. 

Obviously, if the author has established his conclusions in the first 
part, the second and third are altogether superfluous. It is some- 
what strange therefore, that more than three-fourths of the whole 
work ‘should be devoted to this needless task. Impressed, as it 
would seem, by the elaboration of these portions, reviewers have 
singled them out for special praise, even when they have condemned 
the first as unsatisfactory. With this estimate of their value I find 
myself altogether unable to agree; and in the articles which will 
follow I hope to give my reasons for dissenting. Regarded as a 
handbook of the critical fallacies of the modern destructive school, 
«Supernatural Religion ” well deserves examination. 

For this reason I shall hereafter occupy myself solely with the two 
latter portions of the work, and more especially with the external 
evidences of the Gospels ; but there is one point, affecting the main 
question at issue, which it is impossible to pass over in silence. Any 
one who, with the arguments of the first part fresh in his. memory, 
will turn to the final chapter, in which the author gives a confession 
of faith, must be struck with the startling dislocation between the 
principles from which the work starts and the manifesto with which 
it concludes, Our author has eliminated, as he believes, the mira- 
culous or supernatural element from the Gospel. He will have 
nothing to say to “Ecclesiastical Christianity,” by which strange 
phrase is meant the Christianity of the Apostles and Evangelists. 
He will not even hear of a future life with its hopes and fears.* He 
will purge the Gospel of all “dogmas,” and will present it as an 
ethical system alone. The extreme beauty, I might almost say the 
absolute perfection, of Christ’s moral teaching, t he not only allows, 
but insists upon. “Morality,” he adds, “was the essence of his 
system; theology was an after-thought.” f} And yet almost in the 
same breath he adopts as his “two fundamental principles, Love to 
God and love to man.” He commends a “ morality based upon the 


earnest and intelligent acceptance of Divine Law, and perfect recog-. 
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~, rition of the brotherhood of man,” as “the highest conceivable by 
~ humanity. ”* He speaks of the “purity of heart which alone ‘sees 
God.” + ‘He’enforces the necessity of “rising to higher conceptions 
of an infinitely wise and beneficent Being . . ^% . whose laws 
of wondrous comprehensiveness and perfection we ever perceive in 
operation around us.”{ All this is well said, but is it consistent ? 
This universal “brotherhood of man,” what is it but a “dogma” of 
the most comprehensive application? This “Love to God” springing 
from the apprehension of a “ wondrous perfection,” and the recog- 
nition of an “infinitely wise and beneficent Being,’—in ‘short, this 
belief in a Heavenly Father, which on anyshowing was the fundamental 
axiom of our Lord’s teaching, and which our author thus accepts as 
a cardinal article in his own creed,—what is it but a theological 
proposition of the most overwhelming import, before which all other 
“dogmas” sink into insignificance ? 

And what room, we are forced to-ask, has he left for such’ a 
dogma? In the first portion of the work our author has been 
careful not to define his position. He has studiously avoided com- 
mitting himself to a belief in a universal Father or a moral 
Governor, or even in a Personal God. If he had done so, he would 
have tiéd his hands at once. Very much of the reasoning which he 
brings forward against the miraculous element in Christianity in 
answer to Dr. Mozley and Dean Mansel, falls to the ground when 
‘this proposition is assumed. His arguments prove nothing, because 
they prove too much: for they are equally efficacious, or equally 
inefficacious, against the doctrine of a Divine providence or of human 
responsibility, as they are against the resurrection of Christ. The 
truth is, that when our author closes his work, he cannot face the 
conclusions to which his premisses would inevitably lead him. They 
are too startling for himself, as well as for his readers, in their naked 


deformity; and ,with a noble inconsistency he clutches at these. 


“dogmas” to save himself from sinking into the abyss of moral 
scepticism, 

Mr. J. S. Mills inexorable logic may not be without its use, as 
holding up the mirror to such inconsistency. On his own narrow 
premisses this eminent logician builds up his own narrow conclu- 
sions with remorseless rigour, Our author in his first part adopts 
this same narrow basis, and truly enough finds no resting-place for 
Christianity upon it, as indeed there is none for any theory of a 
providential government. But at the conclusion he tacitly and (as 
it would seem) quite unconsciously assumes a much wider standing- 
ground. If he had not done so, he himself would have been edged 
off his footing, and hurled down the precipice. A whole pack of 
“pursuing wolves” § is upon him, far more ravenous than any which 
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beset the path of the believers in revelation ; and he has left himself 
no shelter. If he had commenced by defining what he meant by 
“Nature” and “Supernatural,” he might’ have avoided this incon- 
sistency, though he must-have sacrificed much of his argument to 
save his creed. As it is, he has unconsciously juggled with two 
senses of Nature. Nature in the first. part, where he is arguing 
against miracles, is the aggregate of external phenomena—the same 
Nature against which Mr. Mill prefers his terrible indictment for 
its cruelty and injustice. But Nature in the concluding chapter 
involves the idea of a moral Governor and a beneficent Father; and 
this idea can only be introduced by opening flood-gates of thought 
which refuse to be closed just at the moment when it is necessary to 
bar the admission of the miraculous. Our author has ranged himself 
unconsciously with the “intuitive philosophers,” of whom Mr. Mill 
speaks so scornfully. He has appealed, though he does not seem to 
be aware of it, to the inner consciousness of man, to the instincts and 
cravings of humanity, to interpret and supplement the teachings of 
external Nature; and he is altogether unaware how large a con- 
cession he has made to believers in revelation by so doing. 

Even though we should close our eyes to all other considerations, it 
is vain to ignore the inevitable moral consequences which flow from 
this mode of reasoning; for they are becoming every day ‘more 
apparent. The demand is made that we should abandon our 
Christianity on grounds which logically involve the abandonment of 
any belief in the providential government of the world and in the 
moral responsibility of man. Young men are apt to be far more 
logical than their elders. Older persons are taught by long experience 
to distrust the adequacy of their premisses: consciously or un- 
consciously, they supplement the narrow conclusions of their logie by 
larger lessons learnt from huiman life or from their own heart. But 
generally speaking, the young man has no such distrust. His teacher 
has appealed to Nature, and to Nature he shall go. The 
teacher becomes frightened, struggles to retrace his steps, and speaks 
of “an infinitely wise and beneficent Being ;” but the pupil insolently. 
points out how i 

Nature, red in tooth and claw, 

, With ravin, shrieks against his creed. 
The teacher urges, “ All that is consistent with wise and omnipotent 
Law is prospered and brought to perfection :” * and the pupil replies: 
“You have limited my horizon to this life, and in this life the facts do 
not verify your statement,” The teacher says, Believe that you— 
you personally—“ are eternally cared for and governed by an omni- 
present immutable power for which nothing is too great, nothing-too 
insignificant.” + The pupil says: “My Christianity did show me 
how this was possible; but with my Christianity I have cast it away 
asa delusion. I could not stop short at this point consistently with 
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the principles you have laid down for my guidance. I have done as 
you told me to do; I have ‘ratified the fiat which maintains the 
order of Nature,” and I find Nature wholly 


Careless of the single life, 


I will therefore please myself henceforth.” The teacher speaks of 
“the purity which alone sees God”; and to him the expression has 
a real meaning, for his mind is unconsciously saturated with ideas 
which he has certainly not learnt from his adopted philosophy: but 
to the pupil it has lost its articulate utterance, and is no better than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. Hence the pupil, having thrown 
off his Christianity, too often follows out the principles of his teacher 
to their logical conclusions, and divests himself also of moral restraints, 
except so far as it may be convenient or necessary for him to submit. 
to them. Happily this has not been the case hitherto in the large 
majority of instances. The permanence of habits formed in a nobler 
school of teaching, the abiding presence of a loftier ideal not derived 
from: this new philosophy, and (we may add also) the voice of an 
inward witness whose authority is denied, but whose warnings 
nevertheless compel a hearing, all tend to raise the level of men’s 
conduct above their principles. The full moral consequences of 
the teaching would only then be seen, if ever a generation should 
grow up, moulded altogether under its influences. 
+ IL p. 492. 
J. B. LigHtroor, 
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SAXON STUDIES. 


II.—OF GAMBRINUS. j 


I 


IFE is a tissue of mysteries. One is, that if the feelings be 
: L touched the palate never complains, An egg, hard-boiled over 
the fire of the affections, outdoes an omelette by Savarin. <A half- 
pint of schnapps poured into an earthern mug by the hand of the 
affections, has a finer aroma than old wine in crystal goblets, less 
finely presented. Or what rude bench, cushioned by the emotions, 
is not softer than satin and eider-down? The spiritual not only 
commands the sensual—it may be said to create it. The banquets 
of the gods are divine only in so far as they harmonize the two. 
This is the whole secret of nectar and ambrosia. 

The theme so expands beneath the pen, that we were best bring it 
to a head at once, Suffice it introduces us to the modest establish- 
ment of Frau Schmidt, just beyond the outer droschky limits: a 
favourite resort of mine, though better beer, easier chairs, and more 
accessible sites be discoverable elsewhere. I cannot baffle the 
reader’s insight—the outweighing attraction is Frau Schmidt herself. 
Yet she is not a widow;—nay, she is fonder of her husband than is 
the case with most Saxon women: and he is really quite a fine 
fellow. Moreover, her personal charms are not bewildering. She 
appears before us'a grey-clad little woman, with plain, pleasant, 
patient visage and low, respectful voice : she puts down our schopper 
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of beer on our accustomed table near the window, smiles a neutral- 
tinted little smile of welcome ; aiid we pass the compliments of the 
day. Twice or thrice during our stay she returns to chat with us ; 
and her big, grave, reticent husband stands beside her, and puts in a 
rumbling word-or two. Anon they are off to serve their other 
customers—mostly common workmen out of the street, thirsty, rough 
fellows, with marvellous garments and manners, Evidently, the spell 
that draws us hither is one which works beneath the surface. Well, 
we are not going to draw aside the veil just yet. Let us first discuss 
our meditative beer: in the dregs of the last glass, perhaps, we shall 
find the secret revealed. l 

From our window is a view of the river and the town. A tree 
rustles in the little front-yard : beyond curves a dusty stretch of 
road. It is about four in the afternoon, and we have the room almost 
to ourselves. Till sunset we will sip, and muse, dnd moralize, and 
hold converse with the spirit of the great Gambrinus. Mighty, 
indeed, is he! Kings and emperors may talk, but to Gambrinus 
belongs the true fealty of Germans. We have only eulogy for him 
—his is a spell to disarm ill-nature’s self. He is author of the most 
genial liquor in the world; his wholesome soul bubbles in, every 
foaming glass of it. We could have forgiven Esau, had he yielded 
his birthright for a glass of German beer; nor would himself have 
regretted the exchange. 

Try we a mouthful or two; how fresh, how wholesomely bitter— 
the texture how fine and frothy: mark the delicate film it leaves 
upon the glass. Lighter than English ale, of a less pronounced but 
more lastingly agreeable flavour : we tire of it no more than of bread. 
We may drink it by the gallon ; and yet a litle will go along way. It 
seems not a foreign substance, but makes itself immediately at home. 
In colour it ranges from brightest amber to deepest Vandyke brown, 
and in strength from potent Nuremberg to airy Bohemian. It is 
both food and drink to many a poor devil, whose stomach it can 
flatter into hypothecating a meal. To be sure, an unwelcome flabbi- 
ness and flatulence will, in the long run, reveal the deception. 
Rightly used, however, it makes thirst a luxury. 

This liquor can be neither brewed nor exported beyond the 
Fatherland ; nay, a journey of but a few miles from its birthplace 
impairs its integrity. Why—isa romantic and poetical enigma, In 
America the brewing is more elaborate and careful, but the result is 
nervous and heady. The broad Gambrinian smile becomes a wiry 
grin, or even a sour dyspeptic grimace. If exported, no matter with 
what care of cork and tinfoil, ere it can reach its destination some 
subtle magic has conjured away the better part of it. Et celwm et 
animam mutat. Gambrinus has laid a`charm upon it; it is the 
life-blood of the country, and shall not flow or rise in alien veins. 

A profound political truth is symbolized here, if we would’but see 
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it; it elucidates the subject of emigration and the effect of locality 
on temperament. The varieties of German beer are innumerable ; 
each tastes best on the spot where it was brewed; and each has its 
supporters as against all others. Now, the Berlin Government seems 
desirous of proving (what we Americans have already proved to the 
world’s satisfaction, if not to our own), that people living, no matter 
how far apart and under what different circumstances, may be united 
in mind, sentiment, and disposition as one man. To this end, what 
method more effective than to ordain a universal beer, and forbid the 
brewing or drinking of any other? Condense into one the many 
inconsiderable principalities of Gambrinus. True, though men can 
apparently be induced by the proper arguments to accommodate 
themselves to whatever political or moral exigencies, beer is of a 
more intractable temper, and persists in being different in different 
places, But surely Prince Bismarck, who can do so much, will not be 
beaten by a beverage : the difficulty will be ultimately overcome, if 
military discipline and legislation be worth anything. Two alterna- 
tives suggest themselves at once. The first, to create a uniform 
climate, soil, and water throughout the Fatherland—not an impossi- 
bility to German science, I should suppose :—the second, to brew the 
beer nowhere save in Berlin, to be drunk on the premises. Berlin 
would thus be secure of becoming the centre of attraction of. the 
empire; and if, as is believed, Germans are Germans by virtue of 
the beer they drink; if all drank the same beer, of course they all 
would become the same Germans. : 

Moreover, if this may be done with the nation, why not apply the 
principle to the individual? A nation is but a larger, completer 
man; and if anation may be concentrated at a single point, as 
Berlin’; why not concentrate the persons composing it into a single 
individual, as Bismarck? Having swallowed his countrymen, the 
Prince could thereafter legislate to please himself: and might 
ultimately proceed to swallow himself into a universal atom. 

Pending these improvements, we are consoled with the reflection 
that there are advantages connected with the undigested form 
impressed upon men and states by their original creator; for 
example, there is much entertainment in the discussions between 
various beer-cliques as to the merit of their respective beverages. 
Saxons, like other people, most enjoy disputes the least important 
and adjustable. A perverse instinct, no doubt, but universal, is that 
of asserting the worth of our own opinion and indiyiduality against 


_ all comers. It remains to hope, that Saxony, and Germany with her 


—leading the world in other departments of civilization—may before 
long, resolve themselves into a homogeneous mass—according to 
Anodern lights, the only true form of union. 
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Another pull at our schoppen : we must avoid over-heating ourselves 
with transcendental controversy. The genius of beer’ is peaceful ; 
and there is a mild unobtrusive efficacy about it which is a marvel 
in its way. The flavour, although highly agreeable, does not take 
the palate captive, but introduces itself like a friend of old-standing ; 
the liquor glides softly through the portals of the gullet, and grows 
ever more good-humoured on the way down. We swallow a mouth- 
ful or two, and then put down the glass to pause and meditate. 
The effect upon thoughts is peculiar and grateful. It gently anoints 
them, so that they move more noiselessly and sleekly, getting over 

‘much ground with little jar. It draws a transparent screen between 
us and our mental processes—as a window shuts out the noise of the 
street without obstructing our view of what is going on. Upon this 


screen are projected luxurious fancies, coming and going we know . 


not whence or whither, and we become lost in following them. 
Slight matters acquire large interest; with what profound specula- 
tion do we mark the course of yonder leaf earthwards floating from 
its twig, overweighted by the consideration we have bestowed on it. 
The striking of a church clock, a mile away, echoes through vast 


halls of arched phantasy. The babble of those good people at a. 


neighbouring table foregoes distinctive utterance, and is resolved into 
a dreamy refrain. Our own voices seem to come from far away; our 
prosaic thoughts take on the hues of poetry and romance. We seem 


to chant rather than speak our sentences, and perceive a subtle. 


melody in them. We feel comfortable, peaceful, yet heroic and 
strong ; surely there is somewhat superb and grand about us, which, 
till now, has been but half appreciated. We sit full-orbed and 


complete, and regard our fellow-men with a sweet-tempered contempt 


of superiority. 

That peculiar kind of friendliness and sociability which distin- 
guishes Saxons would soon languish if deprived of its inspiring beer. 
As sun to earth is their beer to them—the source of their vitality. 
Colourless and bloodless enough were they without it. If Gambrinus 
may not be said (such an assertion would indeed be treasonable) to 
be Germany’s immediate sovereign, he at least renders her worth 
being sovereign over. It is well to make slaves and puppets of men, 
but he also deserves credit who gives the puppet a soul to be 
enslaved with. 

Happy Saxons! have they themselves an adequate conception of 
the part beer plays in their economy—of the degree to which their 
ideas and acts are steeped in it? Only Germans can properly be 


said to possess a national drink ; beer takes with them the place of . 


all other beverages ; an American bar, with its myriad eye-openers 
and stone-walls, would be absurdly out of place here. The Saxon’s 
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palate, is not tickled with variety ; one thing ‘suffices him, which he 
loves as he loves himself—because it has become a part of him. It 
fascinates him, not as aught new and strange, which might be potent 
for a time, but eventually palls. But it is as dear to him as are the 
ruddy drops which visit his sad heart—a steady, perennial, exclusive 
affection, constant as his very selfishness. Who calls the Saxon cold? 
is there any devotion, he asks, warmer than mine to me? 

I like to hear him call for his beer—as though he had been 
wrongfully separated from it, and claimed it as his Saxon birthright. 
There is a certain half-concealed complacency in his tone, too; 
arising partly from pleasurable anticipation, partly from pride that 
there is so good a thing to call for. Having got it, he never shows 
to such advantage as with it in his hand—never so like an apple of 
gold in a picture of silver. It seems a pity, then, that he should ever 
strive to be aught sublimer than a beer-drinker. For nothing else 
is he so fit ; ; nothing else, perhaps, renders him so genial and happy ; 
and surely there aye many things which do him more harm. Gam- 
brinus, the mightiest of Germans, not only did nothing else—he owes 
his greatness to that fact. Methinks there is deep significance in 
the story how, when ‘Satan called to claim his bargain, the German 
Bacchus trusted to no other weapon than this single beer-drinking 
faculty of his, and therewith got the better of his enemy. He 
played a manly part: a smaller man would have fallen to evasion, 
forsaking his true stronghold for another with which he was’ un- 
acquainted. Gambrinus succeeded, as do all men who know their 
power and rely upon it. Doubtless, he might have wasted his time 
in making himself a fair philosopher, politician, soldier, or what not ; 
but all would not have saved him from the devil. Saxons—here is 
food for reflection. 

I am bound to admit, however, that this luxury, like all others, 
may be indulged in to imprudent lengths, and thereby lead to 
consequences anything but peaceful or meditative. A legend is 
current of a certain evil demon, Katzenjammer by name, who is as 
hateful as Gambrinus is genial; and it is whispered that between the 
two there isa mysterious and awful connection. When the jovial 
monarch’s symposium is at its maddest height, when the guests are 
merriest and the liquor most delicious—then is it that this hideous 
presence lurks most nigh. The lights may blaze upon the festive 
board ; but out of the shadow below, and in gloomy alcoves here and 
there; the boon companions shudder at the glimpse of his ghastly 
features. Those who have met him face to face (and such men live) 
describe him as sallow, cadaverous, blear-eyed, and unwholesome :, 
his countenance overspread with a grey despair, as of a creature 
born from joy to misery, and retaining, in his wretchedness, the 
memory of all that makes life sweet, and the yearning for it. 
Moreover—and this is perhaps the grisliest featuré of the legend— 
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he is said to bear a villainous and most unaccountable resemblance 


to Gambrinus ‘himself; insomuch, that when encountered the 
morning after a carousal, the beholder can scarce free himself from 
the delusion that it is Gambrinus’s self he sees—fearfully ‘changed, 
indeed, yet essentially the same. I fear there is some disagreeable 
secret at the bottom of all this, and that poor old Gambrinus did 
not quite escape the devil’s claws, after all. However, if we can be 
resolute not to commit ourselves too far with the god, we may be 
tolerably secured against falling into the clutches of the hobgoblin. 
Meanwhile, excellent Frau Schmidt, another pint of beer! 


IIL. 
What may be the subtle principle according to which liquors 


depend for their flavour upon the. form and fashion of the vessel, 
. from which they are quaffed, I know not; but certainly German 


beer should be drunk only from the schoppen. For a long time I 
put my faith in an Oxford mug of pewter with a plate-glass bottom ; 
but, in the end, I reverted to the national tankard, with its massive 
base, its scolloped glass sides, and its lid enamelled with pictures and 
mottoes. The rest of the world might produce port glasses, hock 
glasses, sherry glasses, absinthe glasses ; it was reserved for Germany 
to evolve the schoppen. Whether Gambrinus was the first to invent 
it, I am not precisely informed, but am inclined to consider it a 
supreme product of our modern civilization. j 

I once visited the Antiken Sammlung in the Museum of the 
Zwinger; and judging by the wild experiments in the way of 


drinking-vessels on exhibition there, I should have thought the, 


ancients must half the time have been in doubt what they were 
swallowing. There were elephants, fishes, Chinese pagodas, legless 
human figures which, unlike their living prototypes, would never 
stand upright unless they were empty ; huge silver-mounted horns ; 
ingenious arrangements to rap the drinker’s pate if he spared to 
drink all at a draught, or to prick his tongue if he drank not fast 
enough. Some goblets there were of the capacity of seven quarts— 
so the guide assured me; and he added, in a quiet tone, that the 
mighty ones of yore thought nothing of emptying one without 
drawing breath, He was a tall, thin, courteous, amenable fellow— 
that guide—yellow-eyed, curly-bearded, with hands gloveless, unclean, 
and vety cold. Near at hand stood a marble bust of Washington, 
placid, respectable, and rather dirty. How often had he heard 
that lie reiterated, without once being able to knit his marble 
brow at the liar, or wink a pupil-less eye at the visitor, not to be 
taken in. But I doubt not that the fact of the bust’s being 
there deepened the guide’s crime. 

Of a less barbarous age are the ivory tankards, elaborately 
carved, to be fouñd in the windows of curiosity shops throughout 
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Dresden. There, moreover, stand tall green glasses of Bohemian 


$ 


manufacture, jewelled and painted with arabesques, and figures, 


But all are but approximations to tbe excellence of the clear glass‘ 


schoppen of to-day, which, if it hold but a pint, may be replenished 
a hundred times a-day, and is vastly more manageable than the 
seven-quart affair. They are usually some seven or eight inches 
high, and twice as much in girth—just the proportion of a respect- 
able toper; but this model is varied within certain limits: and 
some of gothic design, with peaked lids, are as beautiful as heart 
could wish; and a pewter mannikin an inch and a half high, 
stageering under the weight of a barrel of liquor, is perched above 
the handle. The lids are a- distinguishing feature, necessary to 
retard the too rapid evaporation of the foam. They must be kept 
down, like a maiden’s; should we neglect this precaution, not 
only is our beer liable to stale, but any impertinent fellow sitting 
near may, by beer-law, snatch a draught of it without saying, By 
your leave ! 

We may, of course, hurl the mug at him; there are few better 

j missiles than a good schoppen, and every Saxon knows how to use it 

in this way also. The schoppen-throwing spirit is latent in the 
most seeming-inoffensive of the race, and will crop out on occasion. 
We do not know our friend until we have seen him at such a 
moment. He has no tendency to individual action; he loves a 
majority, though not ignorant of how to turn the contrary position: 
into a virtue. With a crowd to back him, he will sling his mug at 
anybody ; and it is instructive to observe, when once his victory is 
secure, how voluble, excit®d, and indignant he becomes — how 
implacable and over-bearing towards his foe; the same Saxon in 
his beer-saloon as at Sedan ! 

In reflecting upon the amount of beer consumed by the average 
Saxon during the day, I am inclined to believe with Rabelais that 
drinking preceded thirst in the order of creation, since the want 
postulates the habit: and that he drinks, not because his throat is 
parched, but in order that it may not be. It is no paradox that the 
thirstiest men are the smallest drinkers: therefore Saxons can never 
be thirsty, but drink either out of mere bravado, or else froma belief 
that to drink steadily the first half of their lives, will secure them 
from thirst during the second. If this creed be not a popular fallacy, 
it is a most important truth. Nevertheless, it would perhaps be safer 
to continue the remedy throughout the decline of existence, and so 
float comfortably into the other life, 


Iv. 
From our present point of view, Dresden might be described as æ 


beer-lake, of which the breweries are the head-waters. The liquid, 
however, is divided up into reservoirs of all sizes,-from thousand- 
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gallon tuns to pint bottles. The fishes are the Dresdeners them- 
selves, who, instead of swimming in the lake, allow it to swim in 
them—a more pleasant and economic arrangement. This lake 
resembles the ocean in having hours of flood and ebb; but the 
tide never runs out so far as to leave the fishes high and dry. 
The periods of high beer, or full fishes, are, roughly speaking, from 
twelve to two at noon and from six to ten in the evening. 


It is really not easy to exaggerate the importance of beer-saloons - 


to the city economy. Beer, like other valuable things, has a tendency 
to lodge humbly: is fond of antique, not to say plebeian, surround- 
ings ; and is so thorough a demagogue that it not only flatters the 
multitude, but harbours in their midst! Now, so uninviting are 
some Dresden neighbourhoods, we must believe that, except’ for the 
beer-saloons in them, they would speedily be left without inhabi- 
tants. Thus beer equalizes the distribution of population. What is 
of more moment, it provides employment either directly or indirectly 
for a vast proportion of the people. Not to speak of the architects, 
coopers,- glass-workers, and numberless others to whose support it 
largely contributes, it actually creates the landlords, waiters, and 
waitresses. ‘We may go further, and point out that it is the vital 
, principle, if not the cause, of the popular concerts, as well as of 
summer excursions into rural suburbs, whose healthful beauties 
would else remain unexplored. The student “ Kneipes” owe what 
life they have more to their beer than to either their traditions or 
the Schlager. In short, society, among the mass of the people, is 
clustered round the beer-glass: and the liquor of Gambrinus is not 


more the national beverage than it “is the builder-up of the- 


nation. 

The beer-saloon is the Saxon’s club, parlour, and drawing-room, 
and is free alike to rich and poor, noble and simple. The family-man 
as well as the bachelor, the old with the young man, is regular and 
uniform in his attendance. For Saxons have no homes, nor the 
refinement which leads most creatures, human or other, to reserve for 
themselves a retreat apart from the world’s common path and gaze. 
It must not be inferred that the husband objects to taking his wife 
and children along with him: the broad Saxon tolerance never 
dreams of ostracising woman from the scene of her lord’s con- 
viviality. Though seldom present in large numbers, there is gene- 
rally a sprinkling of them in every room-full of drinkers. I have 
not observed that they exercise any restraint upon the tone of con- 
versation : considering the light/in which woman is regarded, it is 
not to be expected that they should; and as for children, they are 
not regarded at all. The wives watch the conversation of their 
masters much as a dog might do, seldom thinking of contributing to 
it; or if they do, it is not in womanly fashion, but so far as possible 
in imitation of the men’s manner. They drink their fair share of 
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beer, often from the men’s glass ;_but I cannot say that the geniality 
thus induced improves them. Until pretty far up in the social scale, 
there is little essential difference between the lower orders of women 
and those above them, especially’ after Gambrinus has laid his wand 
upon them. In the German language are no equivalents for the 
best sense of our Lady and Gentleman; and perhaps the reason is 
not entirely a linguistic one. 

Ferale Saxony is very industrious; carries its sewing or em- 
broidery about with it everywhere, and knits to admiration. When 
in its own company, it chatters like magpies, and we watch it with 
an appropriately amused interest. But our interest is of another 
sort when, as sometimes happens, a man enters with his newly- 
married wife, or sweetheart. The untutored stranger observes with 
curiosity the indifference of the couple to the public eye.’ Towards 
the close of the second glass, her head droops upon his shoulder, 
their hands and eyes meet, they murmur in each other’s ear, and 
fatuously smile. It is nothing to them that the table and the room 
are crowded with strange faces. The untutored stranger, if he 
imagine these persons to be other than of perfect social respec- 
tability, commits .a profound mistake. They are Saxons of the 
better class, and are, utterly unconscious of anything coarse or 
ungainly in thus giving publicity to their mutual endearments. 
The untutored stranger had perhaps believed that publicity of love, 
to be sublime, must be manifested under very exceptional circum- 
stances. He had read with pleasure how the beautiful woman threw 
herself upon her lover’s bosom, so to intercept the fatal bullet: or | 
his heart had throbbed at the passionate last embrace of wife and 
husband upon the scaffold steps. But he is extravagant and prejudiced : 
not instant death, but a quart or so of beer, is pretext all-sufficient. 
Nay, may it not be that our Saxon sweethearts would find death put 
their affection out of jomt, and therefore do wisely to be satisfied 
with the easy godfathership of Gambrinus? At all events, our 
criticisms are as gratuitous as untutored. The mixed assembly 
in which the exhibition takes place considers it so little extraor- 
dinary, as scarcely to be at the trouble of looking at it or away 
from it. Nevertheless there seems to be a spiritùal nudity about 
it, which, if not divine, indicates a phase of civilization elsewhere 
unknown. oo 

I have introduced this scene because it typifies a universal trait. 
Saxons cannot be happy except in public and under one ‘another’s 
noses. The edge of pain is dulled for them if only they may 
undergo their torture in the market-place; and no piece of good 
luck is worth having which has not been dragged through the com- 
mon gutter. Hach man’s family is too small for him,—he must take 
his neighbours likewise into his bosom. Is this the result of a 
lofty spirit of human brotherhood ? or is it diseased vanity, which 
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finds its only comfort in stripping the wretched fig-leaves alike from 
its virtue and its vice? Nevertheless, most Saxons, if charged to 
their faces with being the first of nations, admit the impeachment: 
which proves how little trne greatness has in common with the minor 
proprieties. 

It would be pleasant to study this trait in its effect upon gossip 
and scanda]. If a man denudes himself in presence: of my crony 
and me, does he not deprive our epigrams of their sting, and make 
our innuendoes ridiculous? Backbiters, thus rudely treated, must 
miss that delicate flavour which renders a dish of French scandal 
the delight of the world. But the guild dies hard, and even in the 
face of a persecution which should go the length not only of confessing 


discreditabilities, but of taking a pride in them, will still find some ~ 


husks to fatten upon. 


Yo 


It is high time for us to make some pleasant acquaintances ; and if 
we will Jet our imagination wander citywards, I know a spot where we 
may meet some. Turning aside from the venerable Schloss Strasse, 
we traverse a narrower side-thoroughfare, and soon arrive at a low 
and dark-mouthed archway. We vanish beneath it, and, feeling our 
way along the wall, come presently to a door which, opening almost 
of itself, admits us into an apartment remarkable alike for its smoki- 
ness, its narrowness, and its length. The opposite wall seems to 
press against us, and we instinctively adopt a sideways motion in 
walking down the room. Full five out of the seven or eight feet of 
narrowness are taken up with the square brown chairs and tables, of 
which there must be enough in Saxony to cover a third of the 
country’s area. The walls are panelled breast high ; the ends of the 
room are indistinct in the smoky haze. All the world is sitting 
down except ourselves and buxom Ida, who comes tripping along 
behind us, with both her plump hands full of beer. Let us too hasten 
to be seated. 

The Saxon habit of sitting down to everything is, by the way, one” 
which Americans would do well to imitate, especially when they eat 
or drink. Man is the only animal that can sit squarely down upon 
a chair—it is as much his prerogative as laughing or cooking. The 
moral effect of sitting down is to induce deliberation, and we Re- 
publicans should have too much self-respect as well as prudence 
to stand up to a luncheon or liquor-bar like so many sparrows: while 
our Saxon brother finds his knees giving way at no more than the 
* sight of a toothpick. That foolish relic of barbarism, the practice of 
rising to toasts, does, it is true, obtain in Saxony no less than else- 
where; but internal evidence justifies the prediction that Saxons 
will lead the world in refining it away. 

Having got us comfortably seated, buxom little Ida caresses the 
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back of our chair while she lends her ear and ear-ring to our order. - 
Ida is always on the best of terms with het company, while main- 
taining a feminine ascendancy over them. She responds cordially if We 
we summon her by name, but is deaf to the unceremonious rattling 
of the schoppen-lid, which is the usual way of calling for attendance. © 
She sustains the many personal compliments wherewith she is plied 
with a rare, complacent equanimity, repaying them with a softened 
cadence of tone and an approving smile. She has her favourites of 
course, but so manages matters as not to obtrude the fact unplea- 
santly upon the less fortunate. When, at parting, we take occasion 
to slip into her palm an eleemosynary coin, she allows her short 
fingers to close for a moment over ours in mute friendly acknow- 
ledgment. She is a brisk, round, smooth, little body, with no feature 
or expression worth mentioning, and a figure consisting mainly of 
rounded protuberances. She knows ber duties well, and deftly 
remembers the idiosyncrasies of her guest, after the first few visits 
have made him familiar. I have never seen in her face any record 
or passage of thought: she even adds up her accounts without 
thinking, and this is possibly one reason why so many small perqui- 
sites make their way to her plump pockets. When she finds herself 
at leisure—usually for an hour or so during the morning and after- 
noon—-she has a well-conditioned little nap in “a corner, never 
bothering her small brain-pan with life-problems past or to come. 
It is a mystery how a body and soul combined in such very 
unequal proportions, should produce so pleasant and cheerful an 
effect. Is Ida ever naughty? I should as soon think of applying 
moral standards to a jelly-fish as to her; meanwhile, the worst 
wickedness I have detected in her is a funny fat slyness in that 
matter of perquisites. Her conscience—which probably is less -fat 
and more gristle than any other part of her body—is, I am sure, 
untroubled. : 

Ida can scarcely be taken as a representative of her class—a fact. , 
which is probably less to their credit than to hers. German beer- 
girls are harder worked than English bar-maids, since, in addition to 
late hours, they are obliged to walk from ten to fifteen miles a day,, 
carrying to and fro heavy loads of beer-glasses. Though they may 
equal their English sisters in education, they are far behind them in 
intelligence, and the appearance of refinement. They are often 
pretty, however, and withal healthy and substantial-looking: and I 
dare say their labours, arduous as they appear, are luxury compared 
to those of the peasantry, from which class most of them spring. - 
More deleterious than the physical work is doubtless the moral wear 
and tear consequent upon receiving day by day the jokes, caresses, 
compliments, or insults of a rabble of men of all ranks and tempers. 
They generally acquit themselves with some tact and more good 
humour; and they are subjected to a freedom of Speech and beha- ` * 
- VOL. XXY. D 
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viour from the sterner sex which, in any other country, would be 
met by a thoroughly deserved box on the ear. It appears to be 
understood that the right of: embracing the beer-girl is included in 
the price of the beer. In one respect these young women compare 
pleasantly with the men-waiters ;—that whereas we may bind the 
latter body and,soul to our service by a judicious administration of 
fees, in the minds of the former we can at best only create a conflict 
between their interest and their affections. We may fee a Kellnerin 
to the limit of her desires, yet, if that be our best charm, all will 
not prevent her enjoying her whisper in the corner with her poor 
soldier, who never gave her anything more valuable than a kiss; 

while our beer- glass stands empty. This is more agreeable than 
anything in the te character. Women ‘were never so necessary to 
the world’s welfare as now, if only they will be women. Let them 
steep their brains in their hearts, or else dispense with the former 
altogether. What becomes of these waitresses later in life, I know 
not. Let us hope they are happy with their soldiers. 

The little clique which makes Ida’s beer-saloon its nightly resort 
is of a character complementary to Idas own. They are elderly 
men, and represent the most thoughtful and enlightened class in 
Dresden. They are patriots of ’48, who, having been banished by 
their government, owe their recall to the progress of those opinions 
for which they suffered exile. Most of them are now members of 
-the Council, and amuse themselves by occasionally voting against an 
increase of the king’s income. They are among the few Saxons 
whose patriotism does not consist in being selfish, conceited, and 
-intolerant of criticism. They desire not to defend their country for 
what she is, but to help her to what she might be: if they do not 
sympathize with their unenlightened countrymen, they would like to 
render them worthy of sympathy. In the face of so stiff a job, I 
-cannot but admire their uniformly jovial and well-conditioned aspect. 
There is nothing of the melancholy, wild-eyed, long-haired, collarless 
enthusiast about them. Probably they have the wisdom to use those 
qualities in their opponents which can be made to serve their own 
ends, and thus have become prosperous. 

We may hold agreeable conversefwith these men, for their draught 
-of the outer world has permanently improved their mental digestions, 
and allows us to talk discursively without fear of giving offence. 
When the beer has loosened in them the reins of those faculties 
which their experience has developed, they become very good 
company. Yet, when all has been said, there remains a secret sense 
of dissatisfaction. We have coincided upon many points, but on 
what one have we melted together? The objection may seem 
fantastic, but it is true and of significance. Many a hard head and 
intractable judgment do we meet, who yet in the dispute lets fall a 
word or tone which makes the eyes fill, we know not why; revealing 
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‘a deeper agreement between us than any of opinions. We fight 


such men more lovingly than we ally ourselves with others, whose 
creeds perhaps.fit ours like the lines of a dissecting map. 


VI. 


Besides the politicians, there is a sprinkling of the learned class, 
who are often shabbier in external aspect than men of far less consi- 
deration. In addition to their undeniable beer-drinking powers, 
they quaffed deep of the Pierian spring, and are no less interesting 
than the books which they compile. There is little human glow iw 
them, however, and their erudite talk reminds of conversations 
printed on & page: it lacks the unexpectedness and piquancy of 
original or spontaneous thought. They are wood of a straight, close 
grain,—displaying none of the knots and eccentric veins which make 
a polished surface attractive: nor do they possess the rich, pervading 
colour which might compensate for plainness of structure. Their 
faculties are useful to the world in the same way that printing-types 
are,—they may be arranged to form valuable combinations, but are 
not therefore intrinsically captivating : have none of that fascination 
which attaches to a black-letter MS. Geniuses not only never repeat 
themselves, but never use the same material twice. Each fresh work 


is done in a new way, with new tools; and retains an unhackneyed | . 


aroma, be it ever so irregular or imperfect. 

But the talents of these Saxon sages are limited in number and 
overworked: and the very fact of their limitation and want of 
idiosyncrasy seems to be the cause of’ their application to all sorts 
and amounts of labour. But a man who can get anything out of 
himself, all on the same rule and scale, should perhaps be especially 
careful to confine himself to only one thing. Original men change 
colour, tone, and key with every new idea; and as no two ideas can 
ever be quite alike, so is their manner of entertaining them never 
twice identical. Otherwise they are machines; and we think the 
Saxon sages often have a tendency to be mechanical. 

Nevertheless there are some originals among them. One gentle- 
man I remember, who was by profession a lawyer, but had dabbled 
in literature, was the author of some poetry, I believe, and ranked: 
himself among the Klopstocks and Heines. He had fine features 
and a high, bald forehead, which he seemed always trying to heighten 
by passing his hand up it, and tossing back the thin locks of grey 
hair which hung down to his shoulders. He was dressed with small 
care, and less cleanliness; his shirt, in particular, was enough to 
make the heart ache. Reverses, perhaps, or disappointed ambıtion, 
had enrolled this personage among the sworn disciples of Gambrinus, ` 
and it was his daily custom to pledge that monarch so deeply 
that by evening his heart was full’ and ready te overflow on small 
encouragement. One night he entered late, and proceedes without 
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warning to be ardently enamoured of an unobtrusive young man 
who happened to be of our party, and whom he had never seen 
before. “Sir, you are dear to me! I love you, sir! my heart is 
yours!” In proof of his regard, he presently began to declaim a 
great deal of poetry ; and never have I heard those pieces more finely 
and eloquently interpreted. The scene perhaps took its rise in the 
whim of a half-tipsy brain, but, as the actor wrought upon himself, 
it assumed a hue of grotesque pathos. The man himself became 
stirred to his depths; now tears ran down his cheeks, now his eyes 
flashed, and he manned himself heroically ;—and now again he paused 
to empty his beer-glass and sign to Ida for more. But the liquor 
he drank, instead of disguising him, dissolved the mask of his inner 
nature. Heaven knows what confused memories of joy and grief 
were at work within him; but it was evident that, through the 
miserable absurdity of circumstance, he gave us distorted glimpses 
of what had been best and highest in his character—that he was 
laying bare to us the deepest heart he had. And it is on’ this 
account—not for purposes of ridicule—that I have brought forward 
the episode. His sincerity no one could have doubted, least of all 
himself; yet it revealed nothing genuine; the man’s very soul was 
artificial, and in the heat of his self-abandonment, he could not be 
natural, His sentiment and passion could only have moved un- 
conscious hypocrites like himself. He had been very eminent in his 
profession, and all he did was marked by exceptional talent: he 
must once have been an exceeding handsome man; and, above -all, 
he was a thorough German, in accord with the genius of his 
countrymen. But for those who are not Germans, the heart is the 
gunpowder whose explosion gives the bullet of thought its effect, and 
they cannot be pierced with the subtlest intellectual missile which 
lacks this projecting power. i 
After Ida’s, my favourite resort was a mediæval-looking apartment 
in the Neustadt, near the head of the venerable, historie bridge 
which connects the main thoroughfares of the old and new towns. 
Werthmann, the proprietor, is a man of taste and feeling, and has 
adorned his saloon with intent to realize, so far as he may, the ideal 
of a Gainbrinian temple. We enter a square room of moderate size, 
wainscoted to a height of five feet from the floor with dark carved 
wood. Above the wainscot the wall is divided lengthwise into two 
compartments, the upper one exhibiting designs of highly-coloured 
groups of figures in fourteenth-century costumes, relieved against 
a dark-blue background ; while the other is devoted to scraps of 
convivial poetry, appropriate to the paintings, and executed in the 
black-letter character; which poetry, if not always unexceptionable, 
either from a moral or poetical point of view, matches well enough 
the tone of the susroundings. Over the doorway is inscribed the 
legend “ Komint Herein, Hier ist gut sein!” which is certainly an 
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improvement upon some of those religious perpetrations which I 
have noticed further back. In other places we spell out such agree- 
able truisms as “ Gerste mit Hopfen giebt gute Tropfen ;” and here, 
again, is Doctor Martin Luther's famous couplet. The windows are 
sunk nearly three feet into the walls, with black oak sills and panels, 
and command a view of the ugly old market-place, with ‘its rough 
cobble pavement and its tanned market women, presided over by the 
ungainly equestrian statue of Augustus the Strong, his gelding sadly 
tarnished by the weather. There is an inner room, much in the 


fashion of the first, save that the background of the frescoes is” 


golden instead of blue; and still beyond is the billiard-room, whence 
issues a buzz of voices and click of balls. At certain hours of the 
day Werthmann, comes in, —a portly, imposing, but thoroughly 
amiable figure, bowing with serious courtesy to each of his assembled 
guests. This done, he seats himself at a table with his favourite 
gossips and a glass of his particular beer. Among the frescoes on 
the walls there is more than one portrait figure of Herr Werthmann 
in the character of Gambrinus himself—and he supports the róle 
well. But he is not for show only. -One morning I caught him on 
a chair, amidst half-a-dozen workmen, clad in an enormous pinafore, 
and bespattered with the whitewash which he was vigorously applying 
to the ceiling. He is a good type of Saxon landlords, who, as a rule, 
are among the pleasantest and most conversable men in town. 
Much of the success of their business depends on their geniality, and 
practice makes it their second nature. 

The attendants here are both male and female, though the former 
‘ perhaps predominate, in their regulation black swallow-tails. I have 
often noticed a singular effect which uniforms have upon the analysis 
of character ; it is nearly impossible to form an unbiassed judgment 
of aman whose coat and hat mark his profession. Inevitably we 
regard him, not as a simple human being, but through the coloured 
medium of his offieial insignia, Thus, if the Kellners wore ordinary 
clothes, it’'would be much easier to pronounce upon their peculiarities 
of disposition and behaviour. As it is, their sable dress-coats,—which 
seem to have been born with them and to have grown like their 
skins—their staccato manner, their fallacious briskness, their 
elaborate way of not accomplishing anything, and their fundamental 
rascality, appear to be the chief impressions of them left upon my 
mind. They do not contrast well with the English waiters; there is 
seldom any approach to neatness in their condition, and they never 
attain the cultured, high-bred repose which we see on the other side 
of the Channel. In their swindling operations they manifest neither 
art nor delicacy; moral suasion is unknown to them, nor do they 
ever attempt to undermine us on the side of abstract justice and 
respectability. They simply and brutally retain the change, and 


meet any remonstrance on our part, first with denial, secondly with | 


abuse, and finally with an appeal to the police. 
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Some few of these men have grown old in the service, but the 
majority are between eighteen and thirty. Often they are the sons 
of hotel-keepers, serving an apprenticeship at their trade. Their 
wages are very moderate, but I fancy few of them retire from the 
profession without having accumulated a tolerable fortune. Unless 
treated with a politic mixture of sternness and liberality, they are 
apt to be either brusque or pre-occupied, if not altogether oblivious. 
Possibly their darker traits may be the effect of continùally wearing, 
black tailed-coats, and when they'put them off, they may also lay 
aside their tendency to theft and falsehood. But my researches have 
not gone so deep as to warrant me in more than offering the 
suggestion. 
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In summer, however, we have no business to sit between four 
walls ; Dresden is full of beer-gardens, where, if the beer is some- 
times inferior, its flavour is compensated by the soft pure air and the 
music. Our difficulty will be, not to find a pleasant spot, but to fix 
upon the pleasantest. Sauntering beneath a mile-long avenue of. 
chestnut-trees, we might climb to the Waldschloesschen Brewery, 
resting on the hillside like a great yellow giant, whose hundred eyes 
look out over a lovely picture of curving river and hazy-towered 
town. Here, sitting on the broad stone terrace, beneath trees so 
dense of foliage that rain cannot penetrate them, we are on a level 
with the tops of trees below, which have the appearance of a green 
bank suspended in mid-air. Far off on the river the white steam- 
boats crawl and palpitate, and the huge canal-boats spread their 
brown wings to help along as best they may their unwieldy bulk. 
Here, too, the beer is of the best, and we may drink it-to the tune 
of Mozart and Strauss. f 

Somewhat similar are the attractions of the Bruelsche Terrasse, 
which is also more accessible and more-exclusive. It is fine in the 
evening, when it sparkles thick with coloured lamps and throbs with 
music; and the river, above whose brink it stands, is a black, 
mysterious abyss, revealed only by the reflected lights which wander 
here and there across its surface, or range themselves along the 
length of the distant bridge, and cast long wheeling shadows of 
unseen people passing to and fro across it. But even here we find 
imperfections; the beer glasses are scandalously small, and the 
waiters, who wear not only dress-coats but silver buttons, are more 
rapacious and remorseless than harpies. 

After all, however, the best place is the Grosser Wirthschaft, in 
the Royal Park. There we are in the midst of a small forest; but 
a vista, opening through the trees and broadening over a wide green 
meadow, yields us a glimpse, at a mile’s distance, of a grey dome 
and two or three tapering spires. The square open court, some 
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sixty yards in width and closely planted with trees and street-lamps 
is partly closed in on two sides by low buildings; the orchestra 
occupies a third, while on the fourth stands sentinel a gigantic tree, 
During the pauses of the music, a few steps will bring us to sweet 
secluded walks, where we might almost forget that such things as 
houses and Saxons existed in the world. During the heat of the 
season concerts are given here at five in the morning, and are 
attended by crowds of tradespeople, who thus secure their half- 
holiday before the day has fairly begun. If we can manage to get 
up early enough to go to one, the effect of the spectacle upon the 
imagination is very peculiar. Reason tells us that it is long before 
breakfast time ; but the broad sunshine, the crowd of people drinking 
their beer, the music and the wide-awakeness of everything, proclaim 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The fact thatthe sun is in the wrong 
quarter of the heavens only increases our bewilderment, and we are 
almost persuaded either that the whole scene is a wonderful mirage, 
or that we are phantoms, accidentally strayed into the material 
world, 

Surely, only hypercriticism could fing anything to complain of in 
all this. We do not, I suppose, expect Saxon beer-gardens to be 
like the land of the lotus-eaters, where dreamy souls recline on 
flowery couches, and know not wliether the music in their enchanted 
ears comes from without or within. Moreover, cane-bottomed chairs 
are in many ways better than flowery couches, and to sit at a table 
with three or four other people, even if we do not happen to know 
them, is preferable to having no table at all, Lovers of music should 
not object to receiving in exchange for five groschen, a piece of paper 
with the musical programme on one side, and a bill of fare on the 
other; nor should they allow themselves to be disturbed by the 
continual repassing, during the performance, of unsympathetic 
waiters, who never allow a beer-glass to become empty through any 
lack of solicitation on their part to have it refilled. If the ground 
beneath their feet is reddish-brown gravel instead of turf, it is ali- 
the safer for delicate constitutions ; and if trees, tables, and lamp- 


_ posts are rigidly aligned, it is all the better for order and conveni- 


ence. As for the music, it surely could not -be finer; and the fact 
that every individual of the orchestra may be seen sawing or puffing 
himself red in the face over his horn or violin, ought only to make 
the pleasure more real and tangible. 

Who can deny all this? Nevertheless, all the world knows that 
to possess good things is only to foster the notion that they might be 
improved. Any strictures against Saxon beer-gardens would certainly 
apply with equal force anywhere else, and perhaps it is chiefly 
because they are good enough to suggest dreams of something better, 
that such dreams venture to assert themselves. Were I inclined to 
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pick flaws, the first would be that the gardens disappoint from being . 
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half gardens and half something with which the spirit of gardens is 
quite irreconcilable. Music, whispering leaves, summer skies,— 
. What combination could be more charming? but if we descend—as 
‘we must—beneath the leaves, the disenchantment is all the harsher. 
Nature is put in a strait-jacket, her tresses are shorn, and she is 
preposterously decked out with artificial ornament. These gardens 
are aptly symbolised by the Sirens, who made fascinating music and 
had lovely hair, and who, seen from a proper distance, seemed all 
delightful. But they turned out to be less attractive below. Thus if 
we walk in the secluded paths near the Grosser Wirthschaft, catching 
snatches of the melody, and glimpses of the gay crowd shadowed by 
the cool foliage, the effect is captivating; but the stern utilitarian 
features which a nearer view discovers, are the Siren’s claws. , 

But my quarrel strikes a deeper root than this, and will not, I “ 
fear, gain me much sympathy. I question whether music can be 
heard as well in company as in solitude, save when the company is 
in very exceptional accord. Certainly, any strange or unwelcome 
presence jars like a false note continually repeated. Lovers, I 
should imagine, might listen to sweet music with a multiplied 
pleasure and appreciation: or a great assembly, ablaze with some all- 
inspiring sentiment, doubtless take additional fire from the sound of 
an appropriate strain. But to lavish the mighty symphonies of 
great musicians upon an ill-assorted crowd, brought together, ticketed 
and arranged of malice aforethought, is to pawn pearls at less than D 
their value: isolation—harmonious seclusion—are the only terms 
upon which a perception of subtle musical jewels can be obtained, 
and even these are often insufficient. 

The Bible tells us that the Divine Presence can be better invoked 
by two or three than by one; but music, like nature, not being an 
infinite divinity, seldom reveals her more exquisite charms save to 
the solitary worshipper. Human beings are terribly potent things : 
we admire the shrewd scent of wild animals, but what is it compared 
with the keenness of man’s spiritual scent for his fellow ? 

Furthermore, musicians, unlike little boys, should be heard but 
not seen. Perhaps a beautiful singer may be an exception, because, , 
in her, facial expression may aid the interpretation and give it 
richer colouring; and possibly the cultured grace of a master- 
violinist may give form and vividness to his rendering. But the 
grace and beauty, not to be offensive, must, at least, equal that’ 
of the theme. A visible orchestra is ‘like a dissected Venus: to lay 
bare the springs and methods of the sweet mystery of harmonious - 
life, is to sin alike against art and nature. 


VIII. 


I sbould not have. been tempted to go so far, had it not been my 
purpose to go oue,step further, and announce the remarkable dis- 
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covery thai the Saxons have a less correct ear for music than any 
people with which Iam acquainted. I am sure they think quite 
differently, and no doubt, after the first surprise is over, they will 
be grateful for having had their error pointed out. Undeniably, the 
greatest musical composers have been of German blood: just as in 
ancient times, by a sort of revenge of nature, giants and pygmies 
were made to live together. Moreover, there is nowhere more good 
music than in Saxony: nor anywhere better soldiers: the reason 
being, not that Saxons have any especial aptitude for war or musice, 
but that they are exhaustively and indefatigably trained. Bismarck 
and Wagner are at the bottom of it. ~ 

The average Saxon orchestra learns its music by rote, and its 
perception of harmony is not intuitive but mechanical. They regard 
a false note as a mistake—never as a sin; and it is only rigid 
drilling which enables them to do so much as that. Listen to a 
party of young students singing together, as is the custom of 
young students all over the world: they sing loudly and in perfect 
good faith, conscious that they are Saxons, and therefore fancying 
that they are infallible. But there will be more discords to a 
stave, than an equal number of young men of any other country 
could produce. There may be something pathetic about this, but 
there is certainly much that is disagreeable. Again, the audiences 
of the garden concerts are affected by tunes and slight airs, and are 
invariably enthusiastic in their applause of a solo, however imper- 
fectly rendered ; because, having actually beheld a man stand up 
before, them and produce, with more or less physical exertion, a 
variety of musical sounds, they are convinced that they have heard 
what is, or ought to be, masie. But they pass by the great, sublime 
compositions with significant silence. Now, animals are moved by 
tunes, and parrots and magpies can be taught to whistle them. 
When the tunes are what is called national—enhanced, that is, by 
some glorious or inspiring tradition, the consideration of whatever 
musical worth they may have is as nothing: such tunes influence 
mobs, and Saxon mobs no less than others. <A tune is to music what 
an automaton, with its little round of recurring movements, is to a 
living man with his infinite variety of manifestation, which yet , 
observes a distinctive form and purpose. 

Music in Saxony, like the army, is a forced product, PER no root 
in the nature of the people, and destined to wither away when the 
artificial inspiration is removed. There is surely something sacred 
about music : those who are born to it will seek it out through all 
obstacles ; but to obtrude it upon persons who have no vital under- 
standing of it, is to do injury both to the music and to them. The 
commonness of concerts in Saxony, and elsewhere in Germany, is O 
everywhere admired : they are too common, perhaps, and may be 
lowered by low appreciation. Nothing beantiful ean be driven into 
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aman from without: the only result will be to disfigure him and 
desecrate the thing of beauty—But we are getting heated again. 
Another glass of beer ?—~No, we must bid Gambrinus farewell, for 

is late. We have found more than we bargained for in our 
schoppen. i : 


IX, 


Good little Frau Schmidt comes up, with her pleasant but not 
quite cheerful smile, to see us to the door, and bid us not forget 
to return. We had made a little mystery about her, at the beginning 
of our session, with the understanding that it should be cleared up 
before we went away. The mystery does not amount to much, after 
all, but its elucidation may serve also to explain why Frau Schmidt 
is more a favourite of ours than any Saxon woman we have known. 

The fact is (for we have not skill further to prolong the suspense, 
even were there any longer reason for doing so), Frau Schmidt is an 
Englishwoman, born, she tells us, within hearing of Bow bells. She 
met in London the big, silent Saxon, with the fine massive head and 
serious bearing, who was destined to win her love and marry her. 
He, perhaps, was at that time a political refugee. Certainly he was 
more a man than the average: there was a force and largeness 
in him rare among Saxons ; and individual excellence is an uncom- 
fortable possession in a land governed as is this, 

But when a good many years had passed, and an altered adminis- 
tration could pardon Herr Schmidt’s political virtues, the memory of 
his birthplace continually haunted him : his health began to fail, and 
he fancied that only a breath of his native air could restore him. 
His wife doubtless shrank at first from the thought of leaving 
England, and settling among strange faces and barbarous tongues, in 
an unknown land. Yet her heart would not let her hold him back, 
and without her he could not go. They came, therefore, and Herr 
Schmidt, having purchased a small beer-saloon on the banks of the 
river he had known in boyhood, looked forward to health and quiet 
happiness. 

But all was somehow not right—not as he had expected. Was 
Dresden changed, or had his memory played him false? There stood 
Dresden, with her domes and steeples; there flowed the well-known 
Elbe beneath the old historic bridge. Around him were Saxon 
tongues and faces; yet the city—the people of his remembrance 
were not there. Perchance, save in memory, they had never been 
atal. Ab, Herr Schmidt, in leaving England, I fear you were not 
wise. Had you remained, two good countries would have been yours: 
England; good enough in all conscience for those who have never 
known a better,—and the Saxony of your remembrance, without 
doubt superior to England, to Saxony itself, or to any other place 
whatever. But you were not wise, Herr Schmidt, si therefore both 
countries are lost to you. 
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And how of Frau Schmidt, the little grey-clad Englishwoman? 
She loves her ‘Saxon husband, and would rather be with him than 
anywhere; yet perhaps, amidst her many cares and few amusements, 
she finds now and then a moment wherein to be decently wretched. 
When, on my first chance visit to her little saloon, I happened to let 
fall an English word, I shall not soon forget with what a thirsty 
eagerness she caught up the old familiar tongue; with what an 
almost tremulous pleasure she stood and talked—talked for the mere 
pleasure of once more talking English; delighting in it as does 
a child over a long-lost toy; yet saddened by that very delight, 
because it made her recognize how rare the luxury was and must 
ever be. Well, she does her best to be a good wife, to make her 
guests welcome, and worthily to serve King Gambrinus, hoping 
secretly that in time he will reward her from his treasury, and enable 
her at least to die in England. That time will never come, patient 
little Frau Schmidt; but meanwhile may evil befall me if ever 
T neglect to send you ‘that occasional English ` newspaper for which 
you once with hesitating earnestness besought me. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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NECESSARY TRUTH. 


HE following article requires a few words of introduction. 
Dr. Ward and I are members of a private society for the 
discussion of philosophical questions. In this society I read a 
paper entitled “Some Thoughts on Necessary Truth,’ forming a 
criticism upon a theory maintained in a series of papers, con- 
tributed by Dr. Ward to the “Dublin Review,” several of which 
he had been good enough to distribute amongst the Members of 
the society. Dr. Ward read a paper in reply, and there I sup- 
posed the matter ended. Dr. Ward, however, published, in the 
“Dublin Review,” his reply to my paper. This, of course, he had 
a perfect right to do, but by doing so he challenged the publi- 
cation of the paper referred to. It accordingly forms the first 
part of the’ present article. I follow Dr. Ward’s example in pub- 
lishing the paper just as it was written, subject only to a few 
alterations and omissions, most of which are rendered natural by 
the change in the manner of publication, though some are meant to 
remove obscurities or other defects in expression of my views, which 
Dr. Ward's criticisms have suggested to me. ° 
I have appended to the article some remarks which Dr. Ward’s 
reply has suggested. The reply convinces me that we look at the 
subject from such different points of view, that I have failed to make 
him understand the point of my argument. My additional obser- 
vations may accordingly appear to be to some extent to a re- 
statement, in % more explicit form, of the contents of the original 
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paper. Those who interest themselves in these subjects will pérhaps 
forgive this defect in the form of the article if it contributes any- 
thing to the clear apprehension of an obscare matter. The paper 
then was substantially as follows, 


—-- — 


In a paper lately published in the “Dublin Review,’ Dr. Ward 
states one of his principal doctrines ag follows :— 

“ Whatever the existent cognitive faculties of mankind testify is 
instinctively known by mankind as certainly true. 


“But the existent cognitive faculties of mankind testify that any ` 


given mathematical axiom is self-evidently necessary. 

“ Ergo, it is instinctively known by mankind as certainly true that 
any given mathematical axiom is self-evidently necessary.” 

To say that I deny the major and the minor and the conclusion of 
this syllogism is an imperfect way of expressing my dissent from it. 
I feel that its author speaks a language different from mine, and 
lives, so to speak, in a different intellectual world. The words 
“know,” “true,” “necessary,” and many others, must, I suppose, 
mean to him something which they do not mean to me. Apart, 


however, from this, the syllogism appears to me to exemplify ina ` 


striking manner the defect which Mr. Mill attributed, as I. think 
‘justly, to all syllogistic reasoning. The major and minor premisses 
could never be affirmed unless the truth of the conclusion was inde- 
pendently known. Indeed, they are simply the conclusion stated in 
terms of increasing generality. Dr. Ward gets a conclusion to start 
with, by supposing that there is something special in mathematical 


knowledge. He gets a minor by supposing that the special charac- - 


teristic of mathematical knowledge is, that it is obtained by a direct 
act of some special faculty of the mind, and the major is obtained by 
generalising the minor. 

This appears more clearly upon examining the terms of the syllo- 
gism. The major proposition appears to me simply to repeat six times 
over (without explaining them) the words “ We know.” Each of the 
six expressions “existent cognitive faculties,” “testify,” “instinctively,” 
“known,” “certainly,” “true,” asserts or implies the same thing, and 
the whole syllogism amounts to this :—“ We know something. We 
` know Euclid. Therefore, we know Euclid.” This appears to me a 
cumbrous way of saying “We know Euclid.” 

Again, I dissent from a theory about faculties implied in the use 
of tbis language. A man, according to this syllogism, has existent 
cognitive faculties, and he has also other faculties by which he 
instinctively knows. Besides these two sets of faculties, he is ac- 
quainted, "I suppose, otherwise, with the meaning of the word 
‘certainly true.”- The first set of faculties “testify.” Thereupon 
the second set of faculties inform the common owner of the two sets 
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that what the first set of faculties say is “certainly true.” It occurs- 


to me that the faculties which “instinctively know” require a 
voucher, as well as the “ cognitive faculties” which“ testify.” ` After 
all, what are a man’s faculties except the man himself when engaged. 
in a certain act ? and what meaning is there in the assertion that 
one set of his faculties corroborates another through a third? When 
all is said, what does it mean, except that people have certain ways 
of gaining knowledge which, from the nature of the case, they are 
obliged to trust. And did any one ever deny it? The whole appa- 


ratus of cognitive faculties, instinctive knowledge, and certain truth. 


is only, as it seems to me, an expansion of the words, “we know,’ 
and carries us no further.. 
~ The substance and purport of the syllogism, kerora appears 


to be this: — There are two kinds of knowledge, or perhaps I. 


should say we know two kinds of truths, contingent truths and 
necessary truths. The first class, namely, the class of contingent 
truths, includes all common facts, such as that 'so many persons, 
dressed in such a way, are sitting round a table at a given time and 
place. The other class, namely, the class of necessary truths, consists 
of general propositions. Those which relate to time, space, and number 
are specimens of them. We can distinguish between contingent 
and necessary truths by an unfailing test. A contingent truth might 


be imagined to be, and might be, other than it is, but a necessary” 


truth cannot; or to put the same thing in a different way, Omnipo- 
tence could alter the one, and cannot alte the other. Dr. Ward, I- 
have no doubt, would accept the following illustration, though I do 
not give it as an exact quotation. Ommipotence could make white- 
gold or cold fire, but could not make a quadrangular figure contained. 
by three straight sides. I deny the existence of this distinction, and 
` if I am right, Dr. Ward’s syllogism is either wrong or unmeaning. If 
no truths are necessary, the minor is disproved. If all truths are 
necessary, the conclusion is unmeaning. 

The expression “necessary truth” may have one of two different 
meanings, It may mean a fact which could not have been otherwise 
than it is, or it may mean a truth affirmed by the very use of certain 
words. The expression “could not have been otherwise,” is not 
in itself clear, as I shall show further on. If, as many people 
suppose, it is merely a way of describing facts, which might 
have been predicted by any one who had sufficient knowledge to 
make such a prediction, I am by no means sure that all truths 
whatever are not necessary, and I am much disposed to think they 
are. It is a truth that these lines were written on blue paper 
with a quill pen, in such a room, on such an hour, of such’ a day. 
I can easily imagine any one of these circumstances hating been, 
different, but the assertion of their existence is as true as that two 
and two make four, and I was when they occurred equally. unable: 
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to doubt of any one of them. Being past, they are unalterable (I 
suppose) even by Omnipotence, and in order that they might have 
happened otherwise, it might, for.aught I can tell, have been necessary 
for the whole constitution of the universe to have been slightly altered 
from all eternity.- What, then, is the meaning of the assertion that 
any fact whatever is contingent? Not surely that I can prevent it 
from existing. If this were so, no fact would be.contingent. Every 
fact whatever is. It would not be a fact, if it did not exist; and if 
it exists, and comes under my “existent cognitive faculties,” it is 
not contingent to me. How can any power of imagining its absence, 
and the substitution for it of a similar but slightly different state . 
of things, afford any sort of evidende as to the possibility of its not 
having happened? When a man says, “ This ink might just as well 
have been blue as black,” all that. he really means is, that he can 
easily ‘imagine the absence of the black ink and the presence of 
the blue’ ink in its place; but for aught I know’to the contrary, the 
presence of the black ink was determined by causes reaching far 
beyond Adam. l 
Tf, on the other hand, Jou mean by necessary truths, truths which 
are implied by the ver'y-use of certain words, then I say that facts 
come first; and that words ought ‘to be made to fit them ; and that 
when you describe ‘the properties of space, time, and number as neces- 
sary truths, all that.you ought to’mean, all that you can prove, is 
that certain propositions about them (e.g, that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space,) describe tin ‘perfectly clear and adequate 
language facts which we learn by‘experience. .I could understand 
the meaning of calling these ‘facts necessary, though I see no 
good in doing so; but the so-called truths are merely. descriptions 
of the facts, and carry us no further than our perceptions of 
them, uG A 
An illustration will show how very much the difference between 
contingent and necessary truth (using the word “necessary” in the 
second sense) is a difference as to the use of words. Itis, we are 
told, a contingent truth that gold is yellow, and the reason is 
because God could make white gold. It seems to me that the 
truth of the assertion that God could make white gold entirely 
depends on the meaning which men choose to attach to the word 
“gold.” If by the word “gold” we mean a metal: of a certain 
specific gravity, malleable, not liable to rust, and of a yellow 
colour, then God can no more make white gold than he can 
make a square triangle. If by the word “gold” we mean a metal 
of a certain specific gravity, malleable, and not liable to rust, 
whatever may be its colour, then God can (we may suppose) 
make gold of any colour, but why should we not annex the meaning 
i yellow” to the word “gold,” as well as the meaning “metal ? q” 
Dr. Ward somewhere observes that it would beʻeasy for Omnipo- 
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tence to make cold fire.* All that I can say to that is, that if 
Omnipotence made something which sparkled, and crackled, and 
smoked, but did not burn, I should not call it fire. 

The! difference, and the only difference which I can ae 
between the class of truths which relate to the properties of time, 
space, and number, and propositions as to common objects and 
occurrences, is this: The words which relate to time, space, ‘and 
number are perfectly simple and adequate to that which they 
describe, whereas the words which relate to common objects are in 
nearly every case complex, often to the highest degree. The words 
“straight,” “line,” “ plane,” “surface,” “angle,” “circle,” “triangle,” 
have no complexity at all, A line means a line. Add the idea of 
breadth, or thickness, or specific colour, or weight, and the word 
becomes inappropriate; but the words “paper,” “stick,” “book,” 
“man,” “fire,” gold,” and so on, mean a collection of many quali- 
ties which may be varied by imagination, without destroying the 
general resemblance between the image raised by the word used and 
the thing signified: If we hear of red gold, for instance, we under- 
stand a metal having all the othér properties of gold as commonly 
known, except the quality of yellowness, for which redness is sub- 


. stituted. When we are told of a black swan, we understand a bird 


like a white swan, but of a different colour. But when we hear of 
straight lines two of which would enclose a space, or of a figure con- 
tained by three straight lines making four angles with each other, we ° 
know that if the words employed are employed in their usual senses, 
the propositions into which they are introduced cannot be true ; 
because the propositions deny the only quality which the ‘words 
employed denote, and are thus contradictions in terms or mere non- 
sense, To talk of two straight lines which enclose a space is as 
much nonsense as to talk of two straight lines of which either one, 
or both are‘ crooked. 

I will consider immediately the manner in which we get our 
knowledge of the qualities of space, but before doing so I will make 
an obsarvation on the character of the words in which we embody 
that knowledge, and of the thing to which they apply. Space has, as 
far as we know, no qualities or properties at all, except qualities and 
properties which the words used by us express with perfect clearness 
and adequacy; and this seems to be the reason why the propositions 
which we make about space do not admit of being varied, and cannot 

* “Tet us take as an instance of a geometrical axiom the proposition that two 
parallel straight lines jill never meet, and let us take as an instance of an obvious 
physical fact the warmth-giving property of fire. No one who reflects will doubt 
that an English child’s experience of the latter truth is (to say the least) 
every whit as constant and uniform as his experience of the former. Yet when he 
comes to the age of reason, he pronounces that the former is a necessary truth ; 
whereas he would be simply amazed at the allegation that an Omnipotent Creator 


could not on any.given’ occasion deprive fire of its warmth-giving property.” Dublin 
Review, Jan., 1874. 
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even be imagined to be false. When we speak of a straight line, we 
mean an imaginary line resembling the thin parallelograms popularly 
called straight lines, but distinguished from them by having no 
breadth, no thickness, no specific colour, and no deviation whatever 
from the apparent general direction. We can imagine a substance 
like gold in all respects except its colour, or its specific gravity, or its 
malleability, or its exchangeable value ; and we can think of gold 
with exclusive reference to any one or more of these qualities. We 
thus find no difficulty in applying the word “gold” to numerous 
imaginary substances, differing from each other in many respects, 
.,but resembling each other in the particular matters of which we i 
think when we use the word. Moreover, all the words which describe 
the qualities of gold admit of degrees. There are numerous shades 
of colour, for instarice, to which the word “yellow” applies. Space, > 
on the other hand, has no qualities at all, except the qualities of 
figure, and these qualities are described in words which have one 
meaning, and no more. . Hence we cannot vary either our mental 
image of space itself, or the meaning of the words in which we 
describe it. If we tried to do so, we should speak without a meaning, 
and reduce the subject of our speech to the condition to which that 
eminent logician, Crambe, reduced his abstract Lord Mayor. When 
Martinus Scriblerus said that he could not conceive of a Lord Mayor 
without his gold chain or his turtle, Crambe replied that he could 
conceive of a Lord Mayor without gold chain, turtle, fur gown, sword- 
bearer, chaplain, coach, office, body, soul, or spirit, which, he sub- 
mitted, was the abstract idea of a Lord Mayor. Martinus, I am sorry 
to say, called Crambe an impudent liar, which, though rude, was not, 
I think, ‘wholly. unnatural; but seriGualy speaking, I think that to 
_ try to conceive of space as being other than it is, is like trying to 
conceive of red as being blue. You can substitute one colour for 
another, but the sole property of any given colour is to be itself. 
Alter it, and you destroy it. Itis the same of space. We cannot 
modify it in imagination, because there is nothing in it to modify, 
and because we have no experience of anything else, not quite the 
same, but very like it, which we can substitute for it. 

I now come to the question by what means is our knowledge of 
` the characteristics of Space acquired, and to this I reply,. it is ac- 
quired in precisely the same way as our knowledge of any common 
fact,—the fact, for-instance, that a particular sheet of: paper is blue 
and not white,—namely, by the use of our senses. Now if this is 
the case, either all truths are necessary, or mathematical truths 
depend upon experience, like. others, and may thus be called 
contingent, 

The question— What is the nature of time, space, and number ? is 
quite “independent of the question—How do we become aware of 


their properties? I am not myself able’ to attach any meaning to 
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the words “Space” and “Number” apart from distinct objects 
existing in space, and faculties capable of perceiving them as so 
existing, nor can I attach any meaning to the'word “Time” apart 
from the faculty of memory. But whether space, time, and number 
are objective or subjective, whether they are the colour, so to speak, 
of the things we look at, or of glasses through which we are obliged 
to look, it is undeniable that our knowledge of them is entirely 
dependent upon our senses and our memory., A person who passed 
his life in dreamless sleep, so that he had no external perceptions at 
all, and whose mind was conscious of no succession of thoughts or 
impressions, would know nothing of space, number, or time. On the . 
other hand, the instant a person begins to use his senses or his 
memory he becomes aware of space, time, and number, and he con- 
tinues to be made aware of them at every instant at which he uses. 
his faculties through the whole of his life. His early ideas on the 
subject are exceedingly confused, but by experience, especially if it 
is guided by instruction, they become perfectly clear and systematic ; 
and when they have once reached a clear and systematic condition 
subsequent experience adds nothing to them. He knows them as 
well as they admit of being known, just as a lad of 14 knows his 
multiplication-table and his alphabet as well as he will ever know 
them, if he lives to be a hundred. The experience by which we 
learn to understand the words “before” and “after” is so early and 
simple that no one remembers its acquisition, but I should suppose 
most people remember learning the multiplication-table and the 
first elements of geometry: If I were to generalise from my own 
experience, I should say that we begin with exceedingly confused 
notions upon the matter, and that after a time, longer or shorter, as 
it may be, we see that the matter really is as we are told that it 
is,—that is to say, we see that our impressions of external objects 
really are summed up by the multiplication-table and geometrical 
axioms. 

I distinctly remember the first day when I really understood the 
first proposition of the first book of Euclid, and how I demonstrated 
it to myself over and over again many times with great satisfaction. 
It was exactly the same sort of feeling ds one which I have often 
experienced in later life,—the feeling of discovering one’s way about 
a place. If a man takes up his abode in a new neighbourhood, and 
proceeds to explore it, he will find (at least I have often found) that 
at first he is very much astray, even if he has maps to help him. 
By degrees he begins to find his way, he mentally connects one road 
with another, and sees what are the relative positions of such and 
such woods, hills, houses, and other objects, The whole at last takes 
its place in his mind, sometimes by a kind of crisis which enables 
him, with striking distinctness and rapidity, to say, “Now I know - 
where I am.” When this happens he knows the country, and if he 
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. lives in it fifty years his knowledge will not alter, though, of cones 


it may become more detailed and minute. 

Our acquaintance with the relations of space in general is, if I am 
not mistaken, of precisely the same nature as our acquaintance with 
particular portions of space. We learn the general meaning of the 
words “line,” “surface,” “solid,” “point,” “round,” “square,” and the 


like, as we learn the meaning of other common words. A nurse ora ~ 


mother tells a child that the marks which she makes on a piece of 
paper are lines, just as she tells it that the creature which lies on 
the rug is a dog. I suppose no one ever yet studied Euclid who did 
not know perfectly well before he read a word of it what a straight 
and a crooked line, a round thing and a square thing, look like, nor 
can any one have seen a board, or a table, or a sheet of paper, with- 
out having received the impression of parallel lines. I should further 
suppose that no one ever learnt to walk without learning what is 
meant by a short cut from place to place. Experience teaches every 
human being who is not an idiot, and indeed every animal, that it 
saves time to cut a corner, and the difference between this homely 
proposition and the proposition that two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third is only a difference of expression. 

If it is denied that matters of this sort are learnt by experience, it 
appears to me that it ought, in consistency, to be denied that any- 
thing whatever is learnt by experience. -It appears to me just as 


‘ clear that experience teaches us to compare together the length of 


lines in general, and, in particular, to compare the length of a 
straight and crooked line terminating at the same points, as that it 
teaches us to compare together the lengths of any two specific lines. 
I see no difference whatever between the process by which we learn 
that the word “straight” means a line of a peculiar kind, like that 
which is apparently {formed by a string tightly stretched, and that 
such lines are the shortest way from point to point; and the process 


by which we learn that the Oxford Road is proximately straight, and’ 


that that road forms a shorter connection between Victoria Gate and 
the Marble Arch than the road which goes all round Hyde Park. 
The difference. between the two propositions is simply that one of 
them refers to one particular corner of the contents of space, and the 
other to space, or, which is the same thing, to the contents of space 
in general. 

“It is sometimes asked. how you are enabled by any number of 
observations on particular parts of space to make general observa- 
tions on it? I think Dr. Ward asks in one place what right Mr. Mill 
had to suppose that the conditions of space in Sirius were the same as 
woy are here. The answer appears to me to be, that by the word 


“space” we mean that enormous apparent blue vault which appears ` 


to our senses to contain the earth, the solar system, and innumerable 
other systems, nebulz, and fixed stars. All these things we see with 
E2 
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our eyes, and ‘we picture space to ourselves as an enormous expanse 
or’ cavity in which they are all contained. No one, I suppose, will deny 
that experience enables us to draw an imaginary line between two 
trees or two book-cases, between which, if we pleased, we could draw 
a real line ; or that it informs us that if we represent these lines on 
paper, we can reason about the relations of the objects to each other 
as well as we could if we confined our attention to the things them- 
selves, and indeed, in many instances, much better. If the possibility 
of making and using maps is not a fact taught by experience, then 
experience teaches nothing at all. If it is, then when we draw 
imaginary lines from star to star, and argue about their distances, 
upon data which we have gathered from our local experience of 
space, we are proceeding upon experience, the experience upon 
which we proceed being that of our own eyesight, which assures us 
that fixed stars do exist in space, and that that which we call space 
is a vast homogeneous vault for them to exist in. Ido not see how 
this can be denied by any one who does not confine the word 
“experience” to experience by touch. At this moment, I see a 
sparrow sitting on a tree, perhaps ten yards off. Behind the sparrow 
and through the fog, I see the sun, and I have identically the same 
reason for believing that the sun and the sparrow both exist in 
space. 

I maintain, on the whole, that we learn the characteristics of Space 
by looking at things in it and by moving about in it, just as we learn 
the shape of a room and the position of the articles of furniture in it 
by the very same process; and I say that both or neither of the 
matters thus learnt are learnt by experience. 

Ihave already attempted to explain the reason why it is practically 
impossible for us to imagine or conceive (I think the only difference 
between the two operations is in the greater distinctness of imagina- 
tion, and its application to matters of which we are informed’ by the 
‘eye or ear) any alteration in space, time, or number, their properties 
and relations, the reason being that our ideas of them are simple 
ideas, and therefore cannot be altered without being destroyed. But 
I will pursue the matter a little further, with the view of showing,— 
first, that no inference whatever can be drawn from the extent of our 


* On this passage Dr. Ward observes that the only inferences which we can draw 
from maps more readily than from the things themselves, are “those which have 
for their premisses (in addition to the data of the map) mathematical truths.” 
Surely this is not so. We can tell from a map much more readily than from actual 
observation, that Italy resembles a boot, or that the Alps and Apennines run in 

, certain directions, or that Great Britain and Ireland are contiguous islands ; but how 

' ate these mathematical truths? Is the resemblance of a portrait to a face a mathe- 
matical truth ? and what is a map but a picture of a particular sort? I do not quite 
understand what the ‘data of the map’ are The fundamental datum of every map 
is the fact that the apparent figure of an object can be represented to the eye by lines 
drawn on paper or similar materials, This is not a mathematical truth, but a fact 
shown to exist by experience. This fact is the basis of geometry. 
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power of imagining or conceiving; and secondly, that though we 
cannot imagine or conceive of an alteration of the qualities of space, 
time, or number, we can readily imagine facts which, if they existed, 
would prevent us from forming our present ideas of space, time, 
and number, and would show that those ideas, if formed, were 
incorrect. 

The first’point may, I think, be established very shortly. The 
processes of imagining and conceiving consist, as far as we know, in 
representing to our minds, things which we have perceived by 
the combined operation of our senses and our intelligence. Now 
time, space, and number enter into nearly every imagination of 
our minds. There may be some thoughts which have no relation 
to them, but these I need not at present consider. Now there is 
but one space, one series of numbers, and one course or stream of 
time, and our idea of each of the three is a perfectly simple idea, 
independent of everything else, and continually present to our 
minds. How, then, can we modify it ih imagination? It is as impos- 
sible to do so as to imagine a new-colour, or to think out the common 
expression, “If I were you.” Thus our incapacity to imagine or 
conceive certain things proves simply that we have no experience 
which enables us to do so. It neither proves, nor to my mind 
does it tend to prove, that what we cannot imagine or conceive cannot ’ 
be conceived or imagined by any other intelligent being, even if he is 
omnipotent. To me the expression “space of four dimensions” con- 
veys no meaning whatever, but I am far from denying that it might 
convey a meaning to a being with faculties differently constitutcd, 
and I believe mathematicians would be able to give grounds for - 
supposing that it would. 

As to the second point, I say, that though we cannot picture to 
ourselves a state of things in which the conditions of time, space, 
and number differ from those with which we are acquainted, in the 
sense of forming a complete and coherent mental picture of it, we can 
easily imagine facts which would prevent us from forming our present 
ideas about time, space, and number, or would show that if formed, 
those ideas were false. If, then, such facts existed, our present ideas 
as to time, space, and number would not exist, or if they did, would 
be regarded as false. Hence their truth depends upon the continued 
non-existence of facts readily imaginable, and hence we must conclude 
either that they might be otherwise, or that no one fact which we 
observe could be ‘otherwise, and in either case they have no such 
special character as is denoted by the expression “necessary truths.” 

Not to trouble you longer, I will conclude with a single illustration 
of this. Dr. Ward says:.“ Let there be sixteen rows of pebbles, each 
containing eighteen. It is a necessary truth that the whole number 
is two hundred and eighty-eight. Ommipotence could divide one 
pebble into two or create new pebbles, but it is beyond the sphere of 
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Omnipotence to effect that, so long as there remain sixteen rows of 
eighteen pebbles each, the whole number of pebbles should be either 
more or less than two hundreds, eight tens, and eight units.” , There 
is, I believe, a superstition in Wiltshire that no one can count the 
stones at Stonehenge, but that if you pass your life in counting you 
will always bring out a different result. Now suppose this were the 
fact, and suppose it were a fact commonly observed, that if you 
counted Dr. Ward’s pebbles over and’ over again, arranging them each 
time in a different order, you always brought out a different result, 
would it not follow that the multiplication table was nottrue? That 
table assumes, and so implicitly asserts, that there are things which 
retain their identity for a certain time, and that they do not lose it 
by the alteration of their position. I do not see why this truth 
should not be otherwise, why there should not be a world in which 
the act of putting two pairs of things together should reduce the 
number to three, just as the juxtaposition of two drops of water pro- 
duces one drop.* It is true that the one drop contains as much water 
as the two contained, but this is very far from being immediately 
obyious, or from being incapable of being disproved by experience. 
Every proposition in the multiplication table is indeed either merely 
arbitrary, or else it is a statement of the fact that by varying the 
arrangement of\groups of objects you do not vary their number, which 
isa property of matter learnt by experience. When you say three 
times three are nine, you either give a name to three groups of threes 
which name might just as well be eleven or seven as nine, or else 
you affirm that the juxtaposition or rearrangement of three groups 
of three things does not affect their number, which is perfectly true, 
but is necessary only in the general sense already referred to. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me that the one type of truth and 
knowledge is the proposition—‘“ This sheet of paper which I hold in 


* Dr. Ward observes: “On such a supposition, if the inhabitants possessed reason, 
they would know ‘with absolute certainty that two and two make neither more nor 
less than four, and they would know that some power was constantly at work destroy- 
ing material objects which had existed, or uniting material objects which hud been 
distinct. As Mr. Stephen has not assigned any reasons for his opinions on this head, 
I need not assign any reasons for mine.” I think I have assigned a reason. My argu- 
ment is that the multiplication table assumes, that by changing the position of things, 
their number is unaffected. This is a fact which might be imagined to be otherwise. 
Suppose it were otherwise, where, I ask, would you get your multiplication table? 
How would it ever occur to the mind ? Dr. Ward simply asserts that it would do so. 
I should be curious to see his reasons for this opinion. Till he gives them, the matter 
stands thus. We agree that the multiplication table represents and assumes a fact 
proved by continual experience. I affirm, and he denies, that its truth is dependent 
on the continuance of the experience In reference to illustiations similar to this 
published by me years ago, Professor Clifford observed in a paper published in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for October, that in such a world the ‘word “number” 
would have quite a different meaning from the one which it bears with us. No doubt 
it would. The very point which I wish to prove is that propositions about space and 
number, and the very meaning of those words, are as much dependent upon expe- 
rience cs any others, and in this Profersor Clifford would (I suppose) agree. 
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my hand is blue, and that other is white,” and that all other assertions 
ave reducible to this type. Truth thus means the correspondence 
between the thoughts or images raised by words, and the thoughts or 


“ images raised by the joint action of the senses and the mind directed 


to the things to which the words refer. Whether such truth is called 
“ necessary ” or not is to me matter of indifference. The essential 
point'is that whén we say that statements are true, we mean only 


that they correspond either with present perception, or with a present _ 


recollection of past perception checked and corrected as far as 
possible. When we say'that they are certain, we mean only that we 
do not, in fact, doubt them at the time when we make them. Truth 
and certainty are words of degree. They never can be freed from 
any errors which may be inherent in our faculties or our memory, 
and every assertion which we make is, or ought to be, made subject to 


‘a tacit reservation in respect of such errors. You cannot have any- 


thing truer than truth or more certain than certainty, in the senses of 
truth and certainty just stated. 





This was‘the paper to which Dr. Ward replied by a paper published 
as an article in the Dublin Review for July, 1874. The article 
contains much matter which I am content to leave without further 
remark to the judgment of those who read the two papers, but it is 
summed up by Dr. Ward himself in two theses, each of which he 
supports by two arguments. Before I proceed to the explanations 
which these arguments show to be necessary, I will state, in Dr. 
Ward’s own words, each of the theses and each of the arguments by 
which it is supported, together with my answer to each argument. 
Dr. Ward states his theses and the arguments in favour of them very 
shortly, and I will imitate his brevity 1 in my answers. The italies in 
every case, indeed all the italics in this article without exception, 
are Dr. Ward’s. 


FIRST THESIS, 


“The phenomenist admits that we can know with absolute certainty 
the triangularity of all trilaterals; but he adds, that our mode of 
obtaining that knowledge is experience and observation. My first 
thesis has been merely negative, viz., that these assuredly are not the 
ways in which such knowledge is gained.” 

FIRST ARGUMENT.—Not one man in a million has observed the fact 
that trilaterals are triangular. 

AnsweR.—If so, not one man in a million knows that trilaterals 
aie triangular. Every man who does know it has either observed 
it as a fact for himself, or has had the fact pointed out to him by 
others, and knows it for that reason. ` 

SECOND ARGUMENT. —In the enormous majority of instances when 
the axiom [i.e., that all trilaterals are triangular] is first known by us, 
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it is accepted as an entirely new proposition, and yet as ae not- 
withstanding its novelty, selfevidently true. 

ANSWER.—The same may be said of every truth which is ; proved 
by experiment. The proposition that the words now under the 
reader's eye are printed on the page before him, is accepted by every 
reader who sees them for the first time as an entirely new proposition, 
and yet as being, notwithstanding its novelty, self-evidently true. Yet 
that proposition is proved by experience and observation only. 


SECOND THESIS. 


“This axiom [ie the axiom that trilaterals are triangular] is 
known by us as necessarily true.” ‘ : 

First ARGUMENT.—I do not see how any one can deny—certainly 
Mr. Mill expressly admits—that the triangularity of all trilaterals 
can be known by purely mental experimentation, by the mere process 
of imagining a trilateral. The axiom, then, is self-evident, or, in 
other words, is known to be true by the mere process of being duly 
pondered [not pondered, but imagined, which is a different thing.] 

ANSWER.—This also is true (subject to the qualification in 
brackets); but it is not inconsistent with the theory that belief 
in the doctrine in question is based upon experience. Having seen 
various lines and triangles we can imagine others, and argue about 
them as well as if they were represented by actual figures drawn 
on paper. Dr. Ward’s argument requires some one who could 
imagine triangles without ever having learnt, by sight or touch, 
‘what a straight line is, without knowing by experience what is 
meant by space. Imagination is based on sensation, and sensation 
is one of the constituent elements of experience. Mr, Mill’s point 
is, that in this particular case imagination is a kind of experience. 

SECOND ARGUMENT.—“ This second reason for my second thesis is 
` based on that conviction of necessity which inevitably arises in our 
mind when we contemplate this or any other geometrical axiom. We 
pronounce at once, on the question being placed before. us, that the 
triangularity of trilaterals is not simply a phenomenon which pre- 
vails within the region of our experience, but a truth which could not 
be otherwise, of which Omnipotence could not effect the contradictory. 
I allege this as a fact of which every one must be cognisant who 
carefully and fairly examines his own mind.” 

Dr. Ward proceeds to say, that this “conviction of necessity cannot 
possibly be due to the mere frequent experience and observation of ” 
(any mathematical) “axiom.” In proof of this, he returns to the 
illustration about fire. Every one experiences the heating power of 
fire as often at least as he perceives that a trilateral is triangular, and 
probably his attention is much more frequently directed to it, yet “we 
see no repugnance whatever in the notion that in some other planet a 
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_ substance may be found which in every other respect resembles fire, 
but yet which does not possess this particular property of imparting 
warmth.” 3 | , 

‘ANSWERS.—(1.) It is not shown that a necessary truth (whatever 
that may be) cannot be known by observation and experience only ; 
therefore, admitting, for the sake of argument, that what we are 
alleged to “ pronounce at once ” is pronounced at once, and is true, it 
does not follow that the truths so pronounced are not learnt by 
experience, g 

(2.) No such “conviction of necessity ” as is alleged to rise in “our 
minds” arises in my mind on contemplating such axioms. The only 
convigtions which do arise in my mind with respect to them are that 
they appear at present to sum up the facts of external nature which 
are continually under my observation; that I have no ground to 
expect such an alteration in those facts as would falsify the axioms 
in question ; and that I cannot form any consistent inherent picture 
of such a state of facts, though I can readily imagine isolated results, 
which if they existed would throw doubt upon such axioms. Hence, 
whenever I have occasion to think of time, space, or number, I 
imagine them as being what to my present experience they seem to 
be, and, if my memory is correct, always have been. 

(3.) I have never tried to account for the “conviction of necessity” 
which is said to attend our knowledge of mathematical axioms by the 
frequency with which we experience their truth. Our certainty of 
their truth (I avoid the phrase “conviction of necessity”) arises from 
their simplicity and the directness with which we observe the facts 
which mathematical axioms describe. The experience by which we 
learn the meaning of the words “straight line” and “crooked line,” 
is the experience by which we perceive the truth of the proposition 
two straight lines cannot inclose a space. The experience by which 
we learn the meaning of the words, “a blue sheet of paper,” is the 
experience by which we perceive the truth of thé proposition, “ this 
‘ sheet of paper is blue ;” but the mere frequency with which we look 
at the sheet of paper, has nothing to do with our certainty of the 
truth of the proposition. One steady look is as good for the purpose 
of producing that certainty as ten thousand looks; but one is abso- 
lutely indispensable. So of the lines. 

This shortly sums up what I have to say by way of rejoinder to 
Dr. Ward’s reply. I now proceed to the further explanations which 
from his article appear to be required. I think that his theory is 
pervaded by two errors more or less connected together, which vitiate 
all. his speculations. These errors are an obscure and imperfect con- 
ception of what is meant by experience, and a confusion of thought 
about necessity and possibility, which, as I shall try to show, leads 
-him into strange inconsistencies. First, I will consider the subject 
of experience ; and next, the subject of necessity and possibility. 
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Dr. Ward’s reasoning seems to assume throughout that the 
acquisition of knowledge by experience must in all cases be a gradual 
process. He seems, for instance, to be under the impression that a ' 
man who speaks of learning from experience that two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third, means that the-assertion is 
generalized from the observation of a vast number of individual 
triangles. If this is not Dr. Ward's impression, I do not understand 
such a passage as the following: “Imagine grave philosophers, telescope 
in hand, éndeavouring to discern some trilateral in distant space in 
order that they may carefully count the number of its angles.” This, 
of course, is meant to suggest that those who think as I do,* ought in 


_ consistency to perpetrate the absurdity in question. The best way of 


answering this will be to show, by an example, what I mean by 
learning from experience the proposition to which Dr. Ward continually 
recurs about triangles having three sides. 

First. What is the proposition? Dr. Ward says :—“ The axiom 
which throughout my articles I have chosen for the purpose of 
illustrating this question has been the axiom that “all trilateral 
figures are triangular.” I certainly never heard that this propo- 
sition was “an axiom ” at all, but this is of little importance. It 
is more important to remark that as stated the proposition is not 
even true. For instance, a capital Z or N is a trilateral figure, 
but it has two-and not three angles. If the three sides were 
zigzags the figures might still be called trilateral, but they would 
have many more than three angles. To make the so-called axiom 
true, it must be worded in the following or in equivalent terms :— 
“If a portion of a plane superficies is enclosed by three straight 
lines they will form three angles with cach other, and no more.” 
Now I assert that this proposition is learnt from experience and 
nothing else; and I further assert that experience, and experience 
alone, enables us to assert that this proposition is true of every part 
of space,—that it is as true in Sirius as it 1s in London. 

Any one who wished to teach a person the proposition just stated 
could do so by drawing a triangle and pointing out that it had three 
angles, and no more. He might then procced to show in various 
obvious ways that if the three sides were arranged in any other way, 
they would not enclose space. One obvious mode of doing this would , 
be to tell the student to imagine any one of the three sides turned 
round on either of its extremities as a centre. So long as it con- 
tinued to enclose any portion of space it would cut the other two 
lines at two points, and as soon as it ceased to do so the three 
lines would cease to enclose space. This surely is experience in 
the strictest sense of the word, and the result is to show the student 


* In Dr. Ward’s language “ phenomenists,” Dr. Ward being a “necessist.” I may 
in passing disclaim these nicknames. I dislike Dr. Ward’s habit of coining words. 
Surely the common English of every day hfe is quite capable of expressing any 
proposition which has a distincb meaning. 
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that the only way in which those particular three lines could be 
made to enclose space is by cutting each other at three points. If 
further proof were wanting, he might be challenged to do it in any 
other way. I cannot conceive in what other manner the proposition 
could be established, and I think Dr. Ward himself would own 
that this was not merely experience, but experience in the form of a 
crucial experiment. 

I suppose Dr. Ward would say that such a proof would apply to 
only one trianglé, or set of triangles, and that the difficulty is to 
show how experience could establish it with reference to all possible 
triangles ın every part of space. i 

The experiment in question might readily be so managed as to 
apply to all possible triangles. By. making each of the three lines 
revolve on its extremity, each of them is made to point in every 
direction to which any straight line in the plane of the paper can 
point. By making the paper revolve on its axis, each triangle is 
made to occupy successively all the planes into which space can be 
divided. Thus, with a single triangle and a single sheet of paper, we 
can perform experiments which show that the proposition in question 
is not affected either by the direction of the lines or by the plane in 
which they are placed. Equally simple experiments would show that 
it is unaffected by the length of the lines. 

If a man was so unimaginative as to require*such illustrations, 
it would be easy to show him that the result was the same whether 
the sides of the triangle were -an inch long, or were drawn by the 
imagination between three fixed stars situated in remote parts of 
the “sky. It can hardly be said that this is not an appeal to expe- 
rience, and it appears to me equally idle to deny that the proper 
inference from the experience in question is that the proposition 
applies to every part of space where there are or may be straight 
lines. We believe triangles in Sirius to be like triangles in London, 
because our eyes tell us that Sirius is included im the vast vault 
which we call space, and because the acquaintance with the three 
dimensions of space which we gain by looking at it and moving about 
in it assures us that a straight line is a straight line, whatever way it 
points, and whatever its length may be. 

Indeed the very terms of the proposition, when correctly stated, 
are such as to show its truth when they are compared with the 
things which they denote. This may be easily shown. ‘The propo- 

` sition is as follows when correctly stated :—“ If a portion of a plane 
superficies is enclosed by three straight lines they will form three 
angles with one another, and no more." What isa plane superficies? 
Anything flat—this sheet of paper, for instance. What do you 
mean by the words “enclose a portion of a plane superficies ?” 
Drawing lines in different directions, but in the same plane, so 
arranged as to return to the point from which you begin. What is 
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an angle? The figure made by the meeting of two straight lines 
going in different directions, or a bent line each of the parts of which 


. , is straight. Draw three straight lines in different directions in 
such a manner that the third line ends where the first line began. . 


Here they are or thus jer or thus 3 


In either of these cases the three lines enclose space, and meet 
‘each other, in three points, Thus the proposition described as 
“a necessary truth” comes, when properly stated and explained, 
to this plain statement of two matters of fact—first: figures 
enclosing space can be drawn with three sides and three Aro 


and they are commonly called triangles. Secondly, no one ever, 


yet has been able to imagine or to suggest a way in which three 
straight lines can be made to cut each other in more than three 
places. This is really all that the proposition that all trilaterals 
are triangular means, If any one thinks that it means more, I 
would recommend to his notice the article by Professor Clifford 
already referred to. At the conclusion of that article, the author 
states his conviction that we do not know that mathematical axioms 
are universally true. Whether he is right or wrong in this I do not 
pretend to say. It is enough for my argument that a man of the 
highest scientific attainments deliberately makes such an assertion. 


How Dr. Ward can reconcile the fact that Professor Clifford has _ 


expressed such an opinion with his own theory of necessary truth I 
cannot imagine. The article in question directly contradicts, by its 


very existence, Dr. Ward’s assertion that a “conviction of necessity . 


inevitably arises in our minds when we contemplate any geometrical 
axiom.” Unless Professor Clifford deceives himself on a matter of 
which no one else can judge, no such conviction arises in the mind a 
at least one very eminent mathematician.* 

I am almost ashamed to labour a point which to my mind is ` 
so clear that to enforce it is like burning daylight, but experience, 
the universal teacher, shows that it is not equally clear to every one. 
Perhaps this question may throw some light on the subject. 
Is there one single proposition about time, space, or number, of 
which we can affirm that its truth would be known to a being who 
had no sensations whatever ? If not, sensation—and so experience 
is essential to knowledge, and Dr. Ward’s fundamental thesis, that 


* The following is an extract from the article referred to :—“ I am driven to con- - 


clude in regard to every apparently universal statement either that it is not really 
universal, but a particular statement about my nervous system, about my apparatus 
of thought, or thet I do not know that it is true, and,to this conclusion . . . I shall 
endeavour to lead yous? 
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certain truths “are cognizable by us quite independently of expe- 
rience,” is disproved. nn 
So much ‘for the question of experience. I pass to the confusion 
of thought about necessity, to which I have already referred. It 
appears to me that Dr. Ward’s views on this ‘matter may be shown 
to expose him to the following dilémma. Hither he must give up 
the whole doctrine of necessary truth, which, as he would himself 
admit, forms an essential point of the philosophical foundation upon 
which he wishes to place Roman Catholic theology, or he must accept 
it in a form which would reduce all mysteries to nonsense, and render 
all miracles impossible. He is aware of the danger, and makes an 
effort to avoid it, which I will examine in its place, but I must first 
show what his opinion is. In his last paper he gives the following 
explanation of the expression “necessary truth” —“a truth which 
could not be otherwise, of which Omnipotence could not effect the 
contradictory.” 
The second part of this definition is the really important member 
of it. If it were left out the first part would fall of itself. What 
is the meaning of “could not” or “cannot?” Power,so far as we 
know, can be exerted only by voluntary agents. The statement that 
a man cannot enclose a space with two straight lines is both intel- 
ligible and true. The statement that two straight lines “cannot” 
enclose a space taken strictly is as unmeaning as the statement that 
they cannot paint a picture. Three straight lines “cannot” in this 
sense enclose a space any more than two, though any man can do it 
- with three straight lines. I think therefore that Dr. Ward was per- 
fectly right in adding the second to the first branch of his definition, 
“ A necessary truth is a truth which could not be otherwise,” is a defi- 
nition which tells us nothing unless the words “could not be” are 
connected with some voluntary agent. This is the reason why my 
paper assumes that a “truth which could not be otherwise” means a 
truth which we cannot imagine to be otherwise ; and I have already 

` given reasons which I need not repeat for thinking that the mere fact 
that men are unable to imagine the falsehood of geometrical axioms, 
proves nothing more than the fact that they are unable to alter any 
one fact which they perceive. Hence the really important part of Dr. 
Ward’s definition of necessary truth is that they are truths of which 
Omnipotence cannot effect the contradictory. The result of it is, that 
in order to know whether or not a truth is necessary, we must know 
what God can and what he cannot do. 

As I have already shown, there is a sense! in which the power of 
God islimited by the language of man. Define gold as a metal of a 
yellow colour, and God cannot make red gold. Define a siraight line 
as a line which is not bent, and God cannot’ make a straight line 
which is bent. This, however, is mere quibbling. The substantial 
question is whether we can learn anything froim asking ourselves 
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whether God can or cannot bring about particular results capable of 
being more or less intelligibly described by human language. To me 
such an inquiry appears wholly absurd and monstrous. If a book- 
“worm had somehow or other arrived at the conclusion that a Bible 
was probably produced by a being who possessed whatever the 
bookworm meant by intelligence, and if having arrived at that con- 
clusion it were to go on to inquire what this being could and could 
not do, in order to get a measure of the comparative value of diffe- 
rent propositions which its fellow bookworms had laid down about 
eating the leaves of books, it would act very like a man who affects 
to know what can and what cannot be done by a Being capable of 
doing everything which displays marks of design, of arranging the 
stars, making men and women, animals, and insects discoverable only 
by the microscope. 

Dr. Ward can hardly take this view. It is essential to his whole 
system that he should measure the power of God, and when examined 
it will distinctly appear that he does, in fact, measure it by the 
powers of his own mind. He does, as a matter of fact, argue upon 
the supposition that God cannot do certain things because the human . 
imagination stands in the way of it, and that God can do everything 
which the human imagination can conceive or depict. $ 

Of course Dr. Ward does not, and could not, hold this theory 
consciously. Of course he repudiates it when it is ascribed to him, 
In his last paper upon the subject, he says :—“ Imagine a Catholic 
of all men committing himself to such an argument! Imagine a 
Catholic implying that what is inconceivable is necessarily false! 
Did any one, e.g., ever dream of imagining that human beings on 
earth can conceive in its integrity the dogma of the Blessed Trinity ? 
Of course I heartily agree with my critic that things utterly incon- 
ceivable by the human intellect may to beings of a higher nature 
be the simplest of truths.” 

That a Catholic or any other man should be led by the necessities 
of his argument to contradict himself; and that he should be pre- 
vented from seeing this by his own verbal subtlety, is nothing at 
all surprising, and any one who has read Dr. Ward’s articles must, 
I think, perceive that no man is more likely to be led into such 
a position; for no writer of our day is so fond of coining new 
words and devising verbal distinctions. J think that in the present 
case it can be shown that he has found himself compelled by 
the necessities of his argument to take the human faculties as 
being the measure of God’s omnipotence in some cases, whilst in 
other cases which depend upon the same principle he arbitrarily 
refuses to do so. f i 

The first part of this proposition is proved by passages already 
quoted for another purpose. 

His first argumtent in support of the thesis that mathematical 
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axioms. are necessarily true is this: “The triangularity of, all 
trilaterals can be known by purely mental experimentation, by the 
mere process of imagining a trilateral. By this act of imagination 
we know infallibly that” [any] “trilateral is triangular, or, in other 
words, that it is outside the sphere of Omnipotence to make a trilateral 
which shall not be triangular.” Thus by a mere act of imagination 
we learn what God cannot do. The second argument in support of 
the same thesis is very much to the same effect. It “is based on that 
conviction of necessity which inevitably arises in our,mind when we 
contemplate this” (the triangularity of trilaterals) “or any other 
geometrical axiom. We pronounce at once that’ the triangularity of 
trilaterals is not simply a phenomenon which prevails within the 
region of our own experience, but a truth which could not be other- 
` wise, of which Omnipotence could not effect the contradictory.” In 
fewer words God cannot alter mathematical axioms, because we have 
a conviction that God cannot alter them. A feeling of ours, the “ con- 
viction of necessity arising in our minds,” is the negative limit of God’s 
power. He cannot do what we feel that he cannot do. 

In other places, Dr. Ward uses the human imagination to show 
positively what God. can do. For instance, he says that “an Om- 
nipotent Creator could, on any given occasion, deprive fire of its 
warmth-giving property,” “support stones in the water,’ “alter the 
taste of beetroot,” “divide one pebble into two, or create new pebbles,” 
and so forth. In a passage referred to above, he says in effect that 
there may be a substance like fire in all other respects in some other 
planet, because “we see no repugnance whatever” in the notion. 
That is, the existence of such a body is possible because we can 
imagine it as existing. Thus, the power of causing innumerable 
events is ascribed to God, simply, as far as I can see, because man can 
imagine their occurrence. We thus find that Dr. Ward believes God 
to be able to bring about any result which man can distinctly imagine, 
and that he also believes on the strength of acts of his imagination 
and feelings in his own mind that there are other things which God 
cannot do. It would be natural to conclude from this that Dr. Ward 
makes the powers of his own mind, his-:power of conceiving or imagining, 
the measure of God’s Omnipotence; and I believe that this inference 
is just, though, as the paragraph above quoted shows, he repudiates 
it, and regards it with something approaching to horror. 

I now proceed to consider the means by which he tries to avoid 
it. His opinions on the subject are to be found in an article pub- 
lished in the Dublin Review for July, 1871, called “The Rule and 
Motive of Certitude”’ The point of that article, as far as it affects 
the present question, may be stated very briefly in the following 
propositions, which are almost in Dr. Ward’s own words.* 


* The passage is so important that I give Dr. Ward’s very words, though they are 
not very conveniently arranged, and are encumbered with matter immaterial to 
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1. A proposition is necessarily false which contradicts what is 
known by the very conception of its subject. ; 

2. If the subject is apprehended as infinitely transcending the 

ae thereof, various propositions are not known by its very 


_ conception which otherwise would be [so known]. 


3. Therefore proposition (1) is consistent with the assertion that 
many propositions are indubitably true, though “they may most fitly 
be called inconceivable and unthinkable.” 

I do not understand what is meant by, “knowing by the very 
conception of a subject.” A man &nows that the leaf under his 
eyes is green, not by his, conception of it, but by looking at it; 
nor do I understand how the fact, that a leaf or anything else has 
many other qualities besides those denoted by the ‘word leaf, 
prevents us from understanding those which are so denoted, or 
entitles us to talk nonsense ‘about, them. A man may know. that a 
leaf is green, that it has a particular shape, and occupies a particular 
portion of space. He may also know that it has an internal structure, 
a set of organs which “infinitely transcend ” his knowledge of them; 
but he would not therefore believe the most learned ‘botanist in the 
world if he were to assert things “inconceivable and unthinkable” 
about the leaf affecting its shape and colour :, if, for instance, he were 
to say that it was both green and’ also bright scarlet, and that it was 
often in two places at once; the reply would be, “I can judge of that 
as well as you.” Leaving ‘these dark sayings as they stand, let us 
see how they apply to particular cases. 

Dr. Ward repeats again and again ina variety of fos of words 
that God cannot make two straight lines enclose a space. 

The catechism put forward by all the Roman Catholic bishops in 
England as a simple statement of their creed contains these questions 
and answers :—Q. What is the Holy Eucharist 7—A. It is the true 
body and blood of Christ under the appearances of bread and wine.. 
Q. How are the bread and wine changed into the body and blood of 


"Christ ?—A. By the power of God, to whom nothing is impossible or 


difficult. Q. When ‘is .the change made ?—A. When the words of 
consecration ordained by esus Christ are pronounced by the priest 
in the Mass. i 

„When Mass is per ened a quantity of wafers are consecrated 
at- once, each of which is declared to be the true body of Christ, 


. the present argument. They are these : P. 57, “ But we think there are propositions 


which may most fitly be called inconceivable and unthinkable, yet which all theists 


‘ regard as indubitably true. We refer to religions mysteries.” P, 59, ‘ We implied a 


few pages back that a proposition is necessarily false which contradicts what is 
known by the’very conception of its ‘subject.’ We should hete ‘explain that this 
does not at all conflict with what-we have just been saying about mysteries. The 
reason is this. When the archetype is apprehended by me as indefinitely transcending 
my conception thereof various propositions are not ‘known by its very conception,’ 


_ which otherwise would be.” , . er ae 
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and Masses are being performed ‘all over the world at the same 
moment. : 

Hence if the statement in the seein is true, the true body 
of Christ is in many places at one and the same moment of time. 
Hence God can cause a body to be in two or more places at once. . 
Yet says Dr. Ward he cannot cause two straight lines to enclose a 
space. The one operation is a mystery, “utterly inconceivable by the 
human intellect,” no doubt, but indubitably true. The other contra- 
dicts that which is “ cognized” as a “necessary truth,” and God himself 
cannot do that. How can distinctions about “knowing by the very 
conception of a subject,” and any other kind of knowing, meet a case 
like this? What intelligible distinction is it possible to draw between 
the state of our minds as to the proposition, “two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space,” and the proposition, “a body cannot be in 
two places at once?” Dr. Ward says that by the mere act of 
imagining a trilateral, we know infallibly that every trilateral 
must be triangular, and that God himself could not make a four- 
cornered one. What answer can he give to a person who says 
that by the act of imagining a “true body” he is satisfied that God 
himself cannot put it in two places at once, because he “knows 
infallibly by this act of imagination” that every body fills at every 
time one determinate part of space, or, in other words, that “ it is 
outside the sphere of Omnipotence to cause it to be in more portions 
of space than one” at any time ? 

The more this result is considered the more amazing it will 
appear to be, ‘That all trilaterals are triangular is a necessary 
truth, which Gad himself cannot alter. It is kuown “by the very 
conception of the subject.” That a body cannot be in two places 
at once, is not known by the very conception of the subject, probably 
because body is apprehended by us as infinitely transcending our 
conception of it, therefore God can cause a body to be in two 
places at once, or even in three or more. If go, surely he can make 
a four-cornered figure of three sides—for the true body may as well be 
straight as of any other figure—and if it can be in two places at once 
it can make a trilateral with four corners. T'wo-ordinary straight lines 
would form one of the angles, and the transcendent body being in two 
places at once would form three others with them and with itself. 
We, therefore, thus get a three-sided figure with four angles, which 
contradicts the necessary truth cognized by Dr. Ward. Thus the 
necessary and contingent truth may be brought into collision; and 
what is to happen then ? 

Upon the whole, it would seem that we are not much aided in our 
search after necessary truth, by being told to ask ourselves what 
God cannot do, and the diffieulty is, if possible, increased by the 
information given in a very cautious and elaborate way, that he 
can accomplish some apparent impossibilities but’ not others; and | 
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that the test by which the two classes of apparent impossibilities 
may be distinguished, is that those which cannot be accomplished are 
and that the others are not known to be impossible “by the very 
conception of the subject.” 

Do we then learn more as to the nature of necessary truths by 


approaching the test proposed from the other side, that is to say,. 


by considering the question, What God can do? Dr. Ward does not 
explicitly answer this question, but the illustrations already referred 
to show that he considers that God can bring about any result which 
man can distinctly imagine. It is almost as difficult to reconcile the 
doctrine of necessary truths with this assumption as to reconcile it 
with the belief in mysteries. I do not understand what is meant by 
knowing by-the very conception of a subject, but be this as it may, 
we all know somehow or other that iron is hard and solid, and that 
it occupies space. Does Dr. Ward affirm, and if so on what grounds, 
that God can separate two links of an iron chain without breaking 
either of them? A being like a man, only much stronger and more 
dexterous, might probably be able to open one, of the links, take out 
the other, and solder up the opening so quickly, that the human eye 
could not follow the operation; but this is another matter. My 
question is, whether God could make the one piece of iron pass 
through the other without dividing it? Whether, in other words, he 
could cause two pieces of metal to occupy the same space, at the 
- game time, let the time be as short, and the space as small as you 
please? Ifthe answer is yes, then God can “effect the contradictory” 
of a truth which to me at least appears (to use Dr. Ward’s phrase) 
as necessary as any geometrical axiom whatever. To speak of two 
iron rods as occupying let us say the same cubic inch of space at the 
same moment of time, is to talk nonsense; just as much as to talk 
of two straight lines enclosing a space. I can attach no more 
meaning to the one statement than to the other. If the answer is 
no, then God’s powers are only an exaggeration of human powers. God, 
like man, must command nature by obeying it. His operations, like 
ours, must be limited by the properties of matter. Such a conception 
is of course inconsistent with the whole of Dr. Ward’s theology. In 
particular it would make creation impossible. To make something out 
of nothing is a feat which no imaginable extension of human skill and’ 
power would even tend to effect. ‘Once admit the doctrine of necessary 
` truth, and it will inevitably follow that unless it can be shown how 
a given result might be brought about by a man sufficiently strong 
and skilful, it can never be positively affirmed that God can bring it 
about, for a necessary truth may stand in the way. ` 

Dr. Ward’s utterances about fire are a good illustration of this. In 
the paper printed above I said that Br. Ward would probably admit 
that God “could make cold fire.” In his reply Dr. Ward says, “ We are 
constantly: experiencing and observing the warmth-givingness of fire. 
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.... Yet there is no kind of conviction existing in our mind as to 
the necessity of this fact; we see no repugnance whatever in the 
notion that in some other planet a substance may be found which 
in every other respect resembles fire .... but yet which does not 
possess this particular property of imparting warmth.” In the Dublin 
Review for January; 1874, he says.in substance (in the passage 
quoted above). that it is clear that “an Omnipotent Creator 
could on any occasion deprive fire of its warmth-giving property.” 
These passages throw a light on Dr. Ward’s theories, of which it 
is impossible to overrate the importance. He will not go so far as 
to say in terms that God can make cold fire, . He probably feels that 
to make such an assertion is very like saying that God can make a 
crooked straight line. - He thinks, however, that God can go very 
near making cold fire. He can make something exactly like fire in 
every other respect except that, of giving warmth. Moreover, he 
can deprive fire of its “warmth-givingness” on any particular 
occasion. l 

Each of these assertions is very strange, and more particularly the 
last. If God can deprive fire of its “ warmth-givingness” on any par- 
ticular occasion, why might he not go on doing so continually, and 
thus make cold fire? Apart from this, however, what right has Dr. 
Ward to say that the “ warmth-givingness of fire” is not a necessary 
truth? which he must say before he can assert that God can “effect 
its contradictory.” The only ground on which he can say so is that he 
can imagine the other qualities of fire combined in one substance, 
this one being left, out. No,doubt he can, but what does that prove ? 
How can any man undertake to assert that everything which he can 
imagine may exist? Nothing is more easy than to imagine a man 
enjoying perpetual youth, and living for millions of ages, floating 
about in the air, crossing the.sea on a cloak, or walking about with 
his head in his hand ; but before we can undertake to say that these 
things are possible, we must show how they can be effected con- 
sistently with what’ we know of the properties of matter. It is one 
thing to admit, as I should, that we cannot deny that they might be 
done by a being of immeasurable power .and skill, but it is quite 
another to affirm, as Dr. Ward impliedly does, that they certainly ` 
can be done. : 

If we could analyse all the facts which are referred to by the 
proposition “fire heats the human body” as distinctly as we can 
analyse the facts referred to by the proposition “the square of the 
hypothenuse of, a right-angled triangle ig equal to the sum of the 
squares of the sides enclosing the right angle,” we might probably 
discover that to speak of depriving fire on any given occasion of its 
“warmth-givingness,” or to speak of constructing a substance 
_ resembling fire in every other particular than its capacity of giving 
warmth, is exactly like speaking of,causing the squares of the 
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hypothenuses of a few right-angled triangles to be not quite so large 
as the sumof the squares of the sides for a few days, or of con- 
structing a triangle similar to a right-angled triangle in every other 
property except this. The progress of, physical science seems to 
me to make it probable in the highest degree that this actually is 
the case. Every fresh discovery seems to point to the general 
conclusion that the qualities of space which we can grasp with 
perfect distinctness, arè only particular cases of a principle which 
extends to matter in all its forms, that nothing but our ignorance 
prevents us from exhibiting all the phenomena of animal life for 
instance, in the form of conclusions connected by demonstrations as 


strict as Euclid, with definitions, axioms, -and postulates having as: 


good a claim as his to the title of necessary truths. No one can 
positively affirm this, however probable it may appear; but until 
any one can affirm the contrary, until it can be shown that no 
assertion about the qualities of matter is a necessary truth, Dr. 
Ward cannot on his own principles justify his implied assertion that 
God can do whatever man can imagine. The utmost that he can 


properly assert is that God can probably do whatever man could 


do if he were much stronger and more skilful than he is. 

For these reasons I say that the doctrine of necessary truth cannot 
be stated in any coherent or intelligible form except a‘ form which 
turns all mysteries into nonsense, and reduces all miracles to the 
type of such a discovery as the electric telegraph. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me that the word necessary as applied 
to truth is unmeaning. “Necessary truth,” in short, is nothing but 
truth disfigured by an unnecessary adjective which obscures the 
real question at issue between Dr. Ward and his opponents. This 
question is, “ What is truth?” When we affirm that a proposition 
is true, can we affirm more than-that the words of which it consists 
raise in our minds, thoughts, images, conceptions, ideas, or whatever 
else you please to call them, corresponding more or less distinctly 
and completely to those which are'now, or which, as we now think, 
formerly were or hereafter will be raised in our minds by the direction 
of our bodily senses to external objects, or by our own internal 
feelings? Can we, in short, leap off our own shadows? Can we 
make any affirmation at all which is not at bottom an affirmation 
about ourselves? Is not the whole of our knowledge subject to all 
the limitations, and liable to all the imperfections which beset lan- 
guage, sense, memory, anticipation, the process of drawing inferences, 
and, in a.word, every human operation whatever? In one word, is 
not truth relative to man? 

That this is so is an assertion hardly to be distinguished from the 
doctrine, that all our knowledge is founded upon experience, and that 
all our opinions on matters external to ourselves, which we can neither 
see, hear, touch, nòr otherwise perceive by the exercise of our senses, 
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are of the nature of more or less probable inferences founded upon 
what we can see, hear, toueh, or otherwise perceive. 

It is not, and indeed it cannot be denied by any one, that this is 
so with respect to almost all departments of knowledge. But it is 
vehemently contended by a school of which Dr. Ward is perhaps the 
most prominent Roman Catholic representative in England, that the 
principal doctrines of religion and morals rest upon a different basis. 

And it is almost conceded by them that this opinion cannot be 
maintained unless mathematical and especially geometrical truths can 


” be shown to be based on the foundation on which, as they say, moral 


and religious truths are founded. They feel that it would be almost 
absurd to ask a man to “intue” (to use their strange dialect) the 
truth of the proposition “ there is a God,” unless they can make out 
that he is accustomed to “intue” the proposition, two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, and others of the same sort. This is the 
reason why the doctrine of necessary truth is asserted under all sorts 
of different names with such persistency and such an expenditure of 
needless ingenuity. 

For my own part, I can only regret, as a waste of power, the 
passionate efforts which are continually being made to get at some 
superior kind of truth, by poring over the operations of the mind. 
As Coleridge in the last generation made the distinction between 


* reason and understanding the foundation of-a great part of- his _ 


philosophy, so Dr. Ward attempts to leap off his own shadow by all 
manner of strange phrases about necessary truth and contingent 
truth, “cognizing,” “intuing,” “ ontologism,” “phenomenism,” “ ob- 
jectivism,” the imaginable and the unimaginable, the conceivable 
and the inconceivable, the thinkable’and the unthinkable, knowing 
pure and simple, and “knowing by the very conception of the subject.” 
To me all such speculations are simply an attempt to coin ignorance 
into a superior sort of knowledge by shaking up hard words in a bag. 

I am very far indeed from asserting that the human body, as we 
see and know it, is the whole of the human being; that we are 
nothing more than the aggregates of the various organs and powers 
which can be seen, touched, weighed and measured. I think it 
highly probable that a being with appropriate faculties for that 
purpose would perceive in us much that we cannot perceive in our- 
selves. A man who could not seé his own eyes or those of other 
people, would learn very little about them from pondering on the 
sensation of winking; but he would be guilty of equal and opposite 
errors, if he either concluded that he had no organ by which he was 
able to see, or devised elaborate theories about its nature and pro- 
perties from the very trifling indications of its character afforded 
to him by its use. This is an exact parallel to metaphysics, and 
seems to me to explain their barrenness. As regards the operations 
of our own minds, we resemble persons who, being precluded by 
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circumstances from the’ study of human and comparative anatomy, 
speculate on the internal organs of their own bodies. If persons 
so situated were to attempt to construct’ a system of anatomical 
knowledge out of the obscure feelings of their own hearts, brains, 


lungs, and stomachs, and if this system turned out, on examina-' 


tion, to be composed of slight metaphors derived from their obser- 
vation of their hands, feet, eyes, ears, and mouths, they would, as it 
seems to me, occupy precisely the same position as Dr. Ward and 
many others, who follow methods dependent on the same principle. 
It is by no means improbable that they would, more or less uncon- 
sciously, struggle to conceal even from themselves the true character 
of their undertaking by inventing new and unfamiliar words at every 
turn, and by so disguising real ignorance under an appearance of 
unusual profundity. 

If we consider the words by which the different operations of the 
mind are described we shall find that they supply proof that we know 
nothing about our minds; that our conjectures about them and their 
operations are,to the last degree, vague and unsatisfactory; and that our 
language on the subject is no more than a set of metaphors obviously 
incomplete, and in many respects incorrect. 

Look, first of all, at the names which we give to the mind and 
its principal faculties, if they are to be regarded as something dif- 
ferent from the mind, “I,” “mind,” “spirit,” “soul,” “reason,” 
understanding,’ &¢c. We cannot give the derivation of all these 
words. Some of them, like ancient coins, have passed from hand to 
hand so often, that the original stamp is worn out. This, however, 
is not the case with all, “Spirit” is breath. Whatever “soul” may 
mean, “âme” its equivalent, is “ anima,” and that again is breath. 
x Reason ” and “understanding ” are really no more than two 
metaphors which express the sgme thing in different ways. “That 
which counts or reckons,” “that which stands under,” as a table 
stands under the things laid upon it, and so if it were conscious 
would “ understand ” their relative position. “Verstand” is a similar 
metaphor, but rather less distinct. The French “entendement ” is 
equally instructive, though the metaphor is different. The sense of 
hearing is given as a name to the faculty which understands when 
the ear hears. “Intelligo is ‘intus, or ‘inter’ ‘lego.’” 

Look next at the names of the different mental operations. 
“ Imagine,” “conceive,” “think,” “attend,” “intend,” “apprehend.” 
“comprehend.” The last four are obvious metaphors—“ stretch to,” 
“stretch towards,” “lay hold of,” “‘ grasp.” If this were doubtful, it 
might be proved by reference to a passage in Cicero's “ Academics,” 
in which the author Hiuetrates the stoical doctrine as to the different 
degrees of estan cae “visum,” which may perhaps be called per- 
ception ; “ assensus,” which comes very near to Sapprehension, “ com- 
prehensio,” and “‘scientia.” 
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“Hoc quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat. Nam quum extensis digitis 
adversam manum ostenderat, ‘ Visum inquiebat hujusmodi est... Demde, 
quum paulum digitos constrinxerat, ‘Assensus hujusmodi? Tum quum 
plane compresserat pugnumque fecerat comprehensionern illam esse dicebat. 
Qua ex similitudine etiam nomen ei- re: quod ante non fuerat xaradqyw 
imposuit. Quum autem levam manum admoverat et illum pugnum arcte 
vehementerque compresserat, scientiam talem esse dicebat, cujus compotem 
nisi sapientem esse neminem.” —Academ. I, ii. 47. ; 


The other three words, “think,” “imagine,” “conceive,” are 
equally metaphorical. Dr. Ward is very particular in. drawing dis- 
tinctions between imagination and conception, but surely they mean 
the-same thing, though the meaning is denoted by different metaphors. 
If “think” (as Horne Tooke supposed) is connected with “thing,” it 
is difficult to distinguish it from “imagine.” The difference between 
imagination and conception is the difference between drawing a 
picture and taking,—or, as we should rather say—putting together, 
the parts of a whole. The one.metaphor is clearer and more 
lively; the other more general and better suited to words which do 
not denote objects of sight. The words, “A white horse; sixteen 
hands high, with brown spots, a long'tail, and no shoe on his off fore 
foot,” raise a set of images. The words, “although I bad known 
him for some years, I was not aware that he was married,” might 
more properly be said to be conceived or understood. 

The difference between the two sentences is simply that one 
relates. wholly to objects which can be seen, the other to periods of 
time (“some years ”), legal relations (“ married”), mental operations. 
(“know,” “ known”), persons indicated but not described (* he,” “I”), 
and forms of speech like’ “although,” which by a mental ‘shorthand 
refers to a great number of. other things. (This man was my ac- 
quaintance. I did not know he was married. I do know of most of 
my acquaintances whether they ane married or not. It is singular 
that I did not know it in respect of him.) It is more natural, certainly, 
to speak of putting together such thoughts in one’s mind than to speak 
of drawing a picture of them; but each separate thought might be 
the subject of mental images, and the act of putting or taking several 
things together is itself an image, and a very expressive one. An 
illustration of the fact that language about the mind and its opera- 
tions is metaphorical, is given by Dr. Ward himself, and is all the 
more instructive and interesting on account of the unconsciousness 
with ‘which it is given, He quotes with approbation the following 
passage from Mr. James Martineau :-— 

“ You may deny the idea of the infinite as not clear; and clear it 
is not, if nothing but the mental picture’ of an outline deserve that 
word. But if a thought is clear when it sits apart without danger 
of being confounded with another, when it can exactly keep its own 
in speech.and reasoning without forfeit and without encroachment— 
if, in short, logical clearness.consists not in the idea of a limit but in 
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the limit of the idea—then no sharpest image of any finite quantity 
is clearer than the thought of the infinite.” 

Here a protest against taking imagination as a test of clearness 
is made by means of a series of images much more lively than 
appropriate. A thought is something which can sit, and it can sit 
either in company or alone ; it can be in danger, it can forfeit its own 
territory, and encroach on the territory of other thoughts. It is 
“clear ”’—1.¢,, bright; or “obscure,” that is dark: and its brightness 
stands together in the line drawn round the image (consists in the 
limit of the idea). It would not be easy to crowd a greater number 
of metaphors into a given number-of words. The passage also shows 
how easily able men are run away with by their metaphors, The 
“idea of a limit” is contrasted with “the limit of an idea,” as if there 
was a difference in the sense because there is a difference in the 
sound of the two expressions. Retranslate the metaphors into 
pictures, and it is obvious that the two phrases mean the same thing. 
The “idea of a limit” is the picture of a boundary. “The limit of 
an idea” is the boundary of a picture. Now, as the boundary of the 
picture must be part of the picture, and must be itself depicted, it 
is obvious that these expressions mean one and the same thing. 

Upon the whole it seems to me that the difference between imagi- 
nation, conception, thinking, reasoning, understanding, and all other 
words by which mental operations are described is simply that 
some of the metaphors which these words embody are more appro- 
priate to thoughts upon some subjects, and some to thoughts upon 
other subjects, but that it is idle to attempt to distinguish, with any 
approach to accuracy, either ‘between the processes indicated by 
these words or between the subjects to which those processes are 
applied. To return to the illustration given above, imagine the 
hopeless nonsense into which a® man would fall who attempted, 
simply by studying bis own sensations, to investigate the subject of 
digestion, and to say precisely what his heart and stomach were 
like, and how their operations affected each other. A man may 
describe his own bodily feelings accurately enough without 
possessing any anatomical or physiological knowledge at all, but 
he ought not to think of founding anything further on such a 
description. Surely upon the same principle a wise man ought 
to be content to describe his own thoughts as they arise within 
him without attempting to get beyond them by means of them. 
To think about thinking is to try to escape from metaphor by 
changing your metaphor; to try to avoid the imperfections of lan- - 
guage by translating English into French, French into German, 
German into Spanish, and Spanish back into English. Some friends 
once discussed a question into which was introduced the phrase of 
‘The Personality of the Absolute.’ One of the party excused him- 
self from joining if the discussion on the ground that he saw no use 
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in inquiring whether or not the Untied wears a Mask. Heap up 
upon the word “truth” such phrases as “absolute,” “necessary,” 
“ eternal,” “instinctively known,” and the like for ever if you please. 
They do not affect in the slightest degree the following reflections :— 

1. All our knowledge comes to us through faculties each and all 
of which are constantly liable to error which we cannot in all cases 
detect. 

2, All our knowledge is expressed in language which, when closely 
examined, may be resolved into metaphors more or less inappropriate’ 
to the matter in hand, and capable of being misunderstood and 
perverted by any one who looks at it from a point of view a little 
different from our own. 

3. All our knowledge includes an element of memory or anticipa- 
tion, each of which is in the highest degree fallible. 

4. All our anticipations involve an assumption utterly incapable of 

proof, that the future will resemble our present conception of the past. 

5. Many of our anticipations involve an assumption which is 
probably false, that no new forces with which we are at present 
unacquainted will come into play and affect the results which we 
anticipate. 

‘I cannot understand how any one of these assertions can be 
denied, or upon what grounds anyone who admits them can refuse to 
draw from them the conclusion that every assertion which we make 
should be coupled either expressly or tacitly with some such qualifi- 
cation as this :—“ As at present advised, subject to further and better 
instructions, and upon the assumptions hereinbefore stated, I am of 
opinion——.” The opinion should further be dated, both in time 
and place, so as to show that a variation on these matters might 
affect its truth. 

If we suppose (and surely it is a least probable enough to in- 
fluence the conduct of reasonable men), that this life is only a stage 
in existence, and that death is as much the gate into a new life as 
birth was—should this be true, it is surely possible that death may 
resemble waking from sleep, and that many things which now appear 
to all of us truths, and to some of us necessary truths, may turn out 
after all to have been necessary fictions, which fuller experience will 
enable us to lay aside. Dreams are often founded upon realities, 
but when we wake the reality is seen ‘to be altogether unlike what 
in our dreams we were compelled to believe it to ‘be. 

J. F. STEPHEN, ° 
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“ Ut Lis exordia primis ‘ 
Ommna, et ipse tener Munde concreverrt'o) brs, 
Tum durare solum, et discludere Nerea ponto 
Cæperit, et rerum. paullatim sumere formas.” 

‘ VIROL 


T subject with which I am about to deal is associated by many 
` with questions of religion. Let me premise, however, that I do 
not thus view it myself. It seems to me impossible to obtain from 
science any clear ideas respecting the ways or nature of the Deity, 
or even respecting the reality of an Almighty personal God. Science 
deals with the finite though it may carry our thoughts to the infinite. 
Infinity of space and of matter occupying space, of time and of the 
processes with which time is occupied, and infinity of energy as 
necessarily implied by the infinities of matter and of the operations 
affecting matter,—these infinities science brings clearly before us. 
For science directs our thoughts to the finites to which these 
infinites correspond. It shows us that there can be no conceivable 
limits to space or time, and though finiteness of matter or of opera- 

* This essay presents the substance of a lecture delivered in New York on Aprii 3, 
of the present year, being the first of a subsidiary series in which, of seb purpose 
(and in accordance with the request of several esteemed friends), I dealt less with the 
direct teachings of astronomy which had ocoupied mein a former series than with 


ideas suggested by ,astronomical facts and more particularly by the discoveries 
made during the last quarter of a century.—R. A. P. - 
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tion may be conceivable, there is Ha incongruity in assuming 
an infinite disproportion between unoccupied and occupied space, or 

between void time and time occupied with the occurrence of events 
of what sort soever. So that the teachings of science bring us into 
the presence of the unquestionable infinities of time and ae space, 
and the presumable, infinities of matter and of operation,—hence, 
therefore, into the presence of infinity of energy. But science teaches- 
us nothing about these infinities, as such. They remain none the 
less inconceivable, however clearly we may be taught to recognise 
their reality. Moreover, these infinities, including the infinity of 
energy, are material infinities. Science tells us nothing of the 
infinite attributes of an Almighty Being, it presents to us no personal 
infinities, whether of Power, Beneficence, or Wisdom. Science may 
suggest some ideas on these points; though we perceive daily more 
and, more clearly that it is unsafe to accept as her teaching ideas 
which commonly derive their colouring from our own prepossessions. 

And assuredly, as respects actual facts, Science ‘in so far as she 
presents personal infinity to us at all, presents it as an inconceivable, 
like those other inconceivable infinities, with the finites corresponding 
to. which her operations, are alone directly concerned. To speak 
in plain terms—so far as Science is concerned, the idea of a personal 
God is inconceivable,* as are all the attributes which religion recog- 
nizes in such a Being. On the other hand, it should be admitted as 
distinctly, that Science no more disproves the existence of infinite 
personal power or wisdom than she disproves the existence of infinite 
material energy (which on the contrary must be regarded as probable) 
or the existence of infinite space or time (which must be regarded as 
certain). 

So much premised, we may proceed to inquire into the probable 
past and future of our ‘earth, as calmly as we should inquire into 
the probable past and future of a pebble, a weed, or an insect, of a 
rock, a tree, or an animal, of a continent, or of a type—whether of 
vegetable or of animal life. The beginning of all things is not to be 
reached, not appreciably to be even approached, by a few steps back- 
ward in imagination, nor the end of all things by a few steps forward. 
Such a thought is as unfounded as was the fear of men in old times 


~ I mean these words to be understood literally. To the man of science, observing 
the operation of second causes in every process with which his researches deal, and 
finding no limit to the operation of such causes however far back he may trace the 
chain of causation, the idea of a first cause is as inconceivable in its relation to 
observed scientific facts as is the idea of infinite space in its relation to the finite 
space to which the observations of science extend. “Yet infinite space must be 
admitted ; nor do I see how even that man of science who would limit his thoughts 
most rigidly to facts, can admit that all things are of which he thinks, without 
having impressed upon him the feeling that in some way he cannot understand these 
things represent the operation of Infinite Purpose. Assuredly we ‘do not avoid the 
inconceivable by ussuming as at least possible that matter exists only as’ it affects 
our perceptions. 
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that by travelling too far in any direction they might pass over the 
earth’s edge and be plunged into the abyss beyond, as unreasonable 
as was the hope that by increase of telescopic range astronomers 
could approach the imagined “heavens above the crystalline.” 

In considering the probable past history of the earth, we are 
necessarily led to inquire into the origin of the solar system. I have 
already sketched two theories of the system, and described the 
general facts on which both theories are based. The various planets 
circle in one direction around the sun, the sun rotating in the same 
direction, the satellite families (with one noteworthy but by no 
means inexplicable exception) travelling round their primaries in 
the same direction, and all the planets whose rotation has been deter- 
mined still preserving the same direction of circulation (so to speak). 
These relations seem to point, in a manner there is no mistaking, to 
a process of evolution by which those various parts of the solar 
system which now form discrete masses were developed from a former 
condition characterized by a certain unity as respects the manner of 
its circulation. One theory of this process of evolution, Laplace’s, 
implies the contraction of the solar system from a great rotating 
nébulous mass; according to the other theory, the solar system 
instead of contracting to its present condition, was formed by a process 
of accretion, due to the indrawing of great flights of meteoric and 
cometic matter. 

T need not here enter at length, for I have already done so elsewhere, 
into the astronomical evidence in favour of either theory ; but it will 
be well to present briefly some of the more striking facts. 

Among the various forms of nebule (or star-cloudlets) revealed by 
the telescope, we find many which seem to accord with our ideas as 
to some of the stages through which our solar system must have 
passed in changing from the nebulous condition to its present form. 
The irregular nebuls,—such, for instance, as that wonderful nebula in 
the Sword of Orion,—shew by their enormous extension the existence 
of sufficient quantities of gaseous matter to form systems as large and 
as massive as our own, or even far vaster. We know from the teach- 
ings of the spectroscope that these irregular nebule do really consist of 
glowing gas (as Sir W. Herschel long since surmised), hydrogen and 
nitrogen being, presumably present, though the spectrum of neither 
gas appears in its complete form (one line only of each spectrum 
being shewn, instead of the sets of lines usually given by these 
gases). An American physicist has suggested that hydrogen and 
nitrogen exist in the gaseous nebule in an elementary condition, 
these gases really being compound, and he suggests further that 
all our so-called elements may have been derived from those, 
elementary forms of hydrogen and nitrogen. In the absence of any 
evidence from observation or experiment, these ideas must be 
regarded as merely speculative; and I think that we arrive here ata 
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point where speculation helps us as little as it does in attempting to 
trace the evolution of living creatures across the gap which separates 
the earliest forms of life from the beginning itself of life upon the 
earth. Since we cannot hope to determine the real beginning of this 
earth’s history, we need not at present attempt to pass back beyond 
the earliest stage of which we have any clear information. 

Passing from the irregular nebule, in which we see chaotic masses 
of gaseous matter occupying millions of millions of cubic miles and 
scattered as wildly through space as clouds are scattered in a storm- 
swept air, we come to various orders of nebule in which we seem to 
find clear evidence of a process of evolution. We see first the traces 
of a central aggregation. This aggregation becomes more and more 
clearly defined, until there is no possibility of mistaking its nature 
as a centre having power (by virtue of the quantity of matter con- 
tained in it) to influence the motions of the matter belonging to the 
rest of the nebula. Then, still passing be it remembered from nebula 
to nebula, and only inferring, not actually witnessing, the changes 
described,—we see a subordinate aggregation, wherein, after a while, 
the greater portion of the mass of the nebula outside she central 
aggregation becomes gathered, even as Jupiter contains the greater 
portion of the mass of the solar system outside the central sun.* 
Next we see a second subordinate aggregation, inferior to the first, 
but comprising, if we judge from its appearance, by far the greater 
portion of what remained after the first aggregation had been formed, 
even as Saturn’s mass far exceeds the combined mass of all the 
planets less than himself, and so comprises far the greater portion 
of the solar system after account has been taken of Jupiter and 
the sun.t And we may infer that the other parts of nebulx 
contain smaller aggregations not perceptible to us, out of which the 
smaller planets of the developing system are hereafter to be formed. 

Side views of some of these nebule indicate a flatness of figure 
agreeing well with the general tendency of the members of the 
solar system towards the medial plane of that system. For the 
solar system may be described as flat, and if the nebule I have 
been dealing with (the spiral nebulae with aggregations) were 
globular we could not recognise in them the true analogues of our 
solar system in the earlier stages of its history. But the telescope 
reveals nebule manifestly corresponding*in appearance to the great 
whirlpool nebula of Lord Rosse, as it would appear if it is a some- 
what flattened spiral and could be viewed nearly edgewise. 

And here I may pause to note that although, in thus inferring 
progressive changes where in reality we have but various forms of 


* The mass of Jupiter exceeds, in the proportion of five to two, the ccmbined mass 
of all the remaining planets. 

+ The mass of Saturn exceeds, in the proportion of nearly three to one, the com- 
bined mass of all the planets smaller than himself. r 


r 
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nebula, I have been adopting an assumption and one which no 
one can hope either to verify or to disprove, yet it must be re- 
membered that these nebule by their very figure indicate that 
they are not at rest. If they consist of matter possessing the 
attribute of gravitation——and it would be infinitely more daring 
to assert that they do not than that they do,—then they must be 
undergoing processes of change. Nor can we conceive that discrete 
gaseous masses in whorls spirally arranged around a great central 
aggregation (taking one of the earlier stages) could otherwise change 
than by aggregating towards their centre, unless we admit motions 
of revolution (in orbits more or less eccentric) the continuance of 
which would necessarily lead, through collisions, to the rapid growth 
of the central aggregation, and to the formation and slower growth 
of subordinate gatherings. 

I have shown elsewhere how the formation of our solar system, in 
the manner supposed, would explain what Laplace admitted that he 
could not explain by his theory,—the peculiar arrangement of the 
masses forming the solar system. The laws of dynamics tell us, that 
no matter what the original configuration or motion of the masses, 
probably gaseous, forming the nebula, the motions of these masses 
would have greater and greater velocity the nearer the masses were 
to the central aggregation, each distance indicating tertain limits 
between which the velocities’ must inevitably lie. For example, in 
our solar system, supposing the central sun had already attained 
very nearly his full growth as respects quantity of matter, then the: 
velocity of any mass whatever belonging to the system, would at 
Jupiter’s distance be less than twelve miles per second, whereas at. 
the distance of the earth, the largest planet travelling inside the 
orbit of Jupiter, the limit of the velocity-would be more than twice as 
great. Hence we can see with what comparative difficulty an aggre- 
‘gation would form close to the central one, and how the first subor- 
dinate aggregation would le at a distance where the quahtity of 
matter was still great but the average velocity of motion not too 
great. Such an aggregation once formed, the next important 
aggregation would necessarily lie far outside, for within the first 
there would now be two disturbing influences preventing the rapid 
growth of these aggregations: The third and fourth would be 
outside the second. Between the first aggregation and the sun only 
small planets, like the Earth and Venus, Mars, Mercury, and the 
asteroids, could form ; and we should expect to find that the largest 
of the four small planets would be in the middle of the space belong- 
ing to the family, as Venus and the Earth are actually placed, while 
the much smaller planets Mercury and Mars travel next on cither 
side, one close to the Sun and the other next to Jupiter, the 
asteroids indicating the region where the combined disturbing 
influences of Jupiter and the Sun prevented any single planet from 
being developed. 
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" But I should require much more time than is now at my command 
to present adequately the reasoning on which the theory of accretion 
is based. And we are not concerned here td inquire whether this 
theory, or Laplace’s theory of contraction, or (which I hold to be 
altogether more probable than either) a theory involving combined 
processés of accretion and contraction, be the true hypothesis of the 
evolution of the solar system. Let it suffice that we recognise as 
one of the earliest stages of our earth’s history, her condition as a 
rotating mass of glowing vapour, capturing then as now, but far 
more actively then than now, masses of matter which approached 
near enough, and growing by these continual indraughts from 
without. From the very beginning, as it would seem, the earth 
grew inthis way. This firm earth on which we live represents an 
aggregation of matter not from one portion of space, but from all 
space, All that is upon and within the earth, all vegetable forms - 
and allanimal forms, our bodies, our brains, are formed of materials 
which have been drawn in from those depths of space surrounding 
us on all sidgs, This hand that I am now raising contains particles 
which have travelled hither from regions far away amid the northern 
and southern constellations, particles drawn in towards the earth by 
processes continuing millions of millions of ages, until after multitu- 
dinous changes the chapter of accidents, has combined them, and so 
distributed them in plants and animals that after coming to form 
portions of my food they are here present before you.. Passing from 
the mere illustration of the thought, is not the thought itself striking 
and suggestive, that not only the earth on which we move, but 
everything we seé or touch, and every particle in body and brain, has 
sped during countless ages through the immensity of space ? 

The great mass of glowing gas which formed our earth in the 
earliest stage of its history was undergoing two noteworthy pro- 
cesses, —first, the process of cooling by which the mass was eventually 
to become at least partially solid, and secondly a process of growth 
due to the gathering in of meteoric and cometic matter. As respects 
the latter process, which will not hereafter occupy our attention, I 
must remark that many astronomers appear to me to give far less 
consideration to the inferences certainly deducible from recent dis-- 
coveries than the importance of these discoveries would fairly warrant. 
Tt is now absolutely, certain that hour by hour, day by day, and year 
by year, the earth is gathering in matter from without. On the most 
moderate assumption as to the average weight of meteors and 
shooting stars, the earth must increase each year in mass by many 
thousands of tons. And when we consider the enormous, one may 
almost say the awful time-intervals which have elapsed since the 
earth was in a gaseous condition, we cannot but perceive that the 
process of accretion now going on indicates the existence of only the 
merest residue of matter (ungathered) compared with that which at 
the beginning of those time-intervals was freely moving around the 


. 
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central aggregation. The process of accretion which now does nòt 
sensibly increase the earth’s mass was then a process of actual growth. 
Jupiter and Saturn might then no longer be gathering in matter 
appreciably increasing their mass, although the quantity of matter 
gathered in by them must have been far larger than all that the 
then forming earth could gather in equal times. For those planets 
were then as now so massive that any possible increment from 
without was as nothing compared with the mass they had already 
attained. We have to throw back into yet more awful time-depths 
the birth and growth of those giant orbs. And even those depths of 
time are as nothing compared with the intervals which have elapsed 
since the sun himself began to be. Yet it is with time-intervals 
measurable by hundreds of millions of years that we have to deal 
in considering only our earth’s history,—nay, two or three hundred 
_ millions of years only carry us back to a period when the earth was 
in a stage of development long sequent to the gaseous condition’we 
are now considering. That the supply of meteoric and cometic 
matter not gathered in was then enormously greater than that which 
still exists within the solar domain, appears to me ‘not a mere 
fanciful speculation, nor even a theoretical consideration, but as 
nearly acertainty as anything not admitting of mathematical demon- 
stration can possibly.be. That the rate of in-gathering at that time 
enormously exceeded the present rate, may be regarded as certain. 
That the increase resulting from such in-gathering during the 
hundreds of millions of years that it has been in operation since the 
period when the earth first existed as a gaseous mass, must have 
resulted in agding a quantity of matter forming no inconsiderable 
aliquot part'of the earth’s present mass, seems to me a reasonable 
inference, although it is certain that the present rate of growth 
continued even for hundreds of millions of years would not appre- 
ciably affect the earth’s mass.* And it is a thought worthy of 
consideration, in selecting between Laplace’s theory of contraction 
and the theory of accretion; that accretion being a process necessarily 
exhaustive, we are able to trace it back through stages of gradually 
increasing activity without limit until we reach that stage when 
the whole of the matter now forming our solar system was as yet 
unformed. Contraction may alternate with expansion, according 
to the changing condition of a forming system; but accretion is a 
process which can only act in one direction ; and as accretion is cer- 
tainly going on now, however slowly, we have but to trace back the 
process to be led inevitably, in my judgment, to regard our system 
as having its origin in processes of accretion—though it seems 


* Itis, perhaps, hardly necessary to explain that I refer here not to absolute but 
to relative increase. The absolute increase of mass would amount to many millions 
of tons, but the earth would not be increased by the billionth part of her present 
mass, 


. 
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equally clear that each individual orb of the system, if not each. 
subordinate scheme within it, has also undergone a process of con- 
traction from a former nebulous condition. 

In this early gaseous stage our earth was preparing as it were to 
become a sun. As yet her gaseous globe probably extended beyond 
the smaller aggregation out of which the moon was ona day to be 
formed. This may be inferred, I think, from the law of the moon’s 
rotation. It is true that a moon independently created, and started on 
the moon’s present course, with a rotation-period nearly equalling its 
period of revolution, would gradually have acquired a rotation-period 
exactly equalling the mean period of revolution. But there is no 


reason in nature why there should have been any such near approach ;. 


whereas, if we suppose the moon’s gaseous globe to have been. 
originally entangled within the outskirts of the earth’s, we see that 
the peculiar relation in question would have prevailed from the 
beginning of the moon’s existence as a separate body. The laws of 
dynamics show us, moreover, that although the conditions under 
which the moon moved and rotated must have undergone consider- 


able changes since her first formation, yet that since those changes: 


took place very slowly, the rotation of the moon would ke gradually 
modified, part passu, so that the peculiar relation between the moon’s 
rotation and revolution would continue unimpaired.* 

In her next stage, our earth is presented tous as a sun. It may 
be that at that time the moon was the abode of life, our earth: 
affording the supplies of light and heat necessary for the wants of 
creatures living on the moon. But whether this were so or not, it 
may be safely assumed that when the earth’s contracting gaseous. 
globe first began to have liquid or solid matter in its constitution, 
the earth must have been a sun so far as the emission of heat and 
light were concerned. I must warn you, however, against an undue 
regard for analogy which has led some astronomers to say that all the 
members of the solar system have passed or will pass through exactly 
similar stages. That our earth once gave out light and heat, as the 
sun does now, may be admitted as probable; and we may believe 
‘that later the earth presented the characteristics which we now 
recognize in Jupiter; while hereafter it may pass through a stage 
compatable with that through which our moon is now passing. But 
we must remember that the original quantity of matter in any orb 
passing through such stages must very importantly modify the actual 
condition of the orb in each of those stages, as well, of course, as the 
duration of each stage ; and it may even be that no two orbs in the 
universe were ever in the same, or, very nearly the same condition, 


* On the theory of evolution some such view of the origin of the moon's rotation 
must be adopted, unless the matter be regarded as the result of a strange chance. 
If we believe, on the contrary, that the arrangement was specially ordained by the 
Creator, we are left to wonder what useful purpose a relation so peculiar and so 
artificial can haye been intended to subserve. . 
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and that no change undergone by one has corresponded closely with 
any change undergone by another. 

We know so little respecting the sun’s actual condition, that even 
if we could be assured that in any past stages of her history the 
earth was nearly in the same state, we should nevertheless remain 
in almost complete ignorance as to the processes to which the earth’s 
orb was at that time’ :subject. In particular we have no means 
of forming an opinion as to the manner in which. the elementary 
constituents of the earth’s globe were situated when she was in the 
sun-like stage. We may adopt some general theory of the sun’s 
present condition; for example, we may accept the ingenious 
reasoning by which Professor Young, of Dartmouth, N.H., has 
supported his theory that the sun is a gigantic bubble;* but we 
should be far from having any exact idea of the processes actually 
taking place within the solar globe, even if we were absolutely certain 
that that or some other general theory were the true one. 

Assuming that our earth, when in the sun-like stage, was a gaseous 
mass within a liquid non-permanent shell, we can see that as the 
process. of cooling went on the showers forming the shell would attain 
a greater and greater depth, the shell thus becoming thicker, the 
space within the shell becoming less, the whole earth contracting 
until it became entirely liquid; or rather these changes would progress 
until no considerable ‘portion of the earth would be gaseous, for 
doubtless long before this stage was reached large portions of the 
earth would have become solid. As to the position which the solid 
parts of the earth’s globe would assume when the first processes 
of solidification took place, we must not fall into the mistake of 
judging from the formation of a crust of ice on freezing water that 
these solid parts would form a crust upon the earth, Water presents 


* ©The eruptions which are all the time” (Anglice, ‘always’) “occurring on the sun’s 
surface,” says Professor Young, “ almost compel the supposition that there is a crust of 
some kind which restrains the imprisoned gases, and through which they force their 
way with great violence. This,cnust may consist of a more or less continuous sheet of 
rain,—not of water, of course, but,of materials whose vapours are shown by means of 
the spectroscope to exist in the solar atmosphere, and whose condensations and com- 
binations are supposed to furnish the solar heat, Thecontinuous outflow of the solar 
heat is equivalent to the supply that would be developed by the condensation from 
steam to vapour of a layer about five feet thick over the whole surface of the sun 
per minute. As this tremendous rain descends, the velocity of the falling drops 
would be increased by the resistance of the dense gases underneath, the drops would 
increase until continuous sheets would be formed, and the sheets would unite and 
form a sort of bottomless ocean, resting upon the compressed vapours beneath and 
pierced by innumerable ascending jets and bubbles. It would have nearly a constant 
depth in thickness, because it would re-evaporaie at the bottom nearly as fast as it 
would grow by the descending rains above, though probably the thickness of this 
sheet would continually increase at some slow rate, and its whole diameter diminish. 
In other words, the sun, according to this view, is a gigantic bubble, whose walls 
are gradually thickening and its-diameter diminishing at a rate determined by its 
loss of heat. It differs, however, from ordinary bubbles in the fact that its skin is 
constantly penetrated-by blasts and jets from within.” 
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an exception to other-substances, in being denser in the liquid form 
_ than asa solid. Some metals-and alloys are‘like water in this res- 
pect; but with most earthy-substances, “and notably,” says Dr. Sterry 
Hunt, “the various: minerals‘and earthy- compounds like those which 
may be supposed to-have made-up‘the mass of ‘the molten globe, the 
case is entirely different. ‘The-numerous and detailed experiments 
of St. Clair Deville, and those of Delesse, besides the earlier ones of 
Bischof, unite in ‘showing that the density of fused rocks is much less 
than that'of the crystalline products resulting from their slow cooling, 
these being, according to Deville, from one-seventh to one-sixteenth 
heavier than the ‘fused mass, so that if formed at the surface they 
would, in obedience to the laws-of gravity, tend to sink as soon as 
formed.” * 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as ‘solidification would occur at the sur- 
face, where 'the:radiation of heat would take place most rapidly, 
and as the descending solid matter would be gradually liquified, it 
seems certain that for a long time the solid portions of the earth, 
though not forming a solid crust, would occupy the exterior parts of 
the earth’s globe. After a time, the whole globe would have so far 
cooled: that a process of aggregation of solid matter around the centre 
of the earth would take place. The matter so aggregated consisted 
probably of ‘metallic and metalloidal compounds denser than the 
material ‘forming the crust of the earth. Between the solid centre 
and the solidifying crust, there would be a shell of uncongealed 
matter, gradually diminishing in amount, but a portion probably 
retaining its liquid condition even to the present time, whether 
existing in isolated reservoirs or whether, as Scrope opines, it forms 
still a continuous sheet surrounding the solid nucleus. One strange 
fact of terrestrial magnetism may be mentioned in partial confirmation 
of the theory that the interior of the earth is of this nature,—a great 
solid mass, separated ‘from the solid, crust by a viscous plastic ocean: 
the magnetic poles of the earth are changing in position in a 
manner which seems only explicable on the supposition that there is 
an interior solid globe rotating under the outer shell, but at a slightly 
different rate, gaining or losing one complete rotation in the course of 
about 650 years. 

Be this as it may, we find in this theory an explanation of the 
irregularities ofthe earth’s sutface. The solid crust, contracting at 
first more rapidly 'than the partially liquid mass within, portions of 
this liquid matter would force their way through and form glowing 
oceans outside the crust. .Geology tells us of regions which, unless 
so formed, must have ‘been produced in the much more startling 
manner conceived: by Meyer, who attributed them to great meteoric 


* It is as yet doubtful, chow 'farithe recent experiments of Mallet affect this 
reasoning. 5 
G 2 
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downfalls.* At a later stage, when the crust, having hitherto cooled. 
more rapidly than the interior, began to have a slower rate of cooling, 
the retreating nucleus left the crust to contract upon it, corrugating 
in the process, and so forming the first mountain ranges upon the 
spheroidal earth, which preceding processes had left "partially de- 
formed and'therefore ready to become in due time divided into oceans. 
and continents, 

At this stage the earth must have been surrounded by an atmos- 
phere much’ "denser than that now existing, and more complex 
in constitution. We may probably form the most trustworthy 
opinion of the nature of the earth’s atmosphere and the probable 
condition of the earth’s surface at this early epoch by following 
the method of reasoning employed by Dr. Sterry Hunt. It will 
be remembered that he conceives an intense heat applied to the 
earth as at present existing, and infers the chemical results. It’, 
is evident that such a process would result in the oxidation of 
every form of carbonaceous matter; all carbonates, chlorides, and 
sulphates would be converted into silicates,—carbon, chlorine, and 
sulphur, being separated in the form of acid gases. These gases, 
- with nitrogen, an excess of oxygen, and enormous quantities of 
aqueous vapour, would form an atmosphere of great density. 
In such an atmosphere condensation would only take place at a 
temperature far above the present boiling point; and the lower 
level of the slowly cooling crust would be drenched with a 
heated solution of hydrochloric acid, whose decomposing action, 
aided by its high temperature, would be exceedingly rapid. The 
primitive igneous rock on which these heavy showers: fell, 


* There is very little new under the sun. In dealing with the multitudinous lunar 
oraters, which were certainly formed in ages when unattached meteors were 
enormously greater in number and size than at present, I mentioned as a considera- 
tion not to be overlooked the probability that some of the meteoric matter falling on 
the moon when she was plastic with intensity of heat might be expected to leave traces 
which we could discern ; and although none of the larger lunar craters could be so 
formed, yet some of the smaller craters in these lunar regions where craters overlap: 
like the rings left by raindrops, which have fallen on a plastic surface, might be due 
to meteoric downfall. I find that Meyer had far earlier advanced a similar idea in 
explanation of those extensive regions of our earth which present signs of having 
been in a state of igneous fluidity. Again, two or three years ago; Sir W. Thomson: 
startled us all by suggesting the possibility that vegetable life might have: beer 
introduced upon our earth by the downfall of fragments of old worlds. Now, several 
years before, Dr. Sterry Hunt had pointed to evidence which tends to show that 
large meteoric globes had fallen on the earth, and he shewed further that some 
meteors contain hydrocarbons and certain metallic compounds indicating processes 
of vegetation. Dr. Hunt tells me that, in his opinion, some of the meteors whose 
fragments have fallen on the earth in historic times were once covered with vegeta- 
tion, since otherwise, according to our present chemical experience, the actual con-. 
dition of these meteoric fragments would be inexplicable. He does not regard them 
as fragments of a considerable orb comparable even with the least of the planets, 
but still, whatever their dimensions may have been, he considers that vegetable life ' 
must have formerly existed upon them. 
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‘probably resembled in composition certain furnace-slags or basic 
volcanic glasses. Chlorides of the various bases would be formed, 
and silica would be separated under the decomposing action of the 

` heated showers until the affinities of the hydrochloric acid were 
‘satisfied. Later, sulphuric acid would be formed in large quantities 
‘by the combinations of oxygen with the sulphurous acid of the 
primeval atmosphere. After the compounds of sulphur and chlorine 
had been separated from the air, carbonic acid would still continue 
to be an important constituent of the atmosphere. ' This constituent 
‘would gradually be diminished in quantity, during the conversion of 
the complex aluminous silicates into hydrated silicate of alumina, or 
clay, while the separated lime, magnesia, and alkalies would be 
changed into bicarbonates, and carried down to the sea in a state of 
solution. . 

Thus far the earth was without life, at least no forms of life, 
vegetable or anımal, with wbich we are familiar, could have existed 
while the processes hitherto described were taking place. The 
earth ‚during the long series of. ages required for these changes, 
was in a condition comparable with the condition through which 
Jupiter and Saturn are apparently at present passing. A dense 
atmosphere concealed the surface of the earth, even, as the true 
surface of Jupiter is now concealed. Enormous cloud masses were 
continually forming and continually pouring heavy showers on the , 
antensely heated surface of the planet, throughout the waole of the 
‘enormous period which elapsed between the time when first the 
earth had a surface and the time when the atmosphere began to 
aesemble in constitution the air we breathe. Even when vegetable , 
life, such as we are familiar with, was first possible, the earth 
‘was still intensely heated, and the quantity of aqueous vapour 
and cloud always present in the air must have been far greater 
than at present. 

It has been in vain, thus far, that men have attempted to lift 
the veil which conceals the beginning of life upon the earth. It , 
would not beft me to express an opinion on the controversy 
‘whether the possibility of spontaneous generation has, cr has not, 
been experimentally verified. That is a question on which experts 
alone can give an opinion worth listening to; and all that can 
here be noted is that experts are not agreed upon the subject. 
As a mere speculation it may be suggested that, somewhat as the 
elements when freshly released from chemical combination show for» 
a short time an unusual readiness to enter into new combinations, 
so it may be possible that, when the earth was fresh from the 
baptism of liquid fire to which her primeval surface had for ages 
‘been exposed, certain of the substances existing on her surface were 
for the’time in a condition fitting them to pass to a higher order of 
existence, and that then the lower forms of life spfang spontaneously 
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into existence on the earth’s still throbbing bosom. In any case, 
we need not feel hampered by religious scruples in considering the , 
possibility of the spontaneous generation of life upon the earth. It 

would be straining at a gnat end swallowing a camel, if we found 

a difficulty of that sort here, after admitting, as we are compelled 

by clearest evidence to admit, the evolution of the earth itself and 

of the system to which the earth belongs, by purely natural pro- 

cesses. ‘The student of science should view these matters apart from 

their supposed association with religious questions, apart in par- 

ticular from interpretations which have been placed upon the Bible, 
records. We may be perfectly satisfied that the works of God 

will teach us aright if rightly studied. Repeatedly it has been shown 

that ideas respecting creation which had come to be regarded as 
sacred because they were ancieat, were altogether erroneous, and it 

may well be so in this matter of the creation of life.* 

Whatever opinion we form on these points, it seems probable: 
that vegetable life existed on the earth before animal life, and 
also that primeval vegetation was far more luxuriant than the 
vegetation of our own time. Vast forests were formed, of which 
our coal-fields, enormous as is their extent, represent merely a 
small portion preserved in their present form through a fortuitous 
combination of exceptional conditions. By far the greater portion 
of those forest masses underwent processes of vegetable decay effec- 
tually removing all traces of their existence. What escaped, how- 
ever, suffices to show the amazing luxuriance with which vegetation 
formerly throve over the whole earth. 

In assuming the probability that vegetable life preseda animal 
life, I may appear to be opposing myself to an accepted paleon- 
tological doctrine, according to which animal and vegetable life 
began together upon the earth. But I would remind you that. 
the actual teaching of the ablest, and therefore the most cautious,. 
paleontologists on this point, amounts merely to tbis, that if the 
geological record as at present known be assumed to be coeval 
with the commencement of life upon the globe, then animals and 
plants began their existence together. In a similar way the teachings 
of geology and paleontology as to the nature of the earliest known 
forms of life and as to the succession of faunæ and floræ, depend 
on an admittedly imperfect record. Apart, however, from this 


* It is not for me to undertake to reconcile the Bible account of creation with the 
results which science is bringing grajually more clearly before us. It seems to me 
unfortunate, in fact, that such reconciliation should be thought necessary. But it 
must be conceded, I suppose, by all, that it is not more difficult to reconcile modern 
biological theories of evolution with the Bible record, than. it is to reconcile with 
that record the theory of the evoluticn of the solar system. Yet strangely enough 
many oppose the biolcgical theories (not without anger), who readily admit: that. 
some form or other of the nebular hypothesis of the solar system: must be adopted. 
in order to explain the peculiarities oz structure presented by that system. 
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consideration, I do not think it would serve any useful purpose if 
- I were to attempt, I will not say to discuss, for that is out of the 
question, but to speak of the geological evidence respecting. that: 
portion of the past history of our earth which belongs: to the 
interval between the introduction’ of’ life upon. the surface and the. 
present time. In particular, my opinion onthe interesting question 
whether all the forms of life upon the earth, including the various 
races of man, came, into being by processes of: evolution. could 
have no weight whatever. I may remark: that, even apart from 
the evidence which the most eminent biologists have brought to 
bear on this question, ıt seems to me illogical. to: accept evolution as 
sufficient to explain the history of our earth: during millions: of years: 
prior to the existence of life, and to deny its’ sufficiency to explain 
the development of life (if ‘one may so speak), upon the earth. 
` It seems even more illogical to admit its operatiom up to any given’ 
stage in the development of life, and there to draw a hard and 
fast line beyond which its action cannot: be supposed to have: 
extended.* Nor can I understand why, it should be considered a 
comforting thought, that at this or that epoch.im the history of 
the complex machine of life, some imperfectionin the machinery 
compelled the intervention of God,—thus presented to our con- 
templation as Almighty, but very far from being.All-wise. 

There is, however, one aspect in which the existence of life has to 
be considered as intimately associated with the future history: of’ our 
earth. We perceive that the abundance of primeval vegetation 
during long ages, aided by other processes‘ tending: gradually to 
reduce the amount of.carbonic acid gas in the-air, must have’ led 
to a gradual change in the constitution of the atmosphere. At'a later 
epoch, when animal life and vegetable life were more equally pro- 
portioned, a state of things existed which, so far‘as! can be judged, 
might have lasted many times as long’as it has already:lasted had 
not man appeared upon the scene. But it seems to-me impossible 
to consider what is actually taking place on the earth at present, 
without perceiving that within periods short indeed by comparison 
with geological eras, and still shorter comparedtwitlythe intervals to 
which the ‘astronomical history of our earth has» introduced us, the 
condition of the earth as an abode of life will. be: seriously. modified: 
by the ways and works of man. It is only-in the’ savage’ state that 
manis content to live upon the produce: of the earth, taking his 


* Since I thus spoke, a new and as it seems to me an even'more illogical limit has 
been suggested for the operation of the process of evolution as affectirg: the develop- 
ment of life, and this by an advocate of the general doctrine of evolution. I refer 
to the opinion advanced by Mr. J. Fiske, of Harvard College (U.S.), “that no race 


of organisms can in future be produced through the agency of ‘uatural’selection and’ 


direct adaptation, which shall be zoologically distinct from, and superior to, the 
human race.” : 
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share, as it were, of what the earth (under the fruitful heat of the 
.sun, which iss her life) brings forth-day by day, month by month, 
- year by year, and century by century. But civilized man is not 
content to take his share of the earth’s income, he uses the garnered 
‘wealth which is the earth’s capital—and this at a rate which is not 
-only ever increasing, but is increasing at an increasing rate. The 
rapid consumption of coal is but a single instance of his wasteful 
-expenditure of the stores which during countless ages have been 
gathered together, seemingly for the use of man. Tn this country 
(America), I need not dwell upon the fact that, in many other- 
ways, man is consuming, if not wasting, supplies of earth-wealth 
which cannot be replaced. It isnot merely what is found within the 
earth, but the store of wealth which clothes the earth’s surface, 
which is thus being exhausted. Your mighty forests seem capable 
of supplying all the timber that the whole race of man could need , 
for ages; yet a very moderate computation of the rate at which 
they are being cut down, and will presumably continue. to be, 
by a population increasing rapidly in numbers and in the de- 
structive capabilities which characterize modern civilization, would 
show that this country will be denuded of its forest-wealth in 
about the same period which we in England have calculated as: 
probably limiting the effective duration of our stores of coal. That 
period—a thousand or twelve hundred years—may seem long com- 
pared with.the life of individual men, long even compared with the 
duration of any nation in the height of power; but though men 
and nations pass away the human race continues, and a thousand 
years are as less than a day in the history of that race. Looking 
forward to that future day, seemingly so remote, but (on the scale 
upon which we are at present -tracing our earth’s history) in reality 
the to-morrow of our earth, we see that either a change in their mode 
‘of civilization will be forced on the human race, or else it will then 
have become possible, as your Ericsson has already suggested, to 
make the sun’s daily heat the mainspring of the SANE of 
civilization. : 
But turning from those portions of the past and re of our earth 
which, by comparison: with the astronomical eras of her history, may 
be regarded as present, let us’ consider, so far as known facts permit, 
the probable future of the earth after astronomical eras comparable 
with those which were presented to us when we considered her past 
history. i 
One of the chief points in the progression of the earth towards her | 
present condition was the gradual passing away of the heat with 
which formerly her whole globe was instinct. We have now to consider 
whether this process of cooling is still going on, and how far it is 
likely to extend. In this inquiry we must not be misled by the 
probable fact, for such it seems, that during hundreds of thousands 
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of years the general warmth of the surface of the earth has not 
appreciably diminished. In the first place, huñdreds of thonsands of 
years are the seconds of the time-measures we have’now to deal with ; 
and next, it is known that the loss of temperature which our-earth is 
at present undergoing chiefly affects the interior parts of her globe. 
The i inquiries of Mallet and others show that the present vulcanian 
energies of the earth are due in the main to the gradual withdrawal 
of the earth’s nuclear parts from the surface crast, because of the 
relatively more rapid loss of heat by the former. The surface crust is 
thus left to contract under the action of gravity, and vulcanian pheno- 
mena—that is, volcanoes and earthquakes,—represent the mechanical 
equivalent of this contraction. Here is a process which cannot con- 
tinue for ever, simply because it is in its very nature exhaustive of 
the energy to which it is due. It shows us that the earth’s nuclear 
regions are parting with their heat, and as they cannot part with 


_ their heat without warming the surface-crust, which nevertheless 


grows po warmer, we perceive that the surface-heat is maintained 
from a source which is being gradually exhausted. The fitness of the 
earth to be the abode of life will not only be affected directly in this 
‘way, but will be indirectly affected by the loss of that vulcanian 
energy which appears to be one of its necessary conditions, At 
present, the surface of the earth is like the flesh clothing the living 
body ; it does not wear out because (through the life which is within 
it) it undergoes continual change.. But even as the body itself is ' 
<onsumed by natural processes so soon as life has passed from it, so, 
when the internal héat of the earth, which is its life, shall have passed 
away, her surface will “ grow old as doth a garment;” and with this 
inherent terrestrial vitality will pass away by slow degrees the life 
which is upon the earth. ` 

In dealing with the past history of our earth, we recognized a time 
when she wasa sun, rejoicing as a giant in the strength of youth ; 
and later we considered a time when her condition resembled that of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, whose dense atmospheres seem to be 
still loaded with the waters which are to form the futuré oceans, of 
those noble orbs. In considering our earth’s future, we may recognize 
in the moon’s actual condition a stage through which the earth will 
hereafter have to pass. When the earth’s inherent heat has passed 
‘away and long ages have elapsed since she had been the abode of 
life, we may believe that her desert continents and frost-bound oceans 
will in some degree resemble the arid wastes which the astronomer 
recognizes in the lunar surface, And yet it is not to be supposed that 
the appearance of the earth will ever be closely similar to that 
presented by the moon. The earth may part, as completely as the 
moon has, with her internal heat ; the rotation of the earth may in 
hundreds of millions of years be slowed down by tidal action into 
agreement with the period in which’the moon completes her monthly 
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orbit; and every form of animal and vegetable life may perish from 
off the face of the earth: yet ineffaceable traces of the long ages 
during which her surface was clothed with life, and instinct with inhe- 
rent vitality, will distinguish her from the moon, where the era of 
life was incomparably shorter. Even if the speculations of Stanislas 
Meunier be just, according to which the oceans will gradually be 
withdrawn beneath the surface crust and even the atmosphere almost 
wholly disappear, there would for ever remain the signs of changes 
brought about by rainfall and snowfall, by wind and storm, by river 
and glacier, by ocean waves and ocean currents, by the presence of 
vegetable life and of animal life during hundreds of millions of years, 
and even more potently by the fiery deluge poured continually on 
the primeval surface of our globe. By all these causes the surface 
of the earth has been so wrought upon as no longer to resemble the 
primary igneous rock which we seem to recognize .in the scarred 
surface of our satellite. 

Dare we look onwards to yet later stages in the history of our earth ? 
Truly it is like looking beyond death; for now imagination presents 
our earth to us as an inert mass, not only lifeless as at the beginning, 
but no longer possessing that potentiality of life which existed in her 
substance before life appeared upon her surface. We trace her circling 
year after year around the sun, serving no useful purpose according to 

` our conceptions. The energy represented by her motions of rotation 
and revolution seems to be as completely wasted as are those parts (the 
whole save only one 280,000,C00th portion) of the sun’s light and 
heat, which, falling on no planet, seem to be poured uselessly into 
desert space. Long as has been, and doubtless will be, the duration 
of life upon the earth, it seems less than a second of time compared 
with those two awful time-intervals—one past, when as yet life had 

* not begun, the other still to come, when all life shall have passed 

away. i , 

But we are thus led to contemplate time-intervals of a yet higher 
order—to consider the eras belonging to the life-time of the solar- 
system itself. Long after the earth shall have ceased to be the 
abode of life, other and nobler orbs will become in their time fit to 
support millions of forms as well of animal as of vegetable existence ; 
_ and the later each planet is in thus “ putting on life,” the longer will 
be’ the duration of the life-supporting era of its own existence. 
Even those time-intervals will pass, however, until every orb in turn 
has been the scene of busy life, ahd has then, each after its due 
life-season, become inert and dead. One orb alone will then remain, 
on which life will be possible-—the sun, the source whence life 
had been sustained in all thosa worlds. And then, after the lapse, 
perchance, of a lifeless interval compared with which all the past 
eras'of the solar system were utterly insignificant, the time will 
arrive when the sun will be a f abode for living creatures. There- 
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after, during ages infinite to our conceptions, the great central forb 
will be (as now, though in another sense) the life of the solar 
system. We may even look onwards to still more distant changes, 
seeing that the solar system is itself moving on an orpit, though 
the centre round which it travels is so distant that as yet it remains 
unknown, We see in imagination change after change, cycle after 

cycle, till 

Drawn on paths of never-ending duty, 
The-worlds—eternity begun— 


Rest, absorbed in ever glorious beauty, 
On the Heart of the All-Central Sun. ' 


But in reality it is only because our conceptions are finite that 
we thus look forward to an end even as we seek to trace events 
back to a beginning. The notion is inconceivable to us that 
absolutely endless series of changes may take place in the future 
and have taken place in the past ; equally inconceivable is the notion 
that series on series of material combinations, passing onwards to ever 
higher orders,—from planets to suns, from suns to sun-systems, from 
sun-systems to galaxies, from galaxies to systems of galaxies, from 
these to higher and higher orders, absolutely without end,—may sur- 
round us on every hand. And yet, as I set out by saying, these things 
are not more inconceivable than infinity of time and infinity of space, 
while the idea that time and space are finite is not merely incon- 
ceivable but opposed directly to what the mind conceives of space 
and time. It has been said that progression necessarily implies 
a beginning and an end; but this is not so where the progression ` 
relates to absolute space or time. No one can indeed doubt that pro- 
gression in space is of its very nature limitless. But this is equally 
true, though not less inconceivable, of time. Progression implies only 
relative beginning and relative ending; but that there should be an 
absolute beginning or an absolute end is not merely inconceivable, 
like absolute eternity, but is inconsistent with the necessary conditions 
of the progression of time as presented to us by our conceptions- 
Those who can may find relief in believing in absolutely void space 
and absolutely unoccupied time before some very remote buż not infi- 
nitely remote epoch, which may in such belief be called the beginning 
of all things ; but the void time before that beginning can have had no 
beginning, unless it were preceded by time not unoccupied by events, 
which is inconsistent with the supposition. We find no absolute be- 
ginning if we look backwards ; and looking forwards we not only find 
an absolute end inconceivable by reason, but revealed religion—as 
ordinarily interpreted—teaches that on that side lies an eternity not 
of void but of occupied time. The time-intervals, then, which have ' 
presented themselves to our contemplation in dealing with the past 
and future of our earth, being in their nature finite, however vast, are ° 
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less than the shortest instant in comparison with absolute time, which 
—endless itself—is measured by endless cycles of change. And in like 
manner, the space seemingly infinite from which our solar system has 
` drawn its materials—in other words, the universe as partially revealed 
to us in the study of the star-depths—is but the merest point by com- 
parison with absolute.space. The end, seemingly so remote, to which 
our earth is tending, the end infinitely more remote to which the solar 
system is tending, the end of our galaxy, the end of systems of such . 
galaxies as ours—all these endings (each one of which presents itself 
in turn to our conceptions as the end of the universe itself) are but 
the beginnings of eras comparable with themselves, even ʻas the 
beginnings to which we severally trace back the history of our planet, 
of the planetary system, and of galaxies of such systems, are but the 
endings of prior conditions which have.followed each other in infinite 
succession. The wave of life which is now passing over our earth is 
but a ripple in the sea of life within the solar system; this sea of 
life is itself but as a wavelet on the ocean of eternal life throughout 
the universe. - Inconceivable, doubtless, are these infinities of time 
and space, of matter, of motion, and of life. Inconceivable that the - 
whole universe can be for all time the scene of the operation of 
infinite personal power, omnipresent, all-knowing. Utterly incom- ' 
prehensible how Infinite Purpose can be associated with endless 
material evolution. But it is no new thought, no modern discovery, 
that we are thus utterly powerless to conceive or comprehend the - 
idea of an Infinite Being, Almighty, All-knowing, Omnipresent, and 
Eternal, of whose inscrutable purpose the material universe is the 
unexplained manifestation. Science is'in presence of the old, old 
mystery ; the old, old questions are asked of her,—“Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know?” And science answers these. 
questions, as they were answered of old,—“ As touching the Almighty, 
we cannot find Him out.” 
; R. A. Proctor. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL AND THE RELIGIOUS 
EMOTIONS. 


“TINO find a legitimate satisfaction for the religious Emotions is 

the problem of problems of our day.” These are the words of 
a man who stands as one of the best exponents of scientific knowledge; 
and as a fair representative of the feelings of scientific men. They 
are distinctly free from any trace of antagonism to Theology, con- 
sidered in itself; and in so far as they express dissent from any’ 
existing theological views, imply it in the most modest form ; simply 
affirming that the solutions reached hitherto, upon a line of enquiry 
that has his intensest sympathy, seem to him not to satisfy all the 
conditions of the problem.” 

By a “legitimate” satisfaction it is evident is meant a satisfaction 
that, while contenting the religious aspirations, does not come into 
conflict with the operations of the intellect'as expressed in the 
results of Science; aclaim which no one now would wish to contro- 
vert. The feeling expressed, then, being so absolutely innocent and 
so worthy of a man, it is perhaps worth while to cease for a moment 
from controversial assaults upon the speaker (even though they might 
be in other respects deserved) and to see whether or not anything 
may be accomplished in the direction in which his face is turned,, 
and on a method which would command his sympathy. 

* It might be remarked here, that, inasmuch as some of those conditions—our. 
knowledge of physical phenomena, namely—were not present when these solutions 
were formulated, it is not surprising that the forms given to them failed adequately 


to recognize these conditions ; from which, however, it by no means follows that the 
solutions themselves are not fundamentally correct. 
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It is possible that at least one step may be taken. Let us look at 
the task that is suggested for us. We are bidden to seek some 
thought respecting the Universe and our relation to it that shall do 
two things: in the first place, shall satisfy the religious Emotions, 
and, in the second, shall not contradict the results of the exploration 
of the universe by our senses and our intellect. 

Let us put these two conditions into definite terms; and take the 
second first: our thought must not contradict Science. Now of all 
the results of Science none is more universal or emphatic than this : 
that there is no arbitrariness in the series of events which constitute 
our experience; but that a perfect order prevails through them all, 
an order which our intellect can apprehend under the form of cause 
and effect, or, better, of constant persistency of amount both of matter 
and of force; or, perhaps better still, under the form of a perfect 
“ connection in reason” between all events. Against this result of 
Science our solution must not offend: it must not ascribe arbitrari- 
ness to that which it may recognize as the agent, or existence, or 
power, operative in the Universe. And on the other hand, the 
solution must, in like manner, not offend against the demands of 
the Emotions (which evidently have demands as clear and as inca- 
pable of being merely set aside as those of the Intellect itself). Now 
one demand of the Emotions, absolute and most emphatic, is that 
this agent, or existence, or power is ngt to be regarded as mechanical. 
If it be so regarded—as a mere mechanical necessity—then the 
intensest and deepest interests of our life are subject to mere blind 
forces ; the very Life of moral Beings, their moral life as well as 
physical, liable to be marred or ruined by that which is nothing 
more than the mere impulse of a falling stone. This does not 
satisfy the Emotions, but stifles them. : 

We have thus, at once, apart from theory, two characters that 
must (on Professor Tyndall’s principles) be embodied in our thought 
of the Universe: one that the power or existence exhibited in it. is 
not arbitrary; the other that it is not mechanical. There is a 
boundary on either hand, one erected by the Intellect, and one by 
the Emotions, marking out the path that we must walk in. 

Is there any difficulty in fulfillmg these two conditions? What is 
that which is at once not arbitrary and not mechanical? What at 
once free and necessary; unbound and yet perfect in order ? 

The real simplicity of the problem becomes more eyident as we 
advance, There has been a tendency to regard the demands of the 
Intellect and of the Emotions as opposed or mutually limiting each 
other ; but in reality they are mutually confirmatory ; and only seem 
opposed so long as each is but partially apprehended. The Emotions’ 


as much demand the exclusion of arbitrariness as Science does: dis- 


order and unreason—absence of necessity—are, truly, at least as 
repugnant to them as to the intellect: the moral aspirations as utterly 
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refuse arbitrariness as does the severest science. And on the other 
hand, ‘Science to the full as absolutely refuses mechanicalness in 
Nature as do the religious aspirations. 

For it is long now since Science discarded the idea that it could 
include within its formulas the true power by which the order of 
natural events is determined. While retaining the names of matter 
and force, it is express in affirming that these names are not used as 
the names of absolute existences, or as denoting the presence of 
special qualities in that which is the true subject of our research ; 
but that they are simply used as terms for something the true pro- 
perties of which are unknown, but which (as it is presented to us) is 
best investigated by aid of the ideas which these terms convey. 
This view has even frequently led to the expression that matter and 
force are merely used as w and y are used by the mathematician; as 
symbols for the study of things in themselves unknown. Matter and 
force so far answer to our sensations and our conceptions that our 
thoughts can best trace the relations of things by laying hold of 
them under these terms ;. but they do not represent to us the things 
themselves. i 

But if this be so, then Science does not affirm, but expressly 
repudiates, mechanicalness in Nature. : For to affirm that, would be 
to affirm that the ideas of matter and force do truly represent 
existence. To Science the world is no more mechanical than it is 
coloured, or warm: as colour is an idea derived from a mode of our 
Sensation, so also, fully as much, is force, or mechanical necessity. 
The one is derived from the passive sense of sight; the other from 
the active sense of touch: but, for reasons easy to see, the latter 
sense [of touch] presents characters better adapted for the general 
expression of the phenomena than any other. 

In this respect, then, there is no antagonism between the demands 
of Emotion and of Intellect: alike each repudiates mechanicalness, 
repudiates arbitrariness: affirming therefore, both unitedly, a neces- 
sity not mechanical. 

But farther, that a contradiction should exist between the religious 
` Emotions and Science in its present attitude is impossible. For the 
conceptions furnished by Science are universally agreed to be but 
phenomenal; that is, Science presents to us but an appearance. Now, 
to estimate aright our real position here, we may turn to the appear- 
ances presented by the sense of sight in relation to their objects as 
known by touch. It is evident that the appearance to the eye of an 
object, under circumstances of* light, distance, position, &c., may 
differ in an extreme degree from that object. Our experience indeed 
would lead us to believe that there may exist scarcely any traceable 
resemblance between them. In tracing the relation of an appearance 
to the reality, therefore, there is no' reason, in experience, for our 
expecting to find likeness between the two: the only result that we 
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~ can expect to gain is, that we should be able to trace a reasonable 
connection between them; that is, that we should discover how the 
object should, in accordance with reason, present such an appearance 
to us. 

Granted therefore that the “phenomenon” or appearance of the 
Universe, as presented to us, is best apprehended as matter and 
force, and its characters best expressed in material terms, there ‘is, 
no presumption that the fact resembles this phenomenon, There is 
one result, however, which experience justifies us in hoping to gain: 
namely, to become able to trace, rationally, how the truly existing 
Universe should present to us the appearance that it does. That is, to 
learn why an existence that is not a material world should impress 
us as if it were one. 

Even now does this task appear impossible? Surely not abso- 
lutely so. For even in Professor Tyndall’s own words, a parallel is’ 
suggested to us which may furnish guidance to our thoughts. 

We can interpret mere appearances to the eyes into solid things 
because we can bring into use the sense of touch ;* and, on a larger 
scale, when we have most completely gathered together all the per- 
ceptions we can gain by sense, we can interpret the appearance that 
is so presented to us, by bringing into use the intellect. Thus we 
rise from appearances to the truer facts by bringing in the aid of 
other powers: we add touch to sight, we add to the aggregate of the 
' senses intellect. Now there is (as Professor Tyndall points out) yet 

another element of our being besides reason; namely, the Emotions. 

So, to interpret into a truer fact the appesrances presented tó intellect 
—that is, the “phenomenon”, which Science attains—what should we 

do but bring in the aid of the Emotions? The very same process 
which enables us to pass beyond appearances, is open to us again- 
We have not availed ourselves yet of all our means; we are midway 
_ in a course which calls us to continuance, and in which the experience 
of the past gives us assurance of success. The “problem of problems 
of our day,” then, is this: So to use the Senses, the Intellect, and 
the Emotions together, as to learn from the appearance which is 
presented to us in Science,t some truer fact, in respect to which 
we shall be able to understand why it should present to us this. 
appearance. 

Now the turning point of the question, and that also which makes 
it difficult, is this introduction of the Emotions as part of the means. 
whereby * we are to gain a knowledge of Nature. But preparation 
has been made for it in the steps we have already taken. When we 


* So we find that there is no merely superficial thing, although we can never gee- 
more than surface, 

+ Thus, the multitude of apparent ‘forces’? which the senses present to us are ~ 
interpreted, by aid of the intellect, into one unceasing ‘ force.’ 

$ This is sometimes termed “the phenomenal.” 
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exclude from the fact which gives us our experience—that is, when 
we exclude from that which we call Nature—on the one hand 
arbitrariness, and on the other hand mechanicalness, and so recognize 
in it at once necessity and freedom, we perceive that we have placed 
before ourselves a problem which we need the aid of our Emotionah 
powers to solve, The terms are without meaning to the intellect, 
but they are not so to the, moral feelings. To them nothing is more 
familiar than an action at once free and necessary. It is as solidity, 
inapprehensible in the strict sense to the eye, is familiar to the 
touch. In either case we transfer, as it were, a problem “rom one of 
our powers to another, to receive its answer. Here the moral 
Emotions give plain reply: an action at once free and nec2ssary is an 
‘act that we know as one of love, or rightness. The Existence, there- _ 
fore, that presents to us the phenomena of Nature is one in which 
such powers inhere as enable necessity to be present, and yet not 
mean passiveness: such powers as can let action in its fullest sense 
exist, and yet not put aside necessity. They-are the powers there- 
fore which we apprehend ky our moral Emotions; which, in an 
imperfect way, express themselves in these. 

Let this then be, for the argument’s sake, supposed. Now can we 
or can we not rationally discover how an existence with characters thus 
of a moral or spiritual order, should present to us the appearance of 
an Universe of matter and force? The mere unlikeness need present 
no difficulty ; but many questions arise which cannot be included 
here. Yet one suggestion may be made. One characteristic of the 
“material” may be questioned as it were, in this light, respecting its 
real significance. ‘Cause and effect” is an universal condition of 
the phenomenal. Now cause and effect is a name we give to the 
ceasing of one thing coincidently with the occurrence of another: it 
has been described sometimes, even in the language of scientific 
men, as “one thing merging itself in another ;” as if it were—even 
when looked at from without and in mere appearance—the visible 
image of the giving up of one life for another’s being. Now if the 
order of Nature truly were mechanical this would of course bea 
merely inaccurate expression, as implying spontaneous action where 
there can be none. But if material Nature be but the appearance of 
an existence not mechanical, but acting in ways to be tru’y grasped ` 
only with the aid of the Emotions, then the expression is more than 
justified. So far, at least, the appearance may be rationally referred 
to the fact ; for what appearance could more truly represent an act 
of everlasting “merging self into another,” than this perpetual flux 
of cause and effect which Science presents to us? 

Thus one character of the material world gives us aid in recog- 
nizing the material as the appearance of a spiritual existence. 
Through being bound in a Seeming chain of cause and effect, Nature 
challenges us' (as soon as we recognize that her processes are not 
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truly mechanical) to acknowledge in her a Life that appeals to the 
heart. Mere passiveness being put aside, a different energy, which 
we best know as a passion of the soul, takes its place : for Science 
forbids us to suppose caprice or accident. This constant order— 
when a passive or mechanical necessity is refused as its explanation 
—comes to us with a new significance. Leave out the Action from 
self-sacrifice, and does not “ cause and effect ” remain? 

And it is to be observed that this character of the phenomenal (or 
material) world which is thus found to be spiritual in its meaning, is 
the one which most of all has seemed the contrary. So long as men 
took their own sensuous impressions to guide them, and assumed 
that all, they had to do was to carry their own sensation of force 
everywhere, as if it contained the key to all things, then this 
unvarying cause and effect was the fact which above all banished 
spirituality from Nature; but when we have risen above this 
bondage, and gained liberty for qur other faculties also to take their 
part in determining our thought, then this absolute rule of reason 
amid all change, this constant giving up of being to find it in new 
forms, this meeting of every fresh demand with ready sacrifice, have a 
voice not heard before, That which seemed darkness has become light. 

And if this fact that most seemed hostile to the Emotions thus 
becomes their guide, it is reasonable to expect that other characters 
of the phenomenal world also would be found to have a similar 
significance. When the idea of a dead mechanicalness is fairly 
banished from our study of Nature, and the thought is kept fairly 
before the mind that the material Universe is but the appearance to 
us of some. existence not yet recognized, a freer pathway is opened 
for thought. There is a road yet to be trodden with a guidance no 
less sure than that on which Science has hitherto relied. 

But into farther illustrations we cannot enter now; in the mean- 
time, it would appear that the claim put forth in the name of Science 
for a satisfaction to the religious Emotions which shall not conflict 
with its teaching, gives to those Emotions not a limitation, but an 
enlargement of their field. It affirms for them a right to share in 
the interpretation of Nature itself; and puts aside the very possi- 
bility of conflict by uniting them with Science in a common work. 

And the mode in which this result is effected is full of interest. 
For in truth the efforts made to maintain the claims of the Emotions 
have been the very causes of their loss, and the seeming defeat of 
their cause is its real victory. For it is through the recognition of 
the law of cause and effect as universal that it is made to be recog- 


- Cnized as the appearance of a spiritual act. If it were not universal, 


then it might have been left still mechanical in our thoughts, and 
the religious Emotions might have been cheated indefinitely with 
a partial and precarious satisfaction, such as they still endeavour to 
find in claiming+a sphere of exceptions to the law, or a Will beyond 
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it. But through at once insisting on the universality of the law „of 
cause and effect, and at the ‘same time on a satisfaction (not con- 
flicting with this) for the religious Emotions, they are given this 
better and fuller satisfaction still: that the law itself becomes the 
domain of these Emotions, and is to be interpreted by them. 

They chiefly therefore owe thanks to Science, who thus through it 
receive the fulfilment of their own desires, made better than they 
desired. 


Perhaps it may be found that, in lines’ somewhat such as these, a 
positive investigation, not fated to barrenness, may be carried on. 
The points I have tried to suggest are chiefly two. One, that this 
problem is rationally presented to us by the present state of science : 
namely, to try if we can learn how a world not having the properties 
we call material should present the appearance of a material world 
to us. And the other, that in this mqutiry the emotional part of our 
nature has a legitimate place. To these two points, under other 
aspects, I hope to return, 

5 James HINTON. 
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THE POEMS OF MR. MORRIS. 


“t The Defence of Guenevere and other poems” 1858. 

“ The Erfe and Death of Jason,” 1867 

“ The Earthly Paradise.” Parts I. to IV. 1868-1871. 

** Love 2g Enough, or the Freeing of Pharamonds a 
BMorality.” 1878 


N 


T we seek to explain the attraction which the ballad-epics of 

ancient Greece, the romances and tales of the middle ages, 
possess for modern readers, we can be at no loss ‘to ascribe it to the 
charm of contrast. Not only does the state of society therein de- 
picted present the most striking unlikeness to our own, but the 
delightful unconsciousness of the narrators breathes a spirit to which 
we have long been strangers. They describe just what they see,” 
with the winning frankness of children. They have no facts to 
* conceal, nor theories to propound ; and it is of their theme, not of 
themselves, that they are evidently thinking. That this is the main 
secret of their attraction for us may be felt rather than proved. The 
proof, at all events, must be comparative rather than positive. In 
reading “Lara” and “ The Corsair,” for example, one is continually 
haunted by the suspicion that, if not actually masking behind the 
hero, Byron is drawing the character and painting the passion from 
experience of. his own. The Iliad and the Odyssey, on the other 
‘hand, bear so little witness to the personality of Homer that his very 
existence is still a moot point; and the “Canterbury Tales” afford 
barely hints enough to clothe the antiquarian skeleton which 
passes for Chaucer’s biography.with the semblance of flesh and 
blood. When the glamour that fascinated our youthful fancy in the 
personality of Byron has died out, how seldom we care to recur to 
the lurid creations in which he embodied it! Whereas to the epics 
which betray no likeness of their author, to the tales which pourtray 
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every contemporary type but that of the poet himself, co not young 
men and old return again and again to find at each reading their 
original freshness revived? In no age, perhaps, have Homer and 
Chaucer been studied with so much eagerness as in this, when the 
development of self-consciousness has been carried in poetry, as in 
every other field of intellectual action, to a pitch of almost morbid 
intensity. The advent of a new poet characterized by an uncon- 
sciousness like that of the ancient rhapsodists, and avowedly the 
disciple of the first English poet who most nearly resembled them, 
yet able to adapt his themes and his language to the demands of 
modern taste, was sure therefore of a hearty welcome, if only on the 
score of novelty. On the appearance of Mr. Morris's “Jason,” he 
was hailed in almost every quarter as a poet who fulfilled these 
conditions; and the poem has deservedly taken rank among the 
purest of modern classics. 

To a few readers his name was already known by the publication 
of an earlier volume. “The Defence of Guenevere” and the other 
poems in this collection are a series of medieval studies, akin to the 

` productions of the Pre-Raphaelite school of painters, to a leading 
member of which the writer dedicated them. Like those pro- 
ductions, they might be fairly condemned for weakness of drawing 
and erudity of colour. Quaint archaisms of diction, forced and 
bald rhymes, wilful obscurity, harshness, not to “say ugliness of 
metaphor, disfigure nearly every page, and it would be easy to raise 
a laugh at their absurdity. But a just and careful critic could not 
fail to discern that the singer was worthier than his song. He had 
so saturated his imagination with the glow of chivalric romance and 
Catholic mythology as to be incapable for the moment of anything 
beyond reproduction. But the receptive and assimilative power 
which enabled him to apprehend thus intimately the spirit of so 
remote an age, and imitate thus faithfully the relics of its living 
literature, required only time and training to mature into one of the 
richest of poetic faculties. “No sign of this power is more marked in 
the volume than the tone of naif unconsciousness which the writer 
has caught from his models. His personality is never visible ; he 
never preaches ; dispenses praise and blame but rarely, and then in 
accordance with a standard not of his own raising. With calm im- 
partiality he sets forth in successive pictures the double aspect in 
which the love of Guenevere for Lancelot seems to have presented 
itself to medizval imagination,—the view adopted by Chivalry, and 
the view sanctioned by the Church. In “The Defence of Guenevere” 
she is a Phryne, voluptuous, imperial, irresistible ; in “King Arthur's 
Tomb,” a Magdalen, tortured by remorse and tempted by passion, but 
sustained by penitence and faith unto the end. In “Sir Galahad” 
the portrait of the saint-knight is painted with a truthfulness that 
atones for whatever clumsiness of handling may “at first repel us 
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He is represented as setting out in his quest of the San-Greal with 
sharp misgivings of spirit as to the career of. chastity to which he 
must vow himself. He witnesses the tender leave-taking of a lady : 
and ‘her knight, and thinks sorrowfully that for him no maiden will 
mourn if he falls. He recalls the loves of Lancelot and Guenevere, 
of Tristram and Iseult, and is tempted to envy their happiness and 
forget their sin. But in the chapel where he passes his first vigil, he 
has a vision of 


“ One sitting on the altar as a throne, . 
Whose face no man could say he did not know, 
And though the bell still rang, He sat alone, 
With raiment half blood-red, half white as snow.” 


` Overpowered with shame, he sinks nerveless on the floor. 


“But mightily a gentle voice came down, 
‘Rise up and look and listen, Galahad, 
Good Knight of God, for you will see no frown 
Upon my face ; I come to make you glad, 


t For that you say that you are all alone, 
I will be with you always, and fear not 
You are uncared for, though no maiden moan 
Above your empty tomb. For Lancelot, 


‘He in good time shall be my servant too : 
Meantime, take note whose sword first made him knight, 
And who hath loved him alway, yea, and who 
Still trusts him alway, though in all men’s sight 
‘ He is just what you know, O Galahad ; 
This love is happy, even as you say, 
But would you for a little time be glad 
To make Me sorry long day after day ? 


t Her warm arms round his neck half throttle Me, 
The hot love-tears burn deep like spots of lead ; 
Yea, and the years pass quick ; right dismally 
Wul Lancelot at one time hang his head : 


‘Yea, old and shrivelled he shall win my love !’” 


The struggle in the youth’s soul ceases ere the voice dies into 
silence, and the Vision of the San-Greal is then revealed to eyes 
fitted to perceive it. , 
' The minor poems, of which the greater number are ballads, bear 
‘the same marks of the writer's thorough sympathy with a particular 
era of history and type of literature, a sympathy which he doubtless 
thought to express most worthily by the closest imitation. His 
attempts seem. to us as successful as any that have since been made. 
“The Sailing of the Sword,” which is the least imitative, and there- 
fore the freest from affectations, approaches, perhaps, as nearly as a 
modern ballad can hope to do, the genuine simplicity of the antique. 
The pledge of ,artistic capacity given in Mr. Morris’s early volume 
was more than redeemed nine years later by the publication of “The 
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Life and Death of Jason,” which attested how wisely he had spent 
the interval in enlarging his culture and ripening his taste. The 
sympathy it displays with the genius of Greece. in the mythopeic 
stage of its development is as living as that which he heretofore 
shewed with Anglo-Saxon England in her age of chivalric romance. 
_ The reverent apostrophe to his master Chaucer suffices to prove that 
the pld love has not been killed by the new, but the form which 
this takes is no longer that of servile imitation. “Jason” is the 
work of an artist who has studied the epoch which he desires to 
depict, through the medium of its literature, with the aim not of 
reproducing the letter but of imbibing the spirit. The conception 
of the subject is that which a modern English poet would most 
naturally shape and modern English readers most readily ap- 
prehend. No choice could have been happier, for the story 
has received no adequate treatment from an earlier pen, and is 
too full of incident to be easily degraded by the ingenuity of 
Professor Max Miiller and his followers from the picturesque interest 
of an heroic legend to the pale monotony. of a solar myth. So fresh is 
the narrative, so pictorial the detail, that the familiar adventures of 
the Argonauts,—the harpy-haunted feast of Phineus, the nymphs” 
abduction of Hylas, Argo’s passage of the “clashing rocks” in the 
wake of the pilot-dove, the threefold horrors which guarded the 
Fleece of Gold, the love-prompted ‘wiles by which Medea overcame 
them, the voyagers’ long wintering in Scythia, their return home- 
ward past Circe’s bower, the Sirens’ isle and the Hesperides’ garden, 
the miracle of craft whereby Medea procured the death of Pelias and 
her lover’s accession to his throne, the faithlessness with which Jason 
requited her love and the terrible vengeance she exacted for it—all 
live again before our eyes with the charm of actual novelty. The 
characters of the hero and heroine are consistently conceived 
throughout, and the subordination of the rest is skilfully contrived to 
throw them into relief without depriving any of their due importance, 
The writer’s sustained power is remarkable, the length of the poem 
considered. There is scarcely a weak passage of description anywhere, 
and in critical situations his voice rises to their height. Besides the 
' pathos so indispensable to a narrative poet, he exhibits a power of 
restraining and concentrating emation which usually characterizes the 
dramatist. The lyrics which diversify the story are as musical and 
graceful as could be desired. The language is simple without bald- 
ness,'idiomatic without meanness. By the occasional introduction of 
words that have undeservedly become obsolete, Mr. Morris has given it 
a tone appropriately archaic, while avoiding the excess into which 
Spencer was led by immoderate admiration of their common master. 
The “heroic metre” employed is rescued from monotony by a frequent 
division of the couplet over two sentences, after the fashion set by 
Keats, Such faults as there are in the poem may be noticed in this 
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, connection, for they reach no deeper than the exterior of literary art. 

. Occasional diffuseness of expression, and a wilful or careless, disregard 
of prosody, as shown in the scansion of words like mire, fire, and 
desire. as dissyllables, and the. accentuation of words like bushes, 
heeding, lacking, &c., on the last syllable, constitute the whole 
indictment with which we think “Jason” is chargeable.” 

To illustrate by a few extracts the salient beauties to which attention 
has been called :—The perfection of pure narrative poetry—vivid 
clearness of description, choice simplicity of diction, ordered tuneful- 
ness'of measure—seems to us almost attained in such a passage as the 
following. Medea, moved by love of Jason, goes to conjure Hecate 

- for spells, whereby to overcome the guardians of the Fleece :— 


“ But when all hushed and still the palace grew, $ 
She put her gold robes off, and on her drew 
A dusky gown, and with a wallet small C 3% 
And cutting wood-knife girt herself withal, ' , ; 
And from her dainty chamber softly passed 
Through stairs and corridors, until at last 
She came down to a gilded watergate, 
Whith with a golden key she opened straight ; 
_ And swiftly stept into a little boat, 
And, pushing off from shore, began to float 
Adown the stream, and with her tender hands 
And half-bared arms, the wonder of all lands, 
Rowed strongly through the starlit gusty night 
As though she knew the watery way aright. 
So, from the city being gone apace, 
2 . Turning the boat’s head, did she near a space 
Where, by the water’s edge, a thick yew wood. 
Made a black blot on the dim-gleaming flood ; 
But when she reached it, dropping either oar 
Upon the grassy bank, she leapt ashore 
And to. a yew-bough made the boat’s head fast. 
Then here and there quick glances did she cast 
And listened, lest some wanderers should be nigh. 
Then by the river’s side she tremblingly é 
Undid the bands that bound her yellow hair ` : 
And let it float about her, and made bare a 
Her shoulder and right arm, and, kneeling down, 
‘Drew off her shoes, and girded up her gown, 
And in the river washed her silver feet 
And trembling hands, and then turned round to meet 
The yew-wood’s darkness, gross and palpable, 
As though she made for some place known full well.” 


The intimate sympathy which enables the poet to seize upon and 
condense into a vignette the life of a time so foreign to his own as 


* A blemish of taste, if it be not a coincidence of idea, may deserve a note in 
passing, Mr. Morris has drawn so little inspiration from contemporary sonrces that. 
he may be excused for an ignorance which would be inconceivable in the case of 
another. He can hardly have been acquainted with the idyll in Mr. Tennyson’s. 
“Princess,” when he pennéd such a line as 


” « Hommed over by innumerable bees.” 
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the mythic age of Greece, will be apparent in the speech of Œson to 
his young son Jason, whose adventurous career has not yer been 
foretold :— : 


“ O child, I pray the Gods to spare thine head 
The burden of a crown; were it not good 
That thou shouldst live and die within this wood 
That clothes the feet of Pelion, knowing nought 
Of all the things by foolish men so sought ; 
For there, no doubt, is everything man needs, — 
The quiver with the iron-pointed reeds, 
The cornel bow, the wood-knife at the side, g 
The garmenis of the spotted leopard’s hide, 

. The bed of bear-skin in the hollow hill, 
The bath within the pool of some green rill ; 
There shall the quick-eyed centaurs be thy friends, 
Unto whose hearts such wisdom great Jove sends 
They know the past and futire, and fear nought 
That by the fates upon them may be brought. 
And when the Spring brings love, then mayst thou finë, 
In some fair grassy place, the wood nymphs kind, 
And choose thy mate, and with her, hand-in hand, i 
Go wandering through the blossoming sweet land ; 
And nought of evil there shall come to thee, 
But like the golden age shall all things be.” »` 


A relic of the very “ Golden Age,” to which the speaker points as. 
past, is presented to our view in the elaborate picture of tne “Garden 
of the Hesperides ;” but the passage is too long for quotation, An 
afternoon landscape and a night-scene may serve to-illustrate the 
picturesque quality which the poem so largely possesses :— 


a 


“ But when he reached the well-remembered keel, 
The sun was far upon his downward way, 
At afternoon of a bright summer day. ; 
Hot was it, and still o’er the long rank grass, 
Beneath the‘hull, a widening shade did pass; 
And further off, the sunny daisied sward 
The raised oars with their creeping shadows barred ; 
And grey shade from the hills of Cenchrez 
Began to move toward the heaving sea. 
So Jason, lying in the shadow dark 
Cast by the stem, the warble of the lark, 
The chirrup of the cricket, well could hear ; 
And now and then the sound would come anear 
Of some hind shouting o’er his laden wain ; 
But looking o’er the blue and heaving plain, 
Sailless if was, and beaten by no oar, 
And on the yellow edges of the shore 
The ripple fell in murmur soft and low, 
As with wide sweeping wings the gulls did go 
About the breakers crying plaintively.” 


“ And so, unchallenged, did they draw anear 
The long white quays, and at the street’s end now 
Behegld the ship’s masts standimg row by row 


i ~ 
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Stark black against the stars; then cautiously ; 
Peered Jason forth, ere they took heart to try: gpa i 
The open starlit plabe ; but nought he saw à 
Except the night-wind twitching the loose straw 

From half-unloaded keels, and nought he heard 

But the strange twittering of a caged green bird 

Within an Indian ship, and from the hill 

A distant baying.” 


` No trace of the influence of Chaucer is more pleasantly marked 
than Mr. Morris’s habit-of resorting to natural imagery for.the most 
ordinary purposes of illustration. The description of the skeins with 
which the daughters of Pelias were spinning when Medea entered 
their chamber is an example in point:— 


“The many-coloured bundles newly dyed, ‘ 
Blood-red and heavenly blue and grassy green, ` ` 
Yea, and more colours than man yet has seen - ‘ 

In flowery meadows midmost of the May.” ‘ 


Sketches from natirre so detailed and truthful as the following, 
however, are seldom to be found in any but a writer of our own 
° ` century :— 
`. Z 7 So still she stood, that the quick water-hen 
- ‘Noted her not, as through the blue mouse-ear 
_ He made Kis way ; the conies drew aneat, 
Nibbling the grass, and from an oak-twig nigh 
~~ A thrush poured forth! his song. unceasingly.” 4 


‘ O-the sweet valley of deep grass, . ' 
Where through the summer stream doth pass, 
In chain of shallow, and still pool, 
From misty'morn to evening cool ; 
Where the black ivy creeps and twines 
O’er the dark-armed, red-trunked pines 
Whence clattering the pigeon flits, 
Ox, brooding o’er her thin eggs, sits, i : 
And every hollow of the hills 
With echoing song the mavis fills.” 


; Other signs of indebtedness to his master will be apparent in Mr. 
Morris’s careful elaboration of homely detail, as of furniture and 
m costume, and his habitual employment of a few favourite idioms. 
$ To Homer his obligations will be readily discerned in the general. 
structure and supernatural machinery of his story, of which the 
Odyssey is the legitimate prototype, the constant repetition of . 
characteristic epithets (among which that of “wan” for water is 
specially felicitous), and the -effective use of proper. names. The | 
: catalogue of the, heroes who muster at Iolcbos for the quest is a 
é ‘notable instance of the last peculiarity :— i 
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“Meanwhile came many heroes to the town ;—~ 
? Asterion, dweller on the windy down 
Below Philæus, far up in the north ; 
Slow-footed Polyphemus, late borne forth 
In chariot from Larissa, that beholds 
Green-winding Peneus cleaving fertile wolds ; , 
Erginus, son of Neptune, nigh the sea í 
His father set him, where the laden bee 
Flies low across Mæander, and falls down 
Against the white walls of a merchant town 
"Men call Miletus.” ’ 
Of the dramatic force with which the expression of emotion is 
concentrated when the occasion demands it, no better example could: 
be given than from the soliloquy in which Medea steels herself to 


take vengeance on Jason by the murder of their children :— 


“What! when I kneel in temples of the Gods, 
Must I bethink me of the upturned sods, 
And hear a voice say: ‘ Mother, wilt thou come 
And see us resting in our new-made home, 
Since thou wert used to make us lie full soft, 
Smoothing our pillows many a time and oft ? 
O! mother, now no dainty food we need, 
Whereof of old thou usedst to have such heed. : 
O mother, now we need no gowns of gold, . 
Nor in the winter time do we grow cold ; 
"Thy hands would bathe us when we were thine own, 
Now doth the rain wash every shining bone?” . . . 


1 


“But when in some dim land we meet again 
Will ye remember all the loss and pain ? 
Will ye the form of children keep for aye 
‘With thoughts of men? and ‘Mother,’ will ye say, j 
‘Why didst thou slay us ere we came to know 
That men die ? hadst thou waited until now, 
An easy thing it had been then to die, 
For in the thought of immortality 
Do children play about the flowery meads, 
And win their heaven with a crown of weeds,’ 


“ O children ! that I would have died to save, 
How fair a life of pleasure might ye have, 
But for your mother ;—nay, for thee, for thee, 
For thee, O traitor ! who didst bring them here 
Into this cruel world, this lovely bier 
Of youth and love, and joy and happiness, 
» That unforseeing happy fools still bless.” 


In such situations as have sexual passion’ for their motive Mr. 
Morris’s treatment is very skilful, preserving fidelity to the frankness 
of Greek manners without offending the delicacy of English taste. 
Sensuous it must be to be truthful, but immodesty is avoided, and 
impurity not approached. In more than one passage wherein the 
` limits of propriety are stretched to the full, it is evident that there 
was the strongest temptation to exceed them. Remembering in 
whose company his name has since been associated, one is barid 
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not to pass without- notice these signs of his restraint. He shows 
true insight in pourtraying the'damsels who are the instruments of 
Circe’s sensual enchantments as “weary images of sin.” The unin- 
telligent mechanism of mere lust, with which, when divorced from 
love. mind and soul are alike unsatisfied, i is graphically depicted in 
their ‘mien. . 
“ Heavy-eyed they seemed, 

And each at other gazed as though she dreamed, 

Not noting aught of all'the glorious show 

She joined herself, nor seeming more to know 


$ “What words she spake, nor what her fellows sung, - 
Nor feeling arms that haply round her clung.” - yy 


The charm of‘ unconsciousness which was so marked’ in the earlier 
volume has lost none of its freshness in “Jason.’2 With the 
exception of the passage in which his discipleship to Chaucer is 
avowed, there is scarcely an indication of the writer’s individuality. 
The occurrence of a reflection or comment upon the narrative is 
_ extremely rare, and readers unacquainted with his later writings 

would be able to form no impression of the poet’s spiritual calibre. 
Interpreted by the light of these later writings, however, there are 
scattered passages (especially the lines at the close of Book V., “So 
set ’twixt pleasure,” &c., and the song of Orpheus, commencing “ ©- 
death that maketh, life so sweet”) which indicate that he was. 
already travailing with a burden of ‘sorrowful thought,. although the 
time was not yet ripe ; tor its deliverance as an expression of personal 
conviction. 

The appearance of “The Earthly Paradise” at once dispelled the 
hope that the school in which Homer and Chaucef are masters had 
found a permanent representative in Mr. Morris. It was but too 
plain that “the strange disease of modern thought” had infected 
him like his fellows, that his unconscious serenity had been displaced. 
by the brooding pain of self-consciousness. Instead of the healthy _ 
cheerfulness, the manly decisive tone of thought which the ancient. 
masters might communicate to a faithful disciple, we find here the 
_morbid melancholy sentiment, the fluctuating chaos of ideas that 
belong to the modern sceptic. The poem might take for its motto 
the well-known’ saying of Johnson that “the whole of life is but 
keeping away the thought of death.” The purpose of a band of 
panic-stricken Norwegians to escape from a land where death seems 
imminent, into an ideal Paradise, 


“Where at the worst Death is so far away 
No man need think of him from day to day,” 


constitutes the thread‘ upon which the several tales are dungi 
After enduring countless vicissitudes in the pursuit of their chimera, * 
and by which “they are slowly disillusionized, the voyagers arrive.as 
aged men upon a southern shore, where they are hospitably wel- 
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comed by the inhabitants. In recounting their adventures to 
sympathetic hearers and the interchange of legendary lore they 
find comparative repose, and while away the time until death. 

Though Mr..Morris would possibly resent the imputation of 
intending “to point a moral,” his poem has one too obvious to be 
missed. The Voyage of the Wanderers is a parable of life, where in 
straining after the too-much we do but lose the enough. Its lesson 
could not be better enforced than in the words of their own spokes- 
man to the citizens with whom they at last take refuge :— 


‘We are as men who cast aside a feast 
Amidst their lowly fellows, that they may 
Eat with the king, and who at end of day 
Bearing sore stripes, with great humility 
Must pray the bedesmen of those men to be 
They scorned that day while yet the suw was high.” 


Strange that one who apprebends this wisdom so clearly should fail 
so signally to apply it! The certainty of death, as Mr. Morris never 
wearies of telling us, is the great bugbear of life. To keep the 
thought away by every device of his art is the poet’s only aim. He 
announces this in the prologue, reiterates it in the interludes, and 
clenches the avowal in his l'envoi. He deprecates the supposition 
of his possessing any gift that will not serve to this end :— 


“Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears | 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” ` 


All that can be done is to extract the perfume of life while it Jasts, 
and distract our memories from the thorn that surrounds the rose. 
The attempt of the Wanderers to escape from the sense of their 
doom was worthy of a poet’s imitation :— 


“Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant, 
Life have we loved through green leaf and through sere, 
Though still the less we knew of its intent : 
The Earth and Heaven through countless year on year 
Slow-changing, were to us but curtains fair 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day.” 


It is in the hope of whiling away the time until the inevitable end 
comes that he has thus “in some old garden wrought,” and if he has. 
successfully helped to make 


“ Fıesh flowers spiing up from hoarded soil, 
And fragrance of old days and deeds have brought 
Back to folks’ memory, all was not for nought : 
No little part it was for me to play, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” 
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With the aim of forgetting death =e would imitate the Egyptians 


`, by setting up a skeleton at every banquet? Yet this is just what 


Mr. Morris has done. In season and out of season the remembrance 


he is so anxious to dispel is persistently thrust upon us. In the 


prelude “ March” he enounces the creed, which was the burden of © 


Orpheus’ song. in “Jason,” that’ the very ey of death is the 
source of life’s best enjoyment.* . = 


“Ah! what begetteth all this storm of bliss i 
But Death himself, who crying solemnly ' 
Een from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 
Bids us ‘ Rejoice, lest pleasnreless ye lie, 
Within a little time ye must go by.” 


‘In the epilogue this créed is somewhat deprecated indeed, but with 


a faintness that only strengthens the sense of its reluctant acceptance. 
If it be true that the consciousness of death “ makes love itself with 


at 


all its bliss,” the reason is that we are stimulated into anxiety to 


` forget the doom, our yearning desire being that “we might never: 
_ die.” But however anxious we may be to forget, Mr. Morris will not 


suffer us. In the prelude “May” he peholds : a vision of Love as the’ 
Lord of life passing with a bright-procession “ ‘of maids and youths 
and minstrelsy.” The pageant is suddenly shadowed by the in-_ 
trusion of “Eld and Death,” but it is only the pore who observes ` 


’ their presence :— 


“None noted aught their noiseless passing by, 
The world had quite forgotten it must die.” 


The-song chaunted by unseen voices to Psyche in the House of Love ` 


vindicates the truth that the affections may attain to'a conviction of 


` immortality :— 


“If ye could forget 
f Amidst your outpoured love that you must die, 
Then ye, my servants, were death’s conquerors yet, 
And love to you should be eternity, ra 
How quick soever might the days go by; 
Yea, ye are made immortal on the day 
Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh.” 


But in another page we are taught how vain is this illusion, Even 
in the midst of her new-found life of love, Andromeda muet turn to 
Perseus with the wail, pAs 

“ O love! to think that love can pass away, 


That soon or late, to us shall come a day 
‘When this shall be forgotten ;” 


* Tho doctrine that this certainty heightens instead of impairing the value of life 


is preached with much force in George Eliot’s “Jubal,” and refuted with a noble 
scorn in “In Memoriam ” (xxxv.) -À practical test of its soundness may be obtained 
by observing to what school the apostles of “ Euthanasia ”, belong, and comparing 
the solicitnde with which the incurably sick and dying have been tended by those 
who believe most fimhly that life does not end with the body. © 
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Nor has Perseus any better consolation to offer her than that 


“ If thou needs must think of that dull night, 
Yet for that thought hold closer to thy bliss.” 


If Mr. Morris were not so “painfully in earnest,” there would be 
something ludicrous about the resolution which he shews, like 
Dickens’ Mrs. Gummidge or Lord Dufferin’s Wilson, to be dismal 
under all circumstances. In the midst of describing the bliss of the 
newly-wedded pair he thrusts in this doleful reflection :— 


“ Love while ye may ; if twain grow into one, 
Tis for a little while ; the time goes by ; 
No hatred ’twixt the pair of friends doth lie, 
No troubles break their hearts—and yet, and yet, 
How could it be ?—we strove not to forget. . 
Let pass—at latest when we come to die 
Then shall the fashion of the world go by.” 


What again can be more ghastly than the obtrusion of the grave 
into a dainty erotic sung in alternate verses by a maiden and 
youth ? i 


“In the white-flowered hawthorn-brake 
Love, be merry for my sake ! 
Twine the blossoms in my hair, 
Kiss me where I am most fair,— 
Kiss me, love! for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death ?” 


In this wise the presence of “ quick-coming death” haunts the poet 
and his readers from first to last. If he has, as he admits, no power 
to “set the crooked straight,” it is surprising how much ability he 
displays of making the straight crooked. Job’s comforters could not 
more cruelly have abused their office and opportunity than has this 
self-elected apostle of “ sweet Forgetfulness.” The truth is that, like 
his own Wanderers, in straining after the too-much he kas missed 
the enough. Death is not to be forgotten by any frantic effort, but 
is the more likely to be thereby remembered. It may be that 
Mr. Morris has been misled upon this point by his intimate study of 
medieval art. The familiarity therein displayed with the idea of 
death may be thought to have bred a wholesome contempt for it in 
the minds of the spectators addressed, and certainly does not appear 
to have exercised a morbidly depressing influence. “But if this be his - 
view, it is strange he should have omitted to note what lay at the 
root of this contempt. The men of the middle ages could afford to 
despise death, because they had a profound faith in immortality. 
Their artists did not paint “The Dance of Death” upon the bridge- 
roof or market-wall without also painting the “ Resurrection” in the 
Duomo or the Campo Santo. Mr. Morris is unable to give his 
readers an equivalent consolation. With him Death is “the End 
- . . . that all perfection mocks.” Beyond a p&ssing. reference, 
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where the occasion imperatively requires it, to the belief which the 
Pagan and Christian races from whose legendary stores his tales- ate 
drawn, alike entertained in a life beyond the grave, we can discover 
no hint in “ The Earthly Paradise” that implies even respect for the 
idea. On the contrary, the certainty of cessation is preached with a 
persistence that can hardly consist with a suspense of judgment as to 
the possibility of life’s continued existence. A view of human | 
destiny which has commended itself to the highest intellects- in 
every age, a hope cherished by the most loving hearts as the one 
‘consolation that makes life tolerable, is steadily ignored and in 
effect set aside as worthless. We are here concerned not with 
Mr. Morris’s unbelief, but with the expression of it. It is at least 
surprising that a writer who acknowledges io 
“ How good is hope to man at need, 
Yea, even the least ray thereof,” 


ond professes such zeal for. the alleviation of human misery, should 
show so little reverence for the sanctity of a faith which has con- 
tributed most largely to that end, and for which he has no better 
substitute to offer. 

The aspiration from which the hope of immortality derives its 
main strength Mr. Morris does not wholly lack. Several of the 
lyrical preludes tò these tales (headed with the names and sug- ` 
gested by the associations of the months) are charged with emotional ° 
tenderness that is unmistakably personal. In “October,” after in- 
dulging a vein of morbid sentiment as to death’s affording a “rest 
from love which ne’er the end can gain,” he fae to the healthy 
reaction with which his heart responds, 


“ How can I have enough of lifo and love?” 


It is this feeling which in more happily constituted natures blossoms 
into faith. That it is of the essence of love to believe itself eternal 
Mr. Morris shews more than once an intellectual conviction. One. 
proof of it has already been given. Another offers in the scene 
where at a crisis of great peril Bellerophon and Philonoé meet to . 
take farewell, and he describes them as feeling 
“Wonder at the death they knew so nigh, 
And disbelief in parting should they dre.” Š 
But so perverse is the scepticism by which this conviction is con- 
trolled that, by a strange inconsistency, the lover whose feelings are 
thus truthfully pourtrayed is represented, at this very time as an’ 
agnostic to whom the existence of heaven and hell was a ques- 
tion of indifferent concern. (“ Bellerophon in Lycia? Part IV., 
pp. 309-10). “4 
The impression of melancholy which the whole poem leavés, a 
melancholy reflected from the’ self-conscious gloom of one who is 
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haunted by a spectre that he cannot lay, and tantalized with aspira- 
tions that he will not trust, is deepened by other evidences of the 
writers moral fluctuation. His conception of love, for example, 
seems to be strangely shifting and indiscriminate. The preference 
given to the carnal over the spiritual element in it is very marked, 
especially in the earlier tales. In “The Doom of King Acrisius,’ 
“Cupid and Psyche,” “The Watching of the Falcon,” and “The 
Lady of the Land,” there is scarcely an effort made to rise above the 
lower view.. A myth such as “Cupid and Psyche” manifestly 
admitted of an essentially different treatment, and the song in the 
House of Love suggests that this had occurred to his mind, but the 
hint has not been worked out. That it is not the Hellenic idea of 
love which is defective in this respect, Mr. Morris clearly recognizes 
by the selection of at least two subjects wherein the higher elements 
are supremely dominant. In the first of these, “The Love of 
Alcestis,” if he has failed to draw out so impressively as Mr. Browning 
has since done, the deeper significance of the story, he does justice 
to the nobility of the sacrifice which an exalted affection is capable of 
making for a dear albeit ignoble object. In the antithetical legend 
_of “The Death of Paris,” he has painted with rare skill the emo- 
tional conflict that rages in the breast of Æmnone when her some- 
time lover implores her to heal him of his deadly wound, the 
agonized resolution with which, when convinced of his faithlessness, 
she nerves her heart to refuse the boon, rather than see him again 
enslaved by the unworthy passion which has brought ruin on himself 
and his country. No finer type of womanhood, again, can be con- 
ceived than Mr. Morris has drawn in Philonoé, the purely passionate, 
gentle, devoted heroine of “Bellerophon in Lycia;” ard he has 
confronted her with the -sensual, hard, selfish type of her sister 
Sthenobcea with evident appreciation of the contrast. But he has 
lavished greater art upon the portrait of the cold, calculating, 
ambitious Rhodope in the story that bears her name, thar upon the 
tender, generous, lowly-minded heroine of “The Man born to be ` 
King,” without betraying an indication that one type is less deserv- 
ing of admiration than the other. It may be urged in defence of 
this indiscrimination, perhaps, that the several narrators of the tales 
are supposed to be chargeable with their treatment, and that the 
writer is no more responsible than a dramatist for the action of his 
characters. But the plea is set aside by the fact that the narrators, 
unlike Chaucer's, are merely lay figures, the only pronounced indi- 
viduality being that of the poet himself, Having been at such pains 
to impress upon us how completely he has exchanged the uncon- 
sciousness of the rhapsodist for the self-consciousness of the preacher, 
he cannot divest himself of the obligations incident to the part. 
The same fluctuation is apparent in the tone of the reflections with 
which the narrative is plentifully interspersed. One of the most 
VOL, XXY. I 
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fatal symptoms of moral sickness is betrayed in the passage com- 
mencing “O mapy-peopled Earth” (Part IV. p. 367), where the 
reluctance of men, who otherwise interchange confidences frankly, - 
to disclose their suffering from unrequited affection, is attributed 
to their secret conviction that the value of love is really illusory, 
seeing - 
“What a pain it is, 
How little balanced by the sullied bliss 
They win for some few minutes of their lives.” 
In another page, however, we have an exhortation which dispels 
the fear that this mistrust is an abiding sentiment :— 
“ O thou who clingest still to life and love, 
Though nought of good, no God thou may’st discern, 
Though nought that is thine utmost woe can move, 
Though no soul knows wherewith thine heart doth yearn, 
Yet since thy weary lips no curse can learn, 
Cast no least thing thou lovedst once away, 
Since yet perchance thine eyes shall see the day.” 
The strain of kindly sympathy and sorrowful resignation which 
runs through the prelude, epilogue, and Uenvoi, is disagreeably 
‘jarred by such a discordant note of cynicism as this :— 


“ For ever must the rich man hate the poor ;” 


mi an outburst of rebellious pessimism like the following :— 


“ The Gods both happy and forlorn 
Have set in one world, each to each to be 
' A vain rebuke, a bitter mockery.” 

The tone of this last passage bears pretty plain marks of its 
origin, but it would be rash to infer from the repetition of a catch- 
word or two that the writer had any real sympathy with the school 
of which Mr. Swinburne is the English representative. An occa- 
sional expression of discontent, however bitter, differs widely from 
the persistent and violent negation of the “Songs before Sunrise,” 
‘and the yearning pathos of Mr. Morris’s despondency is unlike, not 
in degree but in kind, to the ghastly recklessness of despair which 
was a dominant note of the “Poems and Ballads.’ Nor can we 
endorse the censure in which Mr. Buchanan has involved him as 
sharing the “fleshly” tendenéies characteristic of the same school.* 
His uncertain handling of the subject of love has been admitted, but 
even when the preference given to the sensuous conception of it is 
most marked, there is no such indelicacy in the treatment as may be 
fairly charged against Mr. Rossetti’s; still less is there a trace of that 
depraved sympathy with the developments of lust in disease which so 
revolts us in the author of “ Anactoria” and “Erotion.” Mr. Morris’s , 
subtle delineation in “The Hill of Venus” of the successive phases 
of carnal slavery and emancipation—the spiritual, chaos that precedes 
the sudden lapse, the gradual disenchantment in spite of every 
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effort to defer “the dreadful dawn,” the long-drawn weariness of 
satiety, and the self-loathing sense of degradation that attends the 
awakening recoil—opposes as powerful a protest as any in modern 
poetry against the teaching of the school with which his name has 
been undeservedly associated. 

The only other exception we shall take as respects the moral 
drift of his collective tales is to the partiality displayed for a type of 
lover, whose querulous craving and nerveless questing for satisfaction 
accord ill with the masculine virtues of courage, self-control, and 
‘determination. When, like Accontius, and John (in “The Land 
East of the Sun”) these lovers succeed in their aim, they do so rather 
by help of Heaven’s grace or Fortune’s caprice than of their own 
energy. Miracles are wrought for them; it is not they, who van- 
quish their difficulties. When they fail, like “the man who never | 
Jaughed again” and his fellow-victims, they die of grief for their 
frustrated hope almost without a struggle. A poet who can delineate 
the, heroic type so skilfully as in the figures of Bellerophon and 
Kiartan, tries the patience of his readers by expending greater space 
upon less worthy conceptions. 

With these qualifications we have only grateful admiration to 
express for the high artistic qualities displayed in “The Earthly 
Paradise,” the Oriental prodigality of invention, the graceful scholar- 
ship, the delicate apprehension of natural beauty, the tenderness of 
sentiment, the mastery of musical diction discernible in almost 
every tale, and the rarer but striking evidences of moral insight and 
dramatic power. Though his subjects have been selected from 
Greek, Norse, and Persian sources which have been already well 
ransacked, there is none that greets us as a familiar story, none in 
which the pictorial tracery is not newly.designed and freshly 
coloured. In some cases the outline may be assumed original. “How 
much, if any, of “The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” 
for instance, is legendary we know not. The tale, at all events, is 
eminently characteristic of the Norse imagination, and if not founded 
upon one of its native products, attests how thoroughly Mr. Morris 
has become imbued with its genius. The incidents of the narrative, 
especially the hero’s first vision of his Fairy-love, as she dances and 
sings at dawn on the meadow with her sisters, holding in her hand 
the doffed swan-skin, which is her earthly disguise, are exquisite in 
their simplicity and grace. “The Man born to be King” is a scarcely 
less admirable example of pure narrative. In the homeliness of the 
detail the essential life-likeness of the description consists, but the 
principle of selection adopted avoids the errors into which Dutch art 
fell by over-realism. In both these poems skilful management of 
the eight-syllable couplet lends an added charm to the diction. We 
may take, as a typical specimen, a passage from .the latter, which 
combines these features in a single picture :— 
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“ So long he rode he drew anigh 
A mill upon the river's brim, ` 
That seemed a goodly place to him, i 4 
For o’er the oily smooth mill-head 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient apple-tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 
A While the smooth millwalls white and black A 
Shook to the great wheels’ measured clack, 
And grumble of the gear within ; 
While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day, 
And round the half-cnt stack of hay 
The sparrows fluttered twittering.” 


A different picture from “The Doom of King Acrisius” illustrates 
the same mode of treatment applied to strict landscape :— 


. 


“ Now underneath the scarped cliffs of the bay 
From horn to horn a belt of sand'there lay, 
Fast lessening as the flood-tide swallowed it ; 
There all about did the sea-swallows flit, 
And from the black rocks yellow hawks flew down, 
And cormorants fished amidst the sea-weed brown, 

- Or on the low rocks nigh unto the sea, 

While over all the fresh wind merrily 
Blew from the sea, and o’er the pale blue sky 
Thin clouds were stretched the way the wind went by.” 


The treatment of classical subjects approaches the medieval rather 
than the modern point of view, in keeping with the period at which 
the narrators are supposed to live. Throughout the work, indeed, the 
writer shews that thorough familiarity with medieval thought and 
feeling of which his early studies were the first-fruit. An excellent 
instance of this is the reason which the sub-prior Adrian (in “ The 
Man born to be King”) assigns for ringing the lost-bell when tra- 
velling through an unpeopled district to administer absolution to a 
dying communicant :— 
` “T took between mine hands the Lord, 

And bade the boy bear forth the bell, 
- , For though few folk were there to tell 


Who passed that way, natheless I trow 
The beasts were glad that néws to know.” 


The realization in the following passage of a scene in England 
during the palmy days of monastic rule is very life-like :— 


“ Above the green and unburnt fen 
The little houses of an English town, r 
Cross-timbered, thatched with fen-reeds coarse and brown, 
And high o’er these, three gables, great and fair,’ ` 
That slender rods of columns do upbear 
Over the minster doors, and imagery 
Of kings, and flowers no summer field doth see, 
‘Wrought on those gables. Yea, I heard withal, 
In the fresh morning air, the trowels fall 
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Upon the stone, a thin noise far away ; 
For high up wrought the masons on that day, 
. Since to the monks that house seemed scarcely well 
Till they had set a spire or pinnacle 
Each side the great porch,” 


The extracts made from “Jason” have so well attested Mr. 
Morris’s skill in reproducing the life of ancient Greece, that we need 
net add much to them. We may instance the description of 
Sthenobcea and her maidens spinning in the fountained court of 
the palace as specially pictorial, but it i$ too long for citation. 
(“ Bellerophon in Argos,” Part IV., pp. 110-111). In the “Ring given 
to Venus,” there is a night-procession of the Pagan deities which 
would furnish an impressive theme to such a painter as Mr. Leighton. 
The figure of the disguised Apollo at the court of Admetus might in 

ke manner be commended to such a sculptor as Mr. Story :— 


For morns there were when he the man would meet, 
His hair wreathed round with bay and blossoms sweet, 
Gazing distraught into the brightening east, 
Nor taking heed of either man or beast, 
Or any thing that was upon the earth ; 
Or sometimes midst the hottest of the mirth, 
Within the King’s hall, would he seem to wake 
As from a dream, and his stringed tortoise take, 
And strike the chords unbidden, till the hall 
Filled with the glorious sound from wall to wall, 
- Trembled and seemed as it would melt away, 
And sunken down the faces weeping lay, 
That erewhile laughed the loudest ; only he 
Stood upright, looking forward steadily 
With sparkling eyes as one who cannot weep, 
Until the storm of music sank to sleep.” 
(* The Love of Alcestis,”) 


The feeling for landscape evinced in the extracts already given 
may be shown to better advantage in this’ home-sketch :— 


* Across the gap made by our English hinds, 
Amidst the Romans’ handiwork, behold 
Far off the long-roofed church ; the shepherd binds 
The withy round the hurdles of his fold ; 
Down in the foss the river fed of old, 
“That through long lapse of time has grown to be 
The httle grassy valley that you see. 
Rest here awhile, not yet the eve is still, 
The bees are wandering yet, and you may hear 
The barley mowers on the trenched hill, 
The sheep-bells, and the restless changing weir, 
All little sounds made musical and clear 
Beneath the sky that burning August gives, 
While yet the thought of glorious Summer lives.” 


The tender melancholy which, in spite of its morbid excess, consti- 
tutes one of the most fascinating of Mr. Morris's gifts, makes itself 
felt in the following passages :— 
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“Two gates unto the road of life there are, 
And to the happy youth both seem afar, 
Both seem afar, so far the past one séems, 
The gate of birth, made dim with many dreams, 
Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flowers ; 
So far it seems he cannot count the hours 
That to this midway path have led him on, 
Where every joy of life now scemeth won— 
So far, he thinks not of the other gate, 
‘Within whose shade the ghosts of dead hopes wait 
To call upon him as he draws anear, 
Despoiled, alone, and dull with many a fear, 
Where is thy work ? how little thou hast done, 
Where are thy friends, why art thou so alone ?” 


The declining years of the Wanderers form the subject of this 
simile :— 


“Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide, 
‘When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air, 
And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair 

_ And from some city-garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill, 
Sweet hopeful music, thinketh,—Is this spring, 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 
But then he leaves the clamour of the town, 
And sees the withered scanty leaves fall down ; 
The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot, 
The daik full stream by summer long forgot, 
The tangled hedges where, relaxed and dead, 
The twining plants their withered berries shed, 
And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 
And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done ” 


Of the many examples of pathos in which the poem abounds, we 
should select, if space permitted, the soliloquy of Medusa in “The 
Doom of King Acrisius,” and the farewell speech of Alcestis as the 
finest. There is a touching tenderness in the words of Andromeda 
to Perseus, when in the midst of their loving colloquy she sees the 
monster approaching :— 

“ Look seaward and behold ! my death draws nigh ; 
Not thine—not thine; but kiss me ere I die ; 


Alas! how many things I had to tell, 
For certainly I should have loved thee well.” 


The mastery of musical language which Mr. Morris shews will 
scarcely need further proof.” The adroit use of archaisms is not 
carried beyond the legitimate limits observed in “Jason.” Though 
for the most part his diction keeps a uniform sobriety of colour, and 
lacks the jewelled phrases with which Keats and Mr. Tennyson 
enrich their narrative, it abounds in characteristic epithets, such as 
“the brown bird,” for the nightingale, “the pink-foot dove,” &e., 
which, like Homer, he repeats continually without fear that his 
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hearers will be tired. The variety of ‘metres employed in the 
course of the work, however, greatly assists our enjoyment. An 
adaptation of settima rima, which is a favourite with him, is new, 
we think, to English verse, and forms a welcome addition to its 
resources. 

Of the rarer and higher merits to which we have referred, the 
writer's moral insight may best appear in the reflections severally 
ascribed to the unscrupulous, sensual Sthenobeea and the honourable, 
- chaste Bellerophon, after the scene wherein he has resisted her 
allurements. The temptress perceives that she must change her 
tactics —- 

“T know not good and ill, but'yet through all 

Know that the gods a just man him would call ; 

_ Nay, and I-knew it when I saw him first, 

And in my heart sprang up that glorious thirst ; 
2+ And should he, not being base, yield suddenly, 
And as the basest man, not loving me, 

S Take all I gave him, and cast all his life 

. Into a tangled and dishonoured strife ? 
Nay, it could never be ; but now indeed 
Somewhat with pity of me-his heart may bleed, 


Since he is good, and he shall think of me . ; 
Nor shall my next speech to him be so vain.” ‘ 


Bellerophon, on his part, leaves: her with ‘the sense that to have 
been even tempted constitutes an injury’ to his master, her 


husband :— 
Shamed he felt, 
Fen as a just man who in sleep hath dealt 
Unjustly.” 


The dramatic power visible in the contrast of these two characters 
is exhibited throughout the work ‘in’ the.. only form admissible to 
narrative poetry, that of incisive and- yigorous portraiture. “The 
. Lovers of Gudrun,” a rendeting-of one.of the ‘finest Icelandic legends, 
is a marked example of this; but the poém must be read as a whole 
in order to apprehend its force. We’ can only select one scene, 
wherein Thorgerd, the aged mother ,of the murdered Kiartan, 
rouses her surviving sons to avenge his death. The period is just 
subsequent to the introduction of Christianity into the island, where, 
though welcomed by the young, it has obtained the bare assent of 
the elder generation, The family are assembled at the board, and 
the memory of the dead has been pledged in silence, when the eyes 

of all pr esent meet z 


“ Grey Thorgerd’s smile - 

Scornful ‘and fierce, who therewithal rose up 

And laid her hand upon a silver cup, 

And drew from out her cloak a jewelled sword, 

And cast it ringing on the oaken board, 

And o’er the hall’s noise high her clear voice sltrilled ; 
‘Tf the old gods by Christ and mass are killed 
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Or driven away, yet am I left behind, 

Daughter of Egil, and with such a mind 

As Egil had ; wherefore if Asa Thor 

. Has never lived, and there are men no more 

Within the land, yet by this king's gift here, 

And by this cup Thor owned once, do I swear 
‘ That the false foster-brother shall be slain 

Before three summers have come round again, 

If but my hand must bring him to his end !’ ” 


‘It would be difficult to condense into a smaller compass the linea- 
ments of that stern type of womanhood which was fashioned by the 
cult of Odin, and supplied fit wives and mothers to the mules Seas 
kings. 

Of all dramatic passages in the work, however, we are most 
impressed by the last interview between Paris and Ænone, already 
mentioned. In‘ the scorn of his cowardice and treachery, which 
uplifts her to the dignity of a Nemesis, and the revulsion of feeling 
by which, ere the penalty is inflicted, she is melted again” into 
womanly tenderness, there are the elements of high tragedy :— 


®¢ Hearken !’ she said, 
‘Death is anear thee; is then death so ill 

f With me anigh thee—since Troy is as dead, 
Ere many tides the Xanthus’ mouth shall fill, 
And thou arti reft of her that harmed me still, 
Whatso may change—shall I heal thee for this, 1 
That thou may’st die more mad for her last kiss? . , - 
. . . Trembling he stretched out his hand to her, 
Although self-loathing and strange hate did tear 
His heart thatyDeath made cold e’en ‘as he said, 
* Whatso thou wilt shall be remembered ; 
Whatso thou wilt, O love, shall be forgot,— 
It may be I shall love thee as of old!’ 
As thunder laughs she laughed— Nay touch me not !' 
Touch me not, fool !)’ she cried, ‘Thou grow’st a-cold, 
And I am Death, Death, Death !—the tale is told 
Of all thy days! of all those joyous days 
When thinking nought of me thou garneredst praise. 
Nay, speak not ; think not of me! think of her 
‘Who made me'this ; and back unto her wend, 
Lest her lot, too, should be yet heavier ! 
I will depart for fear thou diest here, 
Lest I should see thy woeful ghost forlorn 
Here wandering ever ’twixt the night and morn. 
—O heart grown wise, wilt thou not let me go? 
Will-ye be never satisfied, O eyes, 
With gazing on my misery and my woe ? = 
O foolish, quivering heart, now grown so wise, 

” What folly is it that from out thee cries 
To be all close to him once more, once more 
Ere yet the dark stream cleaveth shore from shore.’ . 
A little while she stood, and spake no word, 
But hung above him, with white heaving breast, 
And moaning still, as moans the grey-winged bird 
In autumn-tide o’er his forgotten nest ; 
And then her hands about her throat she pressed, 
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_As though to keep a cry back, then stooped down 
And set her face to his, while spake her moan ; 

€ O love, O cherished more than I can tell, 
Through years of woe, O love, my life and bane, 
My joy and grief, farewell, farewell, farewell ! 
Forgetfulness of grief I yet may gain ; 

Tn some wise may come ending to my pain ; 

It may be yet the gods will have me glad ! 

Yet, love, I would that thee and pain I had. 
Alas, it may not be,it may nob be. . . : 
Yet would, O love, with thee I might abide: 
Now, now that restful death is drawing nigh— 
Farewell, farewell, how good it is to die !’” 


These artistic merits are undoubtedly balanced by corresponding 
‘defects, which it is to be hoped Mr. Morris will hereafter see reason 
to remedy. The one most easily remediable is his diffuseness of 
style. This was perceptible in “Jason,” but the habit has since 
grown upon him, and in a work of greater length is proportionately 
worse, In such a description as the following it is exaggerated to 
‘the verge of tautology :-— 


“ A seemly man and fair, 
No more a youth, but bearing not the load 
Of many years ; he might have seen the wear 
Of thirty summers.” = 


Elsewhere it takes the form of irrelevant suggestion, and answers 
to what in painting would be called scattering of light. A pretty 
comparison of the mingled voices of an applauding audience to the 
noisy twittering of a bird’s nest at dawn is thus spoilt by the intro- 
duction of a superfluous idea :— 


“s And with a sweet sound was the hall fulfilled, 
Een like the noise that from the thin woods’ side 
Swims through the dawning day at April-tide, 
Across the speckled eggs, when from the brown 
Soft feathers glittering eyes are looking down 
Over the dewy meads, too fresh and fair, 

For aught but lovely feet to wander there.” 


It is probably owing to deficient concentration that Mr. Morris, 
usually so lucid, now and thep becomes obscure; unlike most poets, 
who generally err in this respect from excess of terseness. His 
facility of expression is so great, and his fancy so active in sugges- 
tion, that he strays at times into a maze of thought where the thread 
is lost. It is not worth while to give instances, but ‘they will be 
readily found. 

Other faults Ai remediable are his habitual inaccuracy of 
accentuation, an occasional tendency to overload his epithets, as in 
the line — : 


“ But the sad, dying, autumn field flowers fair,” 


and ito exaggerate what has before been noted- as 4 Chaucerian 
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reminiscence, the repetition of favourite idioms, such as “’twixt, kiss 
and kiss,” “this and that,” &c.; a mannerism agreeable enough in a 
new writer, but apt to grow tiresome when it becomes inveterate. 

_ The only other defect we shall notice constitutes an essential 
difference between him and his master, Chaucer, the conspicuous 
absence of humour. If congenital, we need not waste words in 
deploring it, but if, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Morris possesses the 
gift and designedly withholds the exhibition of it, the error of judg- 
ment seems to us lamentable. Oppressed by the poet’s overshadowing 
gloom, and never suffered by the most cheerful of his narrators to 
transcend the bounds-of a gentle satisfaction, how greatly would the 
reader be relieved to hear once and again the genial voice and jolly 
laugh of “Oure Hoste,” or “The Nonnes Preste!” It is strange 
enough that a disciple so observant of his master’s least peculiarities 
(such, e.g., as the preference for grey-eyed heroines) should neglect to 
follow his lead in a matter of capital importance. 

Notwithstanding all its faults of commission and omission; 
however, “ The Earthly Paradise ” is a work of which our generation 
may well be proud. Whatever else may be thought of its drift, it is 
dignified by seriousness of purpose ; amid copious variety it preserves 
a unity of structure, and bears throughout the honourable stamp of 
artistic craftsmanship. 

“Love is Enough,” Mr. Morris’s latest poem, will not rank, we 

_think, among his highest efforts. The adaptation to modern taste of 
a medieval “ Morality ” has been an experiment of which the result 
does not tempt us to desire a repetition, The dramatic form lacks 
its raison d'étre when there is no action to support, and an abstract 
personage such as Love is apt to talk too metaphysically to be 
readily intelligible to a concrete audience. The sing-song monotony 
of the dactylic measure, and the cloying alliteration of the language 
combine to produce an effect of weakness which is increased rather 
than diminished by the prevailing tone of the poem. The motive is 
similar to that of Shelley’s “ Alastor,” and elaborates an idea which 
runs through several tales in “The Earthly Paradise.” Pharamond, 
the hero, is indeed represented to us as having been in former years 
„a pattern-king, undaunted in adversity, unspoilt by prosperity, —a 
gallant soldier in the feld, a wise judge on the throne. But we only 
see him as the slave of phantasy, haunted by dreams of an ideal love _ 
which benumb his energies and destroy his peace. Faint with the ` 
sickness of hope deferred, he deserts his people without explanation 
or misgiving, and attended by one faithful follower, wanders over 
land and sea, enduring grievous perils, until he realizes in a lowly 
maiden the fair enchantress of his visions. He returns home to find 
his throne occupied and his people’s affections estranged. After 
some unreasonabje surprise at their ingratitude, and a few cynical 
reflections upon the usurper, he abdicates without a pang, and 
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cheerfully retires to love and obscurity. A hero of this calibre may 
excite sympathy, but scarcely admiration. Azalais, his love, is a 
dimly-defined conception. She appears but once, to fall instantly in 
love with the sleeping stranger, and accept without scruple or inquiry 
the recognition with which he greets her on waking. The only 
natural character in the “ Morality ” is the henchman Oliver, whose 
unquestioning devotion to his master is truthfully, if not very 
originally, pourtrayed. “Love,” who between each scene appears 
before the curtain in an emblematic disguise, and whose ministers 
are supposed to chaunt the lyrical' interludes that follow, partakes 
too much of that emasculated, sickly type with which Mr. Simeon 
Solomon’s designs have made us familiar, to inspire reverence. 
The vein of symbolic sentiment which pervades the lyrics is pre- 
sented at its best in the following stanza :— 


ə 


“ Love is enough : ho, ye who seek saving, 
Go no further; come hither, there have been who have found it, 
_And these know the House of Fulfilment: of Craving, 
These know the Cup with the roses around it ; 
These know the World’s Wound, and the balm that hath bound it ; 
Cry out, the World heedeth not, ‘ Love, lead us home I?” 


Though the mode of its presentment is open to these objections, 
the drift of the Morality is quite unexceptionable. That Love is the 
law of life, the only worthy end of existence, a certain solace for this 
world, and even, as one passage seems to hint, a ground of hope for 
another, we are left in no doubt is the poet’s genuine conviction. 
The universality of love’s dominion is gracefully typified by exhi- 
biting its influence over three couples of unequal rank, a newly 
wedded Emperor and Empress, in whose honour the Morality is | 
played, the actor and actress who- fill the leading parts, and a 
rustic pair, selected from the throng of spectators. The simple, 
tender converse of the latter is full of charm, and one of the few 
finished pictures of the poem is the description which the young 
wife gives of the peaceful home, to which after the play is over she 
is longing to return :— 

, : “Wen now meseems the cows are come 

Unto the grey gates of our home, 

And low to hear the milking-pail ; 

The peacock spreads abroad his tail. 

Against the sun, as down the lane 

The milkmaids pass the moveless wain, 

And stable door where the roan team 

An hour ago began to dream ` 

Over the dusty oats.” j 


Nothing that Mr. Morris writes is lacking in grace, and here and 
there will þe found an exquisitely musical line, such as 


“ Till her hallowed eyes drew me a space into heaven,” 
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which makes amends for many a harsh one; and a vignette.such 
as this, 
“ Lo ! here comes the sun o'er the tops of the mountains, 
And she with his light in her hair comes before him, 


As solemn and fair as the dawn of the May-tide 
On some isle of mid-ocean when all winds are sleeping ;” 


which redeems many pages of monotonous sentiment. The weakness 
and strength of the poem, in brief, are well summed up in the closing 
words with which “Love” preludes the entrance of the human 
actors :-— 


“Rather caught up at hazard is the pipe, 
That mixed with scent of roses over-ripe, 
And murmur of the summer afternoon, 
` May charm you somewhat with its wavering tune 
*Twixt joy and sadness : whatsoe’er it saith, 
I know at least there breathes through it my breath.” 

Mr. Morris, we may hope, has-a long career before him. Though 
he cannot take rank as an original force, he has shown a capacity of 
growth as an artist which entitles his generation to form larger 
expectations of him. One expectation his latest poem gives us 

_ reason to think he may ere long fulfil, by attaining to something like 
:spiritual confidence. Return to his early stand-point of unconscious 
serenity is plamly impossible, but, like the poet whose mental 
“progress we recently endeavoured to delineate,* he may, by the very 
agency, of self-consciousness, rough-hew a path from scepticism to 
conviction which, though falling far short of orthodoxy, may possess . 
-all the security of faith, 
Henry Q., HEWLETT. 


* CONTEMPORARY Review, Sept., 1874. 





MAN TRANS-CORPOREAL, 


THE SUBSTANCE RATHER THAN THE SHADOW OF THE 
MERE MATERIAL MAN. 


“Ns no part of my philosophy to turn away from 
serious thoughts when they he before me.” 
SOUTHEY : The Doctor 


Jean what he seems to be at first sight, body and little if any- 

thing else, or is he more, much more, than this? Has he to 
þe regarded from an Aristotelian or from a Platonic point of 
view ?¥ In the present matter-of-fact days, when Aristotelianism is 
so much in the ascendant, litile heed, I fear, is likely to be paid to 
Plato, and less still to S. Paul and others whose claim to reverent 
attention is even greater than that of Plato; and it grieves me that 
it should be so, for, in truth, it is not with those who are content to 
look at man through the eyes of Aristotle that I find myself in 
company. ‘ ; 

To Aristotle the things of sense are in every way real. Any 
such thing, his own body for instance, he regards as a compound 
made up of tàn, matter, and eidos, form, the latter being the true 
substance, the constituent element, the formative principle, the 
energy by which the thing is produced and constituted and actual- 


ized. With the exception of mind, vovs, which is regarded as a. 


* “Every man is born an Aristotelian or a Platonist,” So wrote Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and so also wrote Frederick von Schlegel, the one, it may be, repeating 
unwittingly the remark of the other. Moreover, Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, said 
something to the same effect in a conversation I had with him not long before his 
death—a conversation to which I shall always look back with satisfaction as a 
memorable passage in my own life, s 
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manifestation of pure cides peculiar to man, all the varied phases 


' of life belonging to man‘in common with plants and animals are 


held to have, in great part at least,.a material basis, to be bodily” 


'* functions. “Let the body of man die, and all the life- belonging to it 


dies also, except mind, vous, which is supposed to join the body some- ` 
time before birth, and to take leave of the body at death, and which, 
as pure’eldos, is indestructible. Aristotle, however, does not concern 
himself so much with the life belonging to pure «fos, whether 
manifested in human mind, or in the First Cause, as with the life 
_which has to do with the body made up partly of #y and partly of 
. €l80s—with that life, in short, of which, as being more or less 
connected with dàn, it is right to say that, in part at least, it has a 
material basis. He. supposes the First Cause to be purest etòos,  . 
and therefore life in a pre-eminent sense; but he shuts out man 
from this source of life by making the First Cause, for all practical 
purposes, extra-mundane : and he is content to trace the life of man 
to the joint workings of the human mind and body. Nay, it is 
scarcely unfair to say that he is more content to refer this life to the 
fAn entering into the constitution of the body than to the’ cides; 
and that he now and then seems to confound these two elements, by 
speaking of dy as if it were all but actually efdos, and of eiSos as if 
it might be so far materialized as to come within the reach of the 
senses. In a word, man, from.an Aristotelian point of view, is to be 
regarded as a being with whom the First Cause has nothing to do, 
and who owes obedience only to the laws of nature—a being who at 
most is not much more than .mere body, and whose: body..is of the 
earth earthy, in that it may be the product of a law of development - 
by which inorganic matter has been gradually made to shape itself, 
through various lower forms of being, perhaps even through woman, 
into man. : 
The views of Plato are in every way opposed to these. Aristotle re- 
gards the things of. sense as being really what they seem to be: ' 
Plato, on the other hand,'considers them as mere phantoms, except 
in so far as.they derive reality from things transcending sense, to 
which he gives the name of (déa:, ideas, the things of sense being, 
in fact, only copies or adumbrations of these ideas—a view according 
to which the world of appearances, the material world, holds from the 
ideal world that shines through it “its entire existence in fee.” Every-+ 
where, moreover, Plato is bent.on recognizing a principle of unity in. 
multiety and of multiety in unity, by which all things are bound. 
together so as to be really and actually one, not only with each 
other, but also with a Divine Being who is at-once the true centre of 
unity and the only source of being—who is also not merely that 
which is divine, but divinity personified, not merely rò @efov, but 
_, 6 Qes. “When,” says Maurice, “we use personal language ‘to des- 
cribe the God of whom Plato speaks, we feel that we are using ‘that. 
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which suits best with his feelings and principles, even though, through 
reverence or ignorance, he forbears to use it himself. When we use 
personal language-to describe the deity of Aristotle, we feel that it is 
improper and unsuitable, even if, through deference to ordinary 
natures, or the difficulty of inventing any other, he resorts to it him- 
self, Theology can have no connexion with the system of Aristotle.” 
On the other'hand, Platonism has its very basis in theology. Indeed, 
Plato may be described as a devout transcendentalist who could very 
well believe that the gods might appear among men as men, and again 
disappear, and that men, without any miracle, might undergo cor- 
responding changes, because he believed in the material world as 
something which was capable of being idealized or spiritualized so as 
to be rapt away from the senses, and in the ideal and spiritual world 
as something not unsusceptible of that material change by which it 
could come within the reach of the senses. Without being inconsistent 
with his principlesasa philosopher, Plato could not be otherthanreligious 
in one way or another.. In all sincerity, he may have fulfilled the last 
wish of Socrates by offering in person a cock to Aisklepios. But not so 
Aristotle, who actually would have been put to death for atheism, if 
he had not escaped from Athens to Chalcis, and remained there ever 
after, even until his death in 322 B.C. At all events, believing as be 
did in the subordination of the material body to the ideal body—of the 
€ldwdoy to the ida, and in the doctrine of unity, Plato could not by any 
possibility refer life in any of its many aspects to a material basis, or 
believe that man was less than a being whose nature, in very deed, 
was congenerous with that of the Divine Being. 

Nor is a different lesson to be found in the pages which contain 
what are for me sacred utterances. For what is this? It is that 
God is all in all, and that man is the “image of God.” In God “we 
live, and move, and have our being.” “By Him all things consist.’ 
The idea of unity is thus, without confusion, associated with that 
of diversity, and the idea of diversity with that of unity; the 
association holding good, even as regards divinity itself. Enough is 
said, moreover, to make it necessary to believe that there is in man 
that which is beyond ‘the reach of the senses, a man trans-corporeal, 
as well as a man corporeal, a body celestial and immortal as well as 
a body terrestrial and mortal, the one in every way real, the other 
only apparent, the one “an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,” and “present with the Lord”; the other an earthy taber- 
nacle, burdensome in every sense, naked, and “absent from the Lord,” 
the body terrestrial being something which is to be, not put off, 
as by a process of un-clothing, but clothed-upon, mortality being 
swallowed up in life, death in victory. “For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For 
in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed-ywpon with our 
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house which is from heaven, 7d olxnrnpiov quay rò è oùpavoð ènrev- 
déicacbar eximobodvres: if so be that’ ‘being clothed we shall not be- 
found naked, ef ye kal évdvedpevo, ob yuproè etpeOnodueda. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we- 
. would be unclothed, but clothed-upon, that mortality might be swal- 
lowed up of life, èr audi od Bédopen exddcacOat, GAN’ enevddocurba, Wor 
‘karamo0n TO Ovytov bad THs Cos. . . . . Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing -that whilst we are at home in the body we are- 
absent from the Lord (for we walk by faith, and not by sight): we 
are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from the body. 
and to be present with the Lord,’ ; 

What then? Is there a way out of these difficulties TER may be 
made in some measure passable? No, I say to those who require a 
road along every stage of which they may ride or drive luxuriously, 
and no, more emphatically still, to those who want the speed 
and ease of a railway for their journeying: yes, I say to all who are 
content with a foot-path, always ill-made and often not made at all, 
and who have pleasure in the active use of their limbs. And what I. 
have now to do is to try and make good this latter statement as best 
T may in the space at my disposal. 

In setting about this task I shall occupy myself chiefly with the 
consideration of matters relating to mind; but I have also some- 
thing to say about body, of which a part may perhaps be said with 
advantage before proceeding further. 

In attempting to analyze the phenomena of body, it is difficult: 
to keep in the background the phenomena which are supposed to 
belong more exclusively to mind. There is in tem evidently more than 
what is seen. The visible body is certainly transitory. The matter 
of which it is made is in a state of endless flux. Matter is continually” 
passing from the inorganic world into the organic, and from the 
organic back again into the inorganic. No creature is for long built 
up of the same material, and, in fact, the same material serves 
successively for the building up of countless creatures. And yet 
underlying this ceaseless flux is something abiding, archetypal, 
spiritual,—something by which these ever-floating atoms are for the- 
time compelled to take upon themselves the bodily form in which 
they are manifested to the senses,—something which: holds the same 
relation to the ordinary body as that which is held by the Platonic ié€a 
to the Platonic et8wdov, or by the body celestial to the body terrestrial. 
Without such something the ordinary body is simply nothing. Ordinary 
body, in short, must hold its very existence in fee from spirit, and 
there is no escape from this conclusion. Moreover, the traces of 
archetypal unity which are everywhere perceptible in the organic 
world may be looked upon as supplying evidence to the same effect ; 
for may not these show that the bodies of different living creatures 
are not things apart,-as they would seem .to be at first sight, but- 
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parts of a connected whole which has its real foundation in the unity 
of the Divine Being? In a word, it is impossible to rest satisfied 
with the conclusion that the body of which the senses take cognizance 
is all in all; and, the more the matter is looked into in this way, the ` 
more it becomes evident that this body is no more than the copy or 
adumbration of the real body. Indeed it is not impossible that 
the body terrestrial may undergo a change like that of which Fra 
Angelico and Raphael had a vision when they were inspired to 
paint the transfiguration of Christ in the immortal works which 
are yet to be seen in scarcely diminished lustre, the one in 
fresco on the cell-wall of the convent of S. Marco at Florence, the 
other on the canvas now in the Vatican,—or like that’ which was 
exemplified more or less fully in Moses when he had to veil his counte- 
nance, or in Elijah at the moment of his translation, or in Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael in the midst of the fiery furnace, or in the dis- 
ciples at the day of Pentecost (when, perhaps, it was not upon the heads 
merely that the tongues of fire rested), or in Stephen, when his counte- 
nance shone like that of an angel, or in the evangelist Philip, when 
he was caught away from the side of the eunuch and found again at 
Azotus—a change which is evidently akin to that which passed over 
the body of Christ, not only at the transfiguration, but also when He 
walked upon the sea of Galilee, or, vanished from the angry crowd 
at Nazareth, or went about, now visible, now invisible, after the 
resurrection,—a body which might be realized in flesh at one moment 
and rapt away from the senses at the next, and which has the same 
relation to the body terrestrial that the body celestial may be 
supposed to have. And to my mind it is more easy to entertain this 
belief than to reject it. 

Passing on to the consideration of mental phenomena, it is diffi- 
cult to proceed far without perceiving that every path of inquiry 
leads in the same direction as that which has just been indicated 
when speaking of the phenomena belonging to body, and that the only 
perplexity lies in the choice of the path along which it may be wise 
to plod in the first instance. Whether the path chosen be this or 
that, whether it lie through the memory, or the imagination, or the 
intellect, or the will, or the sympathies, or the religious instincts, or 
the conviction of personal identity which asserts itself as ego, it 
invariably leads away from body to spirit, and from spirit to the 
conception of unity in the Divine Being; and what I would now do is 
to try and in some measure make good this statement by wandering 
along each of these paths in turn, without any more settled, plan 
than that which arises out of the order in which I have chanced to 
name it. 

As I reflect upon the phenomena of memory, I find myself less 
and less disposed to regard them as having their foundation in 
mere brain—as being solely due to cerebration. 
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Coleridge, in his “ Biographia Literaria,” relates the case of a girl 
in which is to be found a very cogent proof that there is something 
amperishablein memory. “This case,” he writes, ‘occurredina Catholic 
town in Germany a year or two before my arrival in Gottingen, and 
had not then ceased to be a frequent subject of conversation. A 
young woman of four or five and twenty, who could neither read nor 
write, was seized with a nervous fever, during which, according to the 
asseverations of all the priests and monks of the neighbourhood, she 
became possessed with a very learned devil She continued incessantly 
talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very pompous tones, and with 


most distinct enunciation. This possession was rendered more pro- 


bable by the known fact that she was a heretic. Voltaire humorously 


advises the devil to decline all acquaintance with medical men, and 


it would have been more to his reputation if he had taken ‘this advice 
in the present instance. The case had attracted the particular atten- 
tion of a young physician, and by his statements many eminent 


physiologists and psychologists visited the town and made cross- 


examination on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken down 
from her mouth, and were found to consist of sentences coherent and . 
intelligible each for itself, but with little or no connection with 

each other. Of these a small portion only could be traced to the 
Bible; the remainder seemed to be in the Rabbinical dialect. All” 
trick or conspiracy was out of the question. Not only had this young 
woman ever been a harmless, simple creature, but she was labouring 
under a nervous fever. In the town in which she, had been resident 
for many years as a servant in different families, no solution presented 
itself. The young physician, however, determined to trace’ her past 
life step by step, for the patient herself was incapable of returning 
a rational answer. He at length discovered the place where her 
parents had lived, travelled thither, found them dead, but an uncle 
surviving, and from him learnt that the patient had been charitably 
taken by an old Protestant pastor at nine years old, and had remained. 
with him for some years, even until the old man’s death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothing but that he was a very good man. 
With great difficulty, and after much trouble, our young, medical 
philosopher discovered a niece of the pastor’s, who had lived with him 
as a housekeeper, and had inherited his effects. She remembered the 
girl; related that her venerable uncle had been much too indulgent, 
and could not bear to hear her scolded; that she was willing to have 
kept her, but that after her patron’s death the girl herself refused to 
stay. Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made concerning the 
pastor’s habits, and the solution of the problem was soon obtained ; 
for-it appeared that it had been the old man’s custom for years to 
walk up and down a passage in his house into which the kitchen 
door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice out of his 
favourite books. A considerable number of these were still in the 
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niece’s possession. She added that he was a very learned man, and 
a great Hebraist. Among the books were found a collection of 
Rabbinical writings, together with several of the Greek and Latin 
fathers ; and the physician succeeded in identifying so many passages 
with those taken down at the young woman’s bedside, that no doubt 
could remain in any rational mind concerning the true origin of the 
impressions made upon her nervous system.” ' 

“This authenticated case,” continues Coleridge, “furnishes both 
proof and instance that reliques of sensation may exist for an 
indefinite time in a latent state, in the very same order in which 
they were originally impressed, and contributes to make it even pro- 
bable that all thoughts are in themselves imperishable ; and that if 
the intellectual faculty should be rendered more comprehensive, it 
will require only a sufficient and apportioned organization—the body 
celestial, instead of the body terrestrial—to bring before every 
human soul the collective experience of its whole past existence. 
And this—this, perchance, is the dread book of judgment in whose 
mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word is recorded! Yea, in the 
very nature of a living spirit, it may be more probable for heaven 
and earth to pass away than that a single act—a' single thought— 
shall be loosened or lost from that living chain of causes, to all whose 
links, conscious or unconscious, the free-will, our only absolute self, 
is co-extensive and co-present.” 

As bearing directly upon these remarks, De Quincey also writes :— 
“I was once told by a near relative of mine (a woman of masculine 
understanding and unimpeachable veracity) that, having in her child- 
hood fallen into a river, and being on the very verge of death but 
for the assistance which reached her at the last critical moment, she 
then saw her whole past life, clothed in its forgotten incidents, 
arrayed before her as in a mirror, not successively, but simultaneously; 
and that she had at the same time a faculty developed as suddenly 
for comprehending the whole and every part. This, from .some 
opium experiences, I can believe. . . . . And of this I feel 
assured, that there is no such thing as ultimate forgetting ; traces 
once impressed upon the memory are indestructible. A thousand 
accidents may, and will, interpose a veil between our present con- 
sciousness and the secret inscriptions in the mind: Accidents of the 
same sort will also rend, away this veil. But alike, whether veiled or 
unveiled, the inscriptions remain for ever; just as the stars seem-to 
„withdraw before the common „light of day, whereas; in fact, we all 
know that it is the light which is drawn over them as a veil, and 
that they are waiting to be revealed whenever the obscuring daylight 
itself shall have been withdrawn.” 

To the same effect, also, is the story told ina letter to the cele- 
brated Dr. Wollaston by the late hydrographer to the navy, Admiral 
Beaufort, of his own experience in drowning—a letter which has, 
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“I believe, found its way into print before, but which I transcribe, 
as far as is nécessary to my present purpose, from a manuscript copy — 
in the possession of my friend Sir Thomas Watson, who, in fact, 
called my attention to it. 

“ Many years ago,” writes the Admiral, “ when a youngster ‘of the 
‘ Aquilon’ frigate, after sculling a boat about Portsmouth harbour, I 
was endeavouring to make her fast alongside the ship, but, the tide 
being strong, and the boat’ sheering off, I foolishly stepped on the 

. gunwale in order to reach the ring of one of the scuttles. The boat 
of course upset, I tumbled into the water, and, not knowing how to 
swim, all my efforts to lay hold either of the boat or of the floating 
-sculls were fruitless. The transaction had not been observed by the 

_ sentinel on the gangway, and it was not until the tide had carried 

me some distance from the ship, that a man on the fore-top saw the 

splashing in the water and gave thealarm. The first lieutenant (the 
present Rear-Admiral Oliver) instantly jumped overboard, the car- 
penter followed his example, and the gunner. hastened into a boat 
and pulled after us. With the violent attempts to make myself 
heard I had’ swallowed a good deal of water, my struggles to keep 
myself afloat had exhausted me, and before any of my gallant pre- 

' servers overtook me I had sunk below the surface. All exertions 

having ceased, all hope having fled, I felt that I was drowning. 

“ So far the facts were either partially remembered, or else supplied 
to me by those who had witnessed the scene, for during an interval 
of such agitation, the mind is too much absorbed by alternate hope 
and-despair to mark the succession of ordinary events very accurately : 
not so, however, as regards the circumstances which immediately 
followed. From the moment exertion had ceased, which I imagine 
was immediately consequent upon complete suffocation, a feeling of 
the most perfect tranquillity superseded the ‘previous tumultuous , 
sensations. It mightbe called apathy. It was certainly not resigna- 
tion ; for dying no longer appeared to be an evil, and all thought of 
rescue was at an end. Nor was Iin any bodily pain. On the con- 
trary, my feelings were rather ‘of a pleasurable cast, comparable, 
perhaps, to those of that dull, but satisfactory, state which precedes 
the sleep produced by fatigue. Though the senses were thus 
deadened, the activity of the mind seemed invigorated and excited 
in a ratio which. defies expression, and thought succeeded thought 
with’a rapidity which is not only indescribable, but probably in- 
conceivable, by any one who has not himself been in a similar 
situation. 

“The course of these thoughts I gan’ ‘how in a great measure 
retrace. The event that had just taken place, the awkwardness that 
had produced it, the bustle it had.caused on board (for I had observed 
the two persons leap out of the chains), the effect it would have on 
my most affectiénate father, the manner in which he would disclose 
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it to the-rest of the family, and a thousand other circumstances 
associated with home—these were the first ideas which occupied me. 
But my thoughts now took a wider range, and the events of the 
last cruise, a preceding voyage, a former shipwreck, the school where 
I had been educated, my boyish adventures and earliest exploits, 
every past incident in my life, glanced across my mind in retrograde 
succession, not in mere outline, as here stated, but with the picture 
filled up with every collateral detail. In short, my whole life seemed 
placed before me in a sort of panoramic review, and each act of it 
was accompanied by a consciousness of right and wrong, or by a 
reflection on its causes and its consequences ; indeed, many trifling 
affairs which had long been forgotten then crowded into my mind 
with a sort of recent familiarity. 

“Tt is remarkable that the innumerable ideas which thus crowded 
into my mind—with one exception at the outset about the feelings of 
my family—were all retrospective. Yet I had been religiously 
brought up; my hopes or fears of the’ next world had lost nothing 
of their early strength, and at any other period the most intense _ 
interest, or the most awful anticipation, would have been excited by 
the mere probability that I was standing on the threshold of eternity. 
Yet in that inexplicable moment, when I had a full conviction that 
I had crossed thé threshold, not a single thought wandered into the 
future. I was wrapped entirely.in the past. . . 

“Whilst life was returning my feelings were painfully the reverse 
of those which immediately preceded the loss of consciousness, A 
single, miserable, confused belief that I was still drowning dwelt 
upon my mind—a hopeless and doubting anxiety, a kind of horrid 
nightmare, pressed heavily on every faculty and prevented the 
formation of a single distinct thought, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that I could at length convince myself that I was really 
alive, Again: instead of being free from bodily suffering, I was 

‘tortured by dull, but deep pains; and though I have since been 
seriously wounded in all parts of my body, and subjected to severe 
surgical discipline, I consider my suffering to have been far greater 
at that time, if not in intensity, at least in general distress.” 

With such experience, it is no wonder that, in the course of 
this letier, Admiral Beaufort should put the question: “May we 
not infer that in the ‘prolonged instant’ in which the past was so 
marvellously opened out theré is no faint indication of the almost 
infinite power of memory with which we are to awaken hereafter, 
and thus be enabled, or compelled, to contemplate our past life? Or, 
might it not almost warrant the startling idea that death is only a 
change or modification in our existence, in which there is no real 
pause or interruption ?” 

In a note accompanying the copy of this letter, Sir Thomas 
Watson writes: “Many years ago a Mr. Impey, whom I met at 
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dinner, told me that James Boswell (son .of Dr. Johnson’s Jemmy 
Boswell), who was a contemporary of his at Brazenose, Oxford, and 
was once nearly drowned, had afterwards declared to him (Impey) 
that he then felt a drowsy, sleepy, undulating sensation, and that in 
a very short space of time the minutest circumstances of all his 
former life appeared before his mind in rapid succession. The 
present Lord Romilly, and his deceased brother Edward, also knew of 
similar cases; the former of a gentleman rendered insensible by 
immersion in the Lake of Geneva; the latter of an acquaintance 
of his, a Mr. Ashmore(?), who was near being drowned in this 
country.” 

And thus, at the very onset of the inquiry, there appears to be a 
necessity to believe that there is something imperishable in memory 
which is inexplicable on the supposition that this mental faculty is a 
mere function of any perishable organ like brain—something which 

` almost appears to necessitate the conclusion that the mind, of which 
memory is a faculty, has its foundation deep down in spirit, of which 
imperishability may be an attribute, perhaps in Divine Spirit. 

Moreover, it is no easy matter to rest content with the notion 
that all the records of the memory are written down in the brain. 
The knowledge of identity, by which an object once seen is recog- 
nized as having been seen, would seein to be a sufficient reason 
for believing tat this object retains in itself some mark by which it 
can be recognized. Without such mark any knowledge of identity, 
any act of recognition, must, as it would seem, be mixed with a 
doubt whether the eye and mind arẹ not, after all, dealing with a 
new and different object. To me, indeed, the knowledge of identity, 
which is involved in the act of recognition, is in itself, and by itself, 
a conclusive proof that the records of memory are not all kept in 
the ganglionic brain-cells—that some of them are to be found else- 
where; nay, it even suggests the idea that these latter may be the 
originals of which the former are only copies at most—copies, too, 
which may perhaps be dispensed with. For, after all, if mind be a 
spirit, what is within and what is without in relation to it? If, in 
the petition “Thy kingdom come,” I must remember, “Neither shall 
they say, lo, here! or, lo, there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you;” it surely follows that my being is not less com- 
prehensive as regards the present world. I cannot explain the 
conceptions of within and without, of here and there, of locality 
generally; but I can see that they may have to do with a 
present imperfect state of being. Nay, even now, I perceive 
dimly that in forming these conceptions I cannot altogether 
exclude their opposites, and that I have something to do with a 
state in which there is: neither within nor without, neither here 
nor there, in which I am in very deed in some mysterious way 

superior to space. Even now, indeed, I can dimly perceive thit 
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there is something in me which is not content to be cooped 
up in “the clay cottage in which- I am tenant for life”—that 
I have a spiri of which ubiquitousness is an attribute—a spirit 
which is, in this respect, akin to the Divine Spirit. And thus, 
instead of there being any need ‘that the records of memory 
should be copied in certain ganglionic brain-cells, all that is wanted 
is this—that they should remain wherever they were written down 
originally, no matter where; for, by virtue of its faculty ‘of 
ubiquitousness, it is as easy for the mind to find them in one place 
as-in another. Nay, it must be more easy for the mind to find the 
originals than the copies. In sober truth the brain is, in the main, 
made up, not only of water, but of water in an ever-flowing stream, 
and it is almost idle to suppose it possible that the memory can keep 
her indelible records in it. Upon such a damp tablet any writing 
must be, at best, but faintly legible among the blurs and blots, Or, 
rather, the only idea attaching to such writing is that of utter 
illegibility, even that idea which was in the mind of the poet, who 
had inscribed on his’ tomb in the cemetery overshadowed by the 
pyramid of Cains Cestius at Rome, the words, “ whose name was writ 
in water.’ Moreover, to suppose that the records of memory are 
inscribed in these ganglionic brain-cells, is to attribute to the very 
simplest and crudest of organic forms, the cell, the most exalted of 
functions—to make a demand upon credulity almost as great as that 
which is required to see, potentially, man himself, body and mind, in 
a marine ascidian, which creature is, substantially, little more than a 
huge simple cell. No doubt these ganglionic brain-cells have some all- 
important function to fulfil in relation to memory and every other 
mental faculty; but it does not follow that this function is that 
which it is assumed to be. It may be, indeed, that they have to 
help in keeping up that electrical state of the brain, and of 
the nervous system generally, without which the manifestation’ of 
mental’ action by bodily action would be impossible—that the brain 
and the rest of the nervous system is a wonderful telegraphic 
apparatus, by which the mind communicates with its: own body, 
and with other bodies. It may even be that this apparatus 
is so set that certain parts of the grey matter of “the con- 
volutions have to do specially with particular movements, one 
part concerning itself with speaking, another with handling, and so 
on. Or it may be that they have some other function which has yet 
to be discovered. But, do what I will, I cannot bring myself to 
suppose that it is a function of the grey matter of the cerebral 
convolutions to serve as a record-office for’ memory, and that 
the act of remembering is really carried on within a ganglionic 
. corpuscle: and, in fact, the more I reflect upon this matter 
the more the conviction is forced upon me — that memory has 
its records, not in the brain simply, but anywhere and every- 
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where, wherever the mind has chanced to roam,—that the mind 
never leaves the place where these records are written,—and_ that 


it is by the’ mind being awake in these places, and by the places 


reacting upon the mind, as in the first instance, that the memory 
acts. Nor is it more easy to associate the idea of time.with 


the workings of memory. What the eye has once seen the mind- 


sees-ever ; what has once caught the ear the mind never ceases to 
listen to; and so also with every other impression upon the memory. 
What is remembered has in it something which is in reality as 
superior to, time as it is to space—something which has to do with 
imperishable and ubiquitous spirit rather than with time-bound and 
space-bound body; and so far from thinking that memory can have 


. its seat in the body, it seems more rational to suppose that this body 


can only be a clog to the free movement of memory, and that all 
that is wanted to allow of this free movement is the removal of this 
clog. At all events, the fact that a thing outside the body, once 
seen, is recognized as having been seen, is to me a reason for believ- 
ing that the'memory relating to it is, in part at least, lodged in it ; 


. and thus it is that I am left free to conclude that the mind ‘of which 


memory is a faculty, may range beyond body as a spirit may be sup- 
“posed to range—that the mind, indeed, may be a spirit akin to the 
Divine Spirit, in having absolute superiority to time and Space 
among its attributes. 

This view of mind, as gathered from the history of memory, 
would also seem to derive no small degree of support from the light 
it throws upon more than one recondite mental phenomenon. 

If mind be spirit, and if memory testify to the immanence of this 
spirit in the things remembered, wherever these may be, no matter 
whether without or within, then once to know anything is always 
to know it, and the act of recognition ceases to be separable from 


- the act of cognition. Upon this view a thing once apprehended by 


the mind from that time forth becomes part and parcel of the being 
of him who apprehends it, and it must be recognized, if-again 
brought under notice in any way, without any question being raised 
as to its identity. Once held it is never let go, and by ever hold- 
ing it the mind is satisfied as to its identity. 

Again: the view here taken of memory is not a little supported 
by the light it sheds upon the association of ideas. For if the mind 
remain where it roams, never vacating ground once occupied, does 
it not’ follow that the subjects or objects appropriated must ever 
remain in that particular relation to each other which they occupied 
-in the first instance, so that’ for the memory to go back along” 
any one chain of thought to any one Imk in that chain is of 
necessity to bring to the mind’s eye the overlappings of the adoma 
ing links ? 

Again: inthis view of memory there is what would} seem to be a 
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sort of explanation of the strange backward way in which memory 
fails as old age advances, or under the ravages of certain brain 
diseases. In this failure recent events are forgotten first, then those 
which are less and less recent in turn, until at last all that is remem- 
bered has to do only with early life. Some years ago, for example, 
I saw a French lady whose case supplies a memorable instance of 
the way in which these results are brought about by disease, the 
case being one of relapsing mania, with epileptiform symptoms, 
rapidly passing into dementia. Until she reached her sixteenth 
year this lady lived in France, and spoke only French; after this 
time she came to live’in England, and began to speak English. 
When about twenty she married an American, and from this time, 
for about, twenty years, she lived sometimes in America, some- 
times in England, speaking English habitually, and French scarcely 
ever. When I saw her first, her mind was feeble, and that was all; 
when, after an interval of about two years, I saw her last, she had 
forgotten everything connected with her married life, her English not 
excepted ; and if asked who she was, and where she was, she gave her 
maiden name, and mentioned the street where she had lived in Paris 
when a girl. Socompletelyhad she forgotten her English, and gone back 
to her French at this time, that it had become necessary to change an 
English for a French maid. What happened in this case, and happens 
to a greater or less extent in all cases of the kind, as well as in old 
age, is the very reverse of what might be expected to happen. It might 
be expected that the memory of early events would be the first to fade, 
and that of recent events the Jast ; but in reality this is no necessary 
inference from the facts. If mind be spirit, indeed, it is possible 
that it ‘may, as it were, go on widening through a series of con- 
centric circles until it reaches its maturity, and that, so long as it 
retains its full vigour, it may keep hold upon all the memories in 
each of these circles, inner and outer; and that afterwards, when a 
contrary movement to that of development is taking place, the mind 
may fall asleep, as it were, in circle after circle, until at last it only 
remains awake in the innermost circles of all; for if it be so it will 
follow that the memories of recent events, which are in the outer 
circles, will be the first to fade, and those of early events, which are 
in the inner circles, the last. That would happen, in fact, which 
is really found to happen, so that what seemed to be exceptional 
at first may after all prove to be exactly in order whim the law of 
mind is better known. 

And thus memory may show, and that too in no anel manner, 
that the mind of which it is a manifestation is something mọrè 
than a function of certain brain-cells, something more than ‘a mere 
mode of cerebration, by showing that mind can ‘have no less sub- 
stantial a foundation than that which can only be supplied -by spirit 
whith is at once imperishable and ubiquitous in its essence. 
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Nor is a different conclusion to be drawn from the stories told of 
mind by other mental faculties, : 

The imagination is a faculty about which it is difficult to think 
at all without becoming bewildered. It intermeddles with all things, 
past, present, and to come, spurning the bounds of time and space 
with divine audacity. It creates for itself its own past, present, and 
future, and influences in a thousand ways for good or ill, not only 
him who imagines, but others also. In no mere figurative sense it 
lives and works in a world of its own. Indeed, so real is this 
power that the most sober and unimaginative thinker, if he think at 
all, cannot choose but bow before it, and confess it to be, like me-, 
mory, a manifestation of a spirit which is divine in being, not only 
superior to time and space, but creative in the true, if not in the 
full, sense of the word, As it seems to me, it is simply idle to 
speak of imagination as the result of cerebration, as being anything 
earth-born ; for as I read it the story told by this mental power is the 
same as that told by memory, with additions that give it greater 
emphasis and wider scope. 

Nor is this conclusion to be set aside by saying that the imagination 
has to do with a dreaming rather than with a waking state of mind. 
Dreaming? What isit? May it not be a partial escape from the ` 
world of appearances, the world of the senses, which is emphatically 
the world of the waking state? May it not be a glimpse of the wider 
presence, the trans-ego belonging to the spiritual world—a presence, 
a trans-ego, in which that which is partial is almost lost in that which 
is general. Or, rather, may it not show that man is a part of the 
universe in which he is placed, and not apart from it in the sense 
in which he appears to himself in the waking state, the revelation 
being not altogether unlike that by which the true relations of the 
earth to the universe are made evident at night, when “the with- 
drawal of the veil of light ” allows the stars to be seen? May it not be 
that in sleep, as in death, the portal of a fuller life is opened, and 
that Jacob’s dream of a “ladder reaching from earth to mysterious 
altitudes above the earth” is to show that the way to escape from 
the earth is in the dreaming rather than in the waking state? It 
was in a dream that Solomon prayed for wisdom, and became 
wise, Life is renewed in sleep: the incubus of the body is forgotten 
in Sleep: and this forgetfulness, it may be, brings with it this renewal 
by letting the wearied sleeper—wearied because while waking he had 
only made use of a life which was self-contained, and, therefore, 
soon spent—fall into the ocean of cosmical life, or rather into the life of 
Him, “in whom we live and move and have our being.” And, if fso, 
then there is nothing in dreams, nothing in sleep, to invalidate the 
conclusion respecting mind to which the history of the imagination, 
no less than tliat of the memory, would seem to point. 

As in the memory so also in the imagination there would seem to 
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be something which is not to be hemmed in by bodily bounds, some- 
thing which points to the man beyond the reach of the senses, the 
man trans-corporedt. : 

I once knew a bright little English girl about five and a half years 
of age who could speak English or French or German with equal 
readiness, but who was unable to choose the language in which she 
had to speak. If spoken to in English she answered in English, and 
so also for French or German. She had a nursery governess, a 
German, who spoke French and English as well as her native 
language, and she it was who directed my attention to the curious 
fact in-question and gave me more than-one opportunity of verifying 
it. Again and again I heard the child addressed in each of the three 
languages named, and pressed to reply in one or other of the 
remaining two, and invariably without success. If pressed beyond a 
certain point she would cry, and that was all. On the part of the 
child there was no unwillingness to obey, and no inability to obey in 
any other case. Indeed, what puzzled the nursery governess, and 
_ caused her to speak to me on the subject, was that the child should 
be, as it seemed to her, perfectly good and obedient except’ in this 
one matter. Nor was the result different when the conversation was 
carried on by others. More than once I myself tried to prevail, and 

all I could do by coaxing, and by bribing as well, I did, but I failed 
as completely as the nurse. Whether the result’ would have been 
different if the child had been spoken to by another child I do not 
know. There were no otber children in-the house, and no polyglot 
children within reach ; and, honestly, it did not occur to me to try 
this experiment while there was the chance. Nor do I know whether 
the peculiarity in question passed off as age advanced. Indeed, all 
that I know more is that this child was never strong, and that she 
died about eleven from some head-atfection, which was supposed to 
have been brought on by pressing her education injudiciously ; and 
this, also, is all that I would say upon the subject now, except that I 
“have heard of more than one case in which, as in it, the imagination 
of the child in speaking would seem to have been over-ridden by 
that of an adult speaker, or of other children—to be so over-ridden, 
in short, as to give no little confirmation to the notion that the child 
was not altogether shut in within the bounds of its visible body,— 
that there might be actual commingling of the trans-ego belonging 
to different persons so far as the imagination is concerned. 
What holds good of imagination and memory would also seem to 
hold good of will. How is itthat I am free to say yes or no, and to 


act accordingly, if there be not in me a spirit which is more or less ` 


akin to the Spirit which has omnipotence for one of its attributes ? 
How, indeed! And surely it is more easy to entertain this ex- 
planation than to accept that which regards will às mere brain- 
power. t 


-l 
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. Lord Bacon has also said something (Sylva Sylvarwm, Century X., 
945 and 946) which may be quoted here as supplying a reason for 
believing that the sphere of the will is not limited to any one brain 
or body, but co-extensive with that of the memory and imagination 
“The problem is,” so runs the text, “ Whether a man constantly and 
strongly beleaving that such a thing shall be (as that such’an one will 
love him, or that such an one will grant him his request, or that 
- such an one shall recover a sicknesse, or the like) it doth help any- 
thing to the effecting of the thing itselfe. And here againe we must 
warily distinguish, for it is not meant (as hath heen partly said 
before) that it should help by making a man more stout, or more 
industrious (in which kind a constant beleafe doth much), but 
mearely by a secret operation, or binding, or changing the spirit 
of another. And in this it is hard (as we began to say) to make 
any new experiments, for I cannot command myselfe to beleave 
what I will, and so no triall can be made. Nay, it is worse, for what- 
soever a man imagineth doubtingly, or with feare, must needs do 
hurt, if imagination have any power at all. For a man representeth 
that oftener that hee feareth, than the contrarie. 

“The helpe therefore is, for a man to work by another, in whom he 
may create beleafe, and not by himselfe, untill himselfe have found by 
experience that imagination doth prevaile, for then experience worketh 
in himselfe beleafe, if the beleafe that such a thing shall be, be joyned 
with a beleafe that his imagination may proceede i it. 

“ For example, I related one time to a man that was curious and 
vaine enough in these things, that I saw a kinde of juggler that had a 
` paire of cards, and would tell a man what card he thought. This - 
pretended learned man told mee, it was a mistaking in mee, for (said 
hee) it was not the knowledge of the man’s thought (for that is proper 
to God), but it was the imforeing of a thought upon him, and binding 
his imagination by a stronger, that hee could thinke no other card. 
And thereupon he asked me a question or two, which I thought he 
did but cunningly, knowing before what used to be the feats of the 
juggler. Sir (said hee), doe you remember whether hee told the card 
the man thought himselfe, or bade another to tell it? I answered (as 
was true) that he bade another tell it. Whereunto, he said, so I 
thought, for (said hee) himselfe could not have put on so strong an 
imagination ; but by telling the other the card (who beleaved “that 
the juggler was some strange man and could doe strange things) that 
other man caught a strong imagination. I hearkened unto him, 
thinking for a vanitie hee spoke prettily. Then be asked me another 
question: saithe hee, doe you remember whether he bade the man 
thinke the card first, and afterwards told the other man in his eare 
what he should thinke, or else that he did whisper first in the man’s 

eare that should tell the card, telling that such a man should thinke 
such a card, and after bade the man thinke a card? I told him, as 
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was true, that he did first whisper the man in the eare, that such a 
man should thinke such acard. Upon this the learned man did much 
exult, and please himselfe, saying, loe.you may see that my opinion 
is right: for if the man had thought first, his thought had been 


fixed; but the other imagining first, bound his thoughts. Which, though , 
it did somewhat sinke with me, yet I made it lighter than I thought, ` 


-and said, I thought it was a confederacie between the juggler and the 
two servants, though (indeed) I had no reason so to thinke, for they 
were both my father’s servants, and hee had never plaied in the 
house before. The juggler also did cause a garter to be held 
up, and tooke upon him to know that such an one should point in 
such a place of the garter, as it shoulde be neare so many inches to 
the longer end, and so many to the shorter. And still he did it, by 
first telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actour thinke.” 

And so likewise with the intellect. What power other than that 
of a spirit possessed in some measure of omniscience by participating 
in the omniscience of the Divine Spirit could venture to exercise 
itself, not only upon the world of sensible phenomena, but upon 
such abstract ideas as infinity, eternity, absolute goodness, absolute 
truth, absolute justice, unity in diversity, cosmical law, even God 
himself, bringing object and subject, law and law-giver, alike to the 
bar of reason, and not hesitating to pass judgment.! Surely, that 
mental power which will be ever asking why, with a full conviction 
that it is entitled to an answer, must show that the mind, of which it 
isa manifestation, is a spirit of which intelligence little short of 
God-like must be an attribute ! : 

It is also easy to find reason for believing that there is an outer- 
sphere of intelligence as well as an outer-sphere of memory and 
imagination and volition, I remember, for example, a circumstance 
in connection.with the death of my grandmother which supplies me 
with such a reason. My grandmother, a ‘lady considerably over 
seventy years of age, resided with my parents, and I was then 
staying at a place about four miles away from home. Every- 
body at home was, to all appearance, in good health, and had been 
so for a long time, and on that particular night I went to bed 


and fell asleep, without at all divining what was so soon to happen. ` 


I have no remembrance of having dreamt, and all that I know is, that 
after having been asleep for a couple of hours, I woke with the full 
conviction that my grandmother had been taken suddenly ill, that a 
messenger was on his way to fetch me, and that I should not reach 
home before all was. over. A moment or two later I got up, lit a 
candle, looked at my watch, dressed, and waited at the window, in the 
full belief that my grandmother was then dead, and that I should 
Lave to go presently; and as I expected, so it was, the messenger 
iving just as I was ready to return with him, and the death 
ening, as it proved afterwards, at the very moment I had looked 
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at my watch. I had not any impression at the time’ that there was . 
anything supernatural in the way in which intelligence was thus 
conveyed to my mind. , I remember nothing like a-feeling of. fear at, 
the time, and I did not (I was a lad of not more than sixteen years 
of age) perplex myself with'reasoning on the subject. Tt was only 
in after years that the fact slowly acquired significance,’ and I’ began 
‘to see it in the light in which I now see it, that is, as,‘ showing 
that I could know what was passing at home, not only by. the 
promptings of the senses when there, but also, perhaps, by remaining . 
there when seemingly elsewhere, and that in this way my intelligence 
might be made to tell a similar story to that already told bs my ', 
memory and imagination and will. 
It would also be easy to find evidence to the same effect in the | 
strange way in which, without any help ‘from the senses, one person 
will often divine the thoughts ‘of another person, or in which the . 
same thought will.often occur’to two or-more persons simultaneously ; ` 
but I resist.the temptation to dwell upon these topics, in order that 
I may allude to an argument which, to my mind, tells; conclu- 
sively against the notion that intelligence is hemmed in within the 
bounds of body, or subjected to any kind of limitation—an argument 
which is based upon the simple conception of any abstract thought. 
I cannot conceive it possible, for example, that there should be any 


., eerebral.or bodily way of accounting for the idea of eternity. -I’ 


might, perhaps, allow that impressions of a certain sort upon the , 
brain might, by their repetition, “by myriad blows,” give rise to a 
notion of time; but that any multiplication of these impressions 
should cause the idea of time to change into that of eternity is 
altogether beyond my powers of comprehension. These two ideas. 
have nothing in common; and to think that the idea of eternity 
should arise in this way, would seem to be almost as absurd as 
to suppose that a clock, by dint of continual clicking, should, 
instead of wearing out, come to be, not only a better timekeeper,~ 
but also a tell-tale of what happens when time ends in the 
timeless eternal Now. In order to the conception of the idea 
of eternity, as it seems to me, there must be an intelligence 
which is in itself eternal—a something which may belong. to an 
eternal trans-ego, but which cannot by any probability belong to mere 
temporal brain or body ; ; and deal with it as I may, I cannot think 
otherwise than that this conception of eternity isin itself an argument 
for supposing thatin intellect, no less than in memory and imagina- 
tion and will, there is something which points to trans-corporeity - 
as a paramount reality in man. And as with the idea'of eternity, so 
also with the idea of infinity and all other abstract ideas, I canno’ 
find room for that which is universal in that which at best is on 
„partial; and thus it is, that in order to accommodate these abst 
ideas, it is necessary to get outside the brain and outside the ’ 
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and to believe that the true sphere of the intelligence is co-extensive 
with that of the Divine Spirit. Indeed, to do otherwise, and suppose 
' that an idea like that of God or eternity or infinity can be lodged 
in a brain-cell, requires, as it seems to me, a greater stretch of 
fancy than that which would be needed in order to believe it possible 
that all the waters of the ocean might find their bed in a thimble. 

Nor does the consideration of the mental phenomena which are of 
a sympathetic and, religious character lead to a different conclusion 
respecting mind. 

Men are bound together by ties which cannot be untied. The 
husband and wife are “one flesh” in more, than a figurative sense, 
and it is impossible to break the links of the many chains which hold 
parent to child, friend to friend, and all men to home and country. 
Man cannot, if he would, altogether shut himself up in self. If he 
does not yield to the impulse to sacrifice himself for others, he feels 
that he ought to do it. He is often carried away by this impulse to 
his own destruction, as when he leaps into the water to save the life 
of a drowning person. He cannot entertain the mere idea of an 
execution, ‘of a woman more especially, without a painful shudder: 
he cannot look upon death, even in its most peaceful aspect, 
with indifference. It is impossible to undervalue the sympathies 
which are manifest in these and a thousand other ways. It is 
impossible to rest content with a merely selfish interpretation 
of them. They must have a wider basis than that which can be 
supplied by the brain of any one individual man, and it is scarcely 
possible to escape the conclusion that there are actual, even organic 
bonds, between man and man, and between man and nature as’, 
a whole, and that these bonds make themselves felt ‘through the 
sympathies. After what has been said, indeed, I cannot escape 
from the conclusion that mind must be regarded as something 
common to all men, perhaps as something cosmical, rather than aş 
anything peculiar to any individual man; and, taking this view, I can 
in some measure see why the philosophy of Plato should lead, step 
by step, from the individual man to the idea of a republic of men 
under the superintendence of a Divine Being, and why a higher 
philosophy than that of Plato should bring men together in a church, 
with Christ for its head. After what has been said, indeed, this idea 
of a republic or church is the natural outcome of the argument. 
Nor is this conclusion invalidated when the thoughts are turned 
from the mind to the body, of which the senses take cognizance. 
For what is the actual case? It is that this very body is not so 
individual as it would seem to be when the evidence of the senses is 
not brought to the bar of reason. It is that it is inseparably bound 
to other bodies, and to the universe, by the force of gravity. Itis,— 
as will be one day better known, I trust—that it is not less firmly held 
in the same position by “ the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
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bound.” Itis that it cannot claim more than a momentary tenure 
even in the matter of which it is made, for, in fact, this matter is the 
common property of all organic beings. And thus even the body 
inay be generalized until it ceases to be a serious obstacle to the ° 
adoption of that generalization of mind which seems to arise naturally 
out of the premises—a view according to which mind is to be 
looked upon, not as the result of cerebration, or of any other action in 
man individually, but as something which is common to all mankind . 
and to creation generally,—as something for which the limits of 
the material cosmos are too narrow,—as something which is not 
limited in any way,—as something, it may be, which is as illimitable 
as the Divine Spirit which underlies all things. And if mind have this 
foundation, then it surely follows that mind must comprehend all 
things, and that the reality of its grasp may be attested by the 
sympathies in the way which has been indicated. 

A continuation of the same story is also to be found in a considera-, 
tion of the mental phenomena which come under the head of religious 
` instincts. In what has just been said upon the sympathetic pheno- 
mena of mind it has been seen that mind is something without rather 
than something within the body—something comprehending in itself 
all mankind and all things. In what may be said upon the 
religious instincts the sum is this—that these instincts may point to 
a connection of the very closest kind between humanity and Divinity. 
Do what I may, indeed, I cannot explain away these religious instincts, 
or regard them in any other light than that in which they would 
þe regarded by Plato and in Holy Writ. Indeed, after what has ' 
been said, I feel myself at liberty to see in these instincts another 
proof that the mind has its foundation, not in man individually, not 
in man collectively, not even in nature generally, but in the Divine 
Being “in whom all things consist.” And, going so far,I am con- 
strained to go further still, and see in conscience, which may be 
regarded as one of the religious instincts, a reason for believing that 
the Divine Being, who is the foundation of mind, is just and true and 
holy as He is revealed in the Scriptures, conscience being in very deed 
that word of which Isaiah speaks when he says, “and thine ears 
shall hear a word behind thee saying, this is the way, walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand and to the left,’ and which at the 
same time enforces the conviction that the way thus indicated is the 
way of justice and truth and holiness. After what has been said, 
indeed, the story of mind as told by the religious instincts is only 
another chapter in the story already told of mind by memory, and 
imagination, and intellect, and will, and sympathy,—that mind must 
have its foundation in Divine Spirit, and that, so far from being 
hemmed in within the bounds of man’s visible body, its sphere must 
be co-extensive with that of the Divine Spirit itself, as illimitable, as 
incomprehensible. 
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Aud most assuredly a consideration of the ego in man leads to no 
different conclusion respecting mind. I cannot doubt that I am. I 
seem compelled to believe that in this J am there is that which will 
never cease to be. And how is this? Is it that I cannot discon- 
nect myself from Him who is Life of Life? Do I say I am because 
I have been made in the image of Him whose name is I am? I 
have the warranty of Holy Scripture for putting these questions, and 
for answering them affirmatively, and most assuredly I am not driven 
to a different conclusion by my own reason. Indeed, if, as I am 
compelled to believe, mind be a spirit akin in its nature to Divine 
“ Spirit, it follows as a necessary consequence that the ey? in man 
must find its explanation in this way, and in this way only, the eyo, in 
fact, being only one among many other proofs that the mind, of which 
it is a manifestation, is in reality a spirit akin in its nature to the 
Divine Spirit—that I say Jam by nothing less than by a “divine 
right” to say so. 

Whither then do these arguments tend to take me? Am 
I really to believe that I have been made, as the Scriptures 
declare, in the image of God, even of Him who, according to 
the same records is self-cxistent, eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, 
almighty Spirit, who is perfectly just and true and holy, the very 
I Am in whom all things are, without whom is nothing? Am 
ï to believe this? Much, no doubt, remains to be done before I may 
be fully at liberty to give a rational assent to such belief; but even 
now, for anything that appears to the contrary, J may do so without 
being altogether irrational. For what is the conclusion respect- 
ing mind and body which would seem to be inevitable? It is that 
mind has its foundation in spirit possessing attributes which may, 
nay must, belong to a spirit created in the image of the Divine 
Spirit. It is that body presents no obstacle to this conclusion, body, 
when inquired into, becoming one with spirit—not by degrading 
spirit into flesh, not by materializing spirit, but by taking the flesh 
into spirit, by spiritualizing matter. In other words, spirit has to 
be regarded, not as an uncertain out-come from matter, having 
intimate connections with electricity, and heat, and other physical 
agencies, but as something so absolutely superior to everything 
material as to make it possible for man to be not wholly unbelieving 
when he hears the words of Christ; “Verily, I say unto you, if ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove, and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” In short, the common conception of 
matter is altogether excluded by that of spirit: and the only con- 
clusion to which I can come, is that spirit is a divine reality, which 
may at one time be manifested to the senses, either as matter, or as 
the more etherial substance belonging to the “body celestial,” and 
at another be rapt away from the senses, and that no definition can 
apply to man’s spirit in its fulness, except that which is equally 
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applicable to the Divine Spirit, the “divinity that doth hedge a 
king” belonging in sober fact to man as man. 

And if this be so, then it ceases to be a ground of wonder that man 
should be so richly endowed with mental and all other power. If he 
be in any true sense the image of God, he must be so endowed, and 
the wonder is, not that man is crowned with wisdom and under- 
standing, but that he is so imbecile and foolish; not that he is able 
to will and do, but that he is so irresolute and incapable ; not that he 
has a conscience, but that his sense of right and wrong is so seared 
and drowsy; not that ho remembers, but that he forgets; not that 
his imagination ranges hither and thither without let or hindrance, 
but that it is so “lapsed in time and passion ;” not that he is so 
full of life, but that death has any dominion over him. The 
explanation wanted is, not of plus, but of minus; and this is 
not difficult to find. Nothing more is required indeed than to take 
the whole story told of man in Scripture, and apply it. For what 
is there yet to tell of this story? It is that man is not now what he 
was at first,—what he may again become. It is that man’s present 
state is a fallen state—a state of death, whatever this may mean. 
It is that Adam died on the very day on which he fell, and that 
thenceforth his state and that of his descendants has been a state of 
death,—which state of death, for anything that appears to the con- 
trary, may mean obscuration to any degree of the divine image in 
man, even to the extent at present met with. And thus, after all, 
instead of opposing a difficulty in the way of accepting the scriptural 
history of man, the very imperfections at present met with in man 
may, when properly inquired into, only supply additional evidence in 
support of this history. 

In a word, I find it less easy to accept the doctrine of evolution 
which has found such favour in the present day than to believe 
that each creature was created as a necessary part of a great whole, 
perfect in itself, and perfect in its relations to all other creatures, 
and to the universe in which it is placed—so perfect as to deserve 
to be described at the beginning as “very good,’—and that man 
originally was no brute-descended savage, living in a wilderness, 
and fighting his way upwards, step by step, to a higher level, 
but a demi-god, walking and talking, as a child with his parent, 
with the God in whose image he was made, until, for some fault 
of his own, he was driven out into the wilderness “ wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked,” and so far oblivious 
of everything relating to his high original as to look upon God 
as a dark deity—a very Moloch. 

Without question the same archetypal plan is perceptible in the 
bodies of man, and of all animals below man in the scale of being. 
Without question it is possible to consider man bodily as standing on 
the topmost round of this scale, and to believe that, he may have 
gained this position by mounting round after round from the bottom 
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through sub-ordinate forms of being, and also that this process of 
mounting would be not a little facilitated by the existence of arche- 
typal unity in all creatures. But there is no necessary connection 
between the doctrine of evolution and the doctrine of archetypal 
unity; and, in fact, the latter doctrine is equally consistent with the 
belief that each round of the scale of being is always occupied by the 
creature belonging to it, that each creature has its own office to fulfil 
in its own place no less than man in his, and that it is a necessary 
part of a great whole. Without question, also, there are facts which 
show that there is a law of unity for mind as well as for body, and 
that there are in the creatures below man rudiments of mind, varying 
infinitely in degree, which may, perhaps, give some support to the 
notion that the mind of man may have been developed out of them 
by a process of evolution. But here again the same objections arise 
which were hinted at when speaking of body, and it may be urged 
that each creature mentally may be a necessary part of a great whole 
to which the plan of archetypal unity bears witness, that the balance 
of existence might be seriously disturbed if it were wanting, and that 
equally whether all creatures were formed upon the same plan or 
not. I cannot allow, however, that the question of evolution is an 
open question. As it seems to me, indeed, the evidence of fuct is, to 
say the least, against the believers in this doctrine rather than in 
their favour. At all events, there is a fact belonging to mind which 
Ican only read as showing conclusively that man is in some mys- 
terious way cut off from the brute creation by an impassable gulf, 
and this is the regularity of mental movement, which, in some of its 
aspects, is spoken of as instinctive, The mental movements of man 
_are not regular in the sense in which those of the brutes are regular. 
And how is this? Is it that the mind of man acts irregularly, 
because man’s present state is one, not of true order, but of dis- 
order? Is it that the mental movements of brutes are regular 
because the state of these creatures is one, not of disorder; but of 
order. There can be no doubt as to the answer, which is in 
accordance with the premises. The “whole creation groaneth in 
bondage,” but there is no reason to believe that the brute has fallen 
in the sense in which man has fallen, and, therefore, it may be 
supposed that the mental movements of the brute, be they small or 
great, must be perfectly adapted to the circumstances in which they 
happen, must have the character of instincts, in short, because it 
may fairly be conceded that the wnimpeded workings of mind, and 
of law generally, are always “for the best.” Indeed, when: fully 
read, I feel convinced that nothing will remain in the history of 
the lower forms of life to invalidate the conclusions already drawn 
respecting man, and that the final result will be, not to bridge- 
over, but to widen everywhere, the gulf which separates man from 
the brute creation. C. B. RADCLIFFE. 
L 2 : 





ON THE ATMOSPHERE IN RELATION 
TO FOG-SIGNALLING. 


Part II. 


Action of Hail and Rain. 


ib the first part of this article it was demonstrated that the-optic 
transparency and acoustic transparency of our atmosphere were by 
no means necessarily coincident ; that on days of marvellous optical 
clearness the atmosphere may be filled with impervious acoustic 
clouds, while days optically turbid may be acoustically clear. We 
have now to consider, in detail, the influence of various agents which 
have hitherto been considered potent in reference to the transmission 
of sound through the atmosphere. ° 

Derham, and after him all other writers, considered that falling 
rain tended powerfully to obstruct sound. An observation on June 3 
has been already referred to as tending to throw doubt on this con- 
clusion. Two other crucial instances will suffice to show its untena- 
bility. On the morning, of October 8 at 7.45 AM, a thunderstorm 
accompanied by heavy rain broke over Dover. But the clouds sub- 
sequently cleared away, and the sun shone strongly on the sea. For 
a time the optical clearness of the atmosphere was extraordinary, but 
it was acoustically opaque. At 2.30 P.M., a densely black scowl again 
-overspread the heavens to the W.S.W. The distance being 6 
smiles, and all hushed on board, the horn was heard very feebly, the 
siren more distinctly, while the howitzer was better than either, 
‘though not much superior to the siren. 

A squall approached us from the west. In the Alps or elsewhere 
I have rarely seen the heavens blacker. Vast cumuli floated to the 
N.E. and S.E. ; vast streamers of rain descended in the W.N.W.; 
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huge scrolls of cloud hung in the N.; but spaces of blue were to be 
seen to the N.N.E. 

At 7 miles distance the siren and horn were both feeble, while 
the guns sent us a very faint report. A dense shower now enveloped 
the Foreland. 

The rain at length reached us; falling heavily all the way between 
us and the Foreland. But the sound, instead of being deadened, 
rose perceptibly in power. Hail was now added to the rain, and the 
shower reached a tropical violence, the hailstones floating thickly 
on the flooded deck. In the midst of this furious squall both the horns 
and the siren were distinctly heard ; and as the shower lightened, thus 
lessening the local pattering, the sounds so rose in power that we heard 
them at a distance of 74 miles distinctly louder than they had been 
heard through the rainless atmosphere at 5 miles. 

At 4p. the rain had ceased and the sun shone clearly through 
the calm air. At 9 miles distance the horn was heard feebly, the 
siren clearly, while the howitzer sent us aloud report. All the sounds 
were better heard at this distance than they had previously been 
at 54 miles; from which, by the law of inverse squares, it fullows 
that the intensity of the sound at 5} miles distance must have been 
augmented at least threefold by the descent of the rain. 

On the 28rd of October, our steamer had forsaken us for shelter, and 
I sought to turn the weather to account by making other observa- 
tions on both sides of the fog-signal station, Mr. Douglas, the Chief 
Engineer of the Trinity House, was good enough to undertake the 
observations N.E. of the Foreland; while Mr. Ayres, the Assistant 
Engineer, walked in the other direction. At 12.50 P.M. the wind 
blew a gale and broke into a thunderstorm with violent rain. Inside 
and outside the Cornhill Coastguard Station, a mile from the instru- 
ments in the direction of Dover, Mr. Ayres heard the sound of the 
siren through the storm; and after the rain had ceased, all sounds 
were. heard distinctly louder than before. Mr. Douglas had sent a 
` fly beforé bim to Kingsdown, and the driver had been waiting for 
fifteen minutes before he arrived. During this time no sound had 
been heard, though 40 blasts had been blown in the interval ; nor 
had the coastguard man on duty, a practised observer, heard any of 
them throughout the day. During the thunderstorm and while 
the rain was actually falling with a violence which Mr. Douglas 
describes as perfectly torrential, the sounds became audible and 
were heard by all. 

To rain, in short, I have never been able to trace the slightest 
deadening influence upon sound.’ The reputed barrier offered by 
“thick weather” to the passage of sound was one of the causes which 
tended to produce hesitation in establishing sound-signals on our 
coasts, It is to be hoped that the removal of this error may redound 
to the advantage of coming gencrations of seafaring men. 
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Action of Snow. 


Falling snow, according to Derham, is the most serious obstacle of 
all to the transmission of sound. We did not extend our observa- 
tions at the South Foreland into snowy weather; but a previous 
observation of my own bears directly upon this point. On Christmas 
night, 1859, I arrived at Chamouni, through snow so deep as to 
obliterate the road-fences, and to render the labour of reaching the 
village arduous in the extreme. On the 26th and 27th it fell heavily. 
On the 27th, during a lull in the storm, I reached the Montanvert, 
sometimes breast-deep in snow. On the 28th, with great difficulty, 
two lines of stakes were set out across the glacier, with the view of 
determining its winter motion, On the 29th the entry in my journal, 
written in the morning, is, “Snow, heavy snow; it must have 
descended through the entire night, the quantity freshly fallen is ‘so 
great.” 

Under these circumstances I planted my theodolite beside the 
Mer de Glace, having waded to my position through snow which, 
being dry, reached nearly to my breast. Assistants were sent across 
the glacier with instructions to measure the displacement of a trans- 
verse line of stakes planted previously in the snow. A storm drifted 
up the valley, darkening the air as it approached. It reached us, 
the snow falling more heavily than I had ever seen it elsewhere. It 
soon formed a heap on the theodolite, and thickly covered my own 
clothes. Here, then, was a combination of snow in the air and of soft 
fresh snow on the ground, such as Derham could hardly have enjoyed ; 
still through such an atmosphere I was able to make my instructions 
audible quite across the glacier, the distance being half a mile, while 
the experiment was rendered reciprocal by one of my assistants 
making his voice audible to me. 

The flakes here were so thick that it was only at intervals that I 
was able to pick up the retreating forms of the men. Still the air 
through which the flakes fell was continuous. Did the flakes merely 
yield passively to the sonorous waves, swinging like the particles of 
air themselves to and fro as the sound waves passed them? Or did 
the waves bend by diffraction round the flakes, and emerge from them 
without sensible loss? Experiment will aid us here by showing the 
astonishing facility with which sound makes its way among obstacles, 
and passes through tissues, so long as the continuity of the air in their 
interstices is preserved. 

A piece of millboard or of glass, a plank of wood, or the hand, placed 
across the open end ?’ of the tunnel ab c d fig. 1 (next page) intercepts 
the sound of the bell, placed in the padded box P, and stills the sensi- 
tive flame & (described in the last article). 

An ordinary tambric pocket-handkerchief, on the other hand, 
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stretched across the tunnel end produced hardly an appreciable effect 
upon the sound. Through two layers of the handkerchief the flame 
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was strongly agitated ; through four layers it was still agitated ; while 
through six layers, though nearly stilled, it was not entirely so. 
Dipping the same handkerchief into water, and stretching a single 
wetted layer across the tunnel-end, it stilled the flame as effectually 
as the millboard or the wood. Hence the conclusion, that the sound- 
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waves in the first instance passed through the interstices of the 
cambric. 

Through a single layer of thin silk the sound passed without sensible 
interruption ; through six layers the flame was strongly agitated ; 
while through twelve layers the agitation was quite perceptible. 

A single layer of this silk, when wetted, stilled the flame. 

A layer of soft lint produced but little effect upon the sound ; 
a layer of thick flannel was almost equally ineffectual. Through 
four layers of flannel the flame was perceptibly agitated. Through 
a single layer of green baize the sound passed almost as freely as. 
through air; through four layers of the -baize the action was still 
sensible. Through a layer of close hard felt, half an inch thick, the 
sound waves passed with sufficient energy to sensibly agitate the 
flame. I did not witness these effects without astonishment. 

A single layer of thin oiled silk stopped the sound and stilled the 
flame. A single layer of goldbeater’s skin did the same. A leaf of 
common note-paper, or even of foreign post, stopped the sound. 

The sensitive flame is not absolutely necessary to these experiments. 
Let a ticking watch be hung six inches from the ear, a cambric 
handkerchief dropped between it and the ear scarcely sensibly affects. 
the ticking, a sheet of oil-skin or an intensely heated gas column cuts 
it almost wholly off. 

But though oiled silk, foreign post, and even goldbeater’s skin can 
stop the sound, a film sufficiently thin to yield freely to the aerial 
pulses transmits it. A thick soap film produces an obvious effect. 
upon the sensitive flame, a very thin one does not. The augmenta- 
tion of the transmitted sound may be observed simultaneously with 
the generation and brightening of the colours which indicate the in- 
creasing thinness of the film. A very thin collodion-film acts in the 
same way. 

Acquainted with the foregoing facts regarding the passage of sound 
through cambric, silk, lint, flannel, baize, and felt, the reader is pre- 
pared for the statement that the sound-waves pass without sensible 
impediment through heavy artificial showers of rain, hail, and snow. 
Water-drops, seeds, sand, bran, and flocculi of various kinds, have 
been employed to form such showers: through all of these, as. 
through the actual rain and hail already described, and through the 
snow on the Mer de Glace, the sound passes without sensible. 
obstruction. $ 


Action of Fog. °Observations in London. 


But the mariner’s greatest enemy, fog, is still to be dealt with ; and. 
here for a long time the proper conditions of experiment were absent. 
Up to the end of November we bad had frequent days of haze, suffi- 
ciently thick to obscure the white cliffs of the Foreland, but no real 
fog. Still those cases furnished demonstrative evidence that the 
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notions entertained regarding the reflection of sound by suspended 
particles were wrong; for on many days of the thickest haze the 
sound covered twice the range attained on other days of perfect optical 
transparency. Such instances dissolved the association hitherto 
assumed to exist between acoustic transparency and optic trans- 
parency, but they left the action of dense fogs undetermined. 

On December 9 a memorable fog settled down on London. I ad- 
dresged a telegram to the Trinity House suggésting some gun ob- 
servations. With characteristic promptness came the reply that they 

“would be made in the afternoon at Blackwall. I went to Greenwich 
in the hope of hearing the guns across the river; but the delay of the 
irain by the fog rendered my arrival too late. Over the river the 
fog was very dense, and through it came various sounds with great 
distinctness. The signal bell of an unseen barge rang clearly out at 
intervals, and I could plainly hear the hammering at Cubitt’s Town, 
half a mile away, on the opposite side of the river. No deadening 
of the sound by the fog was apparent. 

Through this fog and various local noises, Captain Atkins and Mr. 
Edwards heard the report of a 12-pounder cannonade with a 1-lb. 
charge distinctly better than the 18-pounder with a 3-lb. charge, an 
optically clear atmosphere, and all noise absent, on July 3. 

Anxious to turn to the best account a phenomenon for which we 
had waited so long, I tried to grapple with the problem by experi- 
ments on a small scale. On the 10th I stationed my assistant with 
a whistle and organ pipe on the walk below the south-west end of 
the bridge dividing Hyde Park from Kensington Gardens. From the 
eastern end of the Serpentine I heard distinctly both the whistle and 
the pipe, which produced 380 waves a second. On changing places 
with my assistant, I heard for a time the distinct blast of the whistle 
only. The deeper note of the organ-pipe at length reached me, 
rising sometimes to great distinctness, and sometimes falling to 
inaudibility. The whistle showed the same intermittence as to 
period, but in an opposite sense ; for when the whistle was faint the 
pipe was strong, and vice versd. To obtain the fundamental note of 
the pipe it had to be blown gently, and on the whole the whistle 
proved the most efficient in piercing the fog. ` 

An extraordinary amount of sound filled the air during these 
experiments. The resonant roar of the Bayswater and Knights- 
bridge roads; the clangour of the great bell of Westminster; the 
railway whistles, which were frequently blown, and the fog-signals 
exploded at the various metropolitan stations, were all heard with 
extraordinary intensity. This could by no means be reconciled with 
the statements so categorically made regarding the acoustic impene- 
trability of a London fog. 

On the 11th of December, the fog being denser than before, I heard. 
every blast of the whistle, and occasional blasts of ‘the pipe, over the 
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distance between the bridge and the eastern end of the Serpentine. 
On joining my assistant at the bridge the loud concussion of a gun 
was heard by both of us. A police-inspector affirmed that it came 
from Woolwich, and that he had heard several shots about two P.M. 
and previously. The fact, if a fact, was of the highest importance ; 
so I immediately telegraphed to Woolwich for information. Professor 
Abel kindly furnished me with the following particulars :— 

“The firing took place at 140 par The guns proved were of 
comparatively small size—64-pounders, with 10-lb. charges of powder. 

“The concussion experienced at my house and office, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the butt, was decidedly more severe than that 
experienced when the heaviest guns are proved with charges of 110 
to 120 Ibs. of powder. There was a dense fog here at the time of 
firing.” i 

These were the reports heard by the police-inspector; on sub- 
sequent inquiry it was ascertained that two guns were fired at about 
three P.M. These were the guns heard by myself. 

Professor Abel also communicated to me the following fact :—“ Our 
workman’s bell at the Arsenal gate, which is of moderate size and 
anything but clear in tone, is pretty distinctly heard by Professor 
Bloxam only when the wind is north-east. During the whole of last 
week the bell was heard with great distinctness, the wind being south- 
westerly [opposed to the sound]. The distance of the bell from 
Bloxam’s house is about three-quarters of a mile as the crow flies.” 

Assuredly no question of science ever stood so much in need of 
revision as this of the transmission of sound through the atmosphere. 
Slowly but surely we mastered the question; and the further we 
advanced the more plainly it appeared that our reputed knowledge 
regarding it was erroneous from beginning to end. 

On the morning of the 12th the fog attained its maximum density. 
It was not possible to read at my window, which fronted the open 
western sky. At 10.30 I sent an assistant to the bridge, and listened 
for his whistle and pipe at the eastern end of the Serpentine. The 
whistle rose to a shrillness far surpassing anything previously heard, 
but it sank sometimes almost to inaudibility ; proving that though 
the air was on the whole highly homogeneous, acoustic clouds still 
drifted through the fog. A second pipe, which was quite inaudible 
yesterday, was plainly heard this morning. We were able to dis- 
course across the Serpentine to-day with much greater ease than 
yesterday. 

During our summer observations I had once or twice been able to 
fix the position of the Foreland in thick haze by the direction of the 
sound. To-day my assistant, hidden by the fog, walked up to the 
Watermen’s Boat-House sounding his whistle; and I walked along 
the opposite side of the Serpentine, clearly appreciating for a timè 
that the line joining us was oblique to the axis of the river. Coming 
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to a point which seemed to be exactly abreast of him I marked it, 
and on the following day, when the fog had cleared away, the marked 
position was found to be perfectly exact. When undisturbed by 
echoes, the ear, with a little practice, becomes capable of fixing with 
great precision the direction of a sound. ` 

On reaching the Serpentine this morning a peal of bells, which then 
began to ring, seemed so close at hand that it required some reflection 
to convince me that they were ringing to the north of Hyde Park. 
The sounds fluctuated wonderfully in power. Prior to the striking of 
cleven by the great bell of Westminster, a nearer bell struck with 
loud clangour. The first five strokes of the Westminster bell were 
afterwards heard, one of them being extremely loud; but the six last 
strokes were inaudible. An assistant was stationed to attend to the 
twelve o'clock bells. The clock which had struck so loudly at eleven 
was unheard at twelve, while of the Westminster bell eight strokes 
out of twelve were inaudible. To such astonishing changes is the 
atmosphere liable. 

At seven P.M. the Westminster bell striking seven was not at all 
heard from the Serpentine, while the nearer bell already alluded to 
was heard distinctly. The fog had cleared away, and the lamps 
on the bridge could be seen from the eastern end of the Serpentine 
burning brightly ; but instead of the sound sharing the improvement 
of the light, what might be properly called an acoustic fog took the 
place of its optical predecessor. Several series of the whistle and 
organ-pipe were sounded in succession ; one series only of the whistle- 
sounds was heard, all the others being quite inaudible. Three series 
of the organ-pipe were heard, but exceedingly faintly. On reversing 
the positions and sounding as before, nothing whatever was heard. 

At eight o'clock the chimes and hour-bell of the Westminster clock 
were both very loud. The “acoustic fog” had shifted its ponga or 
temporarily melted away. 

Extraordinary fluctuations were also observed in the case of the 
church bells heard in the morning ; in a few seconds they would sink 
from a loudly ringing peal into utter silence, from which they would 
rapidly return to loud-tongued audibility. The intermittent drifting 
of fog over the sun’s disk, by which his light is at times obscured, at 
times revealed, is the optical analogue of these effects. As regards 
such changes, the acoustic deportment of the atmosphere is a true 
transcript of its optical deportment. 

At nine P.M. three strokes only of the Westminster clock were heard; 
the others were inaudible. The air had relapsed in part into its 
condition at seven P.M., when all the strokes were unheard. 

The quiet of the park this evening, as contrasted with the resonant 
roar which filled the air on the two preceding days, was very 
remarkable. The sound, in fact, was stifled in the optically clear but 
acoustically flocculent atmosphere. 
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On the 13th, the fog being displaced by thin haze, I went again 
to the Serpentine. The carriage-sounds were damped to an 
extraordinary degree. The roar of the Knightsbridge and Bayswater 
roads had subsided, the tread of troops which passed us a little way 
off was unheard, while at eleven A.M. both the chimes and the hour- 
bell of the Westminster clock were stifled. Subjectively considered, 
all was favourable to auditory impressions; but the very cause thas 
damped the local noises extinguished our experimental sounds. , The 
voice across the Serpentine to-day, with my assistant plainly visible 
in front of me, was distinctly feebler than it had been when each of 
us was hidden from the other in the densest fog. 

Placing the source of sound at the castern end of the Serpentine, 
I walked along its edge from the bridge towards the end. The 
distance between these two points is about 1000 paces. After five 
hundred of them had been stepped, the sound was not so distinct as it 
had been at the bridge on the day of densest fog; hence, by the law 
of inverse squares, the optical cleansing of the air through the melting 
away of the fog had so darkened it acoustically, that a sound gene- 
rated at the eastern end of the Serpentine was lowered to one-fourth 
of its intensity at a point midway between the end and the bridge. 

To these demonstrative observations one or two subsequent ‘ones 
may be added. On several of the moist and warm days at the 
beginning of this year I stood at noon beside the railing of St. 
James’s Park, near Buckingham Palace, three-quarters of a mile 
from the clock tower, which was clearly visible. Not a single stroke 
of “Big Ben” was heard. On January 19 fog and drizzling rain 
obscured the tower; still from the same position I not only heard 
the strokes of the great bell but also the chimes of the quarter bells. 

During the exceedingly dense and “dripping” fog of January 22, 
from the same railings, I heard every stroke of the bell. At the end 
of the Serpentine, when the fog was densest, the Westminster bell 
was heard striking loudly eleven. Towards evening this fog began to 
melt away, and at six o'clock I went to the end of the Serpentine to 
observe the effect of the optical clearing upon the sound. Not one of 
the strokes reached me. At nine o'clock and at ten o'clock my 
assistant was in the same position, and on both occasions he failed to 
hear a single stroke of the bell. It was a case precisely similar to 
that of December 13, when the dissolution of the fog was accompanied 
by a decided acoustic thickening of the air.” 


Observations at the South Foreland. 


Satisfactory and indeed conclusive as these results seemed, I desired 
exceedingly to confirm them by experiments with the instruments 
* A friend informs me that he has followed a pack of hounds on a clear calm day 


without hearing a single yelp froin the dogs; while on calm foggy days fiom the 
same distance the musical roar of the pack was loudly audible. 
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actually employed at the South Foreland. On the 10th of, February 
I had the gratification of receiving the following note and enclosure 
from the Deputy Master of Trinity House :— 


“MY DEAR e EE A enclosed will show how accurately 
your views have been verified, and I send them on at once without 
waiting for the details. I think you will be glad to have them, and 
as soon as I get the report it shall be sent to you. I made up my 
mind ten days ago that there would be a chance in the light foggy- 
disposed weather at home, and therefore sent the Argus off at an 
hour's notice, and requested the Fog Committee to keep one member 
on board. On Friday I was so satisfied that the fog would occur that 
I sent Edwards down to record the observations. .... 

“Very truly yours, 
“FRED. ARROW.” 


The enclosure referred to was notes from Captain Atkins and Mr. 
Edwards. Captain Atkins writes thus :— 

“ As arranged, I came down here by the mail express, meeting Mr. 
Edwards at Cannon Street. We put up at the Dover Castle, and 
next morning at 7 I was awoke by the sounds of the siren. On 
jumping up I discovered that the long-looked-for fog had arrived, 
and that the Argus had left her moorings. 

“However, had I been on board, the instructions I left with 
Troughton (the master of the Argus) could not have been better 
carried out. About noon the fog cleared up and the Argus returned. 
to her moorings, when I learned that they had taken both siren and 
horn sounds to a distance of 11 miles from the station, where they 
dropped a buoy. This I know to be correct, as I have this morning 
recovered the buoy, and the distances both in and out agree with 
Troughton’s statement. I have also been to the Varne light-ship, 
{122 miles from the Foreland), and ascertained that during the fog 
of Saturday forenoon they ‘distinctly’ heard the sounds.” 

Mr. Edwards, who was constantly at my side during our summer 
and autumn observations, and who is thoroughly competent to form 
a comparative estimate of the strength of the sounds, states that the 
sounds were “extraordinarily loud,” both Captain Atkins and him- 
self being awoke by them. He does not remember ever before 
hearing the sounds so loud in Dover; it seemed as though the 
observers were close to the instruments. 

Other days of fog preceded this one, and they were all days of 
acoustic transparency, the day of densest fog being acoustically the 
clearest of all. 

The results here recorded are of the highest importance, for they 
bring us face to face with a dense fog and an actual, fog-signal, and 
confirm in the most conclusive manner the previous observations. 
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The fact of Captain Atkins and Mr. Edwards being awakened by the 
siren proves, beyond all our previous experience, its power during 
the fog on the 7th of February. 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare the transmission of sound 
on February 7 with its transmission on October 14. The wind on 
both days had the same strength and direction. My notes of the 
observations show the latter to have been throughout a day of 
extreme optical clearness. The range was 10 miles. ‘During the 
fog of February 7, the Argus heard the sound at 11 miles; and 
it was also heard at the Varne light-vessel, which is 12} miles from 
the Foreland. ` 

Tt is also worthy of note that through the same fog the sounds 
were well heard at the South Sand Head light-vessel, which is in the 
opposite direction from the South Foreland, and actually behind the 
siren. For this important circumstance is to be borne in mind: on 
February 7 the siren happened to be pointed, not towards the Argus, 
but towards Dover. Had the yacht been in the axis of the instru- 
ment, it is highly probable that the sound would have been heard all 
the way across to the coast of France. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say a word to guard myself against 
the misconception that I consider sound to be assisted by the fog 
itself. The fog particles have no more influence upon the waves of 
sound than the suspended particles stirred up over the banks of 
Newfoundland have upon the waves of the Atlantic. A homogeneous 
air is the usual associate of fog, and hence the acoustic clearness of ` 
foggy weather. 


Experiments on Artificial Fogs. 


These observations are clinched and finished by being brought within 
the range of laboratory experiment. Here we shall learn incidentally a 
lesson as to the caution required from an experimenter. 

The smoke from smouldering brown paper was allowed to stream 
upwards into the tunnel a b c d (fig. 1); the action upon the sound- 
waves was strong, rendering the short and agitated sensitive flame % 
tall and quiescent. Here the action of the smoke seemed clearly 
demonstrated. 

Air first passed through ammonia, then through -hydrochloric acid, 
and thus loaded with thick fumes, was sent into the tunnel; the 
agitated flame was rendered immediately quiescent, indicating a 
very decided action on the part of the artificial fog. 

Air passed through perchloride of tin and sent into the tunnel 
produced exceedingly dense fumes. The action of the fog upon the 
sound-waves was very strong. 

The dense smoke of resin, burnt before the open end of the tunnel 
and blown intg it with a pair of bellows, had also the effect of 
stopping the sound-waves, so as to still the agitated flame. 


e 
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The result seems clear; and it perfectly harmonizes with the 
prevalent à prior? notions as to the action of fog upon sound. But 
caution is here necessary ; for the smoke of the brown paper was hot; 
the flask containing the hydrochloric acid was hot ; that containing 
the perchloride of tin was hot ; while the resin-fumes produced by a 
red-hot poker were also obviously hot. Were the results, then, due 
to the fumes or to the differences of temperature ? The observations 
might well have proved a trap to an incautious reasoner. 

Instead of the smoke and heated air, the heated air alone from four 
red-hot pokers was permitted to stream upwards into the tunnel; the 
action on the sound-waves was very decided, though the tunnel was 
optically empty. The flame of a candle was placed at the tunnel end, 
and the hot air just above its tip was blown into the tunnel; the 
action on the sensitive flame was decided. A similar effect was pro- 
duced when the air, ascending from a red-hot iron, was blown into 
the tunnel. 

In these latter cases the tunnel remained optically clear, while the 
same effect as that produced by the resin—smoke and fumes was 
observed. Clearly, then, we are not entitled to ascribe, without 
further investigation, to the artificial fog an effect which may have 
been due to the air which accompanied it. 

Having eliminated the fog and proved the nonhomogeneous air 
effective, our reasoning will be completed by eliminating the heat, 
and proving the fog ineffective. l 

Instead of the tunnel « b c d, fig. 1, a cupboard with glass sides, 
three feet long, two feet wide, and about five feet high, was filled with 
fumes of various kinds. Here it was thought the fumes might remain 
long enough for differences of temperature to disappear. Two 
apertures were made in two opposite panes of glass three feet asunder; 
in front of one aperture was placed the bell in its padded box and 
behind the other aperture, and at some distance from it, the sensitive 
flame. 

Phosphorus placed in a cup floating on water was ignited within the 
closed cupboard. The fumes were so dense that considerably less than 
the three feet traversed by the sound extinguished totally a bright 
candle-flame. At first there was a slight action upon the sound ; but 
this rapidly vanished, the flame being affected exactly as if the sound 
passed through pure air. The first action was manifestly due to 
differences of temperature, and disappeared when the temperature 
was equalized. 

The cupboard was next filled with the dense fumes of gunpowder. 
At first there was a slight action; but this disappeared even more 
rapidly than in the case of the phosphorus, the sound passing as if 
no fumes were there. It required less than half a minute to abolish 
the action in the case of the phosphorus, but a few seconds sufficed 
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in the case of the gunpowder. The fumes were far more than suf- 
cient to queuch the candle-flame. 

The dense smoke of resin, when the temperature had become 
equable, exerted no action on the sound. 

The fumes of gum mastic were equally ineffectual. 

The fumes of the perchloride of tin, though of extraordinary den- 
sity, exerted no sensible effect upon the sound. ` 

Exceedingly dense fumes of chloride of ammonium next filled the 
cupboard. <A fraction of the length of the 3-foot tube sufficed to 
quench the candle-flame. Soon after the cupboard was filled, the 
sound passed without the least sensible deterioration, An aperture 
at the top of the cupboard was opened ; but though a dense smoke- 
column ascended through it, many minutes elapsed before the candle- 
flame could be seen through the attenuated fog. 

Steam from a copper boiler was so copiously admitted into the 
cupboard as to fill it with a dense cloud. No real cloud was ever so 
dense ; still the sound passed through it without the least sensible ` 
diminution. This being the case, cloud-echoes are not a likely 
phenomenon. 

In all of these cases, when a couple of Bunsen’s burners were 
ignited within the cupboard containing the fumes, less than a 
minute’s action rendered the air so heterogeneous that the sensitive 
flame was completely stilled. 

These acoustically inactive fogs were subsequently proved compe- 
tent to cut off the electric light. 

Experiment and observation go therefore, hand in hand in demon- 
strating that fogs have no sensible action upon sound ; the notion of 
their impenetrability which so powerfully retarded the introduction 
of phonic coast signals being thus abolished, we have solid ground 
for the Lope that disasters due to fogs and thick weather will in the 
future be materially mitigated, 


Action of Wind. 


In stormy weather we were frequently forsaken by our steamer, 
which had to seek shelter in the Downs or Margate Roads, and on such 
occasions the opportunity was turned to account to determine the 
effect of the wind. On October 11th, accompanied by Mr. Douglass 
and Mr. Edwards, I walked along the cliffs to Dover Castle towards 
the Foreland, the wind blowing strongly against the sound. On the 
Dover side, and at about a mile and half from the Foreland, we first 
heard the faint but distinct sound of the siren. The horn-sound was 
inaudible. A gun fired during our halt was also unheard. 

As we approached the Foreland we saw the smoke of the gun. 
Mr. Edwards heard a faint crack, but neither Mr. Douglass nor I 
heard anything.. The sound of the siren was at the same time of 
piercing intensity, We waited for ten minutes, when another gun 
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was fired. The smoke was at hand, and I thought I heard a faint 
thud, but could not be certain. My companions lieard nothing.” On 
pacing the distance afterwards we were found to be only 550 yards 
from the gun. We were shaded at the time by a slight eminence 
from both the siren and the gun, but this could not account for the 
utter extinction of the gun-sound at so short a distance, and ata 
‘time when the siren sent to us a note of great power. 

Mr. Ayres at my request walked to windward along the cliff, while 
Mr. Douglass proceeded to St. Margaret’s Bay. During their absence 
Thad three guns fired, Mr. Ayres heard only one of them. Favoured 
by the wind, Mr. Douglass at twice the distance, and far more deeply 
immersed in the sound-shadow, heard all three reports with the 
utmost distinctness. 

Joining Mr. Douglass, we continued our walk to a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile beyond St. Margaret’s Bay. Here, being 
dead to leeward, though the wind blew with unabated violence, the 
sound of the siren was borne to us with extraordinary power.* In 
this position we also heard the gun loudly, and two other loud 
reports at the proper interval of ten minutes, as we returned to the 
Foreland. 

It is within the mark to say that the gun to-day was heard five 
times, and might have been heard fifteen times as far to leeward as 
to windward. 

In windy weather the shoriness of its sound is a sérious drawback 
to the use of a'gun asa signal. In the case of the horn.and siren, 
time is given for the attention to be fixed upon the sound; and a 
single puff, while cutting out a portion of the blast, does not 
obliterate it wholly. Such a puff, however, may be fatal to the 
momentary gun-sound. 

On the leeward side of the Foreland, on the 23rd, the sounds were 
heard at least four times as far as on the windward side, while in both 
directions the siren posseSsed the greatest penetrative power. 

On the 24th the wind shifted to E.S.E., and the sounds, whiclr 
when the wind was W.S.W. failed to reach Dover, were now heard in 
the streets through thick rain. On the 27th the wind was E.N.E. 
In our writing-room in the Lord Warden Hotel, in the bed-rooms, and 
on the staircase the sound of the siren reached us with surprising 
power, piercing through the whistling and moaning of the wind, which 
blew through Dover towards Folkestone. The sounds were heard at 
6 miles from the Foreland on the Folkestone road, and had the instru- 
ments not then ceased sounding, they might have been heard much 
further. At the South Sand Head light-vessel, 33 miles on the oppo- 
site side, no sound had been heard throughout the day. On the 28th, 
the wind being N. by E., the sounds were heard in the middle of 


* The horn here was temporarily suspended, but doubtless ould have been well 
heard. 
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Folkestone, 8 miles off, while in the opposite direction they failed to 
‘reach 3% miles. On the 29th the limits of range were Eastware Bay 
on the one side and Kingsdown on the other; on the 30th the limits 
were Kingsdown on the one hand and Folkestone Pier on the other. 
With a wind having a force of 4 or 5 it was a very common. observa- 
tion to hear the sound in one direction three times as far as in the 
other. 3 ee 
This well-known effect of the wind is exceedingly difficult to ex- 
plain. Indeed, the only explanation worthy of the name is one offered 
by Professor Stokes, and suggested by some remarkable observations 
by De la Roche. In vol. i. of the “Annales de Chemie” for 1816, 
.p. 176, Arago introduces De la Roches memoir in these words :— 
“Lrauteur arrive à des conclusions, qui d'abord pourront paraître 
paradoxales, mais ceux qui savent combien il mettait de soins et 
d’exacitude dans toutes ses recherches se garderont sans doute d’op- 
poser une opinion populaire à des expériences positives.” The 
strangeness of De la Roche’s results consisted in his establishing, by 
quantitative measurements, not only that sound has a greater range in 
the direction of the wind than in the opposite direction, but that the 
range at right angles to the wind is the maximum. 

In a short but exceedingly able communication presented to the 
British Association in 1857, the eminent physicist above-mentioned 
points out a cause which, if sufficient, would account for the results 
referred to. The lower atmospheric strata are retarded by friction 
against the earth, and the upper ones by those immediately below 
them; the velocity of translation, therefore, in the case of wind 
increases from the ground upwards. This difference of velocity tilts 
the sound-wave upwards in a direction opposed to, and downwards in 
a direction co-incident with the wind. In this latter case the direct 

. wave is reinforced by the wave reflected from the earth. Now the 
reinforcement is greatest in the direction in which the direct and 
reflected waves enclose the smallest angle, and this is at right angles to 
the direction of the wind. Hence the greater range in this direction. 
It is not, therefore, according to Professor Stokes, a stifling of the 
sound to windward, but a tilting of the sound-wave over the heads of 
the observers that defeats the propagation in that direction. 

This explanation calls for verification, and I wished much to test 
it by means of a captive balloon rising high enough to catch the 
deflected wave; but on communicating with Mr. Coxwell, who has 
earned for himself so high a reputation as an aeronaut, and who has 
always shown himself so willing to'promote a scientific object, I 
learned with regret that the experiment was too dangerous to be 
carried out.* 

* Experiments so important as those of Dela Roche ought not be left without 
verification. I have made arrangements with a view to this object. 


Qə 
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Atmospheric Selection. 


It has been stated that the atmosphere on different days shows 
preferences to different sounds. This point is worthy of further 
illustration. 

After the violent shower which passed over us on October 18th, 
the sounds of all the instruments, as already stated, rose in power ; 
but it was noticed that the horn sound, which was of lower pitch 
than that of the siren, improved most, at times not only equalling, 
but surpassing the sound of its rival. From this it might be inferred 
that the atmospheric change produced by the rain ‘favoured more 
especially the transmission of the longer sonorous waves. 

But our programme enabled us to go further than mere inference. 
It had been arranged on the day mentioned, that up to 3.30 P.M. the 
siren should perform 2400 revolutions a minute, generating 480 
waves a second. As long as this rate continued the hen, after the 
shower, had the advantage. The rate of rotation was then changed 
to 2000 a minute, or 400 waves a second, when the siren-sound 
immediately surpassed that of the horn. <A clear connection was 
thus established between aerial reflection and the length of the 
sonorous waves. 

The 10-inch Canadian whistle being capable of adjustment so as 
to produce sounds of different pitch, on the 10th of October I ran 
through a series of its sounds. The shrillest appeared to possess 
great intensity and penetrative power. The belief is common that a 
note of this character (which affects so powerfully, and even painfully, 
an observer close at hand) has also the greatest range. Mr. A 
Gordon, in his examination before the Committee on Lighthouses, in 
1845, expressed himself thus: “When you get a shrill sound, high 
in the scale, that sound is carried much further than a lower note 
in the scale.” I have heard the same opinion expressed by other 
scientific. men. s - 

On the 14th of October the point was submitted to an experi- 
mental test. It had been arranged that up to 11.30 Am. the 
Canadian whistle, which had been heard with such piercing intensity 
on the 10th, should sound its shrill note. At the hour Just men- 
tioned we were beside the Varne buoy, 73 miles from the Foreland. 
The siren, as we approached the buoy, was heard through the paddle 
noises ; the horns were also heard, but more feebly than the siren. 
We paused at the buoy and listened for the 11.30 gun. Its boom 
was heard by all. Neither before nor during the pause was the 
shrill-sounding Canadian whistle once heard. It was now adjusted 
to produce its ordinary low-pitched note, which was immediately 
heard. Still further out the low boom of the cannon continued 
audible after all the other sounds had ceased. 

But it was only during the early part of the day that this pre- 
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ference for the longer waves was manifested. At 3 P.M. the case 
was completely altered, for then the high-pitched siren was heard 
when all the other sounds were inaudible. On many other days we 
had illustrations of the varying comparative power of the siren and 
the gun. On the 9th of October sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other was predominant. On the morning of the 13th the siren was 
clearly heard on Shakespeare’s Cliff, while two guns, with their puffs 
perfectly visible, were unheard. On October 16th, two miles from 
the signal-station, the gun at 11 o'clock was inferior to the siren, 
but both were heard. At 12.30, the distance being six miles, the gun 
was quite unheard, while the siren continued faintly audible. Later 
on in the day the experiment was twice repeated. The puff of the 
gun was in each case seen, but nothing was heard; in the last 
experiment, when the gun was quenched, the siren sent forth a 
sound so strong as to maintain itself through the paddle-noises. 
The day was clearly hostile to the passage of the longer sonorous 
waves, 

October 17th began with a preference for the shorter waves. 
At 11.30 a.m. the mastery of the siren over the gun was pro- 
nounced; at 12.30 the gun slightly surpassed the siren; at 1, 2, 
and 2.30 P.M. the gun also asserted its mastery. This preference for 
the longer waves was continued on October 18th. On October 20th 
the day began in favour of the gun, then both became equal, and 
finally the siren gained the mastery; but the day had become 
stormy, and a storm is always unfavourable to the momentary gun 
sound. The same remark applies to the experiments of October 
21st. At 11 at, distance 64 miles, when the siren made itself 
heard through the noises of wind, sea, and paddles, the gun was fired ; 
, but, though listened for with all attention, no sound was heard. 
Half an hour later the result was the same. On October 24th five ob- 
servers saw the flash of the gun at a distance of 5 miles, but heard 
nothing ; all of them at this distance heard the siren distinctly; a 
second experiment on the same day yielded the same result. On 
the 27th also the siren was triumphant; and on three several 
occasions on the 29th, its mastery over the gun was very pronounced. 

Such experiments yield new conceptions as to the scattering of 
sound in the atmosphere. No sound here employed is a simple 
sound ; in every case the fundamental note is accompanied by others, 
and the action of the atmosphere on these different groups of waves, 
hag its optical analogue in that scattering of the waves of the 
luminiferous ether which produces the various shades and-colours of 
the sky. 


Concluding Remarks. 


A few additional remarks and suggestions will fitly wind up this 
paper. It has been proved that in some states of the weather the 
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howitzer firing a 31b. charge commands a larger range than the 
whistles, trumpets, or siren. “This was the case, o example, on the 
particular day, October 17, when the ranges of-all the sounds reached 
their maximum. 

On many other days, however, the inferiority of the gun to the 
siren was demonstrated in the clearest manner. The gun-puffs were 
seen with the utmost distinctness at the Foreland, but no sound was 
heard, the note of the siren at the same time reaching us with 
distinct and considerable power. 

The disadvantages of the gun are these :— 

a. The duration of the sound is so short that, unless the observer 
is prepared beforehand, the sound, through lack of attention rather 
than through its own powerlessness, is liable to be unheard. 

:ı b. Its liability to be quenched by a local sound is so great, that it 
is sometimes obliterated by a puff of wind taking possession of the , 
ears at the time of its arrival. This point was alluded to by Arago, 
in his report on the celebrated experiments of 1822.- By such a puff 
a momentary gap is produced in the case of a continuous sound, hut 
not entire extinction. 

c. Its liability to be quenched or deflected by an opposing wind, so 
as to be practically useless at a very short distance to windward, is 
very remarkable. A case has been cited in which the gun failed to 
be heard against a violent wind at a distance of 550 yards from the 
place of firing, the sound of the siren at the same time reaching us 
with great intensity. 

Still} notwithstanding these drawbacks, I think the gun is entitled 
to rank as a first-class signal. J have had occasion myself to observe 
its extreme utility at Holyhead and the Kish light-vessel near 
Kingstown, The commanders of the Holyhead boats, moreover, are 
unanimous in their commendation of the gun. An important 
addition in its favour is the fact that in fog the flash or glare often 
comes to the aid of the sound; on this point the evidence i is quite 
conclusive, 

There may be cases in which the combination of the gun with one 
of the other signals may be desirable. Where it is wished to confer 
an unmistakable individuality on a fog-signal station, such a com- 
bination might with advantage be resorted to. 

Ifthe gun be retained as one form of fog-signal (and I should be 
sorry at present to recommend its total abolition), it ought to be of 
the most suitable description. Our experiments prove the sound of 
the gun to be dependent on its shape ; but we do not know that we 
have employed the best shape. This suggests the desirability of con- 
structing a gun with special reference to the production of sound.* 


* The Elder Brethren have already had plans of a new signal-gun laid before them 


- by the constructors of the War Department. 
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An absolutely uniform superiority on all days cannot be conceded 
to any one of the instruments subjected to examination ; still, our 
observations have been so numerous and long-continued as to enable 
us to come to the sure conclusion that, on the whole, the steam-siren 
-is the most powerful fog-signal which has hitherto been tried in 
England. It is specially powerful when local noises, such as those 
of vind, rigging, breaking waves, shore surf, and the rattle of pebbles, 
have to be overcome. Its density, quality, pitch, and penetration, 
render it dominant over such noises after all other signal sounds have 
succumbed. 
Ihave not, therefore, hesitated to recémmend the introduction of 
the siren as a coast signal. 
It will be desirable in each case to confer upon the instrument a 
power of rotation, so as to enable the person in charge of it to point 
- its trumpet against the wind or in any other required direction. This 
arrangement was made at the South Foreland, and it presents no 
mechanical difficulty. It is also desirable to mount the siren so as to 
permit of the depression of its trumpet fifteen or twenty degrees below 
the horizon. 
In selecting the position at which a fog-signal is to be mounted, the 
_ possible influence of a sound-shadow, and the possible extinction of 
. the sound by the interference of the direct waves with waves reflected 
from the shore, must form the subject of the gravest consideration. 
Preliminary trials may, in most cases, be necessary before fixing om 
the precise point at which the instrument is to be placed. 

The siren, it will be remembered, has been hitherto worked with 
steam of 70lbs. pressure or thereabouts; the trumpets have been 
worked with compressed air; and our experiments have proved that 
a pressure of 20 lbs. yielded sensibly as loud a sound as higher 
pressures. The possibility of obtaining a serviceable sound with this. 
low air-pressure may render available the employment, of caloric 
engines with trumpets; if so, the establishment of trumpets on board 
light-vessels would be greatly facilitated. The signals at present 
existing on board such vessels are exceedingly defective, and may be 
immeasurably improved upon. There are, I am told, practical 
difficulties as to the introduction of steam on board light-ships ; 

otherwise I should be strongly inclined to recommend the introduc- 
` tion among them of the Canadian whistle. The siren would probably 
- be found too large and cumbrous for light-vessels. 

The siren which has been long known to scientific men is worked 
with air, and it would be worth “while to try how the fog siren would 
behave supposing compressed air to be substituted for steam. Com- 
pressed air might also be tried with the whistles. 

No fog-signal hitherto tried is able to fulfil the condition laid down 
in a very able letter already referred to, namely, “ that all fog-signals _ 
should be distinctly audible for at least 4 miles, under every circum- 
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stance.’ Circumstances may exist to prevent the most powerful sound 
from being heard at half this distance. ' What may with certainty 
be affirmed is, that in almost all cases the siren may certainly be 
relied on at a distance of 2 miles; in the great majority of cases it 
_ may be relied upon at a distance of 3 miles, and i in the majority of 
cases to a distance greater than 3 miles. 

Happily the experiments thus far made are perfectly concurrent in 
indicating that at the particular time when fog-signals are needed, 
the air, holding the fog in suspension, is in a highly homogeneous 
condition ; hence it is in the highest degree probable that in the case 
of fog we may rely upon the signals being effective at far greater 
distances than those just mentioned. 

T am cautious not to inspire the mariner with a confidence which 
may prove delusive. When he hears a fog-signal he ought, as a 
general rule, (at all events until extended experience justifies the ` 
contrary), to assume the source of sound to be not more than 2 or 3 
miles distant, and to heave his lead or take other necessary pre- 
cautions, If he errs at all in his estimate of distance, it ought to be 
on the side of safety. 

With the instruments now at our disposal wisely established along 
coasts, I venture to think that the saving of property in ten years will 
be an exceedingly large multiple of the outlay necessary for the 
establishment of such signals. The saving of life appeals to the 
higher motives of humanity. 


In a report written for the Trinity House on the subject of fog- 
signals, my excellent predecessor, Professor Faraday, expresses the 
opinion that a false promise to the mariner would be worse than no 
promise at all. Casting our eyes back upon the observations here 
recorded, we find the sound-range dn clear, calm days varying from 
24 miles to 164 miles. It must be evident that an instruction 
founded on the latter observation would be fraught with peril in 
weather corresponding to the former. Not the maximum but 
‘the minimum ‘sound-range should be impressed upon’the mariner. 
Want of attention to this point may be followed by disastrous 
‘consequences. 

This remark is not-made without cause. I have’before me a “ Notice 
‘to Mariners ” issued by the Board of Trade regarding a fog-whistle 
recently mounted at Cape Race, and which is reputed to havea range 
-of 20 miles in calm weather, 30 miles with the wind; and in stormy 
weather -or against the wind 7 to 10 miles. Now, considering the 
-distance reached by sound in our observations, I should be willing to 
-concede the possibility, in a more homogeneous atmosphere than ours, 
of a sound-range on some calm days of 20 miles, and on some light 
windy days of 30 miles, to a powerful whistle; but I entertain a 
` strong belief that the stating of these distances, or of the distance 7 
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to 10 miles against a storm, without any qualification, is calculated to 
inspire the mariner with false confidence. I would venture to affirm 
that at Cape Race calm days might be found in which the range of 
the sound will be less than one-fourth of what this notice states it to 
be. Such publications ought to be without a trace of exaggeration, 
and furnish only data on which the mariner may with perfect con- 
fidence rely. My object in extending these observations over so long 
a period was to make evident to all how fallacious it would be, and! 
how mischievous it might be, to draw general conclusions from obser- 
vations made in weather of great acoustic transparency. 
. Thus ends, for the present at all events, an inquiry which I trust 
will prove of some importance, scientific as well as practical. In con- 
ducting it I have had to congratulate myself on the unfailing aid and 
co-operation of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. Captain 
Drew, Captain Close, Captain Were, Captain Atkins, and the Deputy 
Master have all from time to time taken part in the inquiry. To the 
eminent Arctic navigator, Admiral Collinson, who showed throughout 
unflagging, and, I would add, philosophic interest in the investigation, 
I am indebted for most important practical aid ; he was almost always 
at my side, comparing opinions with me, placing the steamer in the - 
required positions, and making with consummate skill and prompt- 
ness the necessary sextant observations. I am also deeply sensible 
of the important services rendered by Mr. Douglass, the able and 
indefatigable Engineer, of Mr. Ayres, the 'Assistant Engineer, and of 
Mr. Price Edwards, the Private Secretary of the Deputy Master of 
the Trinity House. f 

The officers and gunners at the South Foreland also merit my best 
thanks, as also Mr. Holmes and Mr. Laidlaw, who had charge of the 
trumpets, whistles, and siren. 

In the subsequent experimental treatment of the subject I have 
been most ably aided by my excellent assistant, Mr. John Cottrell. 

JOHN TYNDALL, 
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“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION,” 


IL.—TEuE SILENCE OF EUSEBIUS. 


“WT is very important,” says the author of Supernatural Religion, 

when commencing his critical investigations, “that the silence 
of early writers should receive as much attention as any supposed 
allusions to the Gospels.”* In the present article I shall act upon 
this suggestion. In one province more especially, relating to 
the external evidences for the Gospels, silence occupies a promi- 
nent place. This mysterious oracle will be interrogated, and, 
unless I am mistaken, the response elicited will not be at all 
ambiguous. 

To EuseBIus we are indebted for almost all that we know of 
the lost ecclesiastical literature of the second century. This 
literature was very considerable. The Expositions of Papias, 
in five books, and the Ecclesiastical History of Hegesippus, 
likewise in five books, must have been full of important 
matter bearing on our subject. The very numerous works of 
Melito and Claudius Apollinaris, of which Eusebius has pre- 
served imperfect lists, ranged over the wide domain of 
theology, of morals, of exegesis, of apologetics, of ecclesiastical 
order; and here again a flood of light would probably have been 


* I. p. 212. The references throughout this article are given to tho fcurth edition. 
But, with the single exception which I shall have occasion to notice at the close, I have not > 
observed any alterations from the second, with which I have compared it in all the passages 
here quoted. 

TELE. iv. 26, 27. 
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poured on the history of the Canon, if time had spared these 
precious documents of Christian antiquity, Even the extant, 
writings of the second century, however important they may be. 
from other points of view, give a very inadequate idea of the, 
relation of their respective authors to the Canonical writings. In: 
the case of Justin Martyr for instance, it is not from his Apologies 
or from his Dialogue with Trypho that we should expect to obtain 
the fullest and most direct information on this point. In works 
like these, addressed to Heathens and Jews, who attributed no 
authority to the writings of Apostles and Evangelists, and for whom 
the names of the writers would have no meaning, we are not 
surprised that he refers to those writings for the most part 
anonymously and with reserve. On the other hand, if his treatise 
against Marcion (to take a single instance) had been preserved, we 
should probably have been placed ina position to estimate with 
tolerable accuracy his relation to the Canonical writings. But in 
the absence of all this valuable literature, the notices in Eusebius 
assume the utmost importance, and it is of primary moment to 
the correctness of our result that we should rightly interpret 
his language. Above all, it is incumbent on us not to assume that 
his silence means exactly what we wish it to mean. Eusebius 
made it his business to record notices throwing light on the history 
of the Canon. The first care of the critic therefore should be to 
inquire with what aims and under what limitations he executed 
this portion of his worl. 

‘Now, our author is eloquent on the sieno of Eusebius. His 
fundamental assumption is that where Eusebius does not mention 
a reference to or quotation from any Canonical book in any writer 
of whom he may be speaking, there the writer in question was him- 
self silent. This indeed is only the application of a general] 
principle which seems to have taken possession of our authòr’s 
mind. The'argument' from silence is courageously and extensively 
applied throughout these volumes. ‘It is unnecessary to accumu- 
late instances, where “ ‘knows nothing” is substituted for “says 
nothing,” as if the two were convertible terms; for such instances 
are countless. But in the case of Eusebius the application of the 
principle takes a wider sweep. Not only is it maintained that A 
knows nothing of B, because he says nothing of B; but it is 
further assumed that A knows nothing of B, because c does not 
say that A says anything of B. This is obviously an assumption 
which men would not adopt in. common life or-in ordinary 
‘history; still less is it one to which a competent jury would 
listen for a moment: and therefore a prudent man may well hesi- 
tate before adopting it. 

With what unflinching boldness our author asserts his position, 
will appear frora the following passages :— i 
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Of Hegesippus he writes :*— 


. “The care with which Eusebius searches for every trace of the books 
of the New Testament in early writers, and his anxiety to produce any 
evidence concerning their authenticity, render his silence upon the subject 
almost as important as his distinct utterance, when speaking of such a 
man as Hegesippus.” 


And again it— 


. ~“ Té is certain that Eusebius, who quotes with so much care the, testi- 
mony. of Papias, a man of whom he speaks disparagingly, regarding the 
Gospels and the Apocalypse, would not have neglected to have availed 
himself of the evidence of Hegesippus, for whom he has so much respect, 
had that writer furnished him with any opportunity.” 


And again :{—« As Hegesippus does not mention any Canonical 
work of the New Testament,” &e. And in the second volume ho 
returns to the subject :§— 


“Tt is certain that, had he (Hegesippus) mentioned our Gospels, and 
we may say particalarly the fourth, the fact would have been recorded 
by Eusebius.” 


* Similarly he says of Papias :|}— 


“ Eusebias, who never fails to enumerate the works of the New Testa- 
ment to which the Fathers refer, does not pretend that Papias knew 
either the third or fourth Gospels.” 


And again, in a later passage : J— 


“Had he (Papias) expressed any recognition of the fourth Gospel, 
Eusebius would certainly have mentioned the fact, and this silence of 
Papias is strong presumptive evidence against the J ohannine Gospel.” 


Anda little lower down :**-— 


' «The presumption therefore naturally is that, ‘as Eusebius did not 
mention the fact, he did not a i reference to the fourth Gospel in 
the work of Papias.” i . 3 ` 


So again, 'our author writes of Dionysius of Corinth : tt 


t=“ No quotation from, or allusion to, any writing of the New Testament 
occurs in any of the fr ragments of the. Epistles extant; nor, does Eusebius 
make mention of any such 1eference in the Epistles which have perished, 
which he certainly would not have omitted to dọ had they contained 
any.” ‘ 2 > d 4 


* Ip , 432. s 

tL a 433 seq. I must leave it to others to reconcile the statement respecting tho 
Apocalypse in the text with another which I find elsewhere in this work (L p. 483): 
“ Andrew, a Cappadocian bishop of the fifth century, mentions that Papias, amongst 
others of the Fathers, considered the Apocalypse inspired. No reference 2s made to this 
by Eusebius ; but although, from his Millenerian tendencies, it is very probable that: Papias 
regarded the Apocalypse with peculiar veneration as a prophetic book, hes -evidence is 
too vague and isolated to be of much value.” Tho difficulty is increased when we compare 
these two passages with a third (IL p. 335): “Andrew of Çæsareg, in the preface to his 
commentary on the Apocalypse, mentions that Papias maintained ‘the credibility’ 
trò a&drurrov) of that book, or in other words, its Apostolic origin. `. .. . Apologists 
admit the genuineness of this statement, nay, ean it as undoubted evidence of the 
acquaintance of Papias with the ‘Apocalyp -_. . Now he must therefore have 
recognised the book as the work of the Apostle oln” The italics, I ought to ST are my 
own, in all the three passages quoted. 

* $ Lp. 435. § IL p. 320. IL p. 483. q. II, p. 322. 
** IT, p. 323, tt I. p. 164, 
N 2 
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And lower down :*— 


“Tt is certain that had Dionysius mentioned books of the New Testa- 
ment, Eusebius would, as usual, have stated the fact.” 


This indeed is the fundamental assumption which lies at the 
basis of his reasoning; and the reader will not need to be 
reminded how much of the argument falls to pieces, if this basis 
should prove to be unsound. A wise master-builder would 
therefore have looked to his foundations first, and assured himself - 
of their strength, before he piled up his fabric to this height. 
This however our author has altogether neglected to do. If 
ouly a small portion of the time which has been spent on 
amassing references to modern German and Dutch critics had 
been bestowed on investigating what Eusebius himself says and 
what he leaves unsaid, the result, it can hardly be doubted, would 
have been very different. 

Of this principle and its wide application, as we have seen, the 
author has no misgivings. He declares himself absolutely certain 
about it. It is with him articulus stantis aut cadentis critices. We 
shall therefore do well to test its value, because, quite inde- 
pendently of the consequences directly flowing from it, it will’ 
serve roughly to gauge his trustworthiness as a guide in other 
departments of criticism, where, from the nature of the case, no 
-test can be applied. In the land of the unverifiable there are no 
efficient critical police. When a writer expatiates amidst con- 
jectural quotations from conjectural apocryphal Gospels, he is 
beyond the reach of refutation. But in the present case, as it so 
happens, verification is possible, at least to a limited extent; 
and it is important to avail ourselves of the opportunity. 

In the first place then, Eusebius himself tells us what method 
he intends to pursue respecting the Canon of Scripture. After 
chumerating the writings bearing the name of St. Peter, as 
follows ;—(1) The First Epistle, which is received by all, and 
was quoted by the ancients as beyond dispute; (2) The Second 
Epistle, which tradition had not stamped in the same way as 
Canonical (ê&dðyrov, “included in the Testament”), but which 
nevertheless, appearing useful to many, had been studied 
(éorovdéc6n) with the other Scriptures; (3) The Acts, Gospel, 
Preaching, and Apocalypse of Peter, which four works he rejects 
as altogether unauthenticated and discredited—he continues: t— 

* IL p. 166, , 

t H, E. ini, 8. The important words are tives rOv Kara xpdvous éxxAnoiacTiKOy 
ouyypadéev éwolats KéxpyvtTat tay dytideyonevur, rva Te wept tov 
evdiabyKuv kal dpodoyounevwv ypapay Kal doa wept ray pù toovrey aébrois 
eipytat, The wotds spaced will show the two different modes of treatment. B Tho 


tnention of references or testimonios m the case of tho disputed writings only; (2) The 
record of anecdotes in the case of acknowledged and disputed writings ahke. The 
double relative in the fist clause, tives . rolas, is incapable of litoral translation in 
Inglish ; but this does not affect the question. The two modes are woll illustrated in 

‘the case of Irenwus. Eusebius gives from this Father testimonies to the Epistle to the 
Hobrows, &e , and anecdotes respecting tho Gospel and Apocalypse alike, 
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“But, asmy history proceeds, I will take care, (xpotpyou Toroa), along 
with the successions (of the bishops), to indicate what Church writers (who 
flourished) from time to time haye made use of any of the disputed books 
(dvrAcyonevey ), and what has been said by them concerning the 
Canonical (aé:a8jxwv) and acknowledged Bis ES, and anything that 
(they have said) concerning those which do not belong to this class. Well, 
then, the books bearing the name of Peter, of which I recognise (¢yvwv) 
one Epistle only as genuine and acknowledged among the elders of former 
days (ráda), are those jast enumerated (rocadra). But the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul are obvious and manifest (apédnAc: xal cages). Yet it 
is not right to be ignorant of the fact that some persons have 
rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, saying that it was disputed by 
the Church of the Romans as not being Paul’s. And I will set before 
(my readers) on the proper occasions (xarà xatpov) what has been said 
concerning this (Epistle) also by those who lived before our time 


(rots apd pâr)” 


He then mentions the Acts of Paul, which he “had not received 
as handed down among the undisputed books,” and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, which “ had been spoken against by some.” and there- 
fore “could have no place among the acknowledged books,” though 
it had been read in Churches and was used by some of the most ` 
- ancient writers. And he concludes :— 


“Let this suffice as a statement (cs rapdoracw . . . eipyobw) of 
those Divine writings which are unquestionable, and those ae are‘not 
acknowledged among all.” 


This statement, though not so clear on minor points as we could 
wish, is thoroughly sensible and quite intelligible in its main lines, 
It shows gn appreciation of the conditions of the problem. Above 
all, it is essentially straightforward. It certainly does not evince the 
precision of a lawyer, but neither on the other hand doesit at all 
justify the unqualified denunciations of the uncritical character of 
Eusebius in which our author indulges. The exact limits of the 
Canon were not settled when Eusebius wrote. With regard to the 
main body of the writings included in our New Testament there 
was absolutely no question; but there existed a margin of 
antilegomena or disputed books, about which differences of opinion 
existed, or had existed. Eusebius therefore proposes to treat these 
two classes of writings in two different ways., This is the cardinal 
point of the passage. Of the antilegzomena he pledges himself to 
record when any ancient writer employs any book belonging to their 
class (rives érotas kéypyvrat) ; but as régards the undisputed Canonical 
books he only professes to mention them, when such a writer has 
something to tell about them (rva wept rôv &BiabjKev pyra). Any 
anecdote of interest respecting them, as also respecting the others 
(rav py rowsrev,) will be recorded. But in their case he nowhere 
leads us to expect that he will allude to mere quotations, however 
numerous and however precise. 

This statement is inserted after the record of the martyrdom of 
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‘St. Peter and St, Paul, and has immediate and special reference to 
their writings. The Shepherd of Hermas is only mentioned inci- 
dentally, because (as Eusebius himself intimates) the author was 
supposed to be named in the Epistle to the Romans. But the 
occasion serves as an opportunity for the historian to lay down the 
general principles on which he intends to act. Somewhat later, ` 
when he arrives at the history of the last years of St.John, he is 
led to speak of the writings of this Apostle also; and as St. John’s 
Gospel completes the tetrad of Evangelical narratives, he inserts 
at this point his account of the Four Gospels. This account con- 
cludes as follows :*— 


“Thus much (raira) wo ourselves (have to say) concerning these 
(the Four Gospels); but we will endeavour more particularly (oixedrepov), 
on the proper occasions (xara Kap), by quoting the ancient writers, to 
set forth what has been said by anyone else (rots dAAows) also concerning ' 
them. Now, of the writings of John, the first (former, mporépa) of his 
Epistles also-is acknowledged as beyond question alike among our con- 
femporaries (rois viv) and among the ancients, while the remaining two 
. are disputed. But respecting the Apocalypse opinions are drawn in 
opposite directions, even to the present day, among most men (rois wroAAois), 
Howbeit it also shall receive its judgment (émixpiw), at a p-op:r season, 
from the testimonies of the ancients.” 


After this follows the well-known passage in which he sums up 
the results at which he has arrived respecting the Canon. With 
this passage, important as it is in itself, I need not trouble my 
readers. 

Here again it will be seen that the same distinction as before 
is observed. Of the Gospels the historian will only record anec- 
dotes concerning them. On the other hand, in the case of the 
‘Apocalypse mere references and quotations will be mentioned, 
because they afford important data for arriving at a decision con- 
cerning its Canonical authority. 

Hitherto we have discovered no foundation for the super- 
‘structure which our author builds on the silence of Eusebius. 
-But the real question, after all, is not what this historian professes 
to do, but what he actually does The original prospectus is of 
small moment compared with the actual balance-sheet, and in this 
ease time has spared us the mcans of instituting an audit to a 
-limited extent. With Papias and Hegesippus and Dionysius of 
Corinth, any one is free to indulge in sweeping assertions with 
little fear of conviction ; for we know nothing, or next to nothing, 
-of these writers, except what Eusebius himself has told us. But 
‘Eusebius has also dealt with other ancient writings in relation to 
the Canon, as, for instance, those of Clement of Rome, of Ignatius, 
of Polycarp, of Irenæus, and others; and, as these writings are still’ 
extant, we can compare their actual contents, with his notices. 


* ELE: ini, 24. 
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Here a definite issue is raised. If our author's principle will stand 
this test, there is a very strong presumption in its favour; if it will 
not, then it is worthless. : 

Let us take first the Epistle of Clement oF Rome. This Epistle 
contains several references to Evangelical narratives—whether oral 
or written, whether our Canonical Gospels or not, it is unnecessary 
for the present to discuss.* It comprises a chapter relating to the 
labours and martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul.t It also, as our 
author himself allows (accepting the statement of Tischendorf), 
“here and there... makes use of passages from the Pauline 
Epistles.”t It does more than this; it mentions definitely and by 
name St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, alluding to the 
parties which called themselves after Paul and Cephas and 
Apollos.§ Of all this Eusebius says not a word. He simply 
remarks that Clement, by 
“putting forward (rapaĝeis) many thoughts of the (Epistle) to the 
Hebrews, and even employing some ‘passages from it word for word 


(otrodefet), shows most clearly that the document (ctyypaypa) was 
not recent (when he wrote).” || 


This is strictly true, as far as it goes; the passages are too 
many and too close to leave any doubt about their source; but 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is not directly named, as the Epistle 
to the Corinthians is. j ; 

The IGNATIAN EPISTLES deserve ‘to be considered next. The 
question of their genuineness does not affect the present inquiry ; 
for the seven letters contained in what is commonly called the 
Short Greek recension, whether spurious or not, were con- 
fessedly the same which Eusebius read; and to these I refer. For 
the sake of convenience I shall call the writer Ignatius, without 
‘prejudging the question of authorship. Ignatius then presents 
gome striking coincidences with our Synoptic Gospels (whether 
taken thence or not, I neéd not at present stop to inquire), 
eg. “Be thou wise as a serpent in all things, and harmless always 
as a dove,’ T “The tree is manifest by its fruit,”** “He that 


* Seo Lardner, “ Credibility,” IL p. 35 seq. (1835). For the sake of economising 
spaco, I shall refer from time to time to this work, in which the testimonies of ancient 
writers are collected and translated, so that they aro accessible to English readers. 
Any one, whose ideas have been confused by reading “ Supernatural Religion,” cannot 
fail to obtain a clearor view of the real state of the case by referring to this book. It must 
be remembered, however, that recent discovery has added to the amount of«evidence, 
more especially in reference to the fourth Gospel. I refer, of course, tó the quotations 
‘in the Gnostic fragments ‘preserved by Hippolytus,.and ın the Clementine Homilies. 

7C. 5. A TL p. 223. 

§ 0. 47. “Take up the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle. What first did he write 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth he gave injunctions to you in the 
Spirit (arvevpariKkGs) concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos, because even then ye 
had made parties (rpooKAioes).” aes i 


{| E.E. iii. 38. : 
{ Polyc. 2; comp. Matt. x. 16. ** Ephes. 14; comp. Matt. xii. 33. 
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receiveth, let him reccive.”* He likewise echoes the language of 
St. John, eg. “It (the Spirit) knoweth whence it cometh and 
whither it gocth,’f “Jesus Christ . . . in all things pleased 
Him that sent Him,”} with other expressions. He also refers, to 
the examples of St. Peter and St. Paul.§ He describes the 
Apostle of the Gentiles as “making mention of” the Ephesians “in 
every part of his letter” (or “in every letter”).|| These letters 
moreover contain several passages which are indisputable remi- 
niscences of St. Pauls Epistles.7 Yet of all this Eusebius says 
not a word. All the information which he gives respecting the 
telina of Ignatius to the Canon is contained in this one sen- 
tence :* 


“Writing to the Smyrneans, he has employed expressions (taken) I 
know not whence, recording as follows concerning Christ :— 

“And IT myself know and believe that He exists in the flesh after tho 
resurrection. And when He came to Peter and those with Him (apos 
vous wept IW&rpov), He said unto them, “Take hold, feel me, and see that 
I am not an incorvoreal spirit ” [literally, “ demon,” Saedvioy dowparov] ; 
and immediately they touched him, and believed.’ ” 


It should be added that, though Eusebius does not know the 
source of this reference, Jerome states that it came from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews.tt 

Now, let us suppose that these Epistles were no longer extant, and 
that we interpreted the silence of Eusebius on the samé principle 
which our author applies to Papias and Hegesippus and Dionysius 
of Corinth, “Here,” we should say, “is clearly a Judaising 
Christian—an Ebionite of the deepest hue. He recognises St. 
Peter as his great authority. He altogether ignores St. Paul. 
He knows nothing of our Canonical Gospels, and he uses ex- 
clusively the Gospel of the Hebrews. Thus we have a new con- 
firmation of the Tübingen theory respecting the origin of the 
Christian Church. The thing is obvious to any impartial mind. 
Apologetic writers must*indeed be driven to straits if they 
attempt to impugn this result.” It so happens that this estimate 
of Ignatius would be hopelessly wrong. He appeals to St. Paul 
as his great cxample.}{ His Christology i is wholly unlike the 
Ebionite, for he distinctly declares the perfect deity as well as the 
perfect humanity of Christ.§§ And he denounces the Judaisers at 
lengtl and by namel- What then is the value of a principle 
which, when applied in a simple case, leads to conclusions 
diametrically opposed to historical facts? 


* Smyrn. 6; comp, Matt. xix, 12. ** H, E. iti, 36. 

t Philad. 7; comp. John iji. 8. tt De. Vir. Illustr. c. 16. 

ł Magn. 8; comp. John viii. 29. § Rom. 4. țł Ephes. 12; comp. Rom. 4. 

|| Ephes. L §§ Ephes. 7; comp. Ephos. 1, Polyc. 3, 
See Lardner Il p. 78 seq: for the Rom. 6. 


6, &e. 
testimonies in Ignatius generally. Ill Magn. 8—10; comp. Philad, 6. 


` 
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From Ignatius we pass to PoLycarp. Here again the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle bearing this Father’s name does not affect the 
question ; for it is confessedly the same document which Euscbius 
had before him. In Polycarp’s Epistle* also -there are several 
coincidences with our Gospels. There is a hardly disputable 
embodiment of words occurring in the Acts. There are two of 


“three references to St. Paul by name. Once he is directly men- 


tioned as: writing to the Philippians. There are obvious quota- 
tions from or reminiscences of Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, 1 Thessalonians, 1, 2 Timothy, not to mention other 
more doubtful coincidences. Of all this again Euscbias “ knows 
nothing.” So far as regards the Canon, he does not think it 
necessary to say morethan that “Polycarp, in his aforesaid (&AwSetoy) 
writing (ype¢#) to the Philippians, which is in circulation 
(pepopévy) to the present day, has used certain testimonies from 
the First (former) Epistle of Peter.”"t Here again, we might say, 
is a Judaiser, the very counterpart of Papias. This inference 


` indeed would be partially, though only partially, corrected by the 


fact that Euscbius in an earlier place,t to illustrate his account of 
Ignatius, quotes from Polycarp’s Epistle a passage in which St. 
Paul’s name happens to be mentioned. But this mention (so far 
as regards the matter before us) is purely accidental; and the 
sentence relating to the Canon entirely ignores the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, with whose thoughts and language nevertheless this 
Epistle is saturated. 

When we turn from Polycarp to JUSTIN Martyr, the pheno- 


‘mena are similar. This Father introduces into his extant writings 


a large number of Evangelical passages. A few of these coincide 
exactly with our Canonical Gospels; a much larger number have 
so close a resemblance that, without referring to the actual text of. 
our Gospels, the variations would not be detected by an ordi- 
nary reader. Justin Martyr professes to derive these sayings and 
doings from written documents, which he styles “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles,” and which (he tells his heathen readers) “are called 
Gospels.”§ His cxpressions and arguments moreover in some 


` passages recall the language of St. Pauls Epistles.T Of all this 


again Eusebius “knows nothing.” So far as regards the Canon 
of the New Testament, he contents himself with stating that _ 
Justin “has made mention (yéurqra) of the Apocalypse of John, 
clearly saying that it is (the work) of the Apostle.”* 

His mode of dealing with THEOPHILUS or ANTIOCH is still 
more instructive. Among the writings of this Father, he 
mentions one work addressed To Autolycus, and another Against 


* See Lardner I. p. 99 et seq. for the passages. 
{HEiv. 14 $ HE. iii. 36. § L-Apol. 66 
|| See Semisch “ Justin Martyr,” J. q H. E. iv. 18, 
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the Teresy of Hermogenes.* The first is extant: not so the other. 
‘In the extant work Theophilus introduces the unmistakable 
language of Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
1 Timothy, Titus, not to mention points of resemblance with 
other Apostolic Epistles which can hardly have been accidental.t 
He has one or two coincidences with the Synoptic Gospels, and, 
what is more important, he quotes the beginning of the fourth 
Gospel by name, as follows :}— . 


“Whence the Holy Scriptures and all the inspired men (avevparodépor), 
teach us, ono of whom, John, says, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God,’ showing that at the first (êv mporow) God 
was alone, and the Word in Him. Then he says, ‘And the Word was 
God; all things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made.’ ”’ 


This quotation is direct and precise. Indeed even the most 
suspicious and sceptical critics have not questioned the adequacy 
of the reference.§ It is moreover the more conspicuous, because 
it is the one solitary instance in which Theophilus quotes directly 
and by name any book of the New Testament. Here again“ 

_Eusebius is altogether silent. But of the treatise no longer 
extant he writes, that in it “he (Theophilus) has used testimonies 
from the Apocalypse of John.” This is all the information which 
he vouchsafes respecting the relation of Theophilus to the Canon. 

One example more must suffice.  Inmnzus,{ in his extant work 
on heresies, quotes the Acts again and again, and directly ascribes 
it to St. Luke. He likewise cites twelve out of the thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul—the exception being the short letter to 
Philemon. These ‘twelve he directly ascribes to the Apostle in 
one place or another, and, with the exception of 1 Timothy and 
Titus, he gives the names of the persons addressed ; so that the 

- identification is complete. The list of references to St. Paul’s 
Epistles alone occupies two octavo pages of three columns each 
in the index to Sticren’s Irenæus. Yet of all this Eusebius 
“knows nothing.” In a previous chapter indeed he happens to 
have quoted a passage from Irenæus, relating to the succession of 
the Roman bishops, in which this Father states that Linus is men- 
tioned by St. Paul “in the Epistle to Timothy ;”** but the passage ' 
relating to the Canon contains no hint that Irenæus recognised 
the existence of any one of St. Paul’s Epistles; and from first to 
last there is no mention of the Acts. The language of Eusebius 
here is highly characteristic, as illustrating his purpose and 
method. He commences the chapter by referring back to his 
original design, as follows :j[— ~ : 

“ Since, at the commencement of our treatise, we have made a promise, 
saying that we should adduce at the proper opportunities the utterances 

* H, E. iv. 24 t Lardner D. p. 208 seq. f Ad Autol ii. 22. 


§ 5. R. II. p.474. || E. E. iv. 24. € Lardner TI. p. 175 seq. 
** H, E. v. 6. tt H. E. v. 8. 
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of the ancient elders and writers of the Church, in which they have 
handed down in writing the traditions that reached them concerning the 
Canonical -(aS:afjxov) writings, and Irenæus was one of these, let 
me now adduce his notices also, and first those relating to the sacred 
Gospels, as follows.” 


He then quotes a short passage from the third book, giving the 
circumstances under which the Four Gospels were written. Then 
follow two quotations from the well-known passage in the fifth ` 
book, in which Irenæus mentions the date and authorship of the 
Apocalypse, and refers to the number of the beast. Eusebius 
then proceeds :— 


“Thisis the account given by the above-named writer respecting the 
Apocalypse also. And he has made mention too of the First Epistle of 
John, adducing very many testimonies out of it; and likewise also of the 
First (former) Epistle of Peter. And he not only knows, but even receives 
the writing of the ‘ Shepherd,’ saying, ‘ Well then spake the writing’ [or 

“ scripture,’ Ñ ypaph] ‘ which says, ‘ First of all believe that God is One, 
even He that created all things ;’ and so forth.” 


This is all the information respecting the Canon of the New 
Testament which he adduces from the great work of Irenæus. In 
a much later passage* however, he has occasion to name other 
works of this Father, no longer extant; and of one of these he 
remarks that in it “he mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
so-called Wisdom of Solomon, adducing certain passages from 
them.” 

From’ these examples, combined with his own prefatory state- 
ments, we feel justified in laying down the following canons as 
ruling the procedure of Eusebius :-— 

(1.) His main object was to give such information as might 
assist in forming correct views respecting the Canon of Soripture. 

(2.) This being so, he was indifferent to any quotations or 
references which went towards -establishing the canonicity of 
those books which had never been disputed in the Church. Even 
when the quotation was direct and by namé, it had no value for 
him. 

(3.) To this class belonged (i) the Four Gospels; (ii) the 
Acts ; (iti) the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. - 

(4.) As regards these, he contents himself with preser ving any 
anecdotes which he may have found illustrating the circumstances 
under which they wére written, eg. the notices of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark in Papias, and of the Four Gospels in Irenæus. 

(5.) The Catholic Epistles lie on the border-land between the 
Homologumena and the Antilegomena, between the universally ac- 
knowledged and the disputed books. Of the Epistles of St. John 
for instance, the First belonged to the one class, the Second and 


*H E, v. 26 
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Third to the other. Of the Epistles of St. Peter again, the First 
was acknowledged, the Second disputed. The Catholic Epistles 
in fact oceupy an exceptional position. 

Respecting his treatment of this section of the Canon he is not 
explicit in his opening statement, and we have to infer it from his 
subsequent procedure. As this however is uniform, we seem 
able to determine with tolerable certainty the principle on which 
he acts. He subjects all the books belonging to this section to the 
same law. For instance, he mentions any references to 1 John 
and 1 Peter (e.g. in Papias,-Polycarp, and Irenæus), though in the 
Church no doubt was ever entertained about their genuineness 
and authority. He may have thought: that this: mention would 
conduce to a just estimate of the meaning of silence in the case 
of disputed Epistles, as 2 Peter and 2, 3 John. 

(6.) The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse still re- 
main to be considered. Their claim to a’ place in the Canon is, 
or has been, disputed: and therefore he records every decisive 
notice respecting either of them, eg. the quotations from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in Clement of Rome and Irenæus, and the 
notices of the Apocalypse in Justin and Melito* and Apollonius,t 
and Theophilus and Ircnæus. So too, he records any testimony, 
direct or indirect, bearing the other way, eg. that the Roman 
presbyter Gaius mentions only thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, “not 
reckoning the Epistle to the Hebrews with the rest.” t 

(7.) With regard to the books which lie altogether outside the 
Canon, but which were treated as scripture, or quasi-scripture, by 
any earlier Church writer, he makes it his business to record the 
fact. Thus he mentions the one quotation in Irenæus from the 
Shepherd of Hermas; he states that Hegesippus employs the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews; he records, that Clement of 
Alexandria in the Stromateis has made use of the Epistles of Bar- 
nabas and Clement, and in the Hypotyposeis has commented on 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter.§ 

It will have appeared from the above account, if I mistake not, 
that his treatment of this subject is essentially frank. There is no' 
indication of a desire to make out a case for those writings which 
he and his contemporarics received as Canonical, against those 
which they rejected. The Shepherd of Hermas is somewhere 
about two-thirds the length of the whole body of the thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul. He singles out the one isolated passage from 
Hermas in Irenæus, though itis quoted anonymously; and he says 
nothing about the quotations from St. Paul, though they exceed 
two hundred in number, and are very frequently cited by name. 

It is necessary however, not only to investigate his principles, 


è H. E. iv. 96. + E. E v. 18. ' { E E. vi. 20. 
§ H. E vi. 13, 14. 
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but also to ascertain how far his application of these principles 
can be depended upon. And here the facts justify usin laying 
down the following rules for our guidance :— 

(i.) As regards the anecdotes containing information relating 
to the books of the New Testament, he restricts himself to the 
narrowest limits which justice to his subject will allow. His treat- 
ment of Irenæus makes this point clear. Though he gives the < 
principal passage in this author relating to the Four Gospels,* he 
omits to mention others which contain interesting statements 
directly or indirectly affecting the question, eg. that St. John 
wrote his Gospel to counteract the errors of Cerinthus and the 
Nicolaitans.t Thus too, when he quotes a few lines alluding to 
the unanimous tradition of the Asiatic elders who were acquainted 
with St. John,t he omits the context, from which we find that this 
tradition had an important bearing on the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel, for it declared that Christ’s ministry extended much 
beyond a single year, thus confirming the obvious chronology of 
the Fourth Gospel against the apparent chronology of the 
Synoptists. 

(ii.) As regards the quotations and references, the case stands 
thus. When Eusebius»speaks of “ testimonies” in any ancient 
writer taken from a Scriptural book, we cannot indeed be sure 
that the quotations were direct and by name (this was cer-: 
tainly not the case in some), but we may fairly assume that they 
were definite enough, or numerous enough, or both, to satisfy 
even a sceptical critic of the modern school. This is the case, for 
instance, with the quotations from the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
Clement of Rome, and those from the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
Polycarp. Jn no instance which we can test does Eusebius give a doubt- 
ful testimony. On the’ other hand, he omits several which might 
fairly be alleged, and have been alleged by modern writers, as, for 
instance, the coincidence with 1 John in Polycarp.§ He may 
have passed them over through inadvertence, or he may not have 
considered them decisive. 

I am quite aware that our author states the case differently ; but 
I am unable to reconcile his language with the facts. He writes 
as follows :|}— 


“ He (Eusebius) states however, that Papias ‘made use of testimonies 
from the First Epistle of John, and likewise from that of Peter.’ As 
Eusebius, however, does not quote the passages from Papias, we must 
remain m doubt whether he did not, as elsewhere, assume from some 
similarity of wording that the passages were quotations from these 
Epistles, whilst in reality they might not be. Eusebius made a similar 
statement with regard to a supposed quotation in tho so-called Epistle of 
Polycarp,' upon very insufficient grounds.” 


* Tron, iii. L 1L t Iron. iu. 11 1 f hen. iii. 3. 4, cited in Euseb. H, E. iii, 23. 
§ 0.7. | S. R., I. p. 483. 
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For the statement “as elsewhere” our author has given no 
authority, and I am not aware of any. 

The note to which the number i in the text refers is “Ad. Phil. 
vil.; Euseb. H. E. iv. 14.” 

I cannes help thinking there is some confusion here. The pas- 
sage of Eusebius to which our author refers in this note relates 
how Polycarp “has employed certain testimonies from the First 
(former) Epistle of Peter.” The chapter of Polycarp, to which he 
refers, contains a reference to the First iEpistle of St. John, which 
hag been alleged by modern writers, but is not alleged by Eusebius. 
This same chapter, it is true, contains the words “ Watch unto 
prayer,” which present a coincidence with 1 Pet.iv.7. But no 
one would lay any stress on this one expression: the strong and 
unquestionable coincidences are elsewhere. Moreover our author 
speaks of a single “supposed quotation,” whereas the quotations 
fiom 1 Peter.in’Polycarp are numerous. Thus in c. 1 we have 
“In whom, not having seen, ye believe, and believing ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” from 1 Pet. i. 8: inc. 2, 
“ Girding up your loins,” from 1 Pet. i. 13 (comp. Ephes. vi. 14) ; 
“ Having believed on Him that raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from 
the dead and gave Him glory,” from 1 Pet. i. 21; “ Not rendering 
evil for evil, or railing for railing,” from 1 Pet. ii. 9: in c. 5, 
“ Every lust "warreth against the Spirit,” from 1 Pet. ii. 11: in c. 8, 
“ Who bore our ‘sins with His.own body (rê is cdyare) on the 
tree,” from 1 Pet. ii. 24; “Who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth,” from 1 Pet. ii. 22: in o.:10, “ Lovers of the ' 
brotherhood,” from 1 Pet. i. 17; “Be ye all subject one to. 
another,” from 1 Pet. v. 5; “Having your conversation un- 
blamable among the Gentiles, that from your good works both 
ye may receive praise, and the Lord may not be evil spoken 
of in you,” from 1-Pet. ii. 12 (comp. iv. 14 in the received: text). 
I am quite at a loss to conceive how any one can speak of these 
numerous and close coincidences as “very insufficient grounds.” 


_ And though our author elsewhere, as, for instance, in the quota 


+ 


tions from the Fourth Gospel in Tatian and in the Clementine 
Homilies,* has resisted evidence which (I venture to think) 
would satisfy any jury of competent critics, yet I cannot suppose 
that he would hold out against such an array of passages as 
we have here, and I must therefore believe that he has overlooked 
the facts. I venture to say again that, in these references to early 
writers relating to the Canon, Eusebius (where we are able to test 
him) never overstates the case. I emphasize this assertion, because 
I trust some’ one will point out my error if I am wrong. If Iam 
not shown to be wrong, I shall make use of the fact hereafter. 
This investigation will have thrown some light upon the authors 
. * S R. IL pp. 374—379, pp. 886—341. 
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sweeping assertions with respect to the arbitrary action which he 
supposes to have presided over the formation of the Canon, and 
still more on his unqualified denunciations of the uncritical spirit 
of Eusebius. But such was not my immediate purpose. 

Hypotheses non jingimus. We-.bave built no airy castles of 
criticism on arbitrary. à priori assumptions as to what the silence of 
Eusebius must mean. We have put the man himself in the witness- | 

‘box; we have confronted him with facts, and cross-examined him ; 
thus we have elicited from him his principles and mode of action. 
I may perhaps have fallen into some errors of detail, though I have 

. endeavoured to avoid them, but the main conclusions are, I 
believe, irrefragable. If they are not, I shall be obliged to any 
one who will point out the fallacy in my reasoning; and I pledge 
myself to make open retractation, when I resume these papers in 
a subsequent number. If they are, then the reader will not fail 
to see how large a part of the argument in “Supernatural 
Religion” has crumbled to pieces. 

Our author is quite alive to the value of a system of “ positively 
enunciating.”* “A good strong assertion,” he says, “becomes a 
powerful argument, since few readers have the means of verifying 
its correctness.” t His'own assertions, which I quoted at the outset 
of this investigation, are certainly not wanting in strength, and 
I-have taken the liberty of verifying them. Any English reader 
may do the same. Eusebius is translated, and so are the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. 

I now venture on a statement which might have seemed a para- 
dox if it had preceded this investigation, but which, coming at its 
close, will, if I mistake not, commend itself as a sober deduction 
from facts. ‘The silence of Eusebius respecting early witnesses to the 
Fourth Gospel is an evidence in its favour. Its Apostolic authorship had 
never been questioned by any Church writer from the beginning, 
so far as Eusebius was aware, and therefore it was superfluous to 
call witnesses. It was not excused, because it had not been 
accused. In short, the silence of: Eusebius here means.the very 
opposite to that which our author assumes it to mean. 

If any one demurs to this inference, let him try, on any other 
hypothesis, to answer the following questions :— 

(1. -) How is it that, while Eusebius alleges repeated testi- 
monies to the Epistle to the Hebrews, he is silent from first to 
last about the universally acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul, such 
as Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, and-Galatians? |. 

(2.) How is it that he does not mention the precise and direct 
` testimony in Theophilus to the Gospel of St. John, while he does 
mention a reference in this same author to the Apocalypse? 

And this explanation of the silence of Eusebius, while it is . 

© * S. R. IL p. 62, “+ IL p. 66. 
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demanded by his own language and practice, alone accords with 
the known facts relating to the reception of the Fourth Gospel in 
the second century. Its theology is stamped on the teaching of 
orthodox apologists; its authority is quoted for the speculative 
tenets of the manifold Gnostic sects, Basilidcans, Valentinians, 
Ophites; its narrative is employed even by a Judaising writer like 
the author of the Clementines. Thephenonema which confront us in 
the last quarter of the second century are inexplicable, except on 
the supposition that the Gospel had had a long previous history. 
How else are we to account for such facts as that the text already 
exhibits a number of various readings, such as the alternative of 
“only begotten God” for “the only begotten Son” in i. 18, and 
“six” for “five” in iv. 18, or the interpolation of the descent of the 
angel in v. 3, 4; that legends and traditions have grown up 
respecting its origin, such as we find in Clement of Alexandria 
and in the Muratorian fragment; that perverse mystical interpre- 
tations, wholly foreign to the simple meaning of the text, have 
already encrusted it, such as we meet with in the commentary of 
Heracleon? How is it that ecclesiastical writers far and wide 
receive it without misgiving at this epoch—Irenaus in Gaul, 
Tertullian in Africa, Clement in Alexandria, Theophilus at 
Antioch, the anonymous Muratorian writer perhaps in Rome? 
that they not only receive it, but assume its reception from the 
beginning? that they never betray a consciousness that any 
Church or Churchman had ever questioned it? The history of the 
first three-quarters of the sccond century is necessarily obscure 
owing to the paucity of remains. A flood of light is suddenly 
poured in during the remaining years of the century. Our author 
is content to grope in the ‘obscurity: any phantoms may be con- 
jured up hore; but the moment the light is let in, he closcs his eyes 
and cau sce nothing. Ie refuses altogether to discuss Irenæus, 
though Irenæus was a disciple of Polycarp, and Polycarp was a 
disciple of St. John. Even if it be granted that the opinion of 
Irenæus, as an isolated individual, is not worth much, yet the 
wide-spread and traditional belief which underlies his ‘whole language and 
thoughts is a consideration of the highest moment: and Irenæus is 
only one among many witnesses. The authors treatment of the 
external evidences to the Fourth Gospel is wholly vitiated 
"by his ignoring the combined force of such facts as these. A man 
might with just as much reason assert that a sturdy oak sapling 
must have sprung up overnight, because circumstances had 
prevented him from witnessing its continuous growth. 


The author of “Supernatural” Religion was kind enough to 
send me an carly copy of his fourth edition, and I sincerely thank 
him for his courtesy. Unfortunately it arrived too late for me to 
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make any use of it in my previous article. With one exception 
however, I have not noticed that my criticisms are affected by any 
changes which may have been made. But this single exception 
is highly important. A reader, with only the fourth: edition 
before him, would be wholly ata loss to understand my criticism, 
and therefore some explanation is necessary. 

In my former article I pointed out that the author had founded 
a charge of “falsification” against Dr. Westcott on a grammatical 
error of his own. He had treated the infinitive and indicative 
moods as the same for practical purposes; he had confused the 
oblique with the direct narrative; he had maintained that the 
passage in question (containing a reference to St. John) was 
Irenæus own, whereas the grammar showed that Irenæus was 
repeating the words of others; and consequently, he had wrongly 
accused Dr. Tischendorf and Dr. Westcott, because in their trans- 
lations they had brought out the fact that the words did not belong 


to Irenæus himself. 


I place the new note relating to Dr. Westcott side by side with 


the old :*— 


ı . FOURTH EDITION. 

“Having just observed that a 
note in this place, in previous 
editions, has been understood as an 
accusation against Dr. Westcott of 
deliberate falsification of the text of 
Irenæus, we at once withdraw it 
with unfeigned regret that the ex- 
pressions used could bear an inter- 
pretation so far from our intention. 
We desired simply to object to the 
insertion of ‘they taught’ (On the 
Canon, p. 61, note 2), without some 
indication, in the absence of the 
original text, that these words were 
merely supplementary and conjec- 
tural. The source of the indirect 
passage is, of course, matter of 
argument, and we make it so; but 
it seems to us that the introduction 
of specific words like these, without 
explanation of any kind, conveys 
to the general reader too positive a 
view of the case. We may per- 
haps be permitted to say that 
we fully recognise Dr. Westcott’s 
sincere love of truth, and feel the 
most genuine respect for his cha- 
racter.” 


EARLIER EDITIONS. 

“Canon Westcott, who quotes 
this passage in a note (On the 
Canon, p. 61, note 2), translates 
here, ‘This distinction of dwelling, 
they taught, exists,’ &c. The in- 
troduction of ‘they taught’ here is 
most unwarrantable; and being in- 
serted, without a word of explana- 
tion or mark showing its addition 
by the translator, in a passage upon 
whose interpretation there is difference 
of opinion, and whose origin is in 
dispute, it amounts to a falsifica- 
tion of the text. Dr. Westcott 
neither gives the Greek nor the 
ancient Latin version for com- 
parison,”’ 


* IL p. 328. In the quotations which follow, I have italicised somo portions to show 
the difference of sntorprotation in the earlier and later editions. 
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Considering the gravity of his accusation, I think that our 
author might have been more explicit in his retractation. He 
might have stated that he not only retracted his charge against 
Dr. Westcott, but also withdrew his own interpretation of the 
passage. He might have confessed that, having in his earlier 
editions assumed the words to be Irenzeus’ own, he had found out 
his mistake’; that accordingly he acknowledged the passage to be 
oblique ; that therefore, after all, Dr. Westcott was right and he 
was wrong; and that the only question with him now was how 
best to break the force of the true interpretation, in its bearing 
on the authenticity of the fourth Gospel. 

The reader will not find in this fourth edition, from beginning 
to end, the slightest intimation of allthis. He is left with the 
impression that the author regrets having used a strong expression 
respecting Dr. Westcott, but that otherwise his opinion is un- 
changed. Whether I have or have not rightly interpreted the 
facts, will be seen from a juxtaposition of passages from the fourth 
and earlier editions. 


FOURTIL EDITION. 

“Now, in the quotation from 
Irenæus given in this passage, 
Tischendorf renders the oblique con- 
struction by mserting ‘say they,’ 
referring to the Presbyters of Pa- 
pias; and, as he does not give the 
original, he should at least have in- 
dicated that these words are sup- 
porns We shall endeavour,” 

c. 


EARLIER EDITIONS. 

“Now, in the quotation from 
Irenæus given in this passage, 
Tischendorf deliberately falsifies the 
text by inserting ‘say they; and, 
as he does not give the origmal, the 
great majority of readers could 
neyer detect how he thus adroitly 
contrives to strengthen his argu- 
ment. As regards the whole state- 
ment of the case, we must affirm 


. that ıt misrepresents the facts. We 


shall endeavour,” &. 


Lower down he mentions how Irenæus “ continues with a quota- 


tion from Isaiah his own train of reasoning,” adding in the early 
editions—“and it might just as well be affirmed that Irenæus found 
the quotation from the Prophet in Papias as that which we are con- 
sidering.” As the reference to Isaiah is in the indicative, whereas ` 
the clause under consideration is in the infinitive, this was equi- 
valent to saying that the onc mood is just as good as the other, where 
it is a question of the direct or oblique narrative. This last sentence 
~ is tacitly removed in the fourth edition. 

In the translation of the infinitive ca: 8% riv Siacrodj we notice 
this difference :— 


FOURTH EDITION. 
“But... . there is this distinc- 
tion,” 


EARLIER EDITIONS. 
“ But there is to be this distinc- 
tion.” 


* I sco that it was pointed out in the Inquirer of Nov. 7th. 
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The translation of the passage containing these oblique infinitives 
is followed-by the authors comment, which is altered thus :— 


FOURTH EDITION. 

“ Now it is impossible for anyone 
who attentively considers the whole 
of this passage, and who makes him- 
self acquainted with the manner in 
which Irenæus conducts his argu- 
ment, and interweaves it with quota- 
tions, to assert that the phrase we are 
considering must have been taken 
from a book referred to three 
chapters earlier, and was not in- 


troduced by Irenæus from some other . 


source.” 


EARLIER EDITIONS. 

“ Now itis impossible for anyone 
who attentively considers the whole . 
of this passage, and who makes him- 
self acquainted with the manner in 
which Irenæus conducts his argu- 
iment, and interweaves it with texts 
of Scripture, to doubt that the phrase 
we are, considering is introduced by 
Irenæus himself, and is in no case 
a quotation from the work of 
Papias.” 


Here the author has tacitly withdrawn an interpretation which a 
few weeks before he declared to be beyond the reach of doubt, and 
has substituted a wholly different one for it. He then proceeds :— 


FOURTH EDITION. 

“In the passage from the com- 
mencement of the second paragraph 
Irenæus enlarges upon, and illus- 
. trates, what ‘ the Presbyters say’ re- 

arding the blesseduess of the 

aints, by quoting the view held as to 
the distinction between those bear- 
ing frut thirty-fold, sixty-fold, and 
one hundred-fold, and the interpreta- 
tion given of the saying regarding 
‘many mansions.’ ” 


EARLIER EDITIONS. 

“The passage from the com- 
mencement of the second paragraph 
(§2), is an enlargement or comment 
on what the Presbyters say regard- 
ing the blessedness of the Saints, 
and Irenæus illustrates the distinc- . 
tion between those bearing fruit 
thirty-fold, sixty-fold, and one 
hundred-fold, so often represented 
in the Gospel by the saying regard- 
ing ‘many mansions’ being pre- 
pared in Heaven.” 


After this our author, in the earlier editions, quotes a number of 


passages from Irenæus to support his view that the words in ques- 
tion are direct and not oblique, because they happen to begin with 
8% roro. Itis unfortunate that not one of them is in the indicative 
mood, and therefore they afford no illustration of the point at issue. 


“These,” he there adds, “are all direct quotations by Irenæus, as is most 
certainly that which we are considering, which is introduced in precisely , 
the same way. That this is the case is further shown, &c. and 
1t is rendered quite certain by the fact that,” &e. 


All these false parallels are withdrawn in the fourth edition, and 
the sentence is rewritten. We are now told that “the source of his 
(Irenæus) quotation is quite indefinite, and may simply be the exegesis of 
his own day.” So then it was a quotation after all, and the old in- 
terpretation, though declared to be “most certain” and “quite 
certain” in two consecutive sentences, silently vanishes to make 
room for the new. But why does the author allow himself to spend 
nine octavo pages over the discussion of this one passage, freely 
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altering sentence after sentence ‘to obliterate all traces of his 
error, without any intimation to the reader? Had not the 
public a right to expect more distinctness of statement, considering 
that the author-bhad been led by this error to libel the cha- 
_racter of more than one writer? Must not anyone reading the 
apology to Dr. Westcott, contained in the note quoted above, 


necessarily carry off a wholly false impression of the facts? 
I add one other passage for comparison :— 


FOURTH EDITION. 

“ We have disposed of his alterna- 
tive that the quotation being by 
‘the Presbyters’ was more ancient 
even than Papias, by showing that 
it may be referred to Irenæus himself 
quoting probably from contemporaries, 

and that there is no 
` attributing it to the Presbyters at 
all.” 


ground for . 


EARLIER EDITIONS. 

“ We have disposed of his alterna- 
tive that the quotation, being by 
‘the Presbyters,’ was more ancient 
even than Papias, by showing that 
it must be attributed to Irenæus him- 
self, and that there is no ground for 
attributing it to the.Presbyters at 
all,” 


Surely this writer might have paused before indulging so freely 
in charges of “ discreet reserve,” of “ disingenuousness,” of “ wilful 
and deliberate evasion,” and the like. 


J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 





OBLIGATIONS OF THE SOIL. 


HERE is a notion widely prevalent, habitually asserted by 
some, carelessly admitted by others, often formalized into 
a proposition, and usually taken for granted because scarcely 
ever denied or argued, which nevertheless would appear to be 
, questionable ; and which, till questioned and sifted, must not be 
suffered to grow into an axiom. The carth, we are told, has-been 
given as an inheritance to mankind at large, not to this or that 
generation, or to this or that tribe or nation, far less to this or 
that class or section of a people, but as a source of sustenance 
to all, for the support and maintenance of succeeding and in- 
creasing generations of men; that, in fact, it was designed to grow 
food for man; that by no right, or justice, or propricty can it be 
diverted to any other purpose or neglected for this purpose : that. 
its allotment to this or that set of holders, whether communal or 
individual, can only be warrauted on the plea that such appro- 
pniation is best fitted to develop its resources :—that, in fine, and 
to speak broadly, it is the duty of the land to support as large 
a population as possible, and that the criterion by which all use 
and tenure of land must be judged is its fulfilling. or tendenry tu 
fulfil, this great end. 

The proposition is asserted and proclaimed with every grada- 
tion of latitude and positiveness; and, primd facie, it contains so 
much truth and plausibility, that it is not casy to detect, in its 
va ving forms, where fallacy and extravagance begin. The ad- 
vocates of the masses, who affect to defend their interests and to 
speak in their name, boldly maintain the indefeasible natural claim 
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of every man to as much land as is needed to support him, and 
denounce the proprietor who turns sheep-farms into deer-forests, 
and the crofts and holdings of wretched cottiers into sheep-walks, 
as a robber and oppressor, and the nobleman who insists upon: his 
acres of ornamental but unprofitable lawn, while the labourers—a 
score of whom that lawn, if in potatoes, might support—are half- 
starving round his park, as not far off a murderer. Others point out 
that all civilized nations scout the claim of the savage hunter, who 
needs fifty square miles of forest and wild land to supply him with the 
game on which he feeds, and make no scruple of dispossessing him , 
and turning his land to more productive uses : and then ask wherein 
his cdse differs from that of the Highland Ducal Chief, who keeps 
thousands of acres as wilderness and wood for the sake of the stags 
and grouse which give him little beyond sport. A recent writer, 
more moderate in appearance, holds the landowners of England 
to have grievously failed in their duty to their countrymen 
because the soil produces only half what it might, be made to 
yield, and implies not obscurely, that this failure on their part ought 
to be remedied by a different distribution of their neglected acres. 
Adherents of the Land and Labour League would have the State 
gradually obtain the ownership of the soil, and allot to every man 
the five or ten acres which they deem his due; while Mr. Atherton 
is more precise, and would solve the problem by assigning to 
every baby an acre of land in the parish in which it happened 
to be born. Political economists, as a rule, have not troubled 
themselves to contest the fundamental assumption that it is 
obligatory on the land to produce as much food, and to maintain 
as large a population as it can; indeed, have tacitly accepted the 
doctrine—evading rather than discussing it; and have argued 
merely that private proprietorship, and probably large properties, 
offer the greatest likelihood of obtaining this maximum result ;— 
or they have met all practical inferences of a subversive or spolia- 
tive tendency by pointing out that though a man may be entitled 
to five or ten acres as bis portion of God’s bequest, he is not 
entitled to itin any special locality he may prefer; that practically 
the land of the globe is unlimited in extent, and a vast proportion 
of it still virtually unappropriated; and that till all this is dis- 
posed. of, no man can be entitled to dispossess his neighbour. 

We think it is time to ask whether the fundamental assumption 
on which such a superstructure is coming to be, built is a truism 
or a fallacy—whether the soil is bound to produce as much 
human food as possible—whether, in very deed, Providence de~ 
signed the earth to be cultivated and peopled up to its maximum 
capacity—and whether it should be the aim of statesmen to 
co-operate in the fulfilment of that supposed design—whether, 
in fine, the whole globe cultivated and cropped like one vast 
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e ‘ 7 
market garden—England “with every rood of ground maintain- 
ing its man ”—is precisely that golden age, that culminating: point 
of progress, that finished -goal and ideal of ‘humanity, that:we 
contemplate and desire. 

Now, one of the safest and most effectual modes of dealing with 
a doctrine of which you scent the unsoundness, but do not dis- 
tinctly discern wherein the error lies, is to trace out the con- 
sequences which flow from it, and the conclusions to which, 
, logically followed out, it will ultimately lead us.’ If these are ob- 
viously inadmissible, then the doctrine may confidently be pro- 
nounced fallacious. This is the reductio ad absurdum of geometry. 
Let us apply it to the case before us. 

First, then,—if it be true that land ought to be made as productive 
asit can be, and that every. owner or occupier is bound, in justice to 
his fellow-men or fellow-countrymen, to make the soil he cultivates 
yield the maximum amount of human food, it follows indisputably 
that those crops, only or preferentially, must be grown which give 
this maximum result. -A farmer or proprietor who grows a com- 
paratively innutritive crop is guilty proportionally of the same 
dereliction of duty as the one who grows no crops at all. Now, 
though we have no authorized calculations, it is generally esti- 
mated that potatoes offer the crop that produces this maximum 
amount of human food, and that more men can live on (say) 
twenty acres of this root than on the same area applied in any 
_ other way.” Ifit were so, then all soil ought preferentially to be 

thus planted (allowance of course being made for whatever rotation 
of crops was needed to keep up fertility), and England, or the world, 
ought to become one vast potato-garden. Next come grain crops, 
wheat or oats, though in what precise ratio is scarcely ascerlained. 
However this may be, there can be no question that arable land 
laid out in the produce of cereals will support a far larger population 
than an equal extent of pasture or meadow land applied to the pro- 
duction of animal food,—probably in the proportion of five to one. 

Obviously, then, — and, if the thesis we are considering be 
sound, the proposition seems to admit of no dispute,—since animal ` 
food is notoriously not essential to life, health, or reasonable 
strength in human beings,{ the application of land to the breeding 


* Thave been unable to arrive at any consentaneous or perfectly reliable information 
on this point, though I have consulted all the authorities published and personal within 
my reach. The most competent parties disagreed, however, widely as to the quantity 
of food producible on a given atreage, and materially as to the quantity needed for human 
sustenance. But according to the best data I have been able to collect, it may be roughly 
calculated that a given amount of land of good quality and fahly treated, will yield 
food in potatoes for five persons, in wheat for four, and in butcher's meat for one. Tho 
details, however, accurate or inaccurate, are immaterial as regards the argument. 

+ We need not discuss this point, or call specially vegetarian writers to confirm us. 
A reference to well-fed and housed agricultural labourers who never tasta meat; to the 
Scotch peasantry who live almost exclusively on oatmeal (see Somenyille’s Autobiography 
ofa Working Man); andto yarious graminiverous races scattered over.the warmer coun- 
tries of the world, is sufficient for our purpose, ` 
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or feeding of sheep or cattle is distinctly wrong, if carried beyond 
that very limited extent which is needed for milk,* manure, hides 
or wool, or unless confined to those districts (if any) where from 
climate—that is, from poverty of soil, excess of wet, or deficiency of 
sunshine—harvests are so precarious that a given acreage would 
yield actually less in root or grain crops than in animal food. 
As cereals and potatoes support, acre per acre, five times as 
much human life as butcher’s meat, potatoes or cereals only, 
wherever possible, ought to be grown. 

The next corollary is that no portion of the soil ought to be 
occupied in the production of any articles not needed for the 
supply of human wants. A certain portion of the surface of the 
earth must of course always be covered with forests, because 
wood is needed for houses, shipbuilding, and fuel, but no purely 
ornamental timber can be allowed: and forests should, as a rule, 
be rigidly confined to those latitudes and altitudes where no 
crops will grow—in fact, to high mountains and cold countries. ` 
Wine, again, is assuredly no necessary of life, though an exquisite 
Inxury; vines therefore must be planted only in the poorest 
soils, which are available for no more nutritive crops. A perfect 
revolution would thus take place in many European countries; 
for one-sixth of the surface of France is said to be occupied with 
vineyards, and a considerable, though smaller, proportion of Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. The same restriction must be placed on 
the cultivation of barley and hops, though, perhaps, one less 
absolutely prohibitive, as beer may be held to contain certain 
important elements of nutrition. Assuredly, no tobacco must 
be grown, for tobacco does nothing towards supporting life; it 
needs good soil, and is, I believe, an exhausting crop. It is 
doubtful whether mulberry trees for silk will not also come under 
the ban of the principle we are now considering, for mulberry 
trees take up some land, and land usually of good quality ; while, 
by the same rule, flower gardens, which are wholly unproductive, 
must everywhere be swept:away in favour of kitchen gardens, 
’ which maintain many households. 

A further logical consequence—though perhaps one which will 
not weigh very heavily against the doctrine from which it fows— 
will be the extermination of all wild animals, except such as dwell 
in those northern forests or tropical wastes and jungles which 
can never be made available for cultivation; and, further, the 
reduction in the numbers of our domestic animals (horses, sheep, 
and domestic cattle) to the limits required for actual utilitarian 
purposes, such as draught and clothing. Game, chevaux de luce, 
deer, and foxes must disappear; and perhaps we need not 


* Tt may perhaps be doubted whether milk, however nutritive, is at all essential. 
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- concem, ourselves greatly with their disappearance.* Another 
consequence, however, and the last we shall notice, is far more 
serious. In the name of the same principle we shall have to 
dispense with public as well as ptivate parks, with village greens 
and commons, with all open spaces, ‘in fact, except such as may be 
needed near or in our cities for ventilation, health, and cxercise— 
not recreation, be it observed :—that is barred by the conditions of 
the problem. 

. It is difficult to picture to ourselves the condition to which a 
country thus logically acting on the principle insisted upon by 
popular declaimers, and carelessly concedtd by many economists, 
would, in a few generations, be reduced. The decline of civiliza- 
tion would go hand in hand with the progress of cultivation, and 
the growth of population. The entire aspect of these islands 
especially would be transmogrificd out of recognition. When 
every field is allotted to its proper crop, and taught to produce its 
maximum amount of food, and that food of the most nutritious 
sort, when the claims of the people are satisfied by their being 
allowed to multiply as fast and far as the productiveness of the 
soil will warrant, all may have enough to eat and wherewithal 
to clothe themselves (on condition, always, that they cease all multipli- 
cation at that point); but the golden age thus reached will be one 
of comparative barbarism, not of culminating civilization. Men’s 
actual necessities, their lowest natural wants, may be satisfied ; 
but all artificial wants must be denied or crushed, since the very 
ground-work of the principle assumes that land must be devoted 
to the production of the necessaries of life to the exclusion of its 
luxuries; and as we all know, it is out of artificial, increasing, 
and encroaching wants that all civilization has its origin. 
Nations grow from tribes, man advances from the savage state, 
simply by becoming dissatisfied with what is merely needed for 
life and health, by demanding the superfluous, by insisting upon 
luxuries and comforts, by making some provision for the fanciful 

* It may even bo a question whethor the doctiine under consideration would not 
prohibit and preclude the existing practice of burying our dead, and thus solve at once 
the agitated controversy about cremation. In 1igorous logic, and by calculation carried 
far enough, a tame must come when the dead in our country will outnumber and dis- 
possess the hving. We have a natural preyudice—hkely to giow stionger and more 
imperious rather than to dio away—against disturbing the bones of those who have 
once been committed to the earth; and one not quite so general, but still a growing 
one, against depositing many in one grave, or at least in the samo spot. It is usually 
felt that each person is entitled to have his “six feet of earth” to lie in, and that it 
shall be his for ever ; and grave-yards are “ consecrated” and set apart for this purpose. 
Now, it is found that, allowing for walks and necessary side spaces, 1,200 graves can be 
made out of one acie ;—the deaths in England and Wales (being now abovo 500,000 
annually, and inereasing year by yem) will, therefore, need the allotment in perpetuity 
of about 500 acres per annum, or 50,000 in each century. Every year, that 18, those 
who die in England require, monopolize, and tabeo as much land as would suffice for 
the sustenante of 50 families. Thus, as the area of England and Wales extends to about 


37,000,000 acres, in a period easily calculated the dead (if we still eschew cremation) 
will have eaten or elbowod out the living, 3 
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and the ideal, by refusing any longer to be content with food and ° 
raiment only ; by solacing the mind as well as filling the stomach ; 
by adding to the lust of the flesh the lust of the eye also, and 
the pride of life. Moreover, there can be no greater delusion 
than to picture this golden age of consummate production and 
maximum population as one of idleness or ease. No life, as 
experience shows, is comparable for grinding hardship and in- 
cessant toil with that of the peasant who tries to live out.of a 
minimum of acres cultivated up to the highest limit of productive- 
ness. Man as he should be, and as we aspire to see him, eats that 
he may live—live something that is worthy to be called life. The 
people of a country “where every rood of earth maintains its 
man,” must be content to live that-they may cat, and to spend all 
their time and energies in providing for the merest animal 
necessities. 

We shall be answered, of course, by the maintainers of the 
doctrine we are questioning—“ Oh! but we never intended to 
push our principle so far. We simply argued that no man in any 
country has a right to monopolise land—i.c., to keep it for his 
delectation while others require it for their sustenance. Nor 
should we ever maintain in its nakedness the extreme proposition 
that the soil must be made to support as many persons as possible, 
but merely as many valuable and desirable persons—not as large a 
population of all sorts or of any sort, but as large a population of 
that class and character, of that vigour, capacity, and full 
development in all directions, which suitable citizens of a civilized 
State ought to possess. Thus limited and guarded, we still consider 
our principle as not only defensible, but sound. We have no 
desire to see a potato-fed people, however numerous, because we 
know that a potato diet will only produce an inferior race; and 
we should never propose even to confine the population to 
wheaten or oaten bread, because we believe that a fair proportion 
of animal food—and perhaps even stimulants in moderation—are 

needed for the developing the healthy, vigorous, and complete 
powers of the human frame.” 

Very well! J am not inclined, and have no need, to demur to 
the proposition thus limited ; the principle involved in the limitation 
containing everything for which I argue—everything, in fact, 
required to reduce it to a harmless truism. We are agreed that 
the object to be kept in view is not ta cover the earth with mere 
swarms of human beings without reference to quality, but to 
make it the habitation of as ample numbers as may be of such 
men as statesmen, patriots, and philanthropists desire to see—as, in 
a word, we all aspire to make the human race consist of. Man, it 
is conceded, cannot live on roots at all, nor on bread alone; he 
must be allowéd meat. Man, I add, cannot live even upon all 
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three elements of sustenance combined : he must be allowed much 
else; he needs fat other nutriment if he is to be what we wish him 
to become ; he has something beyond his body to be nourished— 
something else beside his stomach to be filled. It is admitted 
that he needs not only food, but succulent and strengthening 
food; not only clothing, but warm clothing; not only shelter 
from the elements, but sufficing and comfortable dwellings. But 
this list by no means comprises the total of his wants, nor the total 
possessions to which he is entitled, if by industry, talent, and the 
frugality that leads to accumulation, he can procure and retain 
them. Our ideal man requires for his development the elegancies 
and even perhaps the luxuries which are the conditions of re- 
finement. He needs the beauties of nature to rejoice hiseye and 
cultivate his taste; flowers in his garden, however small it be; 
shrubberies and groves about his house ; forest trees in his park, 
if he can afford one; not a vast expanse of corn-fields and green 
crops, which can please the eye of no one but a farmer or a 
market gardener. He requires home animals—dogs and singing: 
birds—around his pathway; not merely cattle that he can eat, and 
sheep that he may shear. He needs something, however little, of 
superfluity around him; something that is not merely useful. He 
needs a dwelling that shall not be strictly four walls and a roof; 
an abode that shall satisfy his higher tastes, as well as his bare 
necessities; a residence—a mansion, if you will—that shall be 
rich in associations and suggestions, and an object of beauty to 
the neighbourhood around. He needs two other things besides, 
if he is to be the worthy, happy, and fully-ripened man we 
are contemplating; two things which imply and include much— 
room and leisure. He must have time for study, time for research, 
time for mental acquisition of every kind; above all, time for 
thought, if either man or mankind is to make progress; and this 
leisure time is not to be secured without superfluous means and 
accumulated wealth. Lastly, he must have space—space to be 
alone in; space to exonerate him from that eternal presence of 
his fellow men which is fatal to the growth of the higher and 
profounder life; space for that sometime solitude without which 
no man can know what he is, or become what he might be. I 
quoted lately in this Revirw the testimony of one lately departed 
and much venerated philosopher, who was penetrated with all 
human sympathies, and assuredly not less alive than any of us 
to the claims of the poor upon the soil; but it is so true, and 
so appropriate to the matter at issue, that there is no harm in 
quoting it again :— i 

“There is room in the world, no doubt, aud even in old countries, for 
an immense increase of population, supposing the arts of life to go on 
improving, and capital to increase. But although it may be innocuous, I 
confess I see very little reason for desiring it. The density of population 
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necessary to enable mankind to obtain, in the greatest degree, all the 
advantages both of co-operation and of social intercourse, has, in all the 
more populous countries, been attained. A population may bə too 
crowded, though all be amply supplied with food and raiment. It is not 
good for man to be kept perforce at all times in the presence of bis 
species. A world from which solitude is extirpated is a very poor ideal. 
Solitude, in the sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth of 
meditation or of character; and solitude, in the presence of natural 
beauty aud grandeur, is the cradle of thoughts and aspirations, which arè 
not only good for the individual, but which society could ill do without. 
Nor is there much satisfaction in contemplating the world, with nothing 
left to the spontaneous activity of nature, with every rood of land 
brought into cultivation which is capable of growing food for human 
beings; every flowery waste or natural pasture ploughed up; all ‘quad- 
rupeds or birds which are not'domesticated for man’s use exterminated as 
his rivals for food; every hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted ont, and 
scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower could grow without 
being eradicated as a weed in the name of improved agriculture.”—J. S. 
Mitt. Principles of Political Economy: “The Stationary State.” 


The true cousideration, then, which should govern the distri- 
bution and the use of land is, not what system will yield most food 
and support the densest population, but what will produce and 
sustain the finest race physically, morally, and intellectually. The 
quality, rather than the quantity, of human existence is the pur- 
pose to be set before us. 

W. R. Gree. 


` 
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(WRITTEN IN 1869) 


BY THE LATE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


MONG the strange events of this century there is nothing 
more grave or more remarkable than that which has just 
happened to Spain. It is very melancholy in a thousand respects, 
and yet there is nothing more interesting and, to those who have 
considered it, more natural. I say considered it; and I add, for 
those who can discern the voice of history, of all the histories 
of the world that of Spain is, perhaps, the one which best 
explains its own misfortunes and ours. ` 
Spain was once the first of Christian nations. No other that 
had been so great has sunk so low. It fell under its own triumph, 
enervated by despotism, and this despotism was spiritual as well 
as temporal; it combined the Inquisition and absolute monarchy. 
The whole of Spain, until the sixteenth century, was a con- 
federation of republics, and these were more municipal than 
feudal. The kings were only presidents, and each had distinct 
laws, rights, and usages. There was everywhere life and inde- 
pendence; for each republic was a centre of activity which, at the 
first signal, could become a centre of resistance. ‘Their liberties, 
valour, and honour belonged to the whole of Spain, and were 
such as no Continental nation ever so long and so completely 
enjoyed. Her real power was exercised by the assemblies or 
Cortes in all the provinces. These assemblies were sovereign as 
to taxes and legislation, the right of declarmg war and making 
peace. The Spaniards even claimed the privilege of, making 
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insurrection against- unjust kings in the same way as the 
Hungarians in the thirteenth century, when they had the famous 
charter drawn up by the father of Saint Elizabeth. Through all 
their acts, words, and laws there breathes always a strong attach- 
ment to liberty, and everywhere we find a clear declaration of 
national sovereignty. 
_ It is a strange thing that this has been totally forgotten, or 
scarcely belicved, and yet it cannot be denied that the Spaniards 
were a hundred years in advance of even the English in intel- 
ligence, conquest, and love of liberty. Royalty was Parliamentary 
—that is, it was controlled by the assemblies—a form of govern- 
ment already lost in France, and scarcely thought of in England. 
Everything then appeared to intimate that this brave people ` 
would be in the future, as in the past, the worthy representatives 
of the vitality of Christian nations. That seems to have been its 
destiny and its glorious mission. It fulfilled it for eight centuries, 
even to the time of the conquest of Granada, which was the fatal 
forerunner of the fall of Spain. a 

II. But all is now changed; the world beholds the most 
lamentable transformation under the sun. What is the cause? 
We answer—The subjection of a people to their masters, and the too 
intimate and too absolute union between the throne and the altar, From 
the whole history of modern Spain we have the most terrible, and 
yet the most necessary of lessons: It is the ruin of a country, 
which from an excessive love of unity, repose, and external order 
abandons itself to a despotism both spiritual and temporal. 

Everything has perished in Spain under this deadly influence. 
Absolutism has nowhere been more complete or more universal. 
Every kind of resistance has been stifled, and the decay has been 
rapid and without remedy. So long as the contest was between 
Catholicism and Islamism, so long as Royalty was constrained by 
the Cortes, everything flourished. But when, in the political 
order, Royalty, by the aid of the Inquisition, absorbed all, and the 
Church became victorious—when. Jews, then Moors and Protestants, 
were banished, free discussion and inquiry prohibited—then all 
was lost. No one will take me for an apostle of the modern 
dream of the absolute separation of Church and State. I 
believe that to be undesirable, and in most cases impossible. But 
I do not hesitate to say that that separation, with all its perils, 
would be a thousand times better than the absorption of the 
Church by the State, or of the State by the Church. Their 
identification, such as we have seen it in Spain since the sixteenth’ 
century, has produced the saddest results. It is impossible to 
deny that the Church more than anything else has been the 
instrument and agcomplice of despotism. For more than three 
centuries the Inquisition has been the scourge of Spain, and at 
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the same time the object of the just horror of the Christian world; 
of France, Belgium, and Catholic Germany, not less than of all 
Protestant nations. “Created,” as the first Grand Inquisitor said, 
“for the service of God and their highnesses,” and serving as a 
police for Royalty when no other police existed, it deserved to be 
substituted by Charles V. in the Low Countries in place of the 
, juzisdiction of bishops, for, as he said, “episcopal authority is too 
independent of civil government.” The Inquisition was much 
more devoted to Royalty than to the Church, or even to the 
Papacy itself. It overturned all barriers, suppressed all privileges, 
and despised all rights, studying only the absolute power of the 
kings. By giving religious sanctions to punishments for all 
encroachments on the monarchy, it has created that centralization 
which is the burden and nightmare of modern Europe, after 
having been the poison of ancient Europe. I know only too 
well why Catholics ought to curse its memory; but I do not 
certainly know why contemporary democrats should censure it, 
for it has everywheré been serviceable to their cause. 

It is not only the punishments and tortures of the Inquisition 
which we ought to condemn, when we think of the long list of 
human beings, who have been bought by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, led in the light of day to the stake by monsters who even 
dared to cause a crucifix to be carried before the hideous pro- 
cession; but that which ought to make us even more indignant 
are the perfidies, the infamy of their proceedings during so many 
centuries, which were violations of all the rights of men, both as 
citizens and members of families. Everybody was suspected or 
accused; all the sanguinary instincts of a race too often inflamed 
by the meridian sun; all the jealousies of a people stamped with 
slavery were carcfully and too successfully encouraged. The 
most astute as well as the most powerful believed that they were 
safe by being enrolled among the friends of the Holy Office, and 
by thus buying—but not always with success—their personal 
security at the expense of their honour. This horrible vampire 
ended by entirely swallowing up society. This monstrous institution 
only ceased to perform its functions when it had substituted 
death and nothingness for the life and glory of the first of the 
nations of the middle ages. 

But, it will be said, all these horrors were not committed 
without resistance. J admit it; but these poor efforts, however 
great the honour due to their authors, have availed little. I also 
know all that has been said and written by excellent Catholics 
and, orthodox theologians, both in Spain and out of it, against 
crime committed in the name of the divine right of kings and of 
princes. But this has not been sufficient to preserve from an 


incurable decay the greatest of Catholic States, nor to keep Spain - 
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itself from a deplorable bondage. ,I grant, indeed, that the 
Inquisitionin Spain destroyed Protestantism in its germ; but I 
defy anyone to prove that it has not given it throughout Europe 
the support of public opinion, and the sympathies of outraged 
humanity. It has created in both worlds inexhaustible nourish- 
ment for impicty, and for the hatred and discredit of Catholicism. 

Ill. Here, then, is what the Christian world has been con- 
demned to sce—a people that has reached the greatest grandeur 
and glory slowly put to death by the double vampire of religious 
and monarchical despotism. But the Inquisition itself could have 
done nothing without the co-operation of monarchical authority. 
Prepared by Peter the Crucl, absolute Royalty first appeared in its 
formidable but ephemeral strength in the time of Ximenes, under 
the shadow of the throne of that charming Isabclla, who was 
called “the most noble creature that ever reigned over men.” 
. Her reign marks the climax of the splendour and of the honour 
of the country. The premature death of her orly son, whose 
tomb is near that of Saint Therése d'Avila, was the death of 
Spain. Despotism came upon the wings of the Austrian eagle, 
Charles V., the unfortunate man who lived to enthrone Ceesarism, 
and to infect with it the whole of Europe. Profiting by the 
lamentable divisions which then and often since have rendered 
resistance hopeless, he triumphed by a legitimate insurrection of the 
communeros, and by the heroic Padilla a Villalar,— one of the most 
fatal days in the history of the world. In 1538 the Cortes tried 
in vain to resist him. He said to them boldly, “I demand of you 
money and not advice.” Then excluding carefully the most 
independent elements—the clergy and nobility—and admitting 
only the simple procurators of towns, he reduced the national 
representation to a mere shadow. He invented the consular des- 
potism and the representative absolutism of which the Napoleons 
have been charged with being the authors. The Cortes had no 
longer any power. All sources of life were corrupted. The 
noble institutions of the middle ages, which, notwithstanding 
their imperfections, were so favourable to liberty, disappeared. 
Paganism was restored under the cover of orthodoxy. Then 
reappeared, to the disgrace and misfortune of the human race, 
the system which scemed to have been hidden for a thousand 
years under the rubbish of the Roman Empire. 

To this unfortunate father succecded a still more unfortunate 
son. Philip IJ. completed the work which Charles V. had begun. 
The latter had destroyed the Cortes of Castille, and the former used 
the Inquisition to destroy that of Arragon, with its courts of 
justice and all its ancient and legitimate liberties. The soul of 
Spain was petrificd in his bloody hands, and by means of auto-da- 
Jé reached its decline. Vengeance had not long to wait. A 
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hundred years after the advent of Charles V. the Duke d’Olivarez, 
first minister and chief favourite of Philip IV., wrote to the infant 
Cardinal who governed Belgium on behalf of Spain, “ My lord, 
there are no more men! There are really no more. We have 
sought everywhere and have found none.” It was not a slanderer, 
a foreigner, an enemy, a Protestant, who thus expressed himself, 
but a most’ competent judge, and one who had at heart the 
© welfare of Spain. 

From the time of Philip I, ‘every day the condition of the 
country became worse and the decay more visible. Everywhere 
the humiliation became general. Portugal had the misfortune 
to be annexed tó Spain for sixty years; and during this time the 
Dutch took possession of the immense Indian colonies which had 
been the glorious conquest of Gama, and thirty thousand 
Spaniards, taken by the Barbarians on the coasts of Spain, filled ‘ 
the prisons of Algiers. The distant dependencies of the Crown 
were treated with great hardship. Royalty itself was the first 
arraigned—it underwent the most ignominious fate. Spain abo- 
lished Royalty first, as the father of Philip I. had abolished the 
nation. Philip Il. complained, when dying, of the incapacity of 
his son Philip III, who was succeeded by Philip IV., more 
incapable still. This Catholic king, whose evil life is well known, 
left but one legitimate son, the unfortunate Charles II. After the 
regency of his mother, assisted by his confessor—at once Grand 
Inquisitor and Prime Minister—this poor man knew nothing and 
could do nothing. At the age of thirty he could not endure one 
hours reading. With him was extinguished the-male posterity: of 
Charles V. . 

Herc we have the first country of Europe become the last. 
From the seventeenth century—that is to say, for about three 
hundred years almost—it has not had one statesman, one general, 
or one great prince. In the eighteenth century there is not even 
a writer or artist worthy of being named, and this during the cen- 
` turies when France, England, and Germany were in their greatest 
prosperity. 

‘With the eighteenth century came the House of Bourbon. The 
Immense empire of the Spaniards and the Indies was transferred 
from one dynasty to another without even the advice or consent ` 
of anyone being asked or obtained. Innumerable people changed 
hands like a drove of cattle. However, with the House of Bourbon 

Spain saw at least an hour of return to life. It hoped to put 
this life into the generous blood of the grandchildren of Henry IV. 
_But this hope was not realized. This generous blood was cor- 
rupted in its turn under the deadly influence of the Court of the 
Inquisition. Philip V. put his feet upon the last spark which the ` 
resistance of Catalonia had caused to rise from the ashes of the 
VOL. XXV. P l o 
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ancient hearth. His wife, Elizabeth Famése, at the same time, im 
her character of Catholic Queen, obtained from the unwilling Pope, 
Clement XII., the nomination of her third son, aged seven years, to 
the archbishopric of Toledo, the first bencfice in Christendom, and 
along with tbis the archbishopric of Seville. He and his successors 
went on zealously with the work of demolition and annihilation 
which the House of Austria had already carried on so far. The 
Marquis of Argenson, Minister of Foreign Affairs to Louis XV., 
once asked what had become of this branch of the House of 
France. The result of his examination he expressed thus :—* A 
corrupted Court, ministers who were mere courtiers, women in- 
triguing and avaricious, the pride of the great and the basencss of 
the lower classes, superstitious devotion, with minute and cruel 
ceremonies—these are the things which have destroyed Spain. 
There are entire provinces without inhabitants, famished skeletons 
in the cottages, men steeped in debauchery, ncither'agriculture nor 
work, except some manufactures for articles of luxury.” He de- 
scribes a Spanish king as the head of a devout scraglio. 

Only one of the Kings of this new dynasty, Charles IHI., appears 
to have wished that his kingdom should take any rank in Europe. 
But his reforms, though useful, were insufficient. To us, who like 
impiety as little as tyranny, he has shown how despotism corrupts 
the best intentions, by dishonouring his title and his crown through 


a very unjustifiable persecution of the Jesuits. Let the Jesuits of * 


to-day and their friends try not to forget it; nothing committed 
against them by Liberal Governments and folse democrats of the 
nineteenth century will ever be equal to the misdoings of this 
Catholic and absolute King. 

Under the son of the persecutor the work is completed. The 
glorious country of Pelagius, of Cid, of Jayme, and good Gonzalve 


of Cordova, becomes merely the prey of Godoy. The last personi-' 


fication. of the absolute and Catholic monarchy, before the terrible 
and revengceful irruption of modern ideas under the form of French 
armics, was manifested in history by a King and a Qucen having 
both the same body-guard—the further relation we do not describe. 
Napoleon and Murat arrived, and the Inquisition terminated its 
shameful career. The 6th of May, 1808, the day after the heroic 
insurrection of Madrid and the atrocious execution of so many in- 
nocents, the Supreme Council published a proclamation in which 
it loaded the French with culogies, and described the Spaniards 
as seditious, rebellious, and perfidious, 

IV. ,Are the Spaniards ever to survive the social weakness and 
the political incapacity which have been brought upon them by 
religious and monarchical absolutism? We do not know. We 
may hope, with all the fervour of Christian charity and liberal fra- 
ternity, that it may be so. But‘no one will dare to affirm it. 
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What can we expect from a nation whose Kings have ignored for 
ten generations their rights and duties, whose natural manhood 
has been blunted, lulled- to sleep, and finally destroyed? There are 
nations which rise again. Spain deserves certainly to be one of 
these by its virtues as well asits misfortunes. But there are others 
which fall without hope, not only after a violent catastrophe, but 
by a slow and incurable decay. That which we must acknowledge 
is that nations are so much the more violent and unreasonable the 
more they have been crushed and humiliated by long oppression. 
Italy, Spain, and Austria are proofs of this. Without overlooking 
any of their crimes, we must acknowledge that the responsibility 
falls, first of all, upon those who, neglecting both Christian tradition 
and the rights of humanity, have sacrificed the soul of nations to a 
monstrous egotism. I ought, in passing, to notice an objection 
which may be made both by friends and enemies. It may be. 
asked, What is the part that Catholicism has played in the recent 
and sad destinies of Spain? It is certain that the Spanish people 
have entered into the Catholic faith with an unrivalled ardour and 
energy; but I confess unhesitatingly that the too intimate alliance 
of the Church with absolute monarchy under the House of Austria; 
and since that time, has had something to do with the sad and 
strange catastrophe of modern history. No one can measure'the 
difference between the Spain that is and the Spain that might have 
been, if only the clergy had been faithful to the traditions of inde- 
pendent liberty. The greatest part of the present miseries and 
future perils of Spain must be attributed to the hatcful reign of 
Ferdinand VII. Why was it necessary that, after this heroic effort 
—the’ gigantic fight of 1808 to 1814—the Spanish people, delivered 
from foreign usurpation, could find in the native sovereign for 
whom so much blood had been wasted only one of the most miser- 
able specimens of royalty which it has ever been given to man to 
contemplate? Destitute of all the virtues'of the glorious House of 
France from which he had the honour to descend, by bis ingrati- 
tude and his duplicity he has shown himself even beneath the least 
commendable princes of the House of Austria. Let us thro w a vel 
over this reign of twenty years, and upon this expedition which, 
though so well conceived by the patriotism of Chateaubriand, and 
conducted by a prince so enlightened and. moderate as the’ Duke 
d'Angoulême, has been of no benefit to Spain. Isabella, it is true, 
represented the ancient Spanish right, and her competitor, Don 
Carlos, represented a new right born of monarchical omnipotence. 
But, by a singular caprice of fate, the ancient right personified by 
Isabella has been used for modern ideas and interests, as the new 
right which Don Carlos personified has for support all the retro- 
grade passions, all the sympathies of absolutism, all the partizans 
of spiritual and temporal despotism both in Spain and Europe. 
g P2 7 
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Certainly we must render justice to those who deserve least 
indulgence, and acknowledge the relative moderation of the last 
Spanish Revolution. Marked, like that of 1848 in France, by 
the absence of all resistance, it abstained, with a few disgraceful 
exceptions, from all’violence towards persons and property. But 
how are we to excuse, even before the most indulgent tribunal, 
the ineredible fickleness of those who condemn their country 
to oscillate between a republic and a dictatorship? In Spain, 
there certainly seemed to exist neither intelligent nor convinced 
Republicans, nor a natural or likely Dictator. 

That which we must deplore above all in a political point of 
view is, that by sacrificing the Queen, they bave proscribed the 
entire race, and, as in France in 1830, without reason and 
without pretext, overthrown the order of succession stipulated 
for by law, and acknowledged by the nation. Very few persons 
now survive, who had a voice in the Revolution of July, but 
will, I am sure, acknowledge, notwithstanding the inexcusable 
provocation of the Ordinances of July, that it would have 
been a thousand times better to have founded the triumph of 
liberty upon law, and not to have interfered with ancient right, 
natural order, and national religion. But we say no more of 
France. Confining ourselves to the sphere of Spanish interest, 
we may still hope, notwithstanding a yery cloudy horizon, that if 
Spain were consulted on the Government which it preferred, it 
would pronounce for Royalty rather than Republicanism ; it would 
accept only a limited Royalty, Constitutional and Parliamentary, 
like what exists everywhere in Europe; and the heir of this Royalty 
would be a Prince of the House of Bourbon. 

V. As Queen Isabella manifested absolute tendencies and turned 
her back upon the principles and the men who had given success ° 
to her cause, the Ultramontane journals represent Spain as the 
only country where the faith has preserved a social expression, or 
where there has been an application to society of the Catholic 
principle. Since the insurrection, the Catholique de Bruxelles has 
even said, that if Isabella had yielded, Spain would have been lost 
to Catholicism—lost to the cause of order in Europe—and that the 
last Christian Government of the old world would have disappeared, 
So that, if we are to believe these oracles, nineteen centuries after 
the living God triumphed over death and evil on Calvary, there are 
no Christian Governments in theworld. That there never had been 
any is a question that we cannot now discuss, but that the last of 
these should disappear with Queen Isabella IT. is rather marvellous. 
Belgium, for instance, where these journalists themselves live, 
where Catholicism has enjoyed the greatest liberty and prosperity, 
and where the rulers live in the affection of. the people, is no more 
a Christian Government! England, where for the last thirty years 
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a woman has borne the most brilliant crown of the modern world, 
* against whom the breath of calumny has never dared to breathe, 
who has been for a quarter of a century the model of wives, mothers, 
as she now is of widows, and who has exercised an authority, with 
the assistance not only of the most illustrious but of the most upright 
and irreproachable men in the country, from Wellington to Peel, 
and from Lord ‘Derby to Mr. Gladstone,—England, I say, is not a 
Christian Government! But Spain under Isabella II. is the last 
type which remains to us of a Christian kingdom. It is very 
strange that such follics can be enunciated in the name of Catho- 
' licism and the cause of order in Europe, and that, as the Bishop of 
Sura lately wrote, “no one, or almost no one, has dared to re- 
nounce such culpable wanderings from truth.” *- 

However, to maintain that modem society, or that any Christian 
born and destined to live in it, will regard-the condition of Spain 
under Isabella II. as better than that of England under Victoria, 
and to do this in the name of the Catholic Church and of the party 
of order in Europe, is to bring against that Church and that party 
a most criminal charge. I beg those who have the care of souls, 
both among ourselves and elsewhere, to reflect seriously on this. 

I pass to the new social and religious condition on which Spain 
is entering. In the first Declaration issued by the revolutionary 
Junta, it is said that the new Government will be established on 
the following basis:— Universal suffrage, liberty of worship, 
liberty of meeting, liberty of the press -without special legislation, 
administrative decentralisation, and the establishment of trial by 
jury.”. Here we have all the necessary liberties claimed by M. 
Thiers in his memorable discourse, accompanied by many others 
not loss necessary. If the reality corresponds to the promise, all 
would be satisfied; I speak, at least, of my equals and con- 
temporaries, and not of those who are demented by an absolutism 
and a fanaticism unknown in the time of my youth. These sprang 
up on the 2nd of December, and have since become oracles of re- 
ligion and politics. But I deny that one can be found who has 
sat with me among the Catholics and Conservatives of either 
assembly who does not to-day applaud this programme, and accept 
' it with enthusiasm. I add, as to myself, the abolition of colonial 
slavery in order that Catholicism be henceforth delivered from the 
disgrace of seeing a great Catholic nation, the only one among 
civilized nations, preserve the monstrous iniquity or dealing in 
slaves. 

VI. To-day, thanks to the luxury and the aae which the 
political abdication of a country has instilled into the French 
people, France may any moment become the prey of a company 
of fools and adventurers. Catholics everywhere: unaccustomed, 


* Monsignor Maoret, who has since gone over to the Ultramontane party. 
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and even systematically opposed, to ‘political and social struggles 
such as are to be found in the moder world, will be the first 
victims. For myself, without being an ardent révolutionaire, or an 
absolute democrat, I fear less, for the honour and liberty of my 
religion, all the crimes of revolution, or all the excesses of democracy, 
than the silent and dishonouring tyranny of an absolute monarchy. 
I am, then, for government, free at any price, and: under any form 
whatever. I do not regard it as a universal or infallible panacea: 
I do not ignore any of its vices, nor any of its dangets. I only say 
that it furnishes, whether we will or no, to these excesses and 
these dangers two powerful and sovercign remedies, publicity and 
a fair field of battle. . 

The benefits of liberty are such, that in compelling a struggle it 
ordinarily gives power. Introduced suddenly into a nation after 
many centuries of despotism, slavery, and degradation, Parlia- 
mentary Government is not sufficient at once to resuscitate life 
and energy. We have a witness in Spain since 1812, and in Italy 
since 1848. Some centuries are required to repair the deleterious 
and deadly influence of previous centuries. In England, as else- 
where, the progress of Parliamentary government was very slow. 
But it begins always to do a certain good at first to truth and then 
to honest people; to the one it gives publicity, the other it compels 
to action. Itis doubtless true that under this government good and 
brave people have much to risk and much to suffer. It has safety 
and a future. It does not elevate false heroes, or upstart kings, of 
whom absurd dreamers wish to make saviours, but who only plunge 
the people in the swamps of Byzantinism and orthodox Cesarism. 

To return to our proper subject. We ought to remark that the 
exclusive firmness of the Spanish episcopate is not unaccompanied 
with a wisdom and a moderation which so well become the pastors 
of the people when revolutionary storms trouble their hearts and 
their brains. Certainly in then; acts, which we do not entirely 
admire, there will be found in that which respects religious liberty, 
the liberty of the press, and the liberty of teaching, nothing which 
recalls the attitude taken upon these vital questions by the Catho- 
lies in France, and Belgium, and in Ireland. Since the days of 
O’Connell, or the first years of this century, the nature of Catholic 
polomics in free countries has been changed. This difference is ` ' 
easily explained by the religious unity which still exists, in name 
at least, in Spain, and which the prelates naturally wish to see 
maintained. But we find nothing else which breathes the absolute 
politics, the retrospective fanaticism, the obstinate hostility to all 
modern ideas and institutions, which is shown everywhere by the 
religious press. 

VII. In the past even of Spain, in the past of the four last cen- 
turies, so melancholy and sad, I do not recognise in the Jesuits any 
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special complicity with the gencral sil. I know not one whom we _ 
can accuse of having favoured the Inquisition; on the contrary, 
many of the most illustrious have been its victims. I do not find 
one mentioned among the great criminals in the annals of feligious 
persecution. I know a little of the history of Spain, but I say 
nothing of it, for the Jesuits of the Civilta of, Rome have written 
the history after a fashion of their own. They are perfectly dapable 
of vindicating, as a title of glory, that which I wish to repudiate for 
their Spanish brethren as an injury. They are perfectly capable of 
discovering, if they could,-a whole niche of Jesuit tormentors, or at 
least familiars of the Holy Office. These fathers of the Civilta oblige 
me to open here a very important parenthesis to declare, if I am 
still, as I have always been, the advocate of the Jesuits, it is not 
that I find them all equally irreproachable. Without having been 
their pupil, or having been adopted by them, I have been, during 
my life, their friend and their defender. But, at the moment when 
I, without doubt for the last time, twenty years. ago opened my 
mouth in their defence, it was necessary that I should make some 
reservation. If I pleaded voluntarily for the Jesuits of France and 
of Spain, the victims of a persecution as stupid as it was perverse, 
it was not the same as for those of Rome, who every day, in order 
to defend the Church and the Hgly See, outrage reason, justice, and 
honour. I neither can nor will be silent on the monstrous articles of 
the Civilta Cattolica published in 1868 against liberty-in general, 
and particularly against the Liberal Catholics who, Hke myself, had 
the simplicity at the. Parliamentary tribune, in the name of liberty, 
to secure the public rights of the Jesuits. 

If the Spanish liberators had enough of spirit, or enough know- 
ledge of the things of which they speak,to accomplish their purpose, 
they would certainly have succeeded in claiming for themselves . 
the benefit of the extenuating circumstances in the recent cam- 
paign against the poor Jesuits; for after the Fathers of the Civilta 
‘had spoken, the Church could no longer co-exist with any 
modern liberty. According to them, M. Renan was the first 
among contemporary journalists who understood the truth, when 
he proclaimed, in 1848, that the Church has never been tolerant 
and never will be, and that a “Liberal Catholic ora Catholic 
Liberal must either be a hypocrite or a fool.” But we who, in 
that same year 1848, demanded and obtained, in the name of 
liberty and tolerance, the right for the Jesuits as well as for all 
others to teach,—we understood absolutely nothing of it; or, to 
speak more correctly, we did not act in good faith, for no Liberal 
Catholic can have good faith. We are the just object of derision 
to the Catholics who are not Liberal, and to Eee who are not 
Catholic. 

To preserve well the Catholic cause in the seed half of the 
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nineteenth century, there is nothing better than to lay before 
the eyes of contemporary Europe all the theories and all the. 
persecutions which were discovered in the middle ages, and 
to justify them by placing them under the patronage of a 
pope or a saint. In Spain, for example, care must be taken 
to bring to light the instruction of the holy Pius V. to the 
nuncio sanctioned by Philippe II. to deplore the weakness of 
this King in the pursuit of heretics, and to insist upon the 
necessity of inflicting on them temporal chastisement. As a 
general thesis, we must declare decidedly that there is no modern 
liberty which is not pernicious in itself, and destructive in its 
effects; that liberty—not absolute and unlimited liberty —in itselt 
is a spiritual plague, and much more fatal than a corporal plague. 
“There is not,” it is said, “any healthy liberty—all liberty is 
diseased; there is no wise liberty—all liberty is a delirium.” 

T remark upon this, that when I and my contemporaries 
demanded in the two Chambers and the National Assembly, for 
the benefit of the Church, and especially the Jesuits, the liberty of 
teaching and of meeting, it was solely in the name and in the 
measure of the modern charters and constitutions, in the name of’ 
modern liberty—liberty of conscience and of the press and the 
tribune. When we seek to preserve ourselves from the passions 
and prejudices of our time, to be enlightened upon the nature 
of the modern Jesuits and their society, we meet the good 
and holy Père Ravignan, who said to his country, with a 
loyalty which is not to be questioned, “ France, I have believed 
in the religious liberty of my country. I reckon upon liberty of ° 
conscience, which assures me of nature’s fundamental law. 
Liberty of conscience is the solemn promise of the charter. I 
contend that it is a reality as much as in England, in Belgium, 
and the United States. If we fall in the fight, we leave behind 
us a violated charter, and liberty of conscience oppressed.” When 
in the memorable séance of February, 1850, my illustrious friend 
and colleague M. Thiers, in the name of the commission of which 
we were both. members, gained the definite battle which opened 
in France all the colleges of the Jesuits, it was by holding before 
the eyes of the Assembly, and in the face of our most furious 
opponents, the text of the Republican Constitution thus expressed : 
—“ Everyone shall have ‘liberty to profess his religion, and to 
receive from the’State liberty of worship and an equal protection. 
Citizens shall have the right to assemble, and to publish their 
thoughts by means of the press and by every other means.” 

We have all, then, done wrong; that is clear. As a good 
theologian, M. Renan alone is right—he and those like him who 
maintain that Catholicism, and above all Jesuitism, is absolutely 
incompatible with liberty. 
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It is long since I have passed the-age of ardent passions, but I 
declare, in reading these shameful recantations, I have blushed even 
to the white of the eyes, and trembled even to the tips of the fingers. 
I am not so much a child as to complain of theinconsequence and 

ingratitude of men in general, and of the Jesuits in particular, but 
` I say distinctly and emphatically that this tone of “rascal” and 
“ pedagogue,” applied to the ancient champions who are not all 
dead, to the ancient strifes which may be renewed to-morrow, is 
not becoming either to religion or to honourable. men. It is, 
perhaps, perfectly orthodox; I am no judge in a matter of theo- 
logy; but I believe that I am a judge in a matter of honour and 
honesty, and I affirm it is perfectly dishonest. As to the future, ` 
without declaring myself a prophet, it may be affirmed that more 
than one Jesuit will shed bitter tears in finding upon the path of 
the company the pages which their Roman confrères have just 
printed. in their official journal. Which of these good fathers 
` could complain if, three months after the publication of this mani- 
festo, the Spanish liberators, in proclaiming liberty of worship, 
should suppress and despoil the Jesuits? 

VII. Dear and holy Liberty! Notwithstanding the fools who 
blaspheme, and in spite of the wicked who abuse it, it will'be 
always the best remedy for all evils, as well as the most’ beautiful 
recompense of all the virtues. Were I to pass for an old dotard, ° 
for a fool thrice told, or, what is worse, for a monster of heresy, to 
the last liberty will be the cry of my conscience and my heart. 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE TRANSIT CAMPAIGN. 


HEN these pages appear* news will have been received 

from the greater number of the expeditions sent forth by 

the scientific nations to view the transit of Venus of December 9th; 
and although there will still remain several stations, and some 
among the most important, from which no news either of failure 
or success can have reached us, it will nevertheless be possible 
to form a satisfactory idca of the fortunes of the scientific cam- 
paign regarded as a whole. It need hardly be said that success 
or failure. depends in the main on conditions of weather. We 
may feel tolerably certain that the well-trained observers sent out 
by the scientific leaders of different countries will do their work 
wellif weather favours them. The accidental failure of instru- 
mental arrangements at the supreme moment of the transit, as 
observed at any station, is, of course, a source of risk which must 
not be wholly overlooked. It has happened before now ’that the 
clock driving an equatorial telescope has stopped during the pro- 
gress of the few minutes of totality in eclipse observations on which 
so much depends. In the very crisis of the photographic work by 
Lord Lindsay’s expedition (to India) in 1871, something went 
wrong with the machinery, a mishap of which very manifest signs 
are scen (I do not say can be scen, simply because they must be 
seen) in one of those excellent photographs by which, in conjunc- 
tion with Colonel Tennant’s, the long-vexed question of the sun’s 
corona was disposed of. Nevcrtheless the chances arc,.on the 


* In an addendum somo of tho results of the scientific campaign are noted 
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whole, against the occurrence of mishaps of the kind. And 
speaking generally, it may be said that everything depends on 
the conditions of weather at the stations selected for observing 
the transit. l 
Every station, however, is not equally important in this respect. 
Some operations are only subsidiary to the gcneral scheme. 
Certain stations are of primary, others only of secondary impor- 
tance. Again, some stations are only important from their connec- 
tion with other special stations, being either useless or of small 
valuo if observations fail in these associated though often distant 
regions. Accordingly, the real significance of the news received 
from the seat-of scientific war can only be judged by those who are 
acquainted with the complete strategic scheme of operations. My 
object in the present paper is to give such an account of the 
position of the scientific army, as shall enable the reader to attach 
true weight to the news, whether of success or failure, received 
from the different observing parties. I shall take the opportunity 
to describe also the points in which the actual plan of operations 
differs from, and has the advantage over that originally proposed. 
For I find that some misapprehension exists on this point, owing to 
the imperfect nature of statements which have been made during 
the last twelve or fourteen months—in fact, during the interval 
which has elapsed since the actual arrangements were adopted. 
We may regard the methods of observation as divisible into 
two classes: first, those in which each observer sees the whole 
transit, or at least both the beginning and the end; and, secondly, © 
` those in which each observer sees either the beginning or the 
_end of transit under conditions specially favourable for determining 
the sun’s distance. This division extends-to photographic opera- 
tions as well as to time observations, and includes also those direct 
observations whose object is to determine the actual position of 
Venus on the sun’s face. We may use, to distinguish these 
classes from each other, the terms Halleyan and Delislean, simply 
because Halley was the first astronomer to suggest the observa- 
tion of a transit’s duration (requiring, of course, the observations 
of the beginning and the end); while Delisle was the first who 
suggested the observation of the exact time when the transit 
either began or ended. We may, if we please, call one method 
the “method of durations,” and the other the “ahsolute time 
method,” and thus avoid the mention of either Halley’s name or 
Delisle’s; but, for my ‘own part, I cannot see the adyantage of 
this result; on the contrary, it appears to me pleasanter, and, on 
the whole, fairer, to give to those astronomers credit for the 
methods which they invented.” 


* “Tt is well,” justly remarks Huxley, “to turn aside from the fretful stir of the 
prosent, and to dwell with gratitude and respect upon the services of ‘those mighty men 
` S o o 
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Now, the disposition of the scientific corps d’armée for applying 
these various methods is in all transits somewhat as follows :— 
C. NORTH-EASTERN 


A. Nort- WESTERN B. NORTHERN 








DELISLEAN HALLEYAN DELISLEAN 
Wine. CENTRE. Wine. 
D. Socrn- WESTERN E. SOUTHERN F. Sourn-Eastern 
DELISLEAN UALLEYAN DELISLEAN 
Wine. CENTRE. WING. 








Fig. 1.—The general disposition of the forces for observing a transit of Venus. 


The wings A and F act in co-operation, both observing cither 
ingress or ogress, as the case may be. The wings C and D, in 
` like manner, act in co-operation, both observing either egress or 
ingress, as the case may be. And of course the central forces 
B and E act in co-operation, one observing durations most 
lengthened, and the other observing durations most shortened— 
sometimes the northern region and sometimes the southern being 
that where the transit lasts longest. 

- But although in all transits the arrangement of the observing 
forces must be in a general sense as above, yet special differ- 
ences arise which importantly modify the extent of the regions 
to be occupied by the respective corps d'armée, and the import- 


ance of the services which they are to be called upon to ` 


render. Suppose, for instance, that the regions A and C are 
closer together than usual; then the central army overlaps the 
two wings, or in other words’ a double service is required from 
the flanks of the central corps; the flank towards A has to 
observe duration, and also to make the Delislean observations for 
which the wing A is specially intended; the flank towards C 
must observe duration, and also do the work proper to the wing 
C. Nay, if A and C are very close together, the whole ‘Halleyan 
force has double work, and its central portion has a treble duty, 
being able to observe effectively not only the duration of transit, 
but also the absolute time of ingress and egress. The Halleyan 
centre becomes in such a case the most important by far of the 
three divisions; in fact, the wings A and C are reduced into mere 
flanking bodies, the greater part of the Delislean work apper- 
taining to the Halleyan army. Similar remarks apply, of course, 
to the southern forces. 

On the other hand, suppose A and C to be unusually far apart, 
then a little consideration will show that the central region, 


of eld who have gono down to the gravo with thoir weapons of war,’ but who, while 
they lived, won splendid victories ovor ignorance.” Halloy and Delisle may not, indeed, 
stand in the foremos$ rank among discoverers, but they served the cause of science faith- 
fally and well. and it sooms unfair to banish their names from the position they have so 
long oceupied. 
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though wide in extent, is very little worth occtipying. For 
suppose the wing C* is to observe ingress occurring earlier than 
the mean, so that the wing A is to observe egress occurring later 
than the mean; while the central body B is to observe duration 
lengthened by these combined effects. Then in the case 
supposed, the central region is so far away from C that there is 
very little lengthening on account of the early occurrence of 
ingress, while it is so far away from A that there is very little 
lengthening on account of the late occurrence of egress. There 
is therefore very little lengthening on the-whole near the centre 
of the Halleyan region, and of course matters are not improved 
by approaching either C or A, since whatever increase is thus 
made in the lengthening on account of approach to C, is counter- 
balanced by the shortening on account of recession from A, and 
vice versa. The same is manifestly true if late ingress is to be 
observed from A, and early egress from ©. Also this reasoning 
applies unchanged to soythern stations. 

One other relation, not general like the last, but specially 
affecting either northern or southern stations, has to be noticed 
before we consider the actual strategic position in the case of the 
transit of 1874. Over regions on the eastern side of the field of 
the ‘campaign the sun is approaching the western horizon, or 
descending; over regions on the western side he is passing from 
the eastern horizon, or ascending. Accordingly if the beginning 
of the transit is observed from one of the eastern regions, as from 
C, then, as it must be near sunset, the end of the transit will not 
be: seen there,—in other words, the Halleyan northern centre 
does not in this case overlap the north-eastern Delislean wing. 
But if the end of the transit is observed from one of the eastern 
regions, as from F in the case just supposed, then, as it must be 
near sunset, the beginning must have occurred in the middle of 
the day, so that the whole transit having been visible over F, 
the “Halleyan southern centre overlaps this, the south-eastern 


. Delislean wing. In the case supposed, it must further hold that 


egress is observed from A—that is, the end of the transit from a 
place where the sun has lately risen,—and therefore the beginning 
must have happened before day broke. Hence the whole transit 


* For reasons which need not be discussed here (though sirfficiently simple with 
suitable illustration), the eastern wings always have the work of early observation, 
whether of ingress or egress, while the western wings have the work of late observation, 
Also 1t is to be noticed that the north-eastern wing as C, and the south-western wing as 
D, are both for observing the same phase, whether ingress or ogress, and the north- 
western and south-eastern are also both for observing the same phase, so that in every 
transit one or other of the two following arrangements exists :— 


Either Or 


A. Late Egress. C. Early Ingress. A. Late Ingress. O. Early Egress. 
D. Late Ingress. F. Early Egress. D. Late Egress. F. Early Ingress. 
(As ın the transit of 1874.) (As ın the transit of 1882.) 


, 
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cowd not be observed by the observing army at A; or, in other 
words, the northern Halleyan centre does not overlap the north- 
western Delislean wing. Whereas, since in the case supposed 
the beginning of transit is observed from D, where the suń has 
lately risen, the end of transit must occur in the middle of 
thé day, or the whole transit must be observable. In other 
words, the southern Halleyan centre overlaps the south-western 
Delisican wing. In the case supposed, therefore, which corresponds 
to that of the transit of 1874, the northern Halleyan centre is ` 
distinct from the two northern Delislean wings, while the southern 
Halleyan centre overlaps the southern Delislean wings. And it 
can ¢asily be scen that if carly ingress is observed from F instead 
of C, then all these relations are reversed, the southern Halleyan 
bentre being distinct from the two southern Delislean wings, and the 
northern Halleyan centre overlapping the two northern Delislean 
„wings. This, for instance, is the case in the transit of 1882. 

The relations just considered, as I have said, distinguish 
specially the northern from the southern’ observing regions in 
any given transit; they do not of themsclves affect the fitness of 
one transit as compared with another for the use of particular 
methods. The one chicf point on which the last-namod question 
depends, is, as shown, the distance between the Dclisleau wings 
in cither hemisphere. If the two northern, and also, the two 
southern, Delislcan wings* are ucar together, then the Halleyan 
centres become an important strategic position, if only geo- 
graphical relations admit of their being occupied. If the two 
northern, and also the two southern, Delislean wings are far apart, 
they must be treated as separate armies, the central Halleyan 
region béing too weak to be occupied with advantage. 

. Now, owing to peculiaritics depending on the effects of the 
earth’s rotation, it ehances that, ewteris paribus, the Delislean wings 
are nearer together in the case of the later transit of such a pair 
as the transits of 1874 and 1882, tlian they are in the case 
of the carlicr transit. This was early observed by Delisle, 
Ferguson, and others, m the case of the transits of 1761 and 
1769, and was first generalised, I think, by Encke, though pos- 
sibly other mathematicians may have proved it before he did. 
Applied to the transits of 1874 and 1882, it would Icad the astro- 
nomer to leave unoccupied as useless the Halleyan centres both 


northern and southern in 1874, and to limit the occupation of. . 


those strategic positions to the transit of 1882. And in point of 
fact this happened, in such sort that the whole attention of the 
astronomical world was directed to the occupation of the Delislean 
wings in 1874, which thus came to be regarded as distinct armies of 


* Practically tito distance betwoon the two northern wings is equa to that between 
the two southern Delislean wings. 
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observation. The original strategic position, then, for the’transit 
of 1874 was this :— 


A. Nortu-WesTern 0. NORTH-EASTERN 
DELISLEAN Army. é DELISLEAN ÅRMY. 
{To observe late egress.) (To observe early ingress.) 
D. South- WESTERN ; ` F. Sourn-Hastrern 
DELISLEAN ARMY. , DELISLEAN ARMY. 
(To observe late ingress.) (To observe early egress.) 


Fig. 2.—The original strategic. arrangement for the transit of 1874, consisting of four 
Delislean corps armée, co-operating crosswise, C with D, and A with F. 

It had been overlooked that the Delislean wings are brought 
into greater proximity by the shortness of a transit’s duration, 
and that this cause may operate as effectively as those causes 
which render the later ¢ransit of a pair preferable in this respect, 
if other matters are equal. By an over-hasty generalisation the 
second ‘transit of a pair was regarded as always preferable; and no 
special inquiry was made into the effect of the short duration 
of the transit of 1874; a relation by which the two northern 
Delislean wings, and also the two southern, are brought so close 

‘together that the Halleyan centres become of extreme strategic 
importance, 

So soon as this circumstance was noted, it became clear that, 
instead of the strategic position of fig. 2, the true disposition of 
the observing forces was that shown in fig. 3 :— 


A. NORTH-WESTERN B. as O. NORTH-EASTERN 
Derisrean Winc. HAA DELISLEAN WING. g 
D. Soura-WeEstern - F. Sourn-EasteRn 
' © SOUTHERN HALLEYAN ARMY. ee 
DELISLEAN FLANK, DELISLEAN PLANE. 


KJ 
Fig. 8,~-The actual strategic arrangement for the transit of 1874, consisting of two Hal- 


leyan central corps d'armée, the northern flanked by two Delislean winys, the southern 
more extended, so that it overlaps the two Delsleun wings, which thus become merely the 
flanks of the southern array. t 


Having now considered the disposition of the scientific army, 
let us next inquire in what manner its various divisions have been 


` 
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provided for, and the relative chances, as well as the relative 
importance of success along various portions of the line of battle. 

We will first take the Delislean corps d'armée, not as assigning to 
them greater importance, but because they were organised earliest’ 
—in fact, they were provided for before the possibility of supple- 
menting the strategic arrangement by Halleyan forces had been 
recognized. 

Let it be observed, to begin with, that should news reach us 
that observation of ingress or egress has been made at any 
Delislean station, we shall not thence alone be able to‘infer that 
perfect success has been achieved. Something more is required. 
This will be seen at once when we consider that for success by 
this method the absolie time of the phenomenon must be known. 
Take Greenwich time as a convenient representation of absolute 
time. If at any station we can determine what was the exact 
moment of Greenwich time at which ingress or egress occurred, 
we have, so far as that station is concerned, the requisite data for 
Delisle’s method. To ascertain this, we must know the exact longi- 
tude of the place—in other words, the exact difference between, 
local time at the place and local time at Greenwich, and we must 
also know the local time at which ingress or egress occurred. 
The determination of the longitude-is a matter which can be 
managed by various methods, and at any time, before or after the 
transit itself.* Local time is another matter, and that it may be 
accurately determined, there must be clear nights either imme- 
diately before or immediately after the day. of the transit; for 
observation of the sun upon the meridian is not a sufficiently accu- . 
rate method for time determination, which can only be properly 
effected under the actual conditions by observing star-transits, 
We require, then, in order to be assured of complete success at 
Ddiislean stations, to know not only that ingress or egress (as the 
case may be) has been observed, but that there have been clear 
nights for keeping the astronomical clock right. 

The north-eastern Delislean wing, C in fig. 3, has the charge of 
early ingress, and therefore of all the allied forces this will first 
come into action. It is farmed entirely of British astronomers, no 
less than three observing parties, each consisting of several 
members, having been despatched by this country to the Sand- 
wich Isles, to secure the adequate observation of “accelerated 


s 


* One rather wonders that in somo cases observing parties havo been sent to desert 
places three months in advance in order to determine longitudes which may prove to be 
utterly valueless, It would have been better to wait until after the transit had been 
observed, before carrying out the long and troublesome work of determining longitudes for 
such places. The longitude of Kergnolen Island, for example, has long been known with 
all desirable exactness, having been determined in the ordinary fashion for such placeg. 
This lenoitude, determined with the extreme accuracy required for the transit observa- 
tions, will be of no geographical utility whatevor, so that if there 1s bad woather on the 
day of transit, all the work of determining tho longitudo will have boon thrown away. 
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ingress.” The stations selected are Honolulu, Hawaii, and Kauaii; 
andthe whole force isunder the command of Captain G. L. Tupman, 
the general chief of the British operations, and one to whom 
British science owes much in this matter. As all the stations are 
clustered closely “together, we shall probably hear from all of 
them at the same time. It is rather unfortunate, perhaps, that 
the observing parties forming this important Delislean wing were 
not more widely scattered. But the fact is that assistance was 
expected from America and France. For, in the original scheme, 
when as yet the co-operation of Halleyan forces had not been 
considered, Marquesas was indicated as a station: which the 
French might be expected to occupy; and later, the American 
astronomers were invited to occupy Tahiti. ‘Unquestionably the 
north-eastern Delislean wing would have been very much 
strengthened had those two islands been occupied; ‘and it would, 
perhaps, have been well if we could have known earlier that 
- France had determined to undertake other work (America de- 
clined to occupy Tahiti eighteen months ago). However, it has: 
‘doubtless been felt that important though this north-eastern region 
is, other regions are still more important; and for these, as we shall 
presently see, America and France have made noble provision. 

Supposing we have bad news from the Sandwich Isles, Delisle’s 
method, as applied to the beginning of the transit, will be known 
to have failed. If, as we all hope, the news from this region is 
good, then all that will be needed to make the observation of the 
beginning of transit entirely successful, is that at the stations D 
(fig. 3), forming the south-western Delislean flank of the southern 
array, there should have been ‘good weather at the time of ingress, 
and clear nights either before or after. 

This south-western region has been strongly occupied; though, 
as I write, I hear with regret reports of the failure of an Ame- 
ican expedition to occupy one of the most important posts in 
this region. Kerguelen Land has been occupied in great force 
by two English parties, one American party, and one German 
perty. ‘The Americans had intended to have a second party at 
' Crozet Island, but unfortunately rough weather prevailed for 
some time after this expedition reached that place, and having 
to push on with the other Observing parties, they were compelled 
to leave the Crozets. From conversations which I had with 
‘Captain Raymond, the head of the Crozet party, I learn that the 
idea of occupying the Crozets had been adopted late by American 
astronomers, and was apparently suggested by the failure of 
England to occupy this coign of vantage. It appears that a 
landing is practicable in moderate weather; and that only the 
circumstance above mentioned (that the “Swatara” had to convey 
other American parties to Kerguelen Land, Melbourne, Bluff 
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Harbour, and Chatham Island) prevented them from waiting until 
the weather moderated sufficiently to allow them to land. It is. 
one of the unfortunate circumstances connected with the arrange- 
ments for the present transit (counterbalanced, however, by many 
fortunate circumstances) that the greatest naval country i in. the 
‘world has preferred to have two observing parties in Kerguelen 
Island, rather than to have one there and one on the Crozets.* 

Next to the too-crowded Island of Kerguelen, Bourbon is the 
most important station on the south-western Delislean flank. It 
is occupied by the Dutch. St. Paul’s Island is occupied by the 
French ; Mauritius by Lord Lindsay’s party; and Rodriguez by 
an English official party. These axe the chief str ategic points for- 
observing the retarded ingress. Should observations fail in the 
Sandwich Isles, the success of the south-western wing would be 
of no value for Delisle’s method; but the stations in the south- 
west differ importantly from the Sandwich group in this respect— . 
that their value does not depend solely on Delisle’s method; on 
the contrary, they are all of them important Halleyan stations. 
So that, should bad news reach us from the Sandwich Isles, we 
need by no means regard the south-western wing as thereby 
necessarily rendered uscless, as would have been the case accord- 
ing to the original programme. One of its two chances will have 
been lost, but another and a better one will still remain. 

The Delislean wings for obscrving the end of transit—viz., 
F and A in figs. 2 and 3—have next to be considered. The wing: 
F is for observing egress where it occurs earliest, and corresponds 
in character to the wing D, being overlapped by the great 
southern Halleyan centre. The very best station in this region 
is one which was somehow entirely overlooked in the original 
programme—viz., Campbell Island. Here the French with 
laudable zeal, and no whit discouraged by the unpleasantness of’ 


= It is, in fact, almost unintolligible—like the crowding of three stations on the Sand- 
wich Isles; for though the superiority of the Crozets over all other southorn stations 
geometrically, and their fitness geographically, wero not originally recognized, yot they 
have beon recognised now for sighteen months or so by our official astronomers, Indeed, 
we havo it on the authority of the confidential representative of official astronomy, that 
tho Amoricans were specially invited to occupy the Crozets by the. author of the 
original scheme. How it came to pass that while the qualities of the Orozets were thus 
recognised in a specially public manner (a foreign country boing taken into our 
astronomers’ counsels in this respect), while yet two English parties occupy Kerguelen 
Island, where already two other nations had decided to have stations, is very difficult to 
explain. A fanciful person might be struck by the coincidence between this case and 
~ that of the Sandwich Isles, and almost recognizo a certain spirit of contradiction in this . 
matter, conceiving official astronomy as arguing on this wise—“It has been suggested 
that north-eastern stations whence the whole transit can bo seon, are more important 
than the proposed station on the Sandwich Isles: to show how little we care for this 
argument, we will now not have one station on the Sandwich Isles, but three. It has 
beon said ‘that the Crozet Islos are superior in astronomical value to Kerguelen Island : 
this may be so, but we will now have two stations instead of one on Kerguelen Island,. 
and zone atthe Crozets,” But this cannot be the real explanation; the true student of 
science never acts in the imagined manner. Besides, this explanation is quite incon- 
sistent with the invitation addressed to Amorica to occupy the Crozets. 
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the place, have established a station: hri is reported also that the 
American party, under Captain Raymond, which failed to effect a 
landing at the Crozets, has been established here, having received 
an intimation of the great advantages of the station when already 
on their way to Melbourne.* The next station in point of astr o- 
nomical value is Chatham Island, mehtioned in the original 
programme only to be rejected, because, through an error of 
calculation, it appeared that the sun would be “too low.”f Here 
also there will be an observing party of American astronomers, 
Next in value is Bluff Harbour, New Zealand, occupied by America; 
then Christchurch, New Zealand, occupied by English astronomers; 
then the Auckland Isles, occupied by Germany; Hobart Town, 
by America; and lastly, Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, where 
doubtless Australian astronomers will make useful observations. 

The north-western wing A is the most strongly. occupied of all 
the Delislean regions. The Russians occupy twelve or thirteen 
stations in Western Siberia, the English occupy Roorkee in North 
India (a region overlooked in the original programme, but now 
amply provided for), as well as several stations around Alexandria 
scarcely inferior in astronomical value. The Germans are under- 
stood to have a station in Persia. ‘On the whole, itis unlikely that 
the operations on this wing will‘fail; though, of course, if observa- 
tions are not successfully made by the south-eastern Delislean 
wing, the success of the north-western wing will be of no avail. 

Now, however, we are to enquire into the conditions of success 
in the two Halleyan corps d'armée,—B, the northern, presenting a 
relatively contracted front, and distinct from the Delislean wings 
A and ©; F, the southern Halleyan army, spreading out over the 
whole southern region, insomuch that even the Delislean flanks. 
are parts of the effective Halleyan forces. 

Let it, in the first place, be noted that although the northern 
Halleyan centre is distinct from the Delislean wings properly so 
called, yet all the northern Halleyan stations have a secondary 
Delislean value; and though not one of them is absolutely first- 
rate either for observing ingress or egress, yet some of them, by 
-being high in the second class for both i ingress and egress, acquire 
’ a Delislean value equivalent, if not surpassing, that of a first-class 
‘Delislean station for one or other of these two phases. Take, for 
instance, the Russian station near Nertschinsk Mines. Here 
ingress is accelerated by six minutes, whereas at Hawaii the 
acceleration amounts to eleven minutes, so that Nertschinsk is 


# If this is true, the fortune of that party has beon singular in setting out first to 
occupy a station which had been rejected in‘ the original programme thotgh the bestin ' 
‘the class, and finally occupying one which had beon overlooked altogether in the original 
programme though the best in another class. 


+ Tho sun will really be six degrees highor at this station than the minimum elevation. 
-at which useful observations can be made. 
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considerably inferior in value to Hawaii; again, the egress is - 
retarded at Orsk by nearly Avclve minutes, whereas at Nertschinsk 
it is retarded only ten minutes, so that Nertschinsk is inferior in 
value to Orsk: but at Hawaii the egress is not seen at all, nor the 
ingress at Orsk, and manifestly Nertschinsk, where both phases 
can be seen, each considerably affected, is at least equal in 
value to either of the other two, even regarded only with 
reference to its Delislean qualities. But of course it is the 
combination of these two effects, whereby the duration of the 
transit at Nertschinsk is increased nearly sixteen minutes, which 
gives to this station its chief value. It cannot be doubted that 
when the triple value of Nertschinsk is thus considered, we must 
regard this station as absolutely the most important in an astro- 
nomical sense of all the northern stations occupied for observing 
the transit. Meteorologically, also, it is well reported of,—in fact, 
though the cold is intense there- in winter, the chances of clear 
weather appear to be greater at Nertschinsk, and at other 
Siberian stations, than in any of the other regions. Russia occu- 
pies ten other excellent Halleyan stations in Siberia; America 
occupies one at Vladivostok, in Siberia; one at Tien-tsin; and 
another in Japan. France .occupies Pekin, Yokohame, and | 
Saigon in Cochin-China. Germany has a station at Chefoo in 
China.. The only English station which can be called Halleyan, 
though its chief importance is Delislean, is Roorkee in ‘North 
India, where, however, the duration will not be lengthened more 
than seven minutes. 

It will be seen that the northern Halleyan army has good 
prospects of success. Bad weather is hardly likely to prevail simul- 
. taneously at so many stations spread over so extensive a region. 

The southern Halleyan army is the force about which most 
anxiety was formerly entertained. Provision was made very late 
for this part of the strategic position—owing first to the supposition 
that Halley’s method could not be applied at all, and secondly to the ` 
doubts entertained as to the occupation of the northern Halleyan 
region by Russia. Fortunately, all the southern stations provided 
for as Delislean, were found to be Halleyan also,* and some of them 
so excellent as Halleyan ‘stations as to render a very slight addition 
necessary to make sufficient provision for applying the method. 
For instance, at Kerguelen Land, where the ingress is retarded 
eleven and a half minutes egress is accelerated five minutes, 
so that the duration is shortened sixteen and a half minutes; and 
at Campbell Island, where egress is accelerated ten and a half 


a  * Tt is strange now to notice how in the original programme the fact was wholly 
overlooked that the end of the transit would be favourably visible at the stations pro- 
vided for observing the beginning, and the beginuing at stations provided for Sten’ 
the end of the traneit,—quandogue bonus dormttat Homerus, 
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minutes ingress is retarded three minutes, so that duration is 
reduced thirteen and a half minutes. And the value of these and 
other southern stations is greatly enhanced by the consideration 
that it is not merely the duration which will be observed by 
timing the beginning and end of the transit, but the whole pro- 
gress of the transit by means of photography, and also by the 
actual measurement of Venus’s place on the sun at successive 
equal intervals during the whole time of transit. It is to be 
` noticed that southern stations have been occupied by France 
and America with special reference to the observation of the whole 
transit, these nations having declined to occupy any northern 
station where the whole transit cannot be observed. In fact, 
Janssen himself, the inventor of a most ingenious method ‘of 
obtaining photographic records of either the beginning or the 
end of a transit, has gone to Yokohama with the express object 
of combining observations at this station with those made at 
St. Paul’s, considering this combination, as Faye recently stated, 
“almost perfect for the Halleyan method.” A similar remark 
applies to the American and German observing parties over the 
whole southern region. Their express object is the observation 
of the whole transit, the American astronomers, in'‘declining to 
occupy Tahiti, indicating this as a point of primary importance. 
We may presume that the English observing parties in the south 
will also carefully study the whole transit, though some official 
writers appear to prefer saying that the beginning and end will 
be carefully timed, to saying that duration will be timed. The 
fact really is, that if weather is favourable, Halley’s method 
will be applied both im the north and south, with the advantage 
of the most careful longitude estimations (not absolutely necessary 
for the method, but appreciably increasing the accuracy of its 
application), and also of time-measurements by clocks superidr to 
those actually necessary to time a duration of about four hours. 
Thus, if weather prove unfavourable for the observation either of 
ingress or egress, but one of these is well observed, the result 
will be, at least, a moderately good and, perhaps, an excellent 
Delislean observation; and if weather favour both observations, 
the result will be one excellent and one moderately good 
Delislean observation, besides one excellent Halleyan observation. 
As the southern Halleyan army is spread very widely, we may 
fairly hope for success of this triple kind at more than one 
southern station, This, however, is the weakest part of the line 
of battle. Two or three more southern stations—and: especially 
one or two near the Antarctic continent, if it could but have been 
managed—would have made the southern more nearly equal to 
the northern array in strength and as respects weather chances. 
It would seem, however, that the hopes held out by Admiralty 
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‘officers on this point in 1869 were fallacious in some way, and that, 
in fact, to use their dwn words, the places named were “little 
better than geographical myths.” The Crozets might, perhaps, 
have heen occupied by. England, since England, by inviting 
America to occupy them, admitted their suitability. Probably 
too great reliance was placed on the chance that the well- 
known zeal of: America in the cause of science would ensure the 
acceptance of the invitation, and the fact was overlooked that . 
America, being so far from the scene of action, and not having, 
as England has, conveniently accessible colonies near at band, 
, would send all her southern parties in one ship, and so not be 
able to wait at the Crozets if weather proved unsuitable for the 
admittedly difficult task of effecting a landing there. 

Onithe whole, however, the southern Halleyan army has good | 
chances of success; and unquestionably the addition of a station 
at Kerguelen Land, and of the stations at St. Paul’s, Campbell, 
and Bourbon, besides Bluff Harbour, Hobart Town, and other 
stations, has greatly increased these chances since the time when 
the matter was the subject of controversial writing in the spring 
of 1873. 

One other strategic position in the south remains to be men-. 
tioned—the region, namely, where at the middle of the transit 
Venus will be thrown farthest from the sun’s centre. This 
region is photographically important, but is in one respect dis- 
tinguished from the Halleyan region where Venus’s chord of 
transit is farthest from the sun’s centre,—the whole transit is not 
visible. Cape Town is the only occupied station where this 
method, which may be called the mid-transit method, will be 
applied. Other methods are so conveniently available, and are 
provided for so abundantly, that perhaps no great importance can 
‘be attached to the omission of adequate provision for this simple 
method. But it is as well to call attention to the value of the 
method; for in a transit like that of 1882, where Halley’s method 
cannot be employed, the strategic position, otherwise as pre- 
carious as the original position for 1874, can be strengthened 
greatly by providing for the mid-transit method.* 

I trust that by the time these lines appear, the news received 
from the nearer stations will be such as to leave in little doubt 
the success of the whole scheme of operations. But it will not 
be until we have heard from Kerguelen Land, Campbell Island, 
and St. Paul’s, in the south; and from Nertschinsk, Vladivostok, 
and North China and Japan in the north, that we shall be assured 
sof the absolute success of the operations of December 9th, 1874. 


* Patagonia, Fuego, and the islands south of Cape Horn are the most suitable places 
for tho photographic record of mid-tiansit in 1882, unless the Antarctic Continent can be 
reaghed. : 
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Next after these in importance. are the New Zealand stations, 
Chatham Island, and Bourbon, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, in the 
south, and Roorkee and the western Russian stations in the 
north, Success in the Sandwich Isles and in the Suez stations 
will be important, or the reverse, according as there has been 
success on the south-western and south-eastern flanks, respec- 
tively. The remaining stations can ‘only be regarded as of 
‘subsidiary importance. 
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ADDENDUM. 


The folówing abstract summarizes the news received up to 
December 21st, inclusive :— 


, I. DELISLEAN OPERATIONS. 
(Including photographie records of contact at Ingress or Egress.) 
1, INGRESS, 


-Accelerated Ingress (O, fig. 3). 
First-class stations: Sandwich Isles. No news, 
» Sedond-class stations. Success. ` 
Retarded Ingress (D, fig. 3). 
First-class stations: Kerguelen Land, &c. No news. : 
Second-clags stations: Bourbon, Rodriguez, &c. No nows. 


2, EGRESS. : 
Accelerated Egress (F, fig. 8). 
First-class stations : Campbell Island Non ° 
Chatham Island f ““° TOWS 
New Zealand Government station, Total failure, 
Second-class stations: Melbourne, Success, 
' . Hobart Town. Doubtful news, 
Adelaide. Failure. 
Retarded Egress (A, fig. 3). 
First-class stations: Wostern Siberia, Total failure. 
, Second-class stations: Egyptian Government stations, Full success, 
Roorkee, British station. Full success. 


DELISLEAN Resuirs.—Ineress: Doubtful. Eorrss: Almost total failur o, owing to 
failure in New Zealand; but success in Campbell Island and Chatham Island may 
‘partially retrieve matters, 


I. HALLEYAN OPERATIONS. 


(Including photographic records of chord of transit and du ect measurement.) 


Lengthened duration (B, fig. 3). 
First-class stations: Nertschinsk, Nagasaki, Yokohama, &. Complete success. 
Second-class stations - Roorkee, Madras, &c, Partial success, 
Shortened duration (E, fig. 3). 
First-class stations: “Ker guelen, Campbell, &. No news. 
Second-class stations, Melbourne: Hobart Town, &. Success, 


HALLEYAN RESULTS.—À good success, which, if favourable news be received from the 
first-class southern Halleyan stations, will become such a success as tho most sanguine 
scarcely ventured to hope for, 
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CHURCH PROSPECTS. 


HE condition of the Church of England, regarded as a com- 
munion organized for the conservation of faith and spiritual 
life in the English people, is at this moment such as might not 
unreasonably suggest despondent apprehension. I refer expressly 
to circumstances which have affected it during the last twelve 
months. Its fundamental creed has’ been attacked by assailants 
whose moral worth is as unquestioned as their rare intellectual 
power, in an open and plain-spoken manner which may well be 
described as unprecedented; and it has entered at the same 
time upon a crisis of internal contention, which brings to light the 
grave differences of opinion existing amongst its members, and 
which threatens to end in some Kind of schism. Assailed so 
dangerously from without, weakened by disunion within, the 
Church of England is in the case which history has repeatedly 
marked as that of a falling commonwealth. It is no wonder that 
we hear the language of despondency, which is not always well- 
balanced or just, spoken by Churchmen of various opinions who 
yearn for a confident faith and a happy Christian unity. Assu- 
redly we of the Church, of England cannot look round us without 
anxiety. There are heavy clouds on our horizon. But the signs 
of commotion in the air, the sounds as of calling to arms, the 
widely diffused and penetrating agitation in men’s minds, may be 
interpreted by-the hopeful as indications of a coming time in 
which English Christian life is to be more thorough, more 
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$ > 
. enlightened, and‘ more comprehensive. Abové all, we may see 


good omens for the Church of England in the renewal of the 
old significant interaction of religion and politics.* 

I have no wish to persuade any one to make light of the 
difficulties with which the Church of England will have to contend 
in the immediate future. They are ‘undoubtedly very serious, 
and it would be foolish and impolitic to shut our eyes to them, or 
to underrate their gravity. ‘But these difficulties, not excluding 
those which might be called speculative, are such as can best be 
overcome by healthy life and activity. The problems with which 
we have to deal will certainly never be solved by bare argument.’ 
And in that memorable testimony to the value and authority of 
Hope, to which I shall have again to refer, Mr. Mill has reminded 
us that where danger is to be feared, it is the more necessary to 
cherish a hopeful state of mind :— 


“ It is not found in practice that those who take life cheerfully are less 
alive to rational prospects of evil or danger, and more careless of making 
due provision against them, than other people. _ The tendency is rather’ the 
other way, for a hopeful disposition gives a spur to the faculties, and keeps 
all I active energies in good working order.” —(Three Essays on Religion, 
p. 246.) es ; 


In this critical time, therefore, it seems especially desirable that 
we should take note of any new phases in the history of the 
Church of England, from thé consideration of which we may 
honestly derive encouragement.- Such new phases are—the re- 
cently assumed attitude of unbelief, and the action of Parliament 
with reference to thé internal discipline of the Church. I shall 
endeavour to show what there is in these movements to entourage 
those whose hope for the future is bound up with the growth of 
Christian ‘faith and life in the English people. 


I 


It has been clear for some time that, even as an’ Establishment, 
the Church of England is in more danger from the spread of un- 
belief than from the natural and excusable jealousy of Noncon- 
formists. We have seen sccpticism spreading through the thought 
of all classes of society, with a propagative action like that of 
fever-germs or the spores of a fungus. How is the Church to be 
preserved, we have asked, if men cease to believe in the Gospel? 
Or rather, our question has been—Who will have the heart to care 
for the outward forms, the endowments, and the ministrations of a 


* Compare what Mr. John Morley has remarked in bis work on Compromise :—‘ Of 
all societies since the Roman Republic, and not even excepting the Roman Repubhc, 
England has beon tho most emphatically and essentially political . . . . It was 
hardly until the reformed doctrine became associated with analogeus ideas and corre- 
sponding precepts in government, that peoplo felt at home with it, and became really 
interested in it.” —ÇP, 82.) 
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national Christianity which has no longer any real life in the 
convictions of the people? Ifthe faith of the English people is 
drawn increasingly along the broad lines laid down in the ancient 
traditions of the Church, there will be no general desire for dis-' 
establishment. If it perseveringly deserts those traditions, the 
Church will have no right to be the public Church of the country, 
though it is sure to remain so, through the power of vested inte- 
rests, somewhat longer than it ought. What, then, are the signs 
` of the times as regards the ‘stability of the Christian faith under 
the assaults made upon it? 

I have admitted a general diffusion of scepticism. Men have 
seen many current religious beliefs—especially that of the infal- 
libility of the Bible, which was the boasted foundation of 
Protestantism—violently disturbed by historical: and scientific 
investigations. They have been uneasy through a conscious 
inability to determine how far the distinctive action of such 
inquiry could rightly claim to go. Whilst they have been not less 
religious than formerly, they have felt themselves unable to 
answer perplexing questions, or to formulate a defensible pro- 
‘fession of their faith, They have been duly impressed by the 
growing authority of science. The name of Science has been 
used very freely by advanced thinkers. It was Science here, and 
Science there; Science was to upset everything that’ good people 
had been accustomed to believe in; until some, perhaps, have 
been conscious of a feeling similar to that of Billaud, when he 
said to Robespierre, “ Avec ton Etre Suprême tu commences m’ 
embéter.” No one, indeed, could entertain any sentiment but 
that of respectful admiration towards the wonderful discoveries 
made by scientific men in the heaven above and in the earth 
beneath, in the microcosm and the macrocosm alike. But over 
and above these its definite achievements, Science was vaunted as 
having a kind of divine authority to lay down the laws of human 
life, to fix its boundaries, to assign its objects. Men were to go to 
Science for everything. The new infallible teacher was diffusing 
a mysterious awe; she was said to have in her train all the intel- 
lects amongst educated living men that were both able and honest. 
But there had been a good deal of reserve amongst many of the 
prophets of science; and this reserve in bringing its whole 
teaching to bear upon the departments of faith and morals, 
though far from being a calculated policy, had had the effect of a 
veil in exalting the probable greatness of the power which 
was waiting to declare itself, and in spreading a vague but 
depressing anticipation. 

But this last year has been a time of unveiling. We now know 
the worst. Many able persons appear to have felt in common 
that the time was come for unreserved openness of utterance. 
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The public mind had been familiarised with heterodoxy, and 
tolerance had been won for the most advanced forms of unbelief. 
There was no reason, it seemed, why those who held that Science 
ought to drive out the belief in Divine Revelation and Providence 
should not now assert and try to make good its full claims. The 
address of Professor Tyndall at Belfast had the most conspicuous 
stage for its challenge to the belief in a self-revealing God. His 
trumpet gave indeed a somewhat uncertain sound to the gencral 
ear, and his subsequent utterances have seemed to imply that, 
like one of Collins’s “ Passions,” he 


“Back recoiled, he know not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made,” 


But his eloquent address has naturally attracted great attention. 
I have every reason for speaking with the most cordial personal 
respect of Professor Tyndall and of Professor Huxley ; nor, 
indeed, should I care to speak here of any thinker whom I did 
not regard with respect, both for intellectual ability and for moral 
purpose. That the two eminent men whom I have named desire 
to have their opinion distinguished from what they understand 
by Atheism, ought to be enough to prevent anyone frdm fastening 
this title upon it. Their position is this—that we are wholly 
unable to know anything as to the Being or Nature of a God. 
By Atheism, they understand the claim to prove that there is no 
God, unknown or known, good, bad, or indifferent. Mr. Huxley 
natnrauy regards this extravagant claim as ridiculous :— 


“ Ofall the senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the de- 
monstrations of those philosophers who undertake to tell us all about the 
nature of God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed by the still 
greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to prove that there is no 
God. A ng Review, November, p. 578.) 


I was not aware, I confess, that any writer of extant books had 
ever pushed Atheism so far. There are, indeed, many who have 
argued against the possible existence of the Christian God—a 
Being at once almighty and perfectly good. Mr. Mill does so, 
and of course Mr. Huxley does not mean to call his arguments 
senseless babble; but I never heard of an Atheist who. if it were 
conceded that there is no God of whom we can possibly. know 
anything, would have been dissatisfied with such a_ conclusion. 
As regards the ordinary use of the term, the clergy, whose want 
of enlightenment is a trouble to the Professors, might quote in 
their excuse the following passages from two writers very tolerant 
of heterodoxy. Having mentioned Atheism, Mr. Mill adds: :— 


“ Including, in the present case under Atheism, the negative as well as 
positive > “form of disbelief in a God—viz., not only the dogmatic denial of : 
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his existence, but the denial that there is any evidence on either side, whtch 

„for most practical purposes amounts to the same thing as if the existence of a | 

God had been disproved.” —( Essays on Religion, p- 242.) 
\ 


Mr. John Morley having referred to the— . 


“ Two momentous questions which lie at the bottom. of all the great 
discussions of modern society ; first, whether there is a God, and, second, 
whether the soul is immortal,” 


gives the following alternative form to the first— 


“ In other words, whether our fellow-creatures are the highest beings 
who take an interest in us, or in whom we need take an interest,’-— (Oom- 
promise, p. 100.) 


For practieal purposes, as Mr. Mill says, the question whether there 
is a God may be taken to mean whether there is a God whom, in © 
any manner or degree, we can know. 

The aim of Professor Tyndall's address is to exhibit the victorious 
culmination of the efforts with which true science, from the primitive 
guesses of Democritus to the comprehensive philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, has been contending against the acknowledgement 
of any God other than an inscrutable cosmic force. Now at last, 
he intimates, we are ready for the final step. Science has been ` 
proving to us that all matter is made up of molecules, which in 
themselves are never changed, but only combined in various mix- 
tures, and that all force is similarly constant in sum, though it 
undergoes illusive transformations. We have seen life, such life as 
that of the most highly developed man, traced backwards to pri-- 
mordial germs. But it has been found difficult to conceive how a 
living thing, in its most primordial state, should grow out of dead 
atoms. Mr. Darwin appears willing to admit that a few original 
forms may have been created. Mr. Tyndall protests against this 
admission as reactionary weakness. “We need clearness and 
thoroughness here.” His own solution is a simple one. He pro- 
poses to change the definition of the atoms. Let the molecules be 
the things out of which all existing things, living as well as in- 
organic, have grown. With this hypothesis you certainly want: 
nothing—at least, after the molecules have come into existence— 
except the inscrutable cosmic force. And this hypothesis, we are 
assured, finally disposes of the anthropomorphic God. Ina sentence 


. which has become famous, Professor Tyndall thus enunciates his 
conclusion :— 


“ Abandoning all disguise, the confession which I feel bound to make 
before you is, that I prolong the vision backward across the boundary of 
the experimental evidence, and discern in-that matter, which we, in our 
ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of hfe.” 
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Now I do not enter into the question of the origin of life; I am 
not concerned to deny anything that may be affirmed as to the 
properties of matter or its molecules. The questions of interest for 
thase who believe in a God of righteousness and love are these 
—whether human reverence has a réal Object; whether human 
action has real responsibility; whether we may look upwards and 
onwards, or have nothing to do but to yield to pressure from behind 
aad below. Professor Tyndall’s doctrine of the growth of life out 
, of the primordial molecules through the operation of the cosmic 
force, is professedly intended to cover thought and emotion, as well 
as other forms of life. He has been telling us how Lucretius, 
Bruno, Darwin, Spencer have successively matured the conception 
that development arises out of the interaction of organisms and 
their environments. “Man in his totality” has thus come into 
_ being— : ` 

“ Onr states of consciousness are mere symbols of an oniside entity, 
which produces them and determines the order of their succession, but 
the real nature of which we can never know.” “Itis by the operation 


of an insoluble mystery that life is evolved, species differentiated, and 
mind unfolded, from their prepotent elements in the immeasurable past.” 


We were to demand clearness and thoroughness, and we seem 
to have them here. We éan form the mental picture, the Vorstel- 
lung, which Professor Tyndall thinks so indispensable to all sound 
speculation, of the development of life by the mutual play of 
organism and environment. But from this clear and thorough 
conception the sphere of morality and religion is absent. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall would never consent, however, to the extinction of 
morality and religion. He is not a Materialist, he protests, because 
he holds that evolution has created, not only the senses and the 
understanding, but also the emotional nature of man; and the 
emotional nature demands its appropriate gratification, The 
sentiment of religion will create forms for its satisfaction. Let it 
do so, says Professor Tyndall, so long as it is distinctly understood 
that these forms have no trustworthy reality, and that the force 
about which the sentiment of religion plays, is “absolutely in- 


scrutablé to the intellect of man.” But is it possible, I ask, that .- 


there should be any genuine and wholesome activity of the moral 
and religious emotions on these terms? If evolution is every- 
thing, how are we to find any solid basis for praise and blame, for 
moral selection and reprobation, for reverence and disgust? 
Dreams might help us, so long as we fancied the dreams to be 
waking visions; but dreams, which we are all the’ while to pro- 
nounce inexorably to be nothing more than dreams, even. if they 
could afford entertainment to the religious sentiment, can hardly 
give support in the moral struggles of life. And Professor Tyndall 
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seems to identify morality with religion, religion with poetry, and 
poctry with conscious fiction. In a generous panegyric of Mr. 
Carlyle, whom he places by the side of Socrates or the Maccabean 
Eleazar, he commends the nobleness that dares and suffers. But 
can any one conceive of the heroes of suffering and sacrifice as 
consciously feeding with appropriate creations of thcir own the 
sentiment which they know to have been evolved by the neces~ 
sary play of organism and environment ? 

“The lifting of the life,” says Professor Tyndall, “is the essential 
point; and as long as dogmatism; fanaticism, and intolerance are kept 
ee modes of leverage may be employed to raise life to a higher 
evel, 

Yes, but in order to use a lever to any effect we want a 
fulcrum; and Professor Tyndall requires us to cast out from the 
realm of reality the one eternal fulcrum on which the nobler 
efforts of men have poised: themselves. Get rid of all positive 
belief in anything but natural evolution; get rid of all “ dogma- 
tism, fanaticism, and intolerance,” and, surely you will expect an 
immediate languor to creep on the springs of moral effort. 

What, then, is the total impression that this interesting and 
eloquent address will leave on the mind of a Christian? He will 
be unable, I think, to resist the conclision that Evolution is a’ 
principal mode of the Divine Creation ; he will probably feel him- 
self quite incompetent to explain how the Divine Spirit acts on 
matter any more than how his own will acts.on his own nervous 
system. But he will welcome the testimony of so thorough an 
evolutionist that man cannot live by evolutional philosophy alone. 
“The lifting of the life is the essential point; ;”. so speaks the 
philosopher who has been insisting that life is derived only from - 
the inevitable play -of organism and environment on each other. 
Professor Tyndall believes in heroism as positively as he believes 
in evolution. Yet he can find no fulcrum in his philosophy 
except conscious poetic creation. What is this, but “man lifting 
himself by his own waistband?” Better, the Christian will con- 
clude, to know nothing of evolution than to deprive man of that 


. which inspires the good and condemns the evil in him; of that 


which nerves him to strive and consoles him in failure; of that, 
which supports him against himself and against nature—of 
Divine grace and righteousness, leading him onward to per- 
fection. ; 

The “inexorable ” character of natural law is a favourite phrase 
with the non-theistical exponents of science in these days, and 
Professor Tyndall has not failed in his Belfast address to use the 
formidable word; but Professor Huxley’s method and style entitle 
him, perhaps, more than any other man of.science, to be described. 
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as the apostle of the inexorable. If the former allows nothing but 
poetical creations for the comfort of the emotional part of our 
nature, the latter cares little to supply it with any comfort at all. 
In his Belfast profession of faith, he is characteristically thorough. 
With characteristic candour, also, he makes the true and weighty 
admission that— 


“ The growth of physical science has introduced no now difficulties of 
principle into theological problems, but has merely given visible body, as 
it were, to those which already existed.” —(Portnightly Review, p. 578.) 


I call this an admission, because there is a tendency to assume 
that before modern science had made its discoveries it was rational 
to believe in God or in Christ, but that these discoveries have 
made-such belief untenable. Modern science has certainly ex- 
ploded some tenets, such as the infallibility of the Bible, in which 
Christianity had been carnalized, and in this it has done a great 
` service to Christianity; but otherwise its work has been what Mr. 
Huxley describes with his usual felicity, “to give visible body to 
difficulties which already existed.” Amongst these difficulties was 
the argument commonly called fatalistic, or necessarian—an argu- 
ment which every boy-philosopher works out anew for himself, 
and from the meshes of which the most penetrating logician has 
found it impossible to make a triumphant escape. -Mr. Huxley has 
given a physical basis to this argument, by showing that at any 
given moment the condition of the molecules of the brain-substance 
is apparently derived wholly from their immediately antecedent 
physical conditions, and that there is no room for the intervening 
influence of volitions. The volitions themselves are undeniable, 
but their causal influence, according to Professor Huxley, is an 
illusion. 


“ Our mental conditions are simply the symbols in consciousness of ce > 
changes which take place automatically in the organism. . 
feeling we call volition is not the cause of a voluntary act, but the? ?ymbol 
of that state of the brain which is the, immediate cause of that act,”—~ 
(Fortnightly Review, November, p. 577.) 


The Vorstellung here is as distinct as we could desire, the con- 
clusion “inexorable.” But I must honestly say that it looks to 
me, and I believe it will look to the world in general, very like 
a reductio ad absurdum. I could have imagined it tọ have been 
drawn from the armoury of Dean Mansel. Certainly that shrewd 
thinker would never have committed himself to the assumption 
that it would be possible actually to` trace a breach between the 
conditions, at two contiguous moments, of the physical substance 
of the brain. He would in all probability have assumed what 
Professor Huxley affirms. But he would have triumphantly inferred 
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the insufficiency of such demonstration to govern the life or thought 
of man. Mr. Huxley inexorably turns the main part of our con- 
sciousness into a demonstrable deception. He accepts volition as 
a patent fact, and assumes that we shall continue to desire and to 
resolve. But this willing, he says, which passes itself off as a cause, 
is discovered to be nothing more than an index or symbol of the 
real cause, which is the antecedent condition of the molecules of 


‘the brain, as acted upon by other molecules. 


The language of Mr. Huxley’s concluding paragraph is not 
such as the previous part of the cssay has led us to expect, and 
we are tempted to call it inconsistent with the doctrine he has 
been expounding; but that would evidently be a. superficial 
criticism. He addresses a solemn warming to the clergy not to 
raise a clamour against his doctrine as materialistic. He tells 
them that they are in danger of committing “a sin more grievous 
than most breaches of the Decalogue.” Of course this warning 
cannot have the slightest effect upon the clergy. If they willed 
ever so much not to do Mr. Huxley an injustice, their volition 
could not influence their action. Whatever reproaches they may 
shout against him, their mental condition will be merely a symbol 
of what has taken place automatically in the organism of their 
nerve-system. But then, on the other hand, neither could Mr. 
Huxley have any other state of consciousness at the moment 
when he penned the paragraph, than that which expressed. itself 


‘in this language of warning. He also is but an automaton. He 


would adopt the answer of the philosopher whose wit is embalmed 
in the Latin Delectus. “When a fatalist was going to punish his 
slave for robbing him, the slave innocently expostulated-—“ It 
was fated that I should commit the theft!” But the master had 
the true sentiment of the inexorable: “ Yes, and it was fated that 
I should flog you.” 

Nothing, in fact, can exceed the bewilderment and contra- 
dictions into which we fall when we try to adjust human language > 
to the conception that volition does not influence action. The 
only rational course—so I imagine Mr. Huxley would advise us— 
is to go on using the old language of illusion. But then is it not 
absurd, if we are automata, to speak as if we had a choice 
between a rational and an irrational’course? To say that 
molecular science proves us to be automata is equivalent %o 
confessing that molecular science is incompetent to deal with 
problems involving moral responsibility. We could sooner 
distrust our senses or reasoning powers than really believe that 
we are nothing more than automata. 

The special encouragement which I think Christians may 
venture to draw from Professor Huxley’s Essay is this: We are 
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constantly told that the law of natural evolution makes the idea 
of a God who creates and governs and answers prayer an im- 
possible one. And we are unable, it must be confessed, to ex- 
plain how God acts upon the material world—otherwise, I mean, 
than as pushing the evolution forward. But now we have the 
highest scientific authority for rejoining that it is equally im- 
possible to see how human volition can influence human action. 
If, nevertheless, we know that it does, it follows that there is 
nothing irrational in holding that the Divine will operates upon 
the material world. We need not be too much awed by the in- 
exorable. That inadequacy of our faculties upon which the 
agnostic philosophy insists, betrays itself with reference to human 
as well as to Divine existence. And if the apparent contradic- 
tions upon which we impinge in trying to understand our own 
nature, or the world around us, do not drive us to the conclusion 
that we can know, nothing of these objects, we: are not obliged 
by a similar experience to admit that we can know nothing of 
eternal righteousness and love. ` ; 

Another resolute opponent of theology, who himself had no 
disguise to abandon, has recently written a series of chapters on 
Compromise, with the express purpose of urging others who do 
not believe in God or immortality to abandon disguise and 
boldly declare their disbelief. But he also, at the moment when 
the unveiling is complete, appears to be conscious of an uneasy 
and uncomfortable nakedness. Christianity, when utterly re- 
nounced and defied as an orthodox creed, begins to exert all the 
more its own irresistible attraction. ‘What can be more remark- 
able than the inconsistency, both in the letter and in the spirit, 
of two passages within three pages of each other in Mr. John 
Morley’s book? Here is the uncompromising denier :— 

“Those who agree with the present writer are not sceptics. They 
positively, absolutely, and without reserye reject as false the whole 


system of objective propositions which make up the popular belief of the 
day, in one and all of its theological expressions.” —(P. 124.) 


That is one attitude. But here is surely another :— 


. “Whatever form may be ultimately imposed on our vague religious 
aspirations by some prophet to come, who shall unite sublime depth of 
feeling and lofty purity of life with strong intellectual grasp and the gift 
ofa noble eloquence, we may at least be sure of this—that it will stand 
as closely related to Christianity as Christianity stood to the old Judaic 
dispensation. It is commonly assumed that tie rejectors of the popular 
religion stand in face of it as the Christians stood in face of the Pagan 
belief and rites in the Empire. The analogy is inexact. The modern 
denier, if he is anything better than that, or entertains hopes of a creed to 
come, is nearer to the position of the Christianizing Jew. . . . Justas 
what was once the new dispensation, was preached a Judwis ad Judmos 
apud Judeos, so must the new that is to be finda Christiart teacher and 
Christian hearers. It can hardly be other than an expansion, a develop- 
VOL. XXY, R oe ° 
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ment, a re-adaptation of all the moral and spiritual truth that lay hidden 
under the worn-out forms. It must be such a harmonizing of the truth 
with our intellectual conceptions as shall fit it to be an active’ guide to 
conduct. Ina world where men sit and hear each other groan, where but 
to think is to be full of sorrow, it is hard to imagine a time when we shall 
be indifferent to that sovereign legend of Pity.’—(P. 120.) . . 

Language like this is the more impressive because it is difficult 
to account for, coming from such a resolute denier as Mr. Morley 
declares himself to be. No intelligent person would speak of any 
system which utterly excludes theology as a development of 
Christianity. It is of the essence of Christianity in every form 
which it has assumed, early or late, strict or lax, to affirm a 
spiritual sonship of men to the heavenly Father, and a new 
Christianity standing to the existing Christianity in‘a relation 
analogous to‘that in which the faith of the Apostles stood to 
Judaism must reject nothing otherwise than by raising it to a 
higher quality and power. Every Apostle believed himself to be 
the truer Jew for being a believer in Christ. And that Christianity - 
was genuinely a developed Judaism, Mr. Morley seems fully to 
acknowledge. But a creed that is simply agnostic as regards 
God and Heaven, however it may take to itself some branches 
from the Christian tree, rejects its trunk and root. 

That Mr. John Morley, at the moment when he wrote this para- 
graph, was really confessing the need and prophesying the pre- 
valence of some modified Christian theology, might be inferred 
from the fact of his passing over in a silence that appears con- 
temptuous the pretensions of the Comtist Positivism. If deve- 
lopment could consist in appropriating part of a doctrine and 
rejecting the rest, the system of Auguste Comte might well be 
called a development of Christianity. The Christian faith not 
merely acknowledges the eternal Commandment, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour,” but it enlists reverence and devotion in the 
service of humanity by its worship of the Son of man. Comtism, 
as a moral and religious system, apart from its philosophy of the 
sciences and of history, is a worship of humanity. For a Divine 
and living Son of man it has substituted an ideal Daughter 
of man. Its disciples have shown the power of the spirit of 
worship by a very unworldly devotion to what they have deemed 
the true interests of the human race. In one point—the estimate 
of international duty—they have set up a higher standard, not 
only than that of the dogged Englishman of Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s affections, but also than that of the better class of 
English Christians; and it is to be regretted that their Gallicizing 
tone rouses a prejudice against their high-minded protests, But 
though the Comtist morality is sometimes higher than that of 
English policy, it never transcends the principles of the Gospel. 
It is, in fact, very nearly what the morality of St. Paul would be, 
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severed from his theology—altered, therefore, in its life and 
moulding force, but affirming the same claims and duties. Dr. 
Congreve, the head of the English Positivists, has lately entered 
the field as one of the assailants of theology, by the publication 
of a volume of “Essays and Addresses,” in which the Comtist 
system is variously illustrated. But this system, it appears, In no 
way commends itself to Mr. Morley, whose ideal creed of the 
future is one that is to be developed out of Christianity, and 
taught by a Christian teacher to Christian ‘hearers. Who then, 
in Mr. Morley’s judgment, hold the hope of the future? Appa- 
rently, they who cling to the essence of the Christian faith, with 
a willingness to abandon what is gross and incredible, and to 
accept development and expansion. 

Notwithstanding the cotitemptuous way in which Comtism is 
shouldered aside by the leaders of non-theistic philosophy, the 
remarkable powers of its founder, and the brilliant abilities and 
high character of its exponents in this country, have attracted so 
much attention to it that many, I believe, regard it as representing 
infidelity in general. This is an entire misconception; but Dr. 
Congreve’s volume may be regarded as one of the important 
demonstrations against belief in a God, which have characterized 
this year of competitive plain-speaking. He also announces that 
the time has come to attack that belief in terms. 

“We can—in England, in France, wherever we are found—make it 
possible, nay necessary, for men to take their sides in the fight; and I 
name the two countries because they are the most deeply committed, and 
because for both I believe the same conduct to be equally applicable— 
openly and avowedly to take service in one or other of the opposing 
‘camps; to bring face to face the two beliefs—the belief of the Past, the 
belief in God; and the belief of the Future, the belief in Humanity—and 
to choose deliberately between them.”—(P. 535.) 

But Positivism, as is well known, admits the need of a religion: 
and a ritual, and is ready to supply new forms of worship to re- 
place the old. Dr. Congreve gives an example of Positivist prayer 
in a liturgical invocation prefixed to the Discourses which for 
several successive years he has given on the “Festival of 
Humanity,” or New Years Day. _ 

“Tn the name of Humanity! with all centres of our Faith, more 
especially’ with our common centre in Paris; with all its scattered dis- 
ciples; with the members of all other rehgious organizations or beliefs— 
Monotheist, Polytheist, or Fetishist—all lesser distinctions bemg absorbed 
in the one bond of our common Humanity ; with the whole human race, 
with man, that is, wherever found and in whatever condition; and with ° 
the animal races, who, during the long effort of man to raise himself, have 
been, as they are still, his companions and his helpers—we, on this occa- 
sion, this Festival of Humanity, would be in conscious sympathy. Nor 
with out contemporaries alone are we in sympathy, but with the ‘larger 
portion of the race which occupies the past. We gratefully commemorate 
the services of all the generations whose labours we inherit, and wish to « 
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hand down with increase to our successors. We gratefully commemorate, 
also, the services of our common mother, the Earth, the planet which is our 
home, and the orbs which with her form the solar system. ‘We may not 
separate from this last commemoration that of the milieu in which that 
system moves—the Space which has ever been of such great service to 
man, and whose services we so distinctly wish to recognize and use. From 
the Present and the Past we extend our sympathies to the Future, to the: 
unborn generations which, with happier lot, shall follow us on this earth, 
the thought of whom should be constantly present to our minds, in order to 
complete the conception of Humanity, as revealed to man by the Founder 
of our religion [Comte]. The memory of her greatest servant finds a 
fitting place on this her greatest festival. May it, as all other great, if not. 
equal memories, be duly cherished by us for guidance and encourage- 
ment !*—(P. 417). š 


Time and Space are so habitually associated together in specu- 
lative contemplation, that it may occasion some surprise that Time 
should be omitted, whilst Space has grateful recognition, in this 
comprehensive formulary. It might be said of Time as justly as of 
Space, that it has ever been of great service to man. Matter and 
Force, again, might be thought by some to have as good a claim 
torecognition as even Space or Time, —not to mention Gravitation, 
Evolution, and other “ Æons.” But I feel no desire to neutralize 
by criticism any attractions which this liturgy may present to an. 
unsettled mind, when compared with the worship which Chuistians. 
offer to the Father of all, through his Son Jesus Christ. * 

But no other profession of faith, or of no-faith, which has come 
out before the public during the past year, is comparable in impor- 

_ tance or interest to that of Mr. J. S. Mill in bis posthumous vol- 
ume on Religion. This is a disclosure which seems to have fallen 
as a surprise upon his most admiring disciples, and to have struck 
something like dismay into the minds which looked to him as the | 
real leader of the non-theistic philosophy of our day. To point. 
out very briefly the kind of encouragement that is to be derived. 
by Christians from Mr. Mill’s latest teaching is all that I’ can. 
attempt in this place. 

It is true that Mr. Mill argues strongly in this volume against the 
ordinary Christian belief. And the first impression likely to be 
made upon the mind of the Christian reader by the characteristic. 
weightiness and impartiality of his reasoning is a feeling that his 
faith has received a severe blow. Mr. Mill is copious and urgent. 
in insisting that there is no strict proof of the existence of a 
Creator, of human immortality, or of Divine revelation. So much 
the cautious Christian apologist has often consented to admit. , 


+ The hymn which closes George Eliot’s recent volume of poems, 

g “O may I join the chorr iavisibie,” 
is a pathetic attempt to kindle religions ardour on bohalf of the Positivist Immortality, 
which consists ih being remembered and exerting a wholesomo influence on others after 
death. This hymn may be taken to represent the nascent Hymnody, as Dr. Congreve’s 
. > formulary represents the Liturgy, of the non-theistic Church of Humanity, 
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But Mr. Mill does not stop short here. He argues that it is impos- 
sible for a thoroughly rational person to believe in a Creator or 
Ruler of the universe at once almighty and perfectly good. There 
is a singular warmth in the energy with which he inyeighs against 
Nature. Mr. Matthew Arnold‘has lately spoken pf “the poor old 
dead horses of so-called Natural' Theology.” Mr. Mill not only 
thinks the reasonings of Natural Theology ineffective—he is angry 
that people should pretend or try to be satisfied with Nature, either 
éxternal or human. He overwhelms both the actual course of 
things and the “natural man” with denunciations which must 
sometimes have a congenial sound to the orthodox ear, but which 
certainly impeach the character of the God in whom the Christian 
believes. . f 

But fiercely as he may denounce Nature, Mr. Mill is not 
blaspheming wildly. He is clearing the ground for a creed more 
Christian than that of the mere believer in Nature. He desires to 
separate himself as decidedly from evolutionary religion as 
‘from the Catholic faith. How clearly he expounds his views, the 
following extracts will show. He cannot be misunderstood, nor 
has any attempt been made to deny that he deliberately advocates. 
the cherishing of a certain kind of faith in a God and in Christ :— 


“ One only form of belief in the supernatural—one only theory re- 
specting the origin and government of the Universe—stands wholly clear - 
both of intellectual contradiction and of moral obliquity. Itis that which, 
resigning irrevocably the idea of an omnipotent Creator, regards Nature 
and Life, not as the expression throughout of the moral character and 
purpose of the Deity, but as the product of a struggle between contriving 
goodness and an intractable material, as was believed by Plato, or a ° 
Principle of Evil, as was the doctrine of the Manicheans. A creed like 
this, which I have known to be devoutly held by at least one cultivated and 
conscientious person of onr own day, allows it to be believed that all 
the mass of evil which exists was undesigned by, and exists, not by the 

, appointment of, but in spite of, the Being whom, we are called upon to 
worship. <A virtuous human being assumes in this theory the exalted 
character of a fellow-labourer with the Highest—a fellow-combatant in 
the great strife; contributing his little, which, by the aggregation of many 

_ like himself becomes much, towards that progressive ascendancy and ulti- 
mately complete triumph of good over evil, which history points to, and 
which this doctrine teaches us to regard as planned by the Being to whom 
we owe all the benevolent contrivance we behold in Nature. Against the 
moral tendency of this creed no possible objection can lie: it can produce 
en whoever can succeed in believing it, no other than an ennobling 
effect.” -—(Pp. 116-17), 


As to immortality, Mr. Mil’s conclusions are as follows :— 


“here is no assurance whatever of a life after death, on grounds of 
natural religion. But to any one who feels it conducive either to his 
satisfaction or to his usefulness to hope for a future state as a possibility, 
there is no hindrance to his indulging that hope. Appearances point to 
the existence of a Being who has. great power over us—all the power 
imphed in the creation of the Kosmos, or of its organised beings at least— 
and of whose goodness we have evidence, though not of its being his pre-, 
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dominant attribute ; and, as we do not know the limits either of his power 
or of his goodness, there is room to hope that both the. one and the other 
may extend to granting us this gift, provided that it would really be 
beneficial to us.”—(P. 286). 


On the question of the antecedent probability of a Revelation, 
Mr. Mill speaks thus :— 


“ The indications of a Creator and of his attributes which we have 
been able to find in Nature, though so much slighter and less conclusive * 
even as to his existence than the pious mind would wish to consider them, 
and still more unsatisfactory in the information they afford as to his attri- 
butes, are yet sufficient to give to the supposition of a Revelation a standing 
point which it would not otherwise have had. The alleged Revelation is 
not obliged to build up its case from the foundation; it has not to 
prove the very existence of the Being from whom it professes to come. + It. 
claims to be a message from a Being ‘whose existence, whose power, and 
to a certain extent whose wisdom and goodness, are, if not proved, at 
least indicated with more or less of probability by the phenomena of 
Nature. Tho sender of the alleged message is not a sheer invention ; 
there are grounds, independent of the message itself, for belief in his 
reality—grounds which, thongh insufficient for proof, are sufficient to 
take away all antecedent improbalility from the supposition that æ. 
message may really have been received from him. It is, moreover, much - 
to the | purpose to take notice that the very imperfection of the evidences 
which Natural Theology can produce of.the Divine attributes, removes 

„some of the chief stumbling-blocks to the belief of a Revelation; since 
the objections grounded on imperfections in the Revelation itself, however 
. conclusive against it if it is considered as a record of the acts, or an ex- 
pression of the wisdom, of a Being of infinite power combined with 
infinite wisdom and goodness, are no reason whatever against its having 
come from a Being such as the course of Nature points to, whose wisdom 
is possibly, his power certainly, limited, and whose goodness, though real,. 
is not hkely to have been the only motive which actuated him in the work 
of creation.”"—(Pp. 212-13.) 


Having said— 


“The whole domain of the supernatural is thus removed from the 
region of Belief into that of simple Hope, and in that, for anything we- 
can see, itis likely always to remam,” (P. 244) 


Mr. Mill presently adds— 


“ On these principles, it appears to me that the indulgence of hope with: 
regard to the government of the Universe and the destiny of mar after 
death, while we recognize as a clear truth that we have no ground for 
more than a hope, is legitimate and philosophically defensible. The 
beneficial effect of such a hope is far from trifling. It makes hfe and 
human nature a far greaier thing to. the feelings, and gives greater’ 
strength, as well as greater solemnity, to all the sentiments that are 
awakened:in us by our fellow-creatures and by mankind at large.’ It 

_ allays the sense of that irony of Nature, which is so painfully felt when 
we see the exertions and sacrifices of a life culminating in the formation 
of a wise and noble mind, only to disappear from the world when the time 
has just arrived at which the world seems about to begin reaping the 
benefit of it. The truth that life is short and art is long, is from of old 
one of the most discouraging parts of our condition; this hope admits the 
possibility that the art employed in improving and beautifying the soul 
itself may avail for good in some other life, even when seemingly useless 
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for this. But the benefit consists less in the presence of any specific hope 
than in the enlargement of the general scale of the feelings; the loftier 
aspirations-being no longer in the same degree checked and kept down by 
a sense of the insignificance of human life, by the disastrous feeling of 
‘not worth while.” The gain obtained’ in the increased inducement to 
cultivate the improvement of character up to the end of life, is obvious 
without being specified.”—(Pp. 249-50). í 
Lastly, Mr. Mill ‘bears testimony resembling that of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, but going beyond it, to Christ :— 
` «Th is the God incarnate, more than the God of the Jews or of Nature, 
who’ being idealized has taken so great and salutary a- hold on the 
modern mind. And, whatever else may be taken away from us by 
rational criticism, Christ is still left—a unique figure, not more unhke all 
his precursors than all his followers. . . . When to this we add that, 
to the conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a possibility that 
Christ actually was what he supposed himself to be—not God : 
but a man charged with a special, express, and unique commission from 
God, to lead mankind to truth and virtue, we may well conclude that the 
influences of religion on the character which will remain after rational 
criticism has done its utmost against the evidences of religion, are well 
worth preserving, and that what they lack in direct strength, as compared 
with those of a firmer belief, is more than compensated by the greater 
truth and rectitude of the morality they sanction.”—(Pp. 253-5). 


“ Behold, thou hast blessed them altogether!” No, not alto- 
gether. Hope isnot the same thing as belief, and. the tenets 
of Mr. Mill’s religion of hope differ widely from those of the 
Christian’s creed. But in estimating the gravity of Mr. Mill’s 
testimony, we ought to take the following considerations into 
account. In coming to this half-way house, he had started, not 
from Christianity, but from atheism pure and simple. And the 
movement -was an absolutely sincere one; it was no senile or, 
conservative act of outward conformity, for, so far as I am aware, ` 
these leanings of his inner mind were all but unknown until they 
appeared in this posthumous confession.’ Just in the same way, 
Mr. M. Arnold’s religion makes a different impression upon us, 
when we bear in mind that he who is now so enthusiastically 
advocating a recognition of Eternal Righteousness; a devout 
study of the whole Sacred volume, and an almost unlimited 
reverence for Christ as a unique teacher, was lately the apostle 
of Hellenic culture, and once when a friend asked him who 
propped his- mind “in these bad days,” answered—Homer, 
Epictetus, and Sophocles. In the next place, though Mr. Mill, 
loyal to logic, makes much of the difference between the domain 
of Hope and that of Belief, we Christians know that “for most 
practical purposes,” hope in these matters cannot be separated 
from belief. His own language shows it. He speaks of the 
theory to which “indications point,” and which he commends to 
this devout hope and aspiration, as a belief, a, creed. | This 
“creed” he has “known to be devoutly held by at least one culti- 
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vated and conscientious person.” When people have been 
persuaded to mould their lives in accordance with certain 
assumptions, those assumptions become, for practical purposes, a 
creed. But it is a vital part of My. Mill’s creed to deny the' 
omnipotence of “the Highest.” True; but here also, I venture 
to think, Mr. Mill was sacrificing to logic. He himself points out 
that Christians in general, whilst they ‘call God Almighty, 
habitually and necessarily assume limitations to his omnipotence. 
He defends Leibnitz against Voltaire, explaining that in the 
“ Theodicée” the Christian philosopher affirms this to be the best 
of all “ possible” worlds, not the best imaginable. The truth is that 
we Christians adopt in our ordinary belief a position which Mr. 
Mill vehemently condemns, but to which he Renae bears a 
certain candid testimony :— 


” 


- “Tt is one of the most universal, as, well as of the most surprising 
characteristics of human nature, and one of the most speaking proofs of 
the low stage to which the reason of mankind has ever yet advanced, that 
they are capable of overlooking any amount of either moral or intel- 
lectual contradictions, and receiving into their minds propositions utterly 
inconsistent with one ‘another, not only without being shocked by tho con- 
tradiction, but without preventing both the contradictory beliefs from 
producing a part, at least, of their natural consequences in the mind,”— 
(P. 251,) 

Moral contradictions we do not defend; but we justify the 
co-existence of apparently incompatible propositions in the mind, 
in obedience to moral or spiritual demand. In the ordinary 
intellectual consciousness of Christians, we allow the conditions 
of existence to limit in a manner the Divine omnipotence, as we 
allow the acknowledgment of Christ to interfere with the Divine 
unity, or the assertion of free willto qualify the Divine ordination 
of things, or the perception of universal law to limit the Divine 
freedom. Nevertheless we cling to the belief that God is 
almighty, one, prescient, free, because we want “the natural 
consequences in the mind” of the apparently contradictory beliefs. 
We hold that the intellect is manifestly unable to comprehend ` 
God; but we do not admit that our whole capacity of knowing 
God is comprised within that of the intellect. We allow the 
testimony of the emotions, verified by experience, as having a 
genuine validity. And, further, in all these perplexing cases, we 
have some trustworthy evidence that the mind itself, when con- 
templating rather than defining, has glimpses, of a reconciliation 
which it cannot securely grasp—a reconciliation which generally 
has an equivalent in some practical doctrine. By such doctrine I 
mean, for example, that most important and pregnant truth, that 
the proper freedom of man’s will is realized, not in his being 
independent of God and doing as he pleases, but in perfect 
conformity to the will of God. Or this—that by right prayer we 
throw ourselves into the living movement which is working out 
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‘the perfection of spiritual and voluntary being. Or this—that 
higher spiritual good is developed through conflict with evil than 
is imaginable without such conflict. On the whole, Mr. Mill, with 
all bis moral fervour and elevation, remains in what must be felt 
to be an outer spiritual circle. How poor are his logical ethics, 
and his determination to. compass “the Highest” with the forms 
of the understanding, compared with what he has called (God 
forgive him!) the “poor stuff” of St. John’s Gospell* 


E 


Let us now turn our thoughts to the difficulties besetting the 
government and internal order of the Church of England which 
have come to a head during the past year. These difficulties 
have ‘been created for the most part by the Medizvalist or so- 
called Catholic revival, and might have disturbed the peace of the 
Church under any system of government; but inasmuch as with 
us the Church is governed by the State, they appear to belong 
chiefly to the relations between the Church and the State. 

The Church and State, question is perceived more and more 
clearly,-in the light of contemporary history, to belong to the 
region of practical adjustments. The settlement of it will always 
be variable, depending on the comparative strength of varying 
interests and convictions. Attempts to determine the right rela- 
tions of the Church and the §$tate by theory in the abstract will 
be of little avail. I do not mean to say that strong prejudices, 
either on the side of ecclesiastical or on that of civil rule, will not 
have much influence, But even these are liable to be overborne 
by the strength of circumstances. The problem of Church and 
State is resolved, with general agreement, in the United States in 
one way, and in Sweden in another way. 

There is, however, a fixed idea prevailing very generally 
amongst Christians, that there are: ordained provinces of the 
Church and of the State, mutually defining each other—if only we 
could discover what the boundaries of these respective provinces 
are. This idea rests upon the supposed meaning of a saying of 
our Lord’s—“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” Here, it is thought, we 
have it clearly laid down that the civil order has its claims and the 
spiritual order its claims, and that we are to take care to keep 
them distinct. This isa cardinal text for Romanists, when they 
desire to affirm the supreme authority of the Pope, as God’s vice- 
gerent. It is equally a cardinal text with Nonconformists, when 


* The anthor of Supernatural Religion, who belongs to a grado much lower than , 
that of the authors I have dealt with, may be left in Canon Lightfoot’s hands. But on 
, that part of his work which Canon Lightfoot has passed over, 1 may observe that his 
elaborate proof that we cannot base our faith upon miracles, is an undesigned confirma- 
tion of the teaching ascribed to our Lord in St. John’s Gospel: “Except ye see signs _ 
and wonders, ye will not believe!” “If any man wills to do his will, he will know of 
my teaching, whether it is from God, or whether I speak from myself.” ° 


. 
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they insist that spiritual matters ought to be left to the voluntary 
agreement of spiritual men. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, referred to 
this text when he said in his recent famous pamphlet, “ Our 
Saviour recognized as distinct the two provinces of the civil rule ` 
and the Church.” Now it has been shown by careful readers of 
the New Testament—and it can be proved to the satisfaction of all 
reasonable persons—that our Lord’s saying meant nothing of the 
kind.. Even Romanists, though Scriptural texts have to them an 
authorized, as distinct from an original and proper, meaning, 
may be brought to see that this text is not one which can 
be used for its accustomed purpose in controversy with non- 
Romanists. If our Lord neither in this saying nor in any 
other recognized the distinctness of the two frovinces—if there 
- is no text in the Bible affirming or conclusively implying such dis- 
tinctness—then an assumption which plays a great part in impor- ` 
tant modern controversies ought to be eliminated from them. No 
well-instructed Christian, either in a pro-papal pamphlet, or at a 
Liberationist meeting, or in a High Church article, ought to draw 
an argument for his cause from the text, “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
It would seem that anyone who simply read the words with 
his eyes open must shrink from this common interpretation of them. 
Had God and Cæsar, then, distinct provinces? If it was wrong 
to give to Cesar’ what belonged to God, was it also wrong to 
give to God what belonged to Cæsar? - Would anyone seriously 
tell us now that Queen Victoria has her province, and that God 
has his province, and that the two provinces are distinct? We of 
the English Church recognize our Civil Ruler, on the one hand, as 
God’s minister; on the other hand, as in all causes ecclesiastical 
and civil within her dominions supreme; and we do so without 
really offending against either the letter or the spirit of this text. 
He who spoke the words belonged to a nation which had noto- ° 
riously known no distinction between civil and ecclesiastical 
government. At the time when he spoke them, Cesar was a 
foreign and pagan conqueror, and what ecclesiastical government 
there was in Judea was represented by the High Priests and the 
Sanhedrim. It was this ecclesiastical authority itself which sent 
its agents to ask our Lord whether it was lawful for the subjects of 
Jehovah to pay tribute to Cesar. There was no question of any 
collision between the civil and the ecclesiastical authority. The 
inquiry was a snare, and our Lord’s answer was aimed as a rebuke 
at the ecclesiastics who were questioning him. It implies—“ This 
nation has been subjugated: by Cæsar, because you lave been 
disloyal to God. You pay tribute to Cæsar, because he and his 
officers are God’s ministers, keeping order amongst an unworthy 
people. ` Render, therefore, to Cæsar, his due; and let this coin, 
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with its image and superscription, paid as tribute to the earthly 
ruler, be toy you a symbol or parable of what you owe to God. 
Render up yourselves to the God to whom you belong, whose image 
and superscription you bear.” 

There may be some doubt whether our Lord meant to suggest 
this thought, that the Jews, as made in God’s image, and marked 
with the sign of the covenant, carried in themselves evidence like 
that of the tribute-money, that they belonged to God. In any 
case, if the rebuked ecclesiastics were led to consider what they 
had to render to God as his, they could not stop short of the 
confession that they were bound to render to God the worship of 
their wholebeing. The foreign conqueror could reasonably claim the 
payment of tribute; Jehovah claimed the homage of inward truth 
and righteousness and purity. It is sufficiently clear, at all events, 
that we ought to disabuse our minds of the notion that Christ was 
saying anything about the Church and the State. Nor could we 
find elsewhere, I believe, in either Old or New Testament, any 
proposition or hint concerning the proper provinces of the civil 
and the ecclesiastical organizations respectively. And no wonder, 
considering the soil out of which these books grew. The Old 
Testament is the sacred literature of a declared “theocracy.” In 
the New Testament age, what are we to call the Church, and what 
the State? Before the Day of Pentecost, there were priests, both 
Jewish and heathen, but neithe? in Judea nor anywhere else was 
there any organization that we should think it reasonable to call 
a Church. When the believers in Christ have been called out and 
formed into a body, they are to us the Church of Christ, but it was 
a Church not then recognised by any State. Nor was it a part of 
the early feeling of Christians that the Church was to content 
itself with spiritual matters and leave civil matters to the civil 
authority. “Dare any of you,” asks St. Paul, “having a matter 
against another, go to law before the unjust, and not before 
the saints? Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world? 
and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to 
judge the smallest matters?” It is perfectly true thatthe Christians 
would have endured any extremity rather than deny their 
faith at the bidding of a Cesar. Assuredly, they did not ask Cæsar 
to dictate to them their creed. They said, “We ought to obey God 
rather than man.” But to whom did the Apostles say this? To’ 
the chief priests and council, to men whom they regarded as the 
sacerdotal successors of Aaron, having a Divine commission to 
offer the appointed sacrifices in the Temple of God. There is, in 
short, nő indication whatever that the idea of a distinction between. 
Church and State, in the later ‘and modern sense, ever occurred to 
the early Christian mind. So far as Holy Scripture is concerned, 
the question of the relations of the Church and the State is left a 
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perfectly open one—to be determined, it may be, by the advance 
of civilization, as the Comtists hold, but more obviously by the 
peculiar circumstances of a country and an epoch. 

The most important of such circumstances is the proportion borne 
by the strength of any religious communion to the whole strength 
of the country. What has made the position of the Church of 
England a somewhat doubtful one, is the large growth of interests 
and beliefs outside of its circle in England itself, and still more 
within the pale of the British Empire. - If the Church were much 
stronger than it is, it would be out of the question that it should 
be separated from the State; if it were much weaker, it would be 
out of the question that it shotld remain exclusively united with 
it. Assuming that the Church is far from being the religious 
communion of the whole people, there are two contingencies - 
which might reasonably bring about a separation. The exclu- 
sive privileges of the Church may be felt to be an injustice and a 
grievance to the people; the rule of the State, representing the 
people, may become unjust and intolerable to the Church. In the 
one case, the State would take away from the Church its exclusive 
privileges; in the other, the Church would ask to be “liberated 
from State patronage and control.” 

These, then, are the two dangers which threaten the Church as 
an establishment. It will be observed that the one to a con- 
siderable degree neutralizes the other. The Church is less likely 
to be regarded as a monopoly and a grievance, when the people 
collectively, through their representatives, are made conscious 
that they ultimatcly control the government of it. Government 
by the nation is less likely to be resented by the more zealous 
Church people, when the Church is freely acknowledged and 
honoured as the public Church of the country. Now the peculiar 
and hopeful feature of our last year’s Church history is, that the 
State has been satisfying the people by asserting its authority in 
Church matters, and has been doing so in a manner which can ` 
‘give to loyal Churchmen no just ground of complaint. 

We are not, as we were apt to fear, at a dead-lock. The. 
incubus of that misgiving has been removed from the general 
mind. Those who cannot be satisfied without a defined theory, 
or a well understood policy, may complain of our present tenta- 
tive mode of action and of the prevailing feeling with regard to 
Church matters as “chaotic.” Those whose minds have become 
possessed by the unfortunate notion that their loyalty to Christ 
is involved in claiming some “province” for ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, can scarcely fail to be unhappy, having no ecclesiastical 
government forthcoming more satisfactory than the obsolete 
clerical convocations of Canterbury and York, and being in a 
constant state of uncertainty about the particular ponudary of 
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the Church’s province to which they-should pin their faith. But 
to one who holds that the method of Church government is of 
necessity a matter of practical adjustment, there is nothing either | 
irrational or godless in the simply tentative interference of the 
State in Church matters. The essential principle which the true 
Christian and Churchman will not consent to surrender, is that of 
loyalty to God and Christ; but. to identify this with loyalty to 
ecclesiastical government is proved by history to be a monstrous 
and fatal error. As little, of course, could it be identified with 
‘ absolute obedience to civil government. It'is ridiculous to 
imagine that any Erastian holds that Cesar has a natural right to 
dictate to his subjects what they should believe and how they 
should worship. Hobbes himself distinctly reserved the alterna- 
tive of refusing obedience and taking the consequences, as a 
possibly necessary one. Erastus was an exceedingly staunch 
Christian, who would have allowed no government whatever, 
civil or ecclesiastical, to impose upon him any article of faith or 
ordinance of worship which seemed to him to contradict the 
' “ Word of God.” We may all agree that Churchmen ought not 
to consent to any alteration of their creed or worship which, in 
their judgment, would hopelessly spoil the Christian character and 
witness of the Church. To the New Testament Christian, this 
will equally be a fixed principle whether the alteration be im- 
posed by a civil or by an ecclesiastical authority. 

The pressing question for Churchmen is not what Parliament 
might conceivably do, but what it is doing and is likely to do. 
It is easily imaginable that a decided minority of Churchmen in 
Parliament, in conjunction with their non-Church colleagues, might 
undertake to impose laws on the-Church which the general body 
of Churchmen would repudiate. This, let it be admitted, would 
bring on a crisis, and probably lead to revolutionary change. 
But we seem to be at present far from any such catastrophe. A 
party is, of course, at liberty to do its best to hinder the enact- 
ment of such a law as the Worship Regulation Act, but to make 
it a real grievance would be absurd. And, as we are all agrecd, 
the temper shown by the two Houses during the passing of the 
Act is a phenomenon of more importance than the Act itself. It 
is not too much to say that in the course of the last Session the 
English nation stood revealed to itself, and was enabled to know 
its own mind. Never, perhaps, did any great assembly show a 
more creditable spirit in the discussion of a religious question 
than that which pervaded the debates of the House of Commons. 
The feature of best omen was the extraordinary moderation shown 
in the shaping of the measure. This was not due to the coldness 
of indifference, nor to the sense that the Bill commanded barely 
a ape The supporters of the Bill were in a thoroughly 
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serious mood, and found: themselves carrying the House and 
the country with them beyond expectation. Yet they were most 
anxious to avoid anything that would be needlessly harsh towards 
those whom, the Bill was intended fo restrain. Instead of making 
it a more stringent measure, the House of Commons consented to 
several relaxations of its original stringency. It has come forth 
as law in a shape so innocent as.may well amaze those who con- 
sider with what angry and despairing vehemence it has been 
assailed. 

As there was nothing of the violence of panic in the temper of 
the House of Commons or of the country during the Session, so 
there has been no symptom of subsequent reaction or regret. It is 
plain that the Church people of England do not mean to have their 
worship mediævalized by irregular wilfulness. They have not 
altered the laws by which our Church Services are regulated; but 
what the enforcement of the law can do to repress such innovations, 
it will be made to do. So far as the promoters of the Bill were 
concerned, they were apparently willing to stop at that point, 
But it was represented by some of those who looked on the Bill 
with less favour, that the rubrical directions in the Prayer Book 
had become obsolete, and that the enforcing of the law, as it was 
now likely to be enforced, would play havoc with our received 
customs of worship. It was pleaded in behalf of the Convocations 
of clergy that they should be allowed to revise the rubrics, and 
that the new procedure should not come into operation till time 
had been given for the Convocations to make recommendations to 
Parliament. This delay was granted, and the Convocations have 
been invited to revise the rubrics accordingly. It was also sug- 
' gested that the form of procedure against clerical immorality 
might be similarly made less slow and costly—a suggestion 
received with general assent. And then it was urged by Mr. Lowe 
—in what interest it is difficult to conjecture—that it was futile to 
proceed against innovations in ritual without also making unsound 
doctrine more easily punishable. And Mr. Russell Gurney, yielding 
to the plausible argument, undertook to bring in a similar Bill next 
Session, applicable to morals and doctrine. So that we may expect 
two measures of special interest for Churchmen and clergymen— 
one for modifying the rubrics, the other for simplifying the pro- 
cedure against alleged unsound doctrine. 

, With legislation of this kind in prospect, it is satisfactory to 
observe that hardly anyone professes to desire to contract the 
yeasonable liberty hitherto enjoyed in the Church of England. 
Protestations to this effect have been made very generally, in Par- 
liament and elsewhere, and—there is no reason to doubt—with 
entire sincerity. The feeling against arbitrary and illegal Ritualism ~ 
is a very different one from the passion of fanatical orthodoxy. To 
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the latter the times are confessedly not favourable. So long as 
there is no apparent defiance of Church of England docirine, even 
party unions are willing, or find it politic, to-refrain from prose- 
cuting the expression of opinion. Traditidn and policy will alike 
incline the Supreme Court towards lenient interpretations in 
matters of-doctrine. The only question that can well be raised by ' 
such a measure as that which is expected from Mr. Russell Gurney 
is, whether it is not, on the whole, expedient and for the advantage 
of all in turn that prosecutions for false doctrine should be subjected 
to delays. A question of theology requires much: more patience 
and reading and breadth of view than a question of ritual; and 
few will now regret that Low and Broad and High have all in 
their turn had the benefit of a liberal interpretation of the Articles. 
It seems probable that Mr. Gurney would be allowed, with general 
acquiescence, to excuse himself from carrying out his engagement. 
As regards the rubrics, we may happily count upon a general 
indisposition to enact new coercive rules. It may be deemed 
certain that Parliament will not consent to any changes in favour 
of Ritualism, even should they be recommended by the Convoca- 
tions. There may, perhaps, be a desire to exclude ambiguity on the 
two points of Eucharistic vestments and the Eastward position. A 


curious prominence has been given by High Churchmen to two 


practices which have. grown out of a high appreciation of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, though they do not happen to 
have commended themselves to High Churchmen; I mean Evening 
Communions, and the repetition of the words which accompany 
the giving of the Bread and of the Cup once only for several com- 
municants. It is assumed that these are at the same time contrary 
to law and extremely dear to Evangelical Christians on doctrinal 
grounds; and a very considerate anxiety has been expressed by 
those who do not themselves approve of these practices lest a 
strict enforcement of the law should interfere with them. But it 
is yet.to be shown that they violate either the letter or the spirit 
of the law; and I know of no doctrinal preference which they 
express, other than a desire that the benefits of the Holy Com- 
munion should bg extended as widely as possible to suitable 
communicants. The embarrassments which would arise from 
leaving the rubrics as they are have been greatly exaggerated, 
and would probably prove very inconsiderable. 

There is one rubric, however, with regard to which the present 
national movement is very suggestive of hope; I mean that pre- 
fixed to the Athanasian Creed. Speaking as one of the clergy in 
whose churches this creed is not used, I am obliged to confess that 
the rubric directing its use is unambiguous. We are quite as 
defenceless now against the law as we shall be under the new Act. 
We are protected only by a tacit understanding that the law is not 
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to be enforced, This is partly due to a distaste for persecution; 
but is it uncharitable to hint that it may be partly due to prudence? 
The agitation caused by the forcing of a certain number of unwilling 
congregations to hear thisCreed recited, wouldcertainly have given 
strength to the desire to get rid of the compulsive rubric. Hitherto, 
Parliament has shrunk from entering upon this kind of legislation. 
But the situation isaltered now. When a Rubrics Bill comes before 
either House, there is nothing to prevent the moving of an amend- 
ment to omit this rubric and to remove the Athanasian Creed from 
its present place in the Prayer Book to the neighbourhood of the 
Articles. That such an amendment would command the sympathy 
of a large majority in either House of Parliament can hardly be 
regarded as doubtful. Its only rival would be a proposition to 
make the use of the Creed optional, and the grave objections to 
this course are, that no machinery exists for taking the vote of a ` 
parish or of 4 congregation on this point, and that it is a very 
undesirable question to submit to a parochial vote. 

In the prospect of this rubric engaging the attention of the 
legislature, it is important that a clear understanding should pre- . 
vail of the grounds on which legislative action may reasonably be 
taken concerning it. It is by no means necessary that members 
of Parliament should enter upon theological controversy. They 
might decline to discuss definitions of the nature of God, and 
theories as to the guilt of holding false opinions. We, who desire 
that Parliament should deal with this rubric, may take our stand 
upon the following allegation—that the Athanasian Creed, when 
recited in church, is popularly understood in a sense which learned 
and orthodox divines repudiate as doing dishonour to God and mis- 
representing Christianity. Plain Christian men know well how 
this Creed sounds in their own ears and in those of their neighbours. 
It is enough to take Dr. Pusey as a representative of orthodoxy, 
and to refer to him as emphatically disclaiming what the Athanasian 
Creed is commonly supposed to assert. It seems most fairly within- 
the province of the Christian laity to say, “Let this Creed be 
reserved for theologians who can qualify and interpret it; we are 
thoroughly convinced that'for general usein public worship it is not 
edifying ; let us put this stumbling-block out of the people’s way.” 
In answer to warnings that if the Church of England discontinues 
the public recitation of this Creed it will be starting on a downward 
path of anti-dogmatic rationalism, we may point to the example 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States. That Church is in 
high favour with very orthodox English Churchmen; it is not 
supposed to be more rationalistic than the Church of England. 
But from the time when it revised the Anglican formularies for its 
own use (A.D. 1789), it has excluded the Athanasian Creed, not only 
from its public’ services, but from its place in tho Articles as a 
standard of doctrine. Since that time, this Creed has lost much of 
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its prestige through the doubts which historical criticism has cast 
upon its origin. Commonly, but delusively, called the’ Creed of 
St. Athanasius, it is almost certainly known to belong to a much 
later age than his. It would not be in the least degree inconsistent 
with that earnest moderation which has hitherto characterized the 
public action of this country in Church matters, if the English laity, 
claiming as they may do the leadership of the two Archbishops, 
should resolve—not that the Athanasian Creed should be struck 
out from the Prayer-Book and the eighth Article, but that it should no 
longer be put in the mouths of ordinary men and women, of the 
poor, and of children. If the existing Parliament should do this 
for the Church, as there is good reason to hope it will, much secret 
discontent will be healed, and the Church’s faith will gain a stronger 
_ hold on the minds and hearts of the people. 

There is nothing to deter a Parliament in which the Church is 
so powerfully represented from endeavours to make the Church, by 
‘ such processes as are at command, a purer and more satisfying 
Church for the nation at large. Threats of disestablishment or of 
secession need excite no disquietude. A moment when the public 
mind is thoroughly interested in the control and government ot 
the Church, is not one in which proposals for cutting it loose from 
the State are likely to find a favourable hearing. And it is impos- 
sible to believe that loyal members of the Church will actually 
bring themselves to take the melancholy step of seceding on 
account of any legislation which shall leave the Church of Eng- 
land substantially what it is at present. The lay power has 
undeniably had a great deal to do with making the Church what 
it is; and-what wise man willl push a quarrel to extremities 
about the authority by which a thing is done, so long as he finds 
the thing done to be either good or tolerable? The Christian 
people of this country, to whom, amidst all the shalangs of 
opinion, the Gospel is as precious as it ever was, have the civil 
legislature for their organ. They show every disposition to treat 
the clergy with respect and deference; but they will not allow a 
clerical assembly to assume to itself a Divine authority even in 
matters of faith and worship.* They are likely to avail them- 
selves of any organization which promises to be really helpful 
to them, and they have invited suggestions from the Convocations, 
but it is certain that they will not surrender themselves to the 
government of the clergy. The more they are led to look into 
the Bible and into history, the deeper will be their feeling that the 
Commonwealth has a Divine calling, and that God has wrought 
for the good of the Church as much through the laity as through 
the clergy. 


* The history of the relations of the clerical Convocations to the Stata may be studied 
in a vory instructive article in the current number of the Edinburgh Review. 
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In the State interference which we have any reason to anticipate, 
we may expect to find the characters of moderation, reverence for 
central Christian doctrine, and liberality towards opinion. The 
general influence of the State brings into the sphere of religion 
the wholesome air of respect for facts and for justice. It is God’s 
ordinance that some of the most precious sentiments of human 
life should be nourished by civil rather than by religious expe- 
rience. We are in danger at this time of being driven back 
from Atheism into narrow forms of superstitious and cmotional 
religion; we are in danger also of being led to indulge in that un- 
Christian arrogance towards Dissenters which is so terrible a snaro 
to a prosperous Church. The entrance of a stronger political element, 
into our religion may be the Divine method of fortifying a Catholic 
and tolerant belief, such as befits a free Christian people. 


J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
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SAXON STUDIES. 


TIL.—SmEwWALksS AND ROADWAYS. 


EOPLE live surrounded with themselves, and in their own 
atmosphere, and feel at ease in proportion as what is with- 
out is attuned to what is within. The religious devotee still 
gravitates towards his pew, the student towards his library, the. 
drunkard towards his gin-shop. We never feel sure of a man 
until we havé met him at his own fire-side, clad in his dressing- 
-gown and slippers. If we happen to have made acquaintance 
beforehand with the dressing-gown and fire-side, we shall already 
have gone far towards getting the measure of their proprietor. 
With this background to relieve the figure, a brief examination 
will reveal to us more than would protracted study without it. 
But were it possible’ wholly to isolate a man from all surroundings, 
he would appear—if he appeared at all—an incomprehensible 
monstrosity. i 
As with the individual, so with the community. If we wish to 
picture a people to alien minds, we shall do wisely to eschew 
direct description and. analysis, and rather seek to indicate’ our 
subject by analogies from its encompassment ; by suggestion, and 
subtle inference. Otherwise, our rendering is apt to appear crude 
and lifeless; for many delicate but important shades of character, 
too evanescent to be caught from the living man, arc indelibly 
and ‘permanently impressed upon the four walls between which his 
life is passed. s 
Mon arc a kind of hieroglyphic writing hard to decipher; but 
s2 $ 
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they translate themselves into their houses, and we may read thenn 
there at our leisure, without danger of being influenced by the 
sphere of human personality to falsify the conclusions of our cool 
and sober judgment. A man may, by virtue of his personal magne- 
tism, juggle me into the belief that his black is white; buta glance 
at his designs in brick and mortar, at his pictures and paper- 
hangings, will go far to set me right again. As Emerson would 
put it, his expenditure is him; and he must be a shrewd man 
indeed who can falsify his expenditure. 

Now, all communities, from families to nations, have each their 

distinctive flavour, insomuch that a Bostonian, or a Cockney, can 
be identified almost as readily as if he were coloured blue or 
grecn. In logical correspondence with this truth is the fact that 
the material London or Boston from which they come has recog- 
nisable peculiarities, distinguishing it from all other cities; the 
streets and houses are so built and laid out that they occupy a 
separate and particular place in the memory. To the vulgar mind 
the word city conveys the idea of streets and houses, and nothing 
more; or at best (if they have read Blackstone), of a town which 
has or had something to do with a bishop. Strictly speaking, 
however, these walls and pavements are but the incarnation of the 
true city, which primarily inheres in the brains and wills of the 
citizens. Their expenditure being them, and the city being un-' 
questionably their expenditure, it follows that the city, as a whole, 
is an exposition of the modes of thought and temper of its inhabi- - 
tants. Whatever discrepancies exist arc due solely to the limita- 
tions of man’s control over matter. Swedenborg, a profounder 
and broader secr than either Emerson or Blackstone, touches tha 
core of the question when he says that cities represent doctrines. 

Flesh and blood being thus related to stone and mortar, the 
delineator of the latter must become to some extent the portrayer 
of the former—a circumstance in no small degree to his advantage. 
For, let him describe what he will—a paving-stone or a door-knob, 
a window-blind or a church-steeple—he can always rebut the 
charge of triviality by admonishing the critic of a hidden symbolism 
contained in the passage, the vital significance of which only 
ignorance or levity could overlook. And if, in the course of his 
narrative, he happen upon some bit of personal gossip, some 
human characteristic, humorous or pathetic, let him admit it with- , 
out fear of inconsistency: it is but a more direct and undisguised. 
method of painting a Dutch interior, or of givmg relief and solidity 
to his sketch of yonder picturesque old castle-turret. There is no. 
arguing with such a person; he is as infallible as the Pope; but, 
unlike the Pope, his infallibility is a comfort: to him, and productive 
of both profit and amusement. 

In these days of the ballot, and of universal suffrage, some 
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enthusiastic elector may object, that the true representatives of a 
people’s doctrines are, not the cities they live in, but the gentlemen 
they return to Congress or to Parliament; and that, consequently, 
a detailed analysis of these gentlemen’s character and personal 
appearance will serve all the purposes of a moral and material 
estimate of the towns which they represent. Fifth Avenue—or 
Mayfair, as the case might be—would be discoverable in the 
representative's high arched nose; Wall Street, or Lombard 
Street, in the calculating glance of his sharp eyes; Five Points, 
‘or Seven Dials, in the ungainly shape of his.mouth and feet. His 
intellectual and affectional nature would be a compendium of his 
electors’, no less than his political opinions and prejudices. And 
the biography of the man would be a symbolic history of the 
city. 

The suggestion is a valuable one, but action upon it would at 
present be premature. Every man is a microcosm, but some 
advance must be made in uniformity of condition and opinion, and 
in consistency of belief, before it would be possible for him, 
humanly speaking, to become a micropolis. His incongruities 
would kill him, in’ real life; even the creations of modern fiction 
could scarcely fulfil the exigences of the positron. Moreover, 
granting our micropolis, there is still a heavy deficiency to be 
made up in our capacities for analysing him. Though our 
insight may be keen enough to distinguish the business quarters 
of his town from the aristocratic or plebeian ones, as portrayed in 
his features; yet, when we descended to the minutie upon ‘which 
the gencral effect in so great measure depends, we should be apt 
to find ourselves at fault. Where, for instance, should we find 
recorded the order of architecture of the city hall? or how 
determine whether the streets were stone-paved or macadamised? 
But science, and the enlightenment of the masscs, can work 
miracles; and far be it from us to question its ultimate mastery of 
trifles such as these. Meanwhile, however, we are fain to con- 
‘tinue - our Incubrations under the first-mentioned system. 


I. 


It would be of convenience to me could I declare at the outset 
what the distinctive characteristics of Dresden streets and houses 
are: whether the streets were all narrow, dark, and devious; or 
broad, straight, and open: whether the houses were invariably 
gabled, quaint, and crooked; or erect, fair-proportioned, and 
- Spacious: whether the city were one of magnificent distances, or 
contracted within the limits of a bow-shot. Unfortunately any such 
definite generalities are out of place in speaking of Dresden. Its 
only distinctive characteristics, so far as my observation goes, are 
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its ubiquitous evil odour and its omnipresent dirty plaster. For 
the rest, what it asserts in one quarter it contradicts in another, 
and hardly allows us finally.to make up our mind to either con- 
demnation or approval. 

There is one thoroughfare which, under five different names, 
traverses the city from north to south, as a diameter its circle. 
This fickleness in the matter of names becomes less surprising 
when we consider that the street has been several centuries grow- 
ing, and that its course takes it through nearly every phase of life 
which the city affords, excepting only the lowest. Traversing its 
two or three miles of length from end to end, we shall make as 
thorough an acquaintance with the genius of Dresden strects as 
it suits our purposes todo. If once or twice we make a short incur- 
sion to the right or left, it will only be for the end of recreation. 

It begins—locally if not chronologically speaking—in the Neu- 
stadt, on the northern bank of the Elbe, being known there as. the 
Haupt Strasse. Considered in itself, this Haupt Strasse is the 
finest street in Dresden. It is sixty yards or more in width, and 
nearly a mile long; down its centre runs a broad walk bordered 
with trees; on either side is a carriage-way and sidewalks. But the 
street dwarfs the houses, which are here quite low. and mean, and 
shops into the bargain. Shops and, still more, shop-signs, however 
intrinsically attractive and brilliant, are not consonant with archi- 
tectural dignity ; and these Saxon shop-signs, with their impossible 
names and grotesque announcements, would turn a street of Par- 
thenons to ridicule. The Haupt Strasse merges at either extremity 
into an open place or square, that towards the north-west presided 
over by the new Albert-Theater, while the south-western one is 
forced to be content with that foolish old Augustus, surnamed the 
Strong—bare-headed, bare-armed, bare-legged, and astride of an 
incredible steed which squats,on its hind legs, and paws the air 
with its fore-feet like a gigantic kangaroo. Standing in the 
shadow of this worthy, we see the street pass on over the ancient, 
bridge to the Altstadt ; on our left, across the market-place, is the 
hospitable door of our old friend Werthmann’s beer-saloon, while 
nearly in front of us lies the black guard-house, like a sullen mastiff ; 
stacked arms glitter before the entrance, and the sentry paces 
his short beat to and fro, on the look-out, for officers and royal 
carriages. 

Tf the strect dwarfs its houses, it pushes its sidewalks out of 
sight. Dresden is sometimes said to bear a distant resemblance 
to Florence; and, hearing this, the Dresdeners perhaps thought it 
incumbent upon them to dispense with all invidious distinctions 
between road and footway. But.they proceeded upon a mistaken - 
principle in so doing; for whereas in Florence the streets are all 
sidewalk, in Dresden the sidewalks are all street, or nearly so. 
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The houses edge forward their broad stone toes towards the curb, 
and often quite overstep it; or, if otherwise, the path is mounded: 
up to such a ticklish height, that walking upon it becomes pre- 
carious. In some districts, the matter is compromised by putting 
the sidewalk in the centre of the street, where it ckes out a slender 
existence, forming, on’ rainy days, the bed of an unsavoury 
little torrent which bears away in its current such domestic 
superfluities as the adjoining houses find it inconvenient to 
retain. i f 

This, however, more accurately describes the condition of. 
things ten years ago. An improvement-spasm has seized Dresden 
of late, and sidewalks have begun to broaden here and there, and 
laws have been made as to the conditions under which they ‘are ` 
to be used, which are rigidly enforced by: the police. It is 
observable, nevertheless, that although sidewalks are coming into 
existence, the Dresdeners either do not know how to use them, or 
do not much care to do so; they prefer the pavement. They 
stray on to the sidewalk in an incidental sort of way, but, do not 
find themselves at home there, and soon return to the guiter. To 
a foreign mind a sidewalk is desirable not so much on account of 
its utility as because it assists, like a decent hat and coat, in the 
preservation of a certain self-respect and dignity. As men, we 

‘wish to separate ourselves as far as we may from the chaos of the 
roadway, where we are on no better a footing than the dogs, horses, 
peasant-women, and. other draught animals. Sidewalks are, in 
our view, the etiquette—the courtesy of streets; as significant 
there as tasteful upholstery im a drawing-room. The Saxon, 
howeyer, either has a soul above such considerations, or, shall we 
say? alien to them, 

Be it said, meanwhile, that the streets are kept from dirt to an. 
extent that would astonish a Cockney, or even a New Yorker. 
This is partly due, of course, to the circumstance that there is 
comparatively little traffic in the city, and the dirt never has a fair 
show as against the cleansers. Possibly, since every case has two 
sides, something might be said in defence of streets which have 
a strong tendency to get dirty. A street without dirt is like a 
man without blood—pallid, forlorn, and lacking vigour. Nobody, 
let us hope, likes unclean streets; but perhaps some people have a 
secret partiality for streets which demand incessant. toil and 
struggle to keep them pure, and thereby prove their possession of 
energetic life and powerful vitality. No dead streets should be 
allowed in this busy world; when they cease to be thronged, 
they cease to have an excuse for being at all. The same is true 
of houses, of which many in Dresden are lifeless shells, or nearly 
so. They look like empty, ugly, overgrown hotels; no human 
hfe and bustle informs them. They would scem to have been 
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born insignificant, and subsequently, for no sufficient reason, to 
have expanded into gawky giantship. In this respect they might 
be compared with the Saxon people, who possess no qualities to 
warrant their rising above pigmydom, but whom an ironic freak 
of destiny has uplifted to a foremost place among nations. They 
should be taken down and reconstructed upon a smaller and more 
economic scale. 

This, however, is by the way. I wish to remark that there is 
something peculiar about Dresden cleanliness—I had almost said, 
something horrible; for though streets, entrance-halls, and stair- 
ways are washed, brushed, and put in order with as much careful 
regularity as if they were race-horses, they are not the less 
` pervaded by a strange and most unwelcome odour, which nothing 
will eradicate. It arouses the darkest suspicions, though every 
ocular appearance be calculated to inspire confidence. Howéver 
spotless the outside may seem to the eye, the nose is not to be 
beguiled; there must be impurity somewhere. And surely there 
is something horrible about a thing that looks clean and yet 
smells hadly. What pleases the sight is the more bound to gratify 
the nostrils. Noblesse oblige. 

Now, in connection with this circumstance, is to be taken another, 
the explanation of which will, I think, solve the whole mystery. If 
we pass from the clean exterior of a Saxon’s house to its interior, 
we shall find his drawing-room somewhat less immaculate than his 
passage, his dining-room than his drawing-room, his bed-chamber 
than his dining-room; while he himselfis by far the least immaculate 
of all, tried whether by nose or eye—there is no whited sepulchre 
about him, at all events. An evil odour is something which, only 
inward cleanliness, working outward, can remove. Men are more 
apt to desire that their emanations, their works, their expressed and 
embodied thoughts, should appear pure, than that their proper selves 
should be so. Their surroundings, they argue, are more seen than 
they; and it is their continual delusion that though their actions, 
having once becn acted, are no longer to be concealed, yet it is 
always easy to hide themselves. The Saxon, consequently, dili- 
gently expends his lustrative energies upon his street and stairway, 
but never thinks of washing his own shirt. Of the omnipresent evil 
odour he is, never conscious, but it is the very essence and betrayal 
of the whole matter. Dogs are more sagacious; do not trust to 
ocular appearances; the cloven foot of the devil would not move 
them; but let them once get to leeward of him, and he stands con- 
sated i in a moment. . He, in his innocence, would probably be at 
far greater pains to cover those awkward hoofs of his than to deter- 
mine the direction of the wind. But it is by oversights such as 
this that so many honest people get into trouble. 
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SAXON STUDIES. 


I. 


The ancient bridge which joins Haupt Strasse to the Schloss- 
Platz is the only respectable piece of architecture in Dresden. But 
it seems nearly impossible to make an ugly bridge. Its necessity is 
to produce an impression of combined lightness and power—of one 
kind of strength overcoming another—which is the essence of 
vitality. It requires genius to erect an edifice which shall appear 
other than dead, but to build a lifeless bridge would need almost 
as much talent perverted. Man has seldom made anything so 
flattering at once to the eye and to the self-esteem of his kind. 
For bridges are fascinating not only at a distance; it is a triumph 
even greater to stand upon them and watch the baffled current fret 
vainly below, slipping helpless past the sturdy feet of the piers, and 
hurrying in confusion away beneath the shadow of the arches. 
Here is a direct and palpable victory gained over Nature, less exhi- 
larating, no doubt, than a ship’s, but more assured. As we saunter 
across the pavement, firm in mid-air, we mentally exult in our easy 
superiority to the discomfort and peril from which we are pro- 
tected. In every step we feel the whole pride of the builders in 
their accomplished work. Beholding the swirling charge of the 
river down upon us, we half-consciously identify ourselves with the 
massive masonry, and share its defiance of the onset. 

Yet it behoves our pride not to overween too far, since the im- 
mortal river must in the end overcome its stubborn old adversary. 
Indeed, one pier already succumbed, in days gone by, to the 
terrific down-rush of a spring flood, armed with huge battering- 
yams of ice. I have myself often watched great ice-slabs como 
sweeping on and dash harsh-splintering against the buttresses, 
and pile themselves suddenly up on one another's hoary shoulders, 
as if to scale the angry ramparts. But, though seeing, 1 
could never feel the shock, or fancy the bridge endangered. In 
great freshets, however, when the river boils upwards to the key- 
stone and higher, the push must be like that of a giant’s hand. ` 
The arches are narrow, so that the stout piers seem to have 
pressed close to one another for mutual support; they stand foot 
to foot and shoulder to shoulder, close embattled against their 
interminable foe. It is sad to think that the successful contest 
of hundreds of years must issue in ultimate defeat. It will bo 
broken, one day—that rigid phalanx; first one and then another 
ancient warrior will crumble away, conquered but not subdued. 
and their stony remains will stand, for centuries longer, in the river 
bed where they fought; and a future age will dig up their foun- 
dation-piles, and out of them build a theory ofa city which lay on 
the river banks some time in the prehistoric past. | 

The bridge is not a wide one, but the summits of the outstand-_ 
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ing piers are furnished with a semicircle of stone bench, which 
makes them look particularly comfortable on midsummer after- 
noons. Were Dresden Florence indeed, these recesses would be 
spread two-deep with lazy lazzaroni all day long. But somehow or 
other (though heaven knows there is little enough briskness or wide- 
awakeness in them), Saxons never lie about in picturesque attitudes, 
with their hat-brims drawn over their eyes. Saxons cannot be 
picturesque, and would only dislocate their joints if they tried to 
beso. To be picturesque requires an unconscious harmony of 
nature, and disregard of the rules of vulgar conventionalism, or, 
better still, ignorance of them. But vulgar conventionalism is our 
Saxon hero’s best virtue; when-he abandons it he becomes, not 
picturesque, but brutal. However, tired and shabby people do 
sometimes sit down on these stone benches, with due heed to the 
police regulations ; so let us not be ungrateful. 

The law of keep-to-the-right, which is strictly enforced on this 
bridge, throws light on some of the traits both of the Government 
and the governed. The scheme works admirably ; there is never any 
jostling or hindrance; we roll along with our backs all turned to 
one another, and entirely relieved from the responsibility of self- 
guidance. But we pay the penalty of this sweet immunity as 
soon as we get beyond the law’s jurisdiction. Wo are run into so 
constantly that it seems as though the world had conspired against 
us. Everybody appears bent upon button-hole-ing us on parti- 
cular business. If there be a moderate crowd in the streets, no 
amount of agility in dodging will enable us to get on fast; either 
we must shoulder down everyone we meet, or else resign ourselves 
to a mile and a half per hour. It is useless to blame the Saxons 
for this—they cannot help it. They are so accustomed to walking 
through life with the policeman’s hand on their coat-collar, that 
when his grasp is relaxed they stray without helm or compass, 
and could not get out of the way of the devil, if he happened 
to be in their path. A fairer mark for criticism is their lack of that 
American or English sense of humour which alone can compensate 
for the annoyance of such encounters. To be easily put out or 
insulted, cannot be said to prove a lofty magnanimity. How we 
like men who can be amused where most people would get in a 
passion! Such men are stout-souled and self-respectful; but thin 
patiences proclaim meagre natures. And a Saxon crowd is deficient 
not in temper only. There is in the world none to which I would 
less willingly trust a lady. As I have before had occasion to 

point out, the Saxons are a strictly logical people; they have 
' sufficient intelligence to understand that woman is the weaker 
vessel; and if she be unprotected, the syllogism is complete ; over 
she goes into the gutter, and let her thank her stars if no worse 
befall her. 
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At night the bridge is lit with a double row of lamps; and, seen 
from a distance, the dark arches' vanish, and the fire-points seem 
strung upon a thread, and suspended high over the river, which. 
lovingly repeats them. Reflected in water, fire enriches both its 
mirror and itself—like truth discerned in the shadowy bosom of 
allegory. But the Saxons are thrifty souls, who do not believe in 
letting their lights shine before men, after the hour when sober 
citizens should be a-bed. Accordingly, one half of them are 
extinguished by eleven o'clock, and the remainder two or three 
hours later. There is nothing more strongly suggestive of in- 
. corrigible death than a street-lamp put out before daylight. It is 
the more forlorn because it bad been so cheerful. No belated 
traveller needs other companions, if he be, provided with an 
occasional lamp along his way. It shines and wavers, and has in 
it the marvellous sun-born quality of positive life; it warms and 
burns, like his own household fire, and is thus a link between his 
home and him; it brings memories of genial hours, and doubly 
lights his way. The most natural god of fallen man was Fire; 
his was an ardent, and withal a poetic and refined religion. 
Perhaps we should be no worse. off were there more men, now-a- 
days, simple and reverent enough to reinstate his worship. They 
would possibly be no further from the ultimate truth than were 
they to evolve God from philosophical mud-pies and Chaos, 


IV. 


Having crossed the bridge, and walked the length of a melan- 
choly Droschkey-stand, we reach. the Georgen Thor—the triple 
archway, beneath which entrance is made into Dresden proper— 
which is the very nucleus of quaint antiquarian interest. Let us 
therefore pause a moment to admire, before proceeding further. 

That the archway is not, ornamental must be admitted, but its 
parent was Necessity, not Art. The way of it was this :—Once 
upon a time, but for no good reason that I ever heard, a Royal 
Palace was born into the world, and, as luck would have it, in 
Dresden. A more awkward, flat-faced, shapeless, insufferable barn 
of a Royal Palace was never before smeared with yellow plaster. 
Nevertheless, like other ill weeds, it grew apace, and, before long, 
had sprawled itself over a good part of the city ; but as there 
happened to be plenty of waste land thereabouts, which people 
thought might be covered with one kind of rubbish as well as ` 
with another, nothing was said, and the Royal Palace went on 
growing bigger and uglier every day. At length, however, it 
began to approach the main thoroughfare of the city, and actually 
seemed to threaten interference with the popular freedom of 
traffic. Now, indeed, the wiseacres began to shake their heads, 
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and whisper to one another that they should have fenced the 
Royal Palace in while it was yet young, and have obliged it to 
agree never to exceed reasonable bounds, and on no account to 
interfere with: the lawful public freedom. But, alas! their wisdom 
came too late; for what was their consternation, on waking up 
one morning, at finding that this ugly, good-for-nothing, bare- 
faced Royal Palace had grown clear across their main thorough- 
fare, and then, to prevent its flank from being turned, it had 
scrambled hastily down a side street, and made fast its further 
end to a great sulky block of a building, nearly a'quarter of a mile 
off! All direct access to the market-place was thus obstructed, 
and the city lay prone beneath the foot of this intolerable Royal 
Palace. And so, doubtless, would it have remained to the present 
day, had it not been for the fairy godmother, Necessity. That re- 
‘doubtable old personage, who has the valuable quality of always 
being on hand when she is wanted, was not long in making her 
appearance; and, seeing how matters lay, with her customary 
readiness of resource, she thrust three of her long fingers directly 
through the body of the Royal Palace, thereby opening a way for 
the people to run to and fro as before. So the people exulted, 
freedom of traffic was restored, and the Iubberly Palace was 
obliged to put the best possible face upon its discomfiture. This 
it literally accomplished by setting the royal coat-of-arms over 
the tunnel, by declaring that it had itself caused the tunnel to be 
made for the good of the people, and by christening it “ George’s 
Gate;” though why not “Limited-Monarchy Gate,” or even 
k Conservative-Republican Gate,” I never was able to discover. 
But it is said that the Royal Palace never grew any more after 
that deadly thrust given it by Necessity; nay, there are those 
who maintain that it is beginning to dwindle away, and who 
cherish hopes of finally getting rid of it altogether. Meanwhile, 
however, this is the end of the story; and the moral is in the 
story itself. 

Like many seeming misfortunes, this triple tunnel is of more 
service to Dresden than an unobstructed roadway would have 
been: it is so delightfully grotesque, medieval, and mysterious. 
Its low-browed arches, as our imagination peeps beneath them, 
lend the city beyond a peculiar flavour of romance. Passing 
through the dusky groined passage-way, we seem to enter an 
` interior world; we bid farewell to the upper life, and greet the 
narrow strip of sky, which shows between the high-shouldered 
roofs of the antique houses, as the first glimpse of a firmament 
Intherto unknown. That ideal German life—foreshadowed in 
nursery songs and story-books—is now on the point of realisa- 
tion; we keep our cyes open, half expecting to encounter a 
grome ora good-natured giant af every step; and are not a little 
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indignant at meeting so many people with every-day dresses on. 
We make the most out of the old-fashioned black and yellow 
uniforms of the Royal messengers, the scanty petticoats of the 
bare-legged peasant girls, and the spiked helmets of the soldiery. 
We rejoice in the narrow gloom of the by-ways, in the gabled 
unevenness of the houses, in the fantastic enchantment of the 
shop-windows. And by the time we have traversed Schloss- 
Strasse and reached the Alt-Markt, we are ready to pronounce 
Dresden the genuine German Eldorado. 

Here, however, the real old city comes to an end, and disenchant- 
ment grows upon us ‘at every fresh step; until, having wandered 
down See Strasse and Prager Strasse, and, from the verge of the 
railway, cast a glance at the brand-new block of. sandstone 
palaces on the further side; which front the Reich Strasse and the 
Bismark Platz, we discover that the romantic charm wrought 
upon us by the mysterious old archway has quite worn off, and, 
alas! is never to be conjured back again. Once more we reiterate 
it—would that mankind knew where to stop! Dresden, with all 
its faults, might at least have remained Dresden; but these 
monstrous outgrowths throw contempt not only upon the quaint 
simplicity of the original town, but still more upon themselves for 
pretending to belong to it. 

Let us saunter back to the Alt-Markt, which is full of sugges- 
tions. On our way we may observe, at the entrance of more than 
one street, a bit of board nailed to a stick, bearing the announcc- 
ment, “Strasse Gesperrt.” Let no rude hoof approach, no whecl 
invade. The poor street is diseased, and the surgeons are at work 
upon it. This warning-off lends a peculiar interest to the ‘for- 
bidden spot; for the first time we feel impelled to make it a visit. 
Still more remarkable is the fascination attaching to empty-house 
lots, so soon as they are boarded up preparatory to beginning 
building. I know no place of public entertainment more sedulously 
visited. The moment the screen is well up, cach knot-hole and 
crack becomes a prize to be schemed and fought for. Staid 
citizens, anxious business men, blasé men of the world, will pause 
for half an howd, eagerly scrutinisng a bed of slaked lime, a pile 
of bricks under a shed, a couple of dirty ladders leaning against a 
maze of scaffolding, half-a-dozen old wheelbarrows, and as many 
workmen leisurely. building a house with a pipe of tobacco and a 
can of beer each. The fairest coryphées of a ballet would be vain 
of half the attention which these. fellows receive. The explana- 
tion. is to be sought not only in the perverse instinct to see what is 
not meant to be seen; it is traceable likewise to that universal 
interest in the process of creation, which is among the most 
pregnant and significant traits of humanity. Who would not 
rather witness a house being built, or a book being written, than 
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sce either completed? And when the process may be viewed 
through surreptitious knot-holes, it is enough to captivate a Stoic! 

“ Strasse Gesperrt ” is all too familiar to Dresdeners. The city 
is for ever undergoing disembowelment ; some part of her internal 
economy is chronically out of kelter. Itis the curse of Dresden 
that she is founded upon a rock: she lies in a granite basin, and 
can never get rid of her iniquities. So imbued is her soil with 
impurity, the hero of the Augean stables himself would be baffled by 
it. Bad as is the disease, however, the remedies do but complicate 
it. The Dresdeners appear to have an actual mania for hacking 
at their mother’s entrails, but their unnatural conduct inflicts its 
own penalty. Her diseaso is contagious ; not earth only is thrown. 
up out of: these trenches, but fever and small-pox likewise ; 
whereof many die each year, the rich scarcely less often than the 
„poor. I mention this because I believe it to be little known. The 
authorities, who are wise in their generation, so manage their 
reports that even the dying can hardly bring themselves to 
believe there is really anything the matter with them. The only 
meliorator, as has been already hinted, is the fierce north wind 
which at certain seasons, as if out of all patience with the foul 
atmosphere, sweeps madly through the city, bringitg down tiles 
and chimneys, wrenching off windows, blowing away people’s 
hats, upsetting boats on the river and omnibuses on the bridge. 
Perhaps a desire to get through with its job as quickly as 
possible adds impetus to the blast. But the fallacy that Dresden 
is a healthy residence must be exploded. In addition to its: 
feverish soil, it possesses one of the most trying climates in the 
world. They say the climate used formerly to be better; which 
is certainly more credible than that it was ever worse. 


yY. 


A little way down one of the most unsavoury side-streets 
stands a pump, from which, oddly enough, is obtained the best 
water in the city. To be sure, that is not saying much; for the 
best water is quite undrinkable, and cannot be used, even for wash- 
ing purposes, until after it has been boiled. The pump is made 
of iron, with ornamental mouldings, has a long curved tail, well 
polished by the friction of many hands, and a straight nose, with a 
single nostril underneath ; so that the stream does not issue forth in 
a sparkling arch, after the graceful old fashion, but gushes straight 
down at right angles—probably a more convenient arrangement. 
Although the pump itself may not be up to our ideal in Faust, 
the group of Dienstmaedchen, which gathers round it at water- 
drawing hours, is none the less pleasant to contemplate. They 
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assemble from farand near, a wooden pitcher in each hand, their 
heads and arms bare, their skirts tucked up; full of free motion, 
relaxation, and fun. Ever since Rebecca’s time, who has not 
enjoyed the spectacle of young women at a spring? How grace- 
ful and feminine all their movements are, whether standing in 
good-humoured gossip, awaiting their'turn; or stooping to place 
the pitcher beneath the spout; or lending vigorous strokes to the. 
long pump-handle; or tripping stoutly away with their fresh- 
sparkling burden, splashing it ever and anon upon the pavement 
as they go. They seem especially to enjoy themselves at the 
water-drawing, as though it were an employment peculiarly 
suited to them. And so it is; men look as awkward at a pump as 
women graceful. To do the Saxon men justice, they never affront 
good taste in this matter, if there be a woman anywhere in the 
neighbourhood to do their pumping for them. 

Women have been compared with water as to some of their 
qualities, but I think the two in many ways complements of each 
other, and this may be the reason their association produces so 
complete and satisfying an effect. Sea-born Aphrodite had been less 
beautiful as a child of earth; and I would rather see a naiad than 
a hamadryad, for instance. Depend upon it, women are never 
more dangerous than at a fountain or by the sea-shore, as statistics 
of engagements would easily prove: and does not this lend an 
additional touch of pathos to the thought that women are so apt - 
to drown themselves when love deceives them? They draw 
bright water from the grimy earth for the purification and re- 
freshment of mankind ; and if mankind prove ungrateful, a plunge 
into the self-same element provides their remedy. Speaking 
frankly, however, were these Dresden naiads to take an occasional | 
plunge with no more serious purpose than that of cleanliness, the 
chances against their being driven to a final plunge by dis- 
appointed affection would be materially increased. 

Midway between the pump and the Schoppen stands the soda- 
water bottle. The water is manufactured by Doctor Struve, and 
is a pleasant beverage enough, especially the morning following 
an overdose of beer. During the summer season it is sold at the 
Trink-Halle, which are scattered throughout the town, and for a 
mile or so among the environs. They are neat clap-boarded 
little boxes, about ten feet square; all made ‘on ‘the same pattern, 
with an open counter across the front, on which are abundance of 
flowers in pots, and behind the flowers a young lady, who is not 
to blame if she happen to be less fair than they. Occasionally a 
pretty girl will accept the situation; but the service is not so 
popular as that in the beer saloons; though the one is as seden- 
tary as the other is active. There is no chance for sociability ; 
the hostess has no chair to offer her guest; and the comparative 
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isolation combines with the lack of exercise to produce a gloomy, 
and oven forbidding demeanour strongly in contrast with the 
smiling freedom of the beer-maidens, not to mention the careless 
abandon of the nymphs of the pump-handle. 


Vi. 


Along with the new distiicts which have of late years been 
added to the city, the Dresdeners have seen fit to provide them- 
selves with a tramway. As an intelligent inhabitant informed 
.me, tramways were first invented about two years ago,and Dresden 
was one of the first cities to make practical use ôf them. It com- 
monly happens that we are most proud of those things which we 
have, as it were, discovered ourselves; and accordingly this 
honest populace regards its novel experiment with no little satis- 
faction, not unmixed with wonder, and even awe. 


«I was not so fortunate as to be present at the first launching of these 
extraordinary engines ; but about a fortnight later I was attracted by the 
sight of a large and excited crowd assembled on the corner of Prager and 
Waisenhaus Strasse. At that time there were rumours of strikes and 
disaffection among certain of the workmen employed by the Government ; 
and I at once conceived that a disturbance had actually broken out, and 
that possibly a battle was even then in progress between the infuriated 
labourers and the police. In vain, however—having arrived breathless on 
the ground—did I look about for the combatants. Nobody seemed to be 
fighting; no corpses were visible; there was not so much as a drunken | 
man, or a woman in a fit. Nevertheless, the crowd was manifestly wrought 
up to a high pitch of excitement about something; and being too dull to 
divine the cause, and too ,proud to inquire it, I resolved patiently to await 
the issue. By-and-by I noticed thatthe tramway-rails were laid round this 
corner; and then methought I began to understand a little. 

* The crowd was massed on the sidewalk, and was kept there by two 
policemen. Some distance beyond the curb, in the hollow of the arc 
described by the rails in turning the corner, stood a man in official costume, 
holding a whistle in his lips, upon which he played an irregular and very 
shrill tune. Occasionally he paused a moment to look down the street; 
then, turning to the crowd, gesticulated with a red flag in an agitated 
manner, and blew his whistle more sharply than before. After this had 
gone on for some time, and every heart was beating high with suspense, a 
distant rumbling noise was heard, like thunder, or still more like the rolling 
of the wheels of a tramway car. Along with this sound another of a 
different description was audible—a sharp, penetrating sound, closely 
resembling the whistle of a tramway-car-driver. It was answered by the 
man on the corner with a wild, ear-piercing peal. At the same moment a 
hoarse voice shouted, ‘is kommt! es kommt!’ 

“Then began a tumult hard to describe. The cry was taken up and 
repeated. The crowd surged storm-like, those in front striving to press 
back out of reach of danger, while those behind seemed madly bent on 
getting forward. All the time the rumbling grew louder and nearer, the 
whistling wilder and shriller, the gesticulations of the official on the corner 
with the red flag more violent and unintelligible. One poor fellow, the 
warring of whose emotions had been too much for him, entirely forsook his 
senses at this juncture; and even as wild animals, when driven mad by 
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terror, are said to rush straight into the jaws of danger, did he, eluding the 
grasp: of the now exhausted policeman, dash frantically’ across the track. 
‘Women shrieked, strong men turned pale, and averted their eyes with a 
shudder. But a special Providence guards the insane. The terrible tram- 
way car was still full thirty paces distant, and he gained the opposite side 
of the street in safety. i 

“The next few moments comprise such a sickening whirl of sights, 
sounds, and emotions as only a pen of fire could hope to portray. Indeed, 
I have no very distinct recollection of what passed. Something I seem to 
hear of a clattering of steel-shod- hoofs, a panting of straining steeds, a 
grating of harsh-turning wheels. Something I seem to see of a face, 
grim-set, with a whistle in its mouth; of a vast moving bulk, which was 
‘ neither house nor chariot, but a mingling of the essential parts of both, 
sweeping in majestic grandeur round the iron curve. Something I seem 
to feel of a pride that was half awe, of an exultation that was mostly fear, 
of a wonder that was all bewilderment. „But I remember no more. When 
I came to myself, I found that the tramway car had halted a rod or two 
beyond the turn, and was discharging its pale-faced passengers on the’ 
sidewalk. The driver was chatting with one of the policemen, quietly; as 
if nothing of special importance had happened. The official on the corner 
had stepped into the neighbouring beer saloon to whet bis whistle. But I 
walked homeward, deep in thought. Come what might, at least I had 
lived to see a tramway car. 

“The conviction forces itself upon me that tramway cars are alive; 
that, in addition to the destructive qualities of ordinary steam engines, 
they are endowed with an appalling intelligence all their own, which 
drivers ‘and guards may be able in some degree to influence, but not 
wholly to control. To have live engines rushing through our very streets 
and over our shop doorsteps! Is it not tremendous, and really very 
alarming? But is it not also grand, and our own invention? The fact 
- that for so many years we have been taught to regard anything in the 
shape of a railway as the most forbidden of forbidden ground may explain 
the consternation wherewith we behold the dreaded rails winding their 
iron way into our daily walks. Time will, perhaps, accustom us to the 
innovation, though hardly during the present generation.” * 


$ 

I may be pormitted to add that the cars appear exceptionally 
large to a foreign eye, and are further peculiar in being pró- 
vided with a second story, attainable by means of a couple of 
elaborate spiral staircases, one at each end: a sufficiently luxurious 
arrangement, though perhaps a good steam-lift would be an 
improvement. Inside they are very comfortable; and no one is 
allowed to stand up: They do not run singly and at short in- 
tervals, but in trains—two or three starting at the same time; and 
then a prolonged cessation. As for the men with red flags 
and whistles, who are stationed at short intervals all along the - 
line, it is a question whether they are employed to summon the 
populace to behold the greatness and majesty of tramway cars, 
or to warn them out of the way lest they be run over. Be that 
as it may, there is never any lack of spectators; and every week 
or so we hear of some poor creature’s having been crushed beneath 
the Juggernautic wheels. 


` * Translated from the Journal of a Saxon acquaintance, 
VOL. XXV, a T 
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Collisions with vehicles are frequent. The teamsters and 
Droschkey drivers have a deadly feud with tramway cars; the 
latter because the cars injure their business; the former because 
they make them “turn out.” The police always support the 
new-fangled tramways, and the feud is thereby embittered. 
Most opprobrious epithets are exchanged, and occasionally 
matters proceed further yet. Once I saw a lumbering great 
waggon heavily bumped by a car. The waggoner, an uncouth, 
stolid-featured fellow, started at the jar as though a new and very | 
ugly soul had suddenly entered into him. He stood up, shaking 
his fist and bis whip, and shrieking out a great volume of abuse 
and defiance. The car passed on, leaving him to rave his fill. 
But this did not satisfy him. He presently jumped down from 
his box and gave chase, whip in hand, his long ragged coat 
flying out behind him. He caught up with the car, and lashed 
it with his whip as though it had been a sentient being. The 
guard was standing on the platform, but it was not until he had 
said something to the revengeful waggoner, that the latter’s whip 
was aimed at him. The fellow probably thought that since the 
guard was connected with the car, it would be as well to give 
him a share of the car's punishment. He sprang on the step, and 
so plied the unfortunate official with his knotted lash, as soon to 
force him to retreat inside. The victor then jumped off, fetching 
the car a parting thwack as he did so; and ran back to his 
waggon, laughing hysterically, talking incoherently to himself, 
and tossing up his arms, in the savage glee of satiated vengeance. 
He ran directly into the arms of an impassive, inexorable, 
helmeted policeman; and there I left him. 


Vil. 


Dresden abounds in squares or market-places, of great size ur - 
comparison with the uniform gloomy narrowness of the streets. 
It seems as though, the streets, ever and anon, got tired of being 
narrow, and suddenly outstretched their mouths into a portentous , 
yawn. ‘If only a compromise could be effected between the 
expansion of the markct-places and the, contraction of the 
thoroughfares, Dresden would become a more consistent as well 
as a better ventilated capital. These market-places confine 
themselves rigidly to business; they are marketplaces, not parks 
or pleasure-gardens. Every square foot of them is solidly paved; 
no enclosed grass-plots, no flower-beds, bushes or trees are 
allowed. If you want such things, go where they-aro to be had; 
but when you enter the city make up your mind to city and 
nothing else. ' i 

I confess a- decided preference for this arrangement over that 
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which prevails in American and English cities—the forcing scraps 


- of country into the midst of every chance gap between the houses. 


Setting aside the question of hygicne, the effect of such violence 
done to Nature must be depressing to everyone capable of being 
depressed. Could there be imagined two more irreconcileable ele- 
ments than trees and brick walls? unless it were flower-beds and 
street-pavements? The houses, being in the majority, put out the 


trees; the trees, so far as they have any efficacy at all, satirise the 


houses. If we are in the garden, glimpses of the surrounding 
buildings distract our attention from the foliage; and if we would 
hear birds sing, it must be to an accompaniment of carriage-wheels 
and street-cries. Should we contrive to find a more.secluded nook, 
where we might pretend for a moment to forget the city, we are 
in constant anxiety lest some untoward chance confront us with our 
hypocrisy. Or if, on the other hand, we stand outside the railings, 
the case is no way bettered; the poor garden seems to pine like a 
bird in its cage, and, so far from refreshing us, imposes a heavy tax 
on our sympathies. 

-Nature must not be surrounded. Her beauty is not compatible 
with shackled limbs; she must be free to extend to the horizon and 
salute the sky. Caged Nature will not sing, and loses her power to 
bless. She may hold a, city in her bosom, like a jewel, and both 
she and the jewel will look the prettier; but either her majority 
must be without limit, or all else all comparison should be avoided. 
Never bring the country into town in larger quantity than may go 
into a flower-pot. If harmony and hygiene must come into collision 
here, I am inclined to let hygiene go to the wall, as Dresden does. 
Let us abolish cities, if we can, but not by throwing green grass 
and flowers at them. 

The Dresden market-place looks dreary enough, say, on a Sun- 
day, when it has been swept severely clean, and the level expanse 
of stone is unbroken by so much as a cigar-stump. It needs some, 
audacity to walk across it—the expanse is so large, and the con- 
spicuousness so complete. The houses on opposite sides stare 
hopelessly at one another, like hungry guests across an empty 
dining-table; and it seems as though the table never could be 
laid. But see what a transformation takes place on Friday 
morning—market-day throughout Germany. ‘The naked plain, 


‘which scemed incurably barren yesterday, has wonderfully brought 


forth what appears to be a great crop of colossal mushrooms, 
whereof the smallest stands six feet high. They rise from amidst 
fertile undergrowths of vegetables and produce of all kinds; and 
beneath them, in comfortable chairs made out of three-quarters of 
a barrel, stuffed and padded with old carpeting, sit robust old 
ladies in flannel petticoats and wooden shoes, everyone of them 
knitting a blue stocking, and no less indefatigably solicitin g 
T2 
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passers-by for their custom. The morning sun slants across the 
scene, gilding the umbrella-tops, and gloating over the heaps of 
fresh green vegetables, and everywhere making merry with the 
warm, omnipresent, stirring, shifting, murmuring life which crowds 
the market-place from brim to brim. 

There is nothing else in Dresden so broadly picturesque and 
amusing, so rich in antique and piquant characteristics, so redolent 
of humour and good-humour, as are her markets and out-door fairs. 
The open sky and kindly sunshine give an air of informality to the 
ugly business of buying and selling, which renders it charming. 
Bewitching are the primitive stands improvised by these country 
dames for the display of their wares. They, too, are bewitching 
in their way—a brown and wrinkled tribe, but full of shrewdness, 
and of broad, ready wit, that is often ‘apt and amusing. There 
they sit, from early morning till late afternoon, and then the whole 
establishment is packed into the dog-cart, and trundled away. 

` Their costume is markedly simple, especially when compared 
with the fearfully and wonderfully-made head-dresses and sleeves 
which are the fashion elsewhere on the Continent. They possess, 
moreover, an admirable talent for making themselves comfortable ; 
never dash our spirits by assuming a miserable and lugubrious 
demeanour, but, on the contrary, wear the very most prosperous. 
face possible,.and address their customers not with an unintelli- 
gible whine, but with hearty compliments and clever flatteries, 
to which the cheerful suggestion that they can furnish the very 
commodity which alone is needed to give the finishing touch to 
our worldly well-being, appears a purely unpremeditated addition. , 
I owe much to these excellent personages, and rejoice in this op- 
portunity of acknowledging my debt. Had my acquaintance with 
Dresden never extended beyond the shadow of their big um-. 
brellas, doubtless I had brought away more genial memories of it. 
As a background to their sturdy figures, the ugly houses, with 
their plaster faces and hump-backed roofs, acquire an undefinable 
charm. Whoever delineates Saxon life and manners, whether with 
pen or pencil, should not fail to give the market-place an honour- 
able position in his picture. The sun always shines there. 

These Friday-morning market-women must, however, be dis- 
tinguished from what may be called the every-day class, who have 
permanent stands at this and that street-corner, rented by the 
year; who sit, not in three-quarter barrels, but in little wooden 
sentry-boxes, painted green; who never exert themselves to 
solicit custom, but let their wares speak their own commenda- 
tion; who suffer the buyer to depart as he came, instead of throw- 
ing after him the affectionate injunction, “Come again, highly- 
honoured individual! Forget not your most devoted servant!” 
Their permanence, in short, seems to have dried up in them the 
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ing sisters bring in fresh from the fields, along with the turnips 
and cabbages. They become as stiff and taciturn as the little 

“wooden boxes in which half their lives are passed; and, notwith- 
standing many luxurious appliances in the way of wiaps, cushions, 
and footstools, which in the course of time they contrive to get 
together, they never look half so comfortable and contented as our 
jolly old favourites of the Alt-Markt. ` 

, Certainly this market is worth all the enclosed parks and 

pleasure-gardens in the world. It is the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem how to bring city and country together. Set them 
on the honest, if unesthetic, basis of buy and sell, and the meeting 
will redound to their mutual credit and profit. 


, vit. 


But the Alt-Markt, in company with its smaller brethren, is in- 
dispensable for even more important’ purposes than tke accommo- 
dation of Friday-morning market-women. Thrice or four times 
in a year, but notably towards Christmas, does Dresden give 
symptoms of being in an interesting situation. After a few days’ 
labour, and considerable turmoil and confusion, she is happily de- 
livered of a progeny of ten thousand little booths, more or less, 
which straightway proceed to arrange themselves into a miniature 
city within the city, and, in their turn, mysteriously to bring forth 
an inexhaustible store -of every description of merchandise. 
Meanwhile, a myriad army of buyers and merry-makers has 
assembled from the surrounding country, and a grand carnival 
and celebration takes place, known as the Jahr-Markt, or Christmas 
Fair. It continues for’a week or ten days, until. Christmas 
being fully comé, the residue of merchandize is packed away 
in boxes and, baskets, and the little booths, being thus stripped of 
all their finery, are themselves rapt away to some limbo or other, 
there to await the time when they shall be boin again. 

The earliest symptom of approaching festivity, howaver, is the 
sudden up-growth, in every quarter of the city, of extensive 
forests of young fir-trees. They are of all heights, from twelve 
inches to twenty feet, and there are so many of them that every 
man, woman, and child in Dresden might take one each, and yet 
leave half as many more behind. They sprout forth from every 
nook and corner, and are not at all embarrassed by the necessity 
they are-under of taking up their stand on cold stone pavements. 
Indeed, they altogether dispense with roots, substituting for them 
the more convenient arrangement of two billets of wood, mortised 
together at right angles, with a hole at the intersection, into which’ 
the stem of the tree is fitted. The only contingency under which 
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this principle is defective,is when the wind blows. A moderate 
gust will overturn an entire grove, like a row of cards; and 
in the event of a persistent breeze, the foresters resign themselves 
with the best grace they may, not attempting to set it on end 
again until the elements have calmed down. Their appear- 
ance, sitting erect amidst so much prostration, is not a little 
forlorn; it would seem more appropriate were they to utter a 
melancholy wail, and fall down likewise. These trees,it need scarce 
be said, are the property of the good Santa Claus, and are one and 
all destined to produce a crop of fruit which shall gladden the 
hearts of heaven knows how many children. In view of so glorious a 
consummation, no wonder they consent to exchange their com- 
fortable roots for the insecure foot-hold of a wooden cross; and, 
after the fruit-bearing season is over, to live on memory in the 
attic until the period of their second and final coruscation in the 
kitchen fire. They make friends with all ranks, from peer to pea- 
sant; and in the case of any other people than this would probably 
create some temporary bond of sympathy between rich and poor. 
‘But each individual Saxon walks off with his own tree, and enjoys 
it in bis own way, without troubling his head about his neigh- | 
bour. As the trade grows brisk, we are continually startled at 
the singular spectacle of animated fir-trces hastening up and down 
the streets, and running into us on the corners; carecring to and 
fro through the crowd, as though in anxious search after their 
owners. It seems almost a pity that so many thousands of beautiful 
young trees should every year be sacrificed, even to so benefi- 
cent'a deity as Santa Claus. But, whencesoever they come, the 
supply never appears to run short; and, perhaps, the brief splen- 
dour of'these Christmas forests is better fhan gloomy centuries 
upon the impassive hills. 

Having provided ourselves with a Christmas-tree, we must 
next repair to the booths for wherewithal to dress it. Ever 
since I began to take an intcrest in story-books, the word “ booth” 
has had an inexpressible fascination for me. The spell originated, 
Į think, in a picture of a booth on a certain page.of an unforget- 
‘ able German fairv-volume, called “The Black Aunt;” which, 
likewise, contained the tragic history of Nutcracker and Sugar- 
dolly, and the touching romance of Johnnie and Maggie.: Most 
children, I trust, have known the Black Aunt, or-some of her 
kindred ; but comparatively few can have been so fortunate as to 
stumble upon the palpable realisation of her wondrous tales—just 
at the moment too when they were perhaps ready to question her 
veracity. No less happy a destiny, however, was reserved for me, 
in wandering through the toy-district of the Christmas Fair; and 
the sentiment stirred in me by what I saw there was tender to the 

verge of emotion. I have walked those fairy streets for hours, and 
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not one of the tow-headed little rascals, who were for ever stumbling 
betwixt my legs, was more captivated or credulous than 1. \ 

As for the booths, they are of- sufficiently simple construction, 
being mere sheds of plain boards, which much tain and snow, and 
a little sunshine, have tinted a rusty black. They range from six 
to ten feet in height and breadth, and are open in front, and roughly 

fitted with half-a-dozen shelves. The counter is generally made 
‘of a long plank, supported at cach end by a barrel, and the only 
way for the merchant to get in or out of his shop is to crawl 
underneath this arrangement. Everything about the establish- 
ment‘is temporary; we feel that, though it is here to-day, this 
very night may sec it taken to pieces, and carted off into oblivion; 
and this transitoriness is in powerful contrast-with the brilliant and 
warm intensity of its life so long as it endures. Certainly it endows 
it with a charm unknown to shops, however gorgeous, whose 
existence is measured by years rather than hours. Charming, too, 
is the set-off given by these weather-beaten ‘boards to the gaudy 
colours of the freshly-painted toys, the gilt gingerbread, and the 
sugar-plums. It is all story-book; and, as we gaze, we half listen 
for the tuming of the leaf, or the injunction to go to bed, and 
hear the rest another time. 

Most of the booths bear a black placard, whereon is painted 
in white letters the name of the proprietor, together with his or 
her condition in life, and native place. “ Fran Mellot, Wittwe, 
aus Tirol :” so we stare at Frau Mellot, who is a comely woman, 
not too old, and wonder whether her husband met his death hunt- 
‘ing chamois; and whether there is'not something marked in the 
regard of yonder stout, curly-headed Fritz Wagner, vendor of 
earthenware from Bohemia, who keeps the booth on the other side 
of the way. Frau Mellot is doing an excellent business in cheese 
and sausages. Next year, perhaps, the two establishments ‘will 
have become one—the earthern pots will have wedded the sausage 
and:cheese. For it‘is scarcely possible to avoid feeling a lively 
personal interest in these people; they are all characters in our 
story-book, and their welfare is essential to the happy development 
of the narrative.’ “Hier nur giebt es billige Waaren !” shouts Fritz, 
with a sly wink at the widow ; and she togses her head, and calls, 
“Ein Groschen das Stuck, hier l hier ist jedes Stuck nur ein 
‘Groschen!” Then she catches my eye, and at once attacks my 
` sensibilities thus :—“ Buy something of me, then—you, dear sir! 
you, who appear so benevolent and so wealthy!” No, no, Frau 
Mellot, I will not be your cat’s-paw, to give honest Fritz the heart- 
‘ache ; nay, is he not jealous already ? methinks there is something 
sinister in the way he balances that earthern jug, and glances at 
my head! Farewell for the present ; but next year, if all goes well, 
I will buy both a round of cheese and a stone jar to keep it in. | 
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The booths oceupy'not only the squares, but the streets and alleys . 
likewise, and still there never seems to be half room enough. We 
cannot hope to inspect them all, and, perhaps, our best plan will be to 

-confine our observations to the Alt-Markt collection, which in itself ' 
“ forms a large town, and may be looked upon as Santa Claus’s head- 
quarters. The shops are arranged with admirable regularity in 
avenues and cross-streets, the widest barely seven feet in breadth; 
and, generally speaking, each street is devoted to a separate kind 
of goods, so that, by the time we have been through them all, we 
shall have beheld as large a variety of cheap and reasonably 
worthless commodities as were eyer brought together within 
similar limits since time began. In this quarter, for instance, the ‘ 
whole world seems to have been turned to leather, and so strong is 
the perfume of tanned hides that, for the moment, we forget that 
other fundamental odour which reigned here last week, and will 
resume its ancient sway to-morrow or the day after. Here we turn 
the comer, and straightway the eye is attacked by an overpowering 
onset of all the colours of the rainbow, besides a great many which 
the most charitable rainbow would indignantly repudiate, embodied 
in hundreds and thousands of rolls of stout coarse flannels, such as 
- the peasant-women make up into petticoats for holiday wear. This 
district is very popular with the fair sex, though less so than the 
region of crude ribbons and priceless jewellery further on. The 
next street epitomises the iron age, and is resonant with pots and 
kettles, flat-irons and pokers, rakes, spades, and kitchen cutlery; 
but I think iron should be excluded from fairs, as being too per- 
manent and uncompromising an element where change and the’ 
brilliance of a moment are the chief aim and attraction. Pleasanter 
and more interesting is the place of baskets and wicker-work, where _ 
we may see the osiers being deftly and swiftly wrought up into an 
amazing variety of pretty or eccentric forms. Germany is notable 
for basket-making as.well as for pottery—the two most primitive 
and not least graceful industries known to man. 

Manifestly, however, we are not equal to the task of perambu- 
lating even the Alt-Markt. We pause on the verge of a wilderness 
of sparkling glass-ware, and altogether neglect the extensive assort- 
ment of dried fish and groceries which monopolise the stalls on the 
further side of the square. Neither can we hope to do justice to 
the numberless shows of fat women and strong men, of wild 
children and tame mice, of conjurors and mountebanks, which 
swarm here no less than at other fairs. The truth is, lam anxious 
to spend such time as remains to us in the toy department, which 
occupies the centre of the Christmas township, and is the nucleus 
of resort and gaiety into the bargain. 
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‘Here, indeed, is rich bewilderment piled ten deep! Every inch. 
‘of space is used and used again, until we are ready to forget that 
such a thing as space exists. The vendors are up to their neck in 
toys; toys are piled on the counters, hung from hooks and along 
lines, crammed into baskets. Assuredly there are more toys in the 
world than anything else—toys are the sole reality and business of 
life, and all else is mere pastime and make-believe. They are all 
immortal, too; for here are the jumping monkeys and dancing harle- 
quins, the red-roofed villages and the emerald-green poplar-trecs, 
the Noah’s Arks, the drums, and the trumpets—all the things of 
our childhood, which we have loved and smashed to pieces—all as 
active, as life-like, as brilliant, as new and unstained as when we 
saw them first so many years ago. Here isthe gallant Nutcracker, 

- with his stiff pig-tail, powerful jaw, and staring blue eyes; beside 
him the sweet and gentle Sugar-dolly, to whose tragic fate I have 
never been able to resign myself. Yonder is the famous cock who 
flew to the top of the barn and gave up crowing, but who tums 
constantly’this way and that on one leg, to see whence the wind 
blows. Near him the squirrel, joint hero with Nutcracker in that - 

‘never-to-be-forgotten duel of theirs. And here are dear Johnnie 
and Maggie, grown not a day older; or, if they be the descendants 
of the historic pair, reproducing the characteristics of their pro- 
genitors with a completeness which would make Mr. Galton the 
happiest man in England. Nor will we forget Hans Christian 
Andersen’s tin soldier, with his shouldered musket, his single leg, 
and his rigid observance of discipline. It appears he was not 
melted up after all; and I see the little dancer whom he loved 
pirouetting not far away. She is a giddy little lady, and military 
discipline is a.serious matter, especially of late years; but I have 
faith that they will yet live long enough to meet and make one 
another happy.’ We human beings are mere toys, who are born, 
and die, and never come again; but these beings who are not 
human, and whom weather, look down upon, perhaps, are for ever 
beginning their existence, and will be the delight of children of 
future eras when those of ours shall be streaks of sunset cloud! , 

Verily, this is an enchanted land, unchanging amidst the 
world’s change, undisturbed amidst our. wars and factions. 
Santa Claus has learned the secret of wise: government. Here 
dwells no common sense nor logic—no atomic theory nor 
doctrine of evolution. The inhabitants of this kingdom know 
neither Hegel nor Kant, yet theirs is the true philosophy of the 
unconditioned. The ship of. humanity pitches in a heavy sea, 
but these little people are the ballast that keep her from rolling 
over. Germany has ever been the home of toys—let her beware 
lest her ambition move them to emigration! She may conquer 
Europe and command the geas, but all shall not avail if sho let 
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this little Noah’s Ark escape her ports. In afew years, more or 
less, her reign must come to an end; and Bismarck, for all his 
bluster, is not immortal; but if he lives long enough to drive 
Nutcracker and Sugar-dolly out of Germany—and it seems pro- 
bable he may—not the conquest of many Europes would com- 
pensate ‘the loss; for when Nutcracker and Sugar-dolly depart, 
they will take the child-heart with them; men will be born old in 
the next gencration: and we need not pursuc our speculations 
further, because those who have never been children will not be 
apt to fall into the, absurdity of begetting any. 

This is no fanciful warning; the seeds of the catastrophe are 
already sown., At the Christmas fair last year a hateful suspicion 
possessed me that the children were not quite what they used to 
be; they clustered round the booths, indced, and stared at the 
toys, but some of them scemed half-ashamed of their interest, 
while others were positively and brutally indifferent. I saw a 
great peasant, six feet high, stand for ten minutes with his mouth | 
hanging open from pure delight and astonishment at‘sight of a 
jumping-jack, which a miserable little rascal, not seven years old, 
passed by with hardly so much as a glance, and I suppose he 
spent his money-on a topographical map of France. As for the 
countryman, I believe to this day (though I did not see him do it) 
that he ended by buying the jumping-jack. Unfortunately, 
however, the small boys will outlive the tall countrymen, and 
who will buy the jumping-jacks then ? 


X. 


The vein we have fallen into is too sad a one.for this blessed 
season, and we must try to thinkof something else. The proprietors 
of the booths are always an interesting study; and seem to be under 
no restrictions as regards either sex or‘age. I have seen a candy- 
booth in charge of a boy so small that he was obliged to mount 
on a chair to bring his head above the counter; and he could 
walk out underneath it without stooping. How he could bring 
himself to sell what must have been to his mind priceless treasures, 
is beyond my comprehension; not only did he accomplish this 
feat, however, but he showed an aptitude for business and a shrewd- 
ness which might have put many an older practitioner to the 
blush. l 

There is a goodly number of grown-up men among the mer- 
chants, and the most of them are unusually fat. I suppose a 
dozen or twenty years of sitting behind a counter in the open air, 
with no further occupation save eating, smoking, and drinking 
beer, would go far towards fattening a skeleton. One fellow I 

remember (at least, I remember his head and shoulders : the rest 
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of him—if there were any rest—was so completely hidden behind 
the heaps of salt herrings and sausages which formed his stock-in- 
trade as to. suggest the idea that he had resolved himself into 
them so far, and would finish the process by and by) whose 
physiognomy was overlaid with an amount of padded blubber 
such as would have made a prime pair'of Bath chaps look famished 
in comparison. It was my fancy that he was a good deal too fat 
to talk, and, indeed, I never saw him so much as open his mouth. 
His eyes were very fishy,.and there was something of the sausage 
in the modelling of his nose, and in his mottled complexion. 

The majority of the shop-keepers, however, seem to be women 
of between twenty and forty years old, all of them knitting on the 
interminable German stocking. The spirits of the women are 
both depressed and elevated more easily than the men’s; at all 
events, the latter assume an air of phlegmatic indifference under 
misfortune which few women are able to imitate. In prosperity 
, all grin alike, till one would think fate could never again have the 
heart to frown upon them. Nor do I suppose she ever does very 
seriously ; a rainy day is the heaviest calamity which she is likely 
„to inflict upon them. To be sure, few things are more uncom- 
fortable and depressing than a rainy day at a fair. The outlying 
wares must be covered over with ugly black oilcloth, or gathered 
in out of sight; the water trinkles through the cracks of the 
boards, and drips exasperatingly down upon the empty counter ; 
thé crowd of customers sensibly diminishes, and business pro- 
spectsare gloomy. Whatif the weather continue in this mood till 
Christmas, leaving our boxes full and our pockets empty? But 
when the sun breaks forth once more, and a brisk frost makes all 
bright and dry ‘again, what a change in these good people’s 
visages! They have shortened an inch or two, and now the 
booths put forth their leaves again, like flowers in the morning. 

After wehave become familiar with the daylight aspect of the fair, 
it is well to visit it after dark, when the flaring lamps fantastically 
illuminate the long array of sparkling and glowing merchandise, 
and reveal the multitndinons faces of the shifting crowd; and all 
is projected against thé sable back-ground of night with an effect 
which is magical indeed, and renders the scene at once more real and 
more visionary thanever. What London or Paris can boast such 
streets as these, where the whole house-line is one endless shop-win- 
dow? where there is no inch of bare wall or vacant pavement ? 
Where else is such a solid wedge of life as here—such bustle and 
babble—crowding and brilliancy? We are under unceasing pres- 
sure of shoulders, backs and fronts on every side. There are fifty 
human faces within a radius of five feet from’ our own; and 
we seem to tread upon a dense undergrowth of children. A 
crowd such as this, whereof each individual is intent upon his own 
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private and'’particular affairs, and is not observant of any one else, 
is as good as solitude or better. It is only when the mob is more . 
or less inspired by some common sentiment or purpose, that its 
unpleasant qualities become manifest. I mean, of course, the 
morally unpleasant ones; the physical drawbacks are not so 
lightly got rid of. This Saxon crowd has a larger proportion 
of elderly persons in, it, and of those who come on business 
rather than pleasure, than would’be the case with a similar 
gathermg in America or England. But we meet specimens of 
every class and not a few nationalities of men. Occasionally an 
American or an Englishman turns up, and more rarely with a lady 
on his arm. 

I cherish agreeable recollections of a certain elderly Englishman 
whom I used to meet every day at the Christmas Fair, some six 
years ago. He was always hand in hand with a beautiful little 
girl about ten years old, whose fair skin and long yellow hair 
were well contrasted with the ruddy geniality which glowed 
in his complexion and twinkled in his jolly eyes, and with the crisp 
whiteness of his beard and moustache. His attire was invariably 
faultless, and he was evidently not unconscious of the nicety of its 
adaptation to his rather slender figure. A more prosperous-looking 
old gentleman I have seldom seen; and between him and his fair- 
haired grandchild there was palpable evidence of a very tender 
companionship and affection. ‘There were no two people at.the 
fair who entered with more zest into the spirit of the fun. The 
sympathy of each enhanced the excitement and enjoyment of the 
other. Early in the week they selected one of the biggest and 
straightest trées in the whole Christmas forest, and thenceforward 
until Christmas Eve they bought such a quantity of toys, bonbons, 
and knick-knacks as it makes one’s heart warm to think of. This 
pair of youthful personages contributed more than all the rest of 
the visitors to making the Christmas element of the fair an abiding 
reality. Looking at them, it became impossible to doubt that 
Christmas was something ‘more than a word. Their preoccupa- 
tion and unconsciousness of observation, were priceless evidence, 
and argument incontrovertible. 

Not that, other people fail to have a very good time. Towards 
evening, the soldiers from the neighbouring barracks get their 
furlough, and come down in their dark, scarlet-trimmed uniforms, 
with visored caps and sparkling sword-hilts. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout the world, their sway is supreme over the servant-girl’s 
heart. I never observed these humble lovers say much to each 
other; but they stand holding each others hands, and evidently 
full of an exalted amiability which is preferable to most conversa- 
tion. The soldiers have one ‘marked advantage over the rest 
of the Saxon nation—they are neatly and tidily dressed. The 
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costume of the average non-military man is sadly: demoralised. 
During the winter he unfailingly makes his appearance in a long 
voluminous garment having sleeves like a coat, but otherwise 
anomalous. It is lined throughout with ‘fur, and has a fur collar 
and cuffs, heavy enough to make a’polar bear perspire. Yet these 
Saxons, whose physical warmth appears to be ‘as defective as that 
of their affections, crawl about in their great fur sacks from 
November to May: as though with intent to retain the atmo- 
sphere of last summer until the summer to come. Again, I find it 
characteristic of them that they should rather be at pains to 
prevent cold from getting in than to-kindle an inward warmth 
whereby to repel it. That genial Englishman we spoke of just 
now, never wore anything heavier than an immaculate velvet 
walling coat, buttoned over his chest, and slanting down to 
the-pearl-grey perfection of his pantaloons. Even his yellow kid 
gloves were half the time carried in one hand. But the kindly 
ardour of his heart—and likewise, doubtless, of the fine old 
crusted port which he quaffed every day at dinner—noi only kept 
him warm, but made him the cause of warmth in others, ar 


We have lingered so long at this Christmas Fair, that all oppor- 
tunity for the sober prosecution of our original programme is 
lost, and, for my own part, I am glad of it. At best, we can only 
say of Dresden streets as of the woes of Troy, “forsitan et hac 
olim meminisse juvabit.” If we praise them, it must be negatively— 
thus :—The’ new districts are even more uninteresting than the 
old, and the old are, if possible, more abominably unsavoury than 
the new. Such language, whether flattering or not, is hardly in 
harmony with the spirit of the season, and we are glad to be 
spared the use of it. 

I feel tempted, on the other hand, to pronounce at this point a 
eulogistic peroration on the Saxon Christmas: pointing out that 
insomuch as they (in common ‘with other Teutons) lay more 
stress on Christmas celebrations than any other people, it logically 
follows that they are inspired with‘a larger portion of the 
Christian spirit, and of that simple, beautiful charity which gives 
for pure love. of giving. IfIdo not say this, it is because the 
Saxons would themselves be the last to comprehend the meaning 
of such an imputation, and the first to ridicule it when they did. 
That part of gharity which consists in making presents is, with 
them, but another name for barter. Rochefoucauld has observed 
(and he must have- had Saxony in his eye at the time) that grati- 
tude is a keen sense of favours to come; and he might have 
added—still making the same tacit application—that generosity 
is a shrewd calculation of probable returns. A Saxon once told 
me that he spent more money at Christmas than during all the 
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rest of the year; but added, with touching naïveté, that he more 
than got it back again. Instead of buying what they need from 
time to time,-as less‘ charitable people do, they wait until 
Christmas, and then make all their purchases in a lump. “ But,” 
and here our Saxon friend lays his forefinger slily beside his nose, 
“no one buys directly for himself. Did he’ so, not only would 
Christmas parties become superfluous, but, not improbably, he 
might be served less well than had he entrusted himself to his 
acquaintances. 

“ Say I have twenty friends: in buying each of them a present 
I expend my two-hundred thaler, reserved for the purpose. Good. 
Each, now, gives me a present in return; I appraise their value, 


‘and nine times from ten I find myself ten baler to the good. It 


> 


is a science, Sir!” 

This seems plausible, though, of course, some one among the 
twenty must be a sufferer; but all life isa lottery. And—putting 
the question of pecuniary profit in the background for a moment 
—shall we count as nothing all that sweet incense of flattery and 
compliment which the occasion warrants us in burning beneath 
one another's noses? I trow not, for only under the circum- 
stances we have supposed do such compliments acquire their full 
flavour. It is well enough for my friend to call me generous, but 
half my enjoyment of his recognition is destroyed if I am out of 
pocket by my generosity. What the world needs is—and it may 
thank the Saxon nation for the hint—a new set of virtues, 
guaranteed to do all the work of ordinary virtues, and to receive 
all their meed of praise; but ensured against being of the slightest 
risk or inconvenience to their owner. To sit still, and declare 
that virtue is its own reward, is folly, and weak folly; we must set 
to work, and make it its own reward—and a good, solid, market- 
able reward, too! 

JULIAN HAWTHORNF., 








REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO «LITERATURE 
AND DOGMA.” 


ONJECTURES are dangerous things, but they form them- 
selves and visit us whether one will or no. And we 
cannot help entertaining the conjecture that the criticism upon 
“ Literature and Dogma” in the Westminster Review was written by 
the author of “ Supernatural Religion.” At any rate the character 
which marks both the criticism in the Review and that in “ Supor- 
natural Religion.” isthe same,—a mechanical character. Criticism 
with this character is very rife among German critics of the Bible, 
and it has its conveniences. For negative purposes it is particularly 
useful. It takes for granted that things are naturally all of a piece 
and follow an uniform rule; and that to know that this isso, and to 
judgé things by the light of this knowledge, is the secret for sure 
criticisme People do not vary; people do not contradict themselves; 
people do not have under-currents of meaning, people do not 
divine. If they are represented as having said one thing to-day and 
its seeming opposite to-morrow, one of the two they are credited 
_with falsely; if they are represénted as having said what in its 
plain literal acceptation could not hold good, they cannot have 
said it; if they are represented as speaking of an event before it 
happened, they did not so speak of it,—the words are not theirs. 
Things, too, like persons; must be rigidly consistent, must show no 
conflicting aspects, must have no flux and reflux, must not follow 
a slow, hesitating, often obscure line of growth; no, the character 
which we assign to them they must have always, altogether, and 
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unalterably, or it is not theirs. “Israel’s first conception of God 


‘ was that of an unseen but powerful foe, whose enmity might be 


averted by the death of victims;” therefore the God of Israel 
cannot have been, as we represent him, the Eternal that makes for 
righteousness, “Thé original and current idea of righteousness 


in Israel was largely made up of ceremonial observances ;” we 
must not say, therefore, that to Israel was revealed the Eternal that 


loveth righteousness. We say that the world cannot do without >’ 


the Bible, and we desire to bring the masses to use the Bible. 
But Israel went to ruin, and Christendom is far from perfect; there- 
fore the Bible cannot be of much use. “Take,” says the Westminster 
Reviewer, “the commentary afforded by Israel’s history on the value 
of the Bible! The Bible failed to turn the hearts of those to whom 
it was addressed; how can it have an efficacy for the regeneration 
of our masses?”. Jn a like strain the author of “Supernatural 
Religion ”—“ There is little, indeed, in the history and actual 
achievements of Christianity to support the claim ‘made on its 
behalf to the character of a scheme divinely revealed for the 
salvation of the human race.” No, this salvation must come of 
that “true and noble faith which is the child of reason. All 
that we do know of the regulation of the universe being so perfect 
and wise, all that we do not know must be equally, so. Faith 
in the pérfect ordering of all things is independent of revelation.” 
On persons and their sayings this sort of criticism does execu- 
tion in very short and sharp fashion. Jesus said of the daughter 
of Jairus: “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” Well, then, “we 
have here, by the express declaration of Jesus, a ĉase of mere 


. suspension of consciousness.” Jesus said, sleepeth; and how, 


then, can the girl have been more than asleep? If Jesus is 
reported to have said: “ Before Abraham was, I am,” or to have 
said : “Therefore doth my Father love me because I lay down my 
life that I may take it again,” these speeches must have been 
invented for him after his death, when the Resurrection had become 
a matter of Christian belief, or when the dogma of the Godhead 
of the Eternal Son wanted proving, for that they should have 
arisen in any other way is “wholly inexplicable.” It is “wholly 
inexplicable” to this sort of criticism that Jesus should have said 
of the Gentile centurion: “I have not found so great faith in 
Israel,” and to the Canaanitish woman: “ It is not meet to take the, 
children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs,” because the two 
sayings show a different tendency, and the same man does not 
utter two sayings showing a different tendency. The first saying 
must have been put into the mouth of Jesus by a Pauline univer- 
salist, or the second by a Judaic patticularist. If Jesus speaks of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, then the speech must have been invented 
for him after Jerusalem was destroyed; for it is “ wholly inexplic- ` 
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able” that a man should speak of a thing before it happens. To 
suppose otherwise, to suppose, as we do, that Jesus foretold: to his 
disciples that they should sée Jerusalem destroyed, that he varied 
his line according to the occasion and the hearer, that he foresaw . 
his own death, and that he dealt with the terms living and dying 
in a profound manner easily misapprehended,—to suppose all this 
is to “invest Jesus with attributes of prescience and quasi-om- 
niscience which we can only characterize as divine,” and is there- 
fore inadmissible. 

One of the many reproaches brought against “Literature and 
Dogma” is, that its conceptiqn of the development of our religion 
is wanting in vigour and rigour. Certainly the sort of criticism 
we are now noticing does not err by want of vigour and rigour. 
It has abundance of both, and it does its work with great thorough- 
ness. The only thing to be said against it is that the growth of 
human things, and above all of immense concerns like religion, 
does not exactly proceed with vigour and rigour; rather it 
follows an order of development loose and wavering. And to 
impose, therefore, on the growth of religion and Christianity a 
method of development of great vigour and rigour,’ to criticize 
its productions and utterances with the notion that we shall reach 
the truth about them by applying to them such a method, is most 
probably to criticize them all wrong. 

And it would not be difficult to show that this method 
is, in fact, fallacious in each of the points where we have 
been just now seeing it draw its conclusions. But we are 
here solely concerned with whatever may be supposed to 
check and disconcert the reader of “Literatire and Dogma,” 
after that book had seemed. to put him in a way of reading 
the Bible with profit. Now certainly nothing could check and 
disconcert him so much as to find that the God of Israel, the 
God of the Bible, cannot be taken to be the Eternal that 
loveth righteousness. For in place of the magnified and non- 
natural man given by miracles and metaphysics, but who cannot 
be verified, we had advised our reader to take as the God of the 
Bible, and the foundation of the whole matter of his Christianity, 
the Eternal that loves righteousness, makes for righteousness. 
This Eternal can be verified, indeed; but now we are told 
that he is not the God of the Bible, at any rate not the God of 
Israel and of the Old Testament,—that the God of Israel and of 
the Old Testament is ‘something quite different. This cbjection, 
then, we must deal with, and must establish in spite of it, if we 
can, our assertion that the God of Israel and of the Bible is the 

_Eternal that makes for righteousness. First, however, it may be 
well ‘to set clear what by this assertion we mean, and what 
we do not mean. 
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For the Westminster Reviewer objects to us that “Isracl must 
have had a faculty for abstract thought quite unparalleled if his ` 
conception of a God came to pass as Mr. Arnold describes it. 

_ A people in a very early stage of civilization is so deeply absorbed 
in the study and practice of morality that they discover that 
there is a law, which is not themselves, which makes for it, 
which law they proceed to worship | Can improbability go 
further !” This, says the Reviewer, is his à priori -argument 
against the opinion that Israels God was not a person, but the 
deification of a natural law. But certainly we do not mean— 
and the reader of “Literature and Dogma” will hardly have 
supposed us to mean—that Israel’s God was the conscious deifi- 
cation of a natural law. To attack, therefore, the improbability 
of this, is merely to tilt against a phantom of one’s owm 
creating. Unquestionably, that Israel. as we see him in the- 
earliest documents of the Old Testament, should have been 
likely to sit down and say to himself: “I perceive a great 
natural law, the law of righteousness, ruling the world. I 
will personify this law as a God—the one and only God. I will 
call it Jehovah, build a sanctuary for it, and invent a worship for 
it,”—that this should, have happened is utterly improbable. One 
can almost as well conceive Israel saying that he was aware of 
the law of gravitation, and felt disposed to deify it and to erect a 
temple to it. 

But if one has certain facts before one, one naturally asks one- 
self how they can have come about. Israel is always saying that 
in the Eternal he puts his trust, and that this Eternal is righteous, 
and loves righteousness. He is always saying that among the 
Gods of other people there is no God like the Eternal, none that 
can do what the Eternal does, and that whoever runs after 
another God shall have great trouble. These are his ruling 
thoughts. Where did he gct them? They were given him, says 
popular theology, by a magnified and non-natural man, who was: 
in constant communication with him, walked in the garden where 
he was, talked to him, showed him even, on one occasion, his. 

- bodily parts, and worked miracle after miracle for him. And this. 
_is Israel’s own account of the matter. But how many other re— 
ligions also, besides Israel’s, present us with personages of this kind! 
And we hold that the personages are not real, but have their origin 
in the play of the human imagination itself; and the Westminster 
Reviewer holds this just as much as we do. How, then, did the 
God of Israel, with the special characters that we find in him, 
actually arise? Now, it may be contended either that these special 
characters which we assign to him are not really there; or that. 
they have come there by chance, and nothing can be inferred from 
them; or, finally, both that the characters are there, and that it 
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was the pressure of them upon the mind of Isracl which.made him 
give to his religion, and to his Eternal, that unique type which 
we profess to find in them. Let us examine these alternatives, so 
important to the reader of “ Literature and Dogma.” 

We must go to Sir John Lubbock or to Mr. Tylor for 
researches concerning what is called “ pre-historic man ”—human 
nature in its inchoate, embryo, and as yet unformed condition. 
Their researches concerning this are profoundly interesting ; but 
for our present business we have not to go back higher than historic 
man—man who has taken his ply, and who is already much like 
ourselves. With inchoate, pre-historic man, the great objects of 
nature and the pleasure or pain which he experienced from them 
may probably enough have been the source of religion; in those 
times arose his name for God, The Shining. So may have 
originally commenced the religion of the most famous races—the 
religion of Greece, the religion of Israel. But into the thoughts 
and feelings of man in this inchoate stage we cannot, as we now 
are, any longer fully enter. We cannot really participate in them; 
his religion does not practically coneern us. It practically con- 
cerns us from that. time only when man’s real history has com- 
menced; when moral and intellectual conceptions have invaded 
the primordial Nature-worship, have, in great measure, superseded 
it, and given a new sense to its nomenclature. The very earliest 
Bible-religion does not go higher than a time of this kind,‘ when 
already moral and intellectual conceptions have entered into 
religion; and no one will deny that from the very first those 
conceptions which are moral rather than intellectual, the idea of 
conduct and of the regulation of conduct, appear in Bible-rehgion 
prominently. 

Let us at present say no more of Bible-religion, and let us turn 
to the people who, after the Hebrews, have had most influence 
upon us—to the Greeks. Greek history and religion begin for us, 
as do the religion and history of the Hebrews, at a time when 
moral and intellectual ideas have taken possession of the frame- 
work given originally, it may be, by Nature-worship. The great 
names of Hellenic religion, Zeus and Phoebus, come, as every one 
knows, from the sun and air, and point to a primordial time of 
Nature-worship. But Greek history and religion begin with the 
sanctuaries of Tempe and of Delphi, and with the Apolline worship 
and priesthood which in those sanctuaries under Olympus and 
Parnassus established themselves. The northern sanctuary soon 
yielded to Delphi as the common centre of national Hellenic life 
and of Apolline religion. We all are accustomed to think of Apollo 


as the awakener and sustainer of genius, as the-power illuminating . 


and elevating the soul through intellectual beauty. And so froin 
the very first he was. But in these earliest days oF Hellas, and at 
U2 ` 
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Delphi where the hardy and serious tribes of the Dorian High- 


lands made their influence felt, Apollo was not only the nourisher 
of genius—hé was also the author of every higher moral effort ; he 
was the prophet of his father Zeus, in the highest view of Zeus, 
as the source of the ideas of moral order and of right. For to 
this higher significance had Zeus and Phcebus—those names 
derived merely from sun and air—now risen; they had come to 
designate a father, the source of the ideas of moral order and of 
ight; and a son, his prophet, purifying and inspiring the soul with 


these ideas and also with the idea of intellectual beauty. But it - 


is with the ideas of moral order and of right that we are at this 
moment concerned. These ideas are in- human nature; but they 
had, says the excellent historian of Greece, Dr. Curtius, “especially 
been a treasure in the possession of the less gay and more solitary 
tribes in the mountains of Northern Greece.” These were Delphi’s 
first pupils; and the graver view of life, the thoughts which give 
depth and solemnity to man’s consciousness,—the moral ideas, in 
short, of conduct and righteousness,—were the main-elements 
of early Greek religion. Soberness and righteousness, words which 
remained written up in the temple at Delphi, were thus the primal 
rule of its religion. For a long while, in the great poets of Hellas, 
the power of this influence shows itself; from Pindar, Aischylus, 
and Sophocles may be quoted sentences as religious as those 
which-we find in Job or Isaiah. And here, in this bracing air of 


the old religion of Delphi, this atmosphere of ideas of moral . 


order and of right, the Athenians, Ionian as they were, imbibed 
influences of character and steadiness, which for a long while 
balanced their native vivacity and mobility, distinguished them 
profoundly from the Ionians of Asia, and gave them men like 
Aristides and Pericles. 

Every one knows, however, that this archaic severeness of 
Hellenic religion, this early pre-occupation with conduct and 
righteousness, did not last; there were elements. of mobility and 
variety in men’s dispositions which proved fatal to it. The 
manner in which this came about we have not here to trace; all 
we are now concerned with is the fact that it wasso. It had 
come to be so even by the time when, with the Persian War, 
the brilliant historic period of Greece begins. Even by this 
time the living influence of Delphi had ceased; bribes had dis- 
credited its sanctity; seriousness and vital power had left it. 
Delphi had come to be little more than a name, and what 
continued to exist there was merely a number of forms. The 
predominance of a national religion of righteousness, of grave 
ideas of conduct, moral order, and right, outweighing all other 
ideas, disappeared with the decline of Delphi, never to retuin. 
Still these ideas inspired poetry, and Greek poetry was now more 
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religious than Greek religion, and partly supplied its place. 
Finally, they ceased to inspire poetry, and took refige with 
philosophic thinkers. 

We by no means say that they disappeared from life. They 
are, we repeat, in human nature; but a religion founded on 
them, a religion of soberness and righteousness, ceased to be 
set up before the eyes,of all men, ceased to stand in the 
minds of all men, for the great primary concern of human life, as 
it had stood before the minds of the grave forefathers of Hellas in 
the shadow of their Parnassian sanctuary. And to this extent, of 
course, the ideas were weakened and effaced in life; that they were 
no longer impressively presented as life’s first concern by a national 
religion, itself the great and solemn centre of men’s thoughts. 
We by no means, again, say that for this there were-no com- 
pensations. Other aspects of life presented themselves than the 
aspect in which it appears exclusively concerned with soberness 
and righteousness; many a life of activity did these new aspects 
suggest to the Hellenic genius, and with what brilliant success 
it followed them we all know. Still, the fact remains; in 
Greece, as the national history went on, the all-importance of 
conduct, and righteousness pressed no longer upon the Hellenic 
spirit and upon Hellenic religion as their omnipresent and central 
idea. In the later days of the national life of Hellas it was a 
religious solemnity, witnessed with transport and celebrated by 
the first artist of the time, to see the courtezan Phryne enter the 
sea at Eleusis, and represent there, to an innumerable multitude 
of spectators, Venus Anadyomenc,—Venus issuing from the waves. 
To this had come the religion of Delphi and the art of Olympia. 
And ‘it was at Eleusis that this happened, the old seat of the 
mysteries; those highest means possessed by Greek religion for 
deepening and ennobling men’s thoughts about life and death. 
The time had been when the religious solermnities at Eleusis were 
of a character to draw from Pindar a strain such as we now call 
Biblical—the strain of Job, or Isaiah, or the Psalms. “ Blessed is 
the man who hath beheld these things before he goeth under the 
earth; he knoweth the end of man’s life, and he knoweth its 
God-given beginning~” 

Not long after Phryne’s religious performance at Eleusis came 
the last days, too, of the national life of the Jews, under the 
successors of Alexander. The religious conceptions of the Jews of 
those days are well given by the Book of Daniel. How popular 
and prevalent these conceptions were is proved by their vitality 
and power some two centuries later, at the Christian era, and by 
the large place which.they fill in the New Testament. We are all 
familiar with them, therefore; with their turbid and austere visions 
of the Ancient of Days on his throne, and of the Son of Man 
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coming with the clouds of heaven to give the kingdom to the 
saints of the Most High, and to “bring in everlasting righteousness.” 
Here, then, is the last word of the religion of the Hebrews, when 
their natural life is coming to an end; when their career has been, 
for the most part, run; when their religion has had nearly all the 
development which, within the limits of their national life, belonged 
toit. This,we say, isits last word: To bring in everlasting righteousness. 
Let us now go back to the commencement of their history, 
to those beginnings of their national life which may not inaptly 
correspond to the beginnings of Greek national life—to that time 
when the infant Hellenic tribes met in federation under the religious 
shadow of Tempe or Delphi, and set before their eyes the law of 
soberness and righteousness. Such a point in the career of the 
Hebrew race is given us, sufficiently for our purpose, by the history 
of Abraham. The religion of Abraham, this founder and father of 
the Hebrew pcople, is a religion, as King Abimelech says, of 
“integrity of heart and innocency of hands.” The God of Abraham 
has chosen Abraham and his race, because, God says: “I know 
Abraham, that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Eternal to do 
righteousness and judgment.” So that the Hebrew people and 
Hebrew history, when they begin, begin like the Hellenic people 
and like Hellenic history with a religion of soberness and righteous- 
ness. And the after-decline of this religion in Greece we have 
seen. But in Judea, at the close of the national history, what do 
we find to be the condition of this religion? Has it weakened, has it 
grown obsolete, has it fallen out of sight and out of mind? So far 
from it, that it has grown into an enthusiasm, turbid, passionate, 
absorbing, and all-pervasive, to bring in everlasting righteousness. 
How was the long intervening period filled between Abraham, 
at the beginning of Israel’s national history, and the Book of 
Daniel at its close? Let us take, as a mid-point, that wonderful 
collection, ranging over so many years, reflecting so many cxpe- 
riences, contributed by so many voices, and answering so profoundly 
to the religious consciousness of Israel, the Book of Psalms. 
Two things are equally manifest, on the very face of these docu- 
ments—Israel’s attachment fo his religion, and that religion’s 
character. One may dip into the Psalms where one will, and be 
sure to find them not far off. First, as to the attachment: and 
strong reliance with which Israel’s religion inspired him, “In the 
Eternal put I my trust,” is the constant burden of his song. 
“ My hope hath been in thee, O Eternal; I have said, Thou art 
my God.” “Blessed are the people whose God is the Eternal.” 
“They who run after another God shall haye great trouble.” 
And then as to the character, expressed briefly and generally, of 
this God of Israel, this Eternal. There is really no doubt about 
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it. “The Eternal loveth the thing that is right.” Ten thousand ` 
variations are played ‘on that theme, but the theme is that. 
“The Eternal alloweth the righteous,” says David, “but the un- 
godly and him that delighteth in wickedness doth his soul abhor.” 
“Unto the ungodly saith God: Why dost thou take my covenant 
in thy mouth, whereas thou hatest to be reformed?” “My 
help cometh of God, who ‘preserveth them that are true of 
heart.” “I will wash my hands in innocency, O Eternal, and 
so will I go to thine altar.” As in the days of Abimelech, so it 
was still; the religion of the Hebrew people was a religion of 
integrity of heart and imnocency of hands. “Put thou thy trust 
in the Eternal and be doing good.” “If I incline unto wickedness 
_ with my heart, the Eternal will not hear me.” No; for this is the 

_ essential character of Israel’s Eternal, to love the: thing that is 
' wight, to abhor that which is evil. Do we want a somewhat 
fuller account of what right is, that we may be sure it does ` 
not mean a mere performance of ceremonies? ` “Come ye 
children, and hearken unto me; I will teach you tke fear of 
the Eternal. Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that 
they speak no guile; eschew evil and do good, seek peace and 
pursue it.” Or of what evil and wickedness is, what is the 
course of those who do not “understand and seek after God,” that 
we may be sure evil does not mean a mere omission of ceremonies, 
or a sparing to smite God’s enemies who happen to be also one’s 
own? “Their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness, their feet 
are swift to shed blood, destruction and unhappiness is in their - 
ways, and the way of peace have they not known.” In a plain 
way that points well enough, and with perfect clearness, to just 
what we all mean by right and wrong, good and evil; it points to 
morals, conduct, to a man’s behaviour, way, and walkin life. And’ 
this was what Israel meant-by religion, to attend to one’s way and 
walk in life, and to regulate them according to,the command- 
ments of the Eternal that loveth righteousness. “I called mine 
own ways to remembrance,” he says, “and turned my feet unto 
Thy testimonies.” And they who do so, maintains he, “shall want 
no manner of thing that is good.” “ That shall bring a man peace 
at the last.” “To him that ordereth his conversation right shall 
be shown the salvation of God.” 

But the Westminster Reviewer says that we are not to rely much 
on what comes from prophets and psalmists, “on the most 
spiritual utterances of the most spiritual part of the nation, of 
men who were at once reformers and poets.” “They were,” says 
he, “innovators, unorthodox free-thinkers.” What they allege 
about righteousness by no means proves that righteousness was 
the religion of Israel. And perhaps this sort of argument’ can, in 
some -cases, be used fairly enough. Pindar may have lofty ` 
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passages about the end and the God-given beginning of man’s 
life; Socrates and Plato may have their minds still bent on those 
ideas of moral order and of right which were.the treasure of the 
primitive and serious tribes of early Hellas; they may harp still 
upon the old-fashioned words inscribed in the temple at. Delphi. 
Yet, if the Greek nation and its religion have taken quite another 
line, these utterances of philosophers and poets will not justify us 
in saying that the religion of Greece was a religion of righteous- 
ness. But we have a right to give Israel the benefit of the 
utterances of its prophets and psalmists. And why? Because the 
nation adopted them. So powerfully did the inmost chords of its 
being vibrate to them, so entirely were they the very truth it was 


‘born to and sought to find utterance for, that it adopted them,’ 


made them its standards, the documents of the most profound and 
_ authentic expression of the national consciousness, its religion. 
Instead of remaining literature and philosopliy, the isolated voices 
of sublime poets and reforming free-thinkers, these glorifications 
of righteousness became Jewish religion, matters to be read in the 
synagogue every Sabbath day. So that while in Grecce it was a 
religious solemnity to behold a courtezan enter the sea, in Judea 
it was a religious solemnity to hear that “the righteous Eternal 
loveth righteousness.” ° 
What we claim, then, for Israel, when we say that he had the 
intuition of the Eternal Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness, when we say that to him were entrusted the oracles 
of God, to him our religion was first revealed, is this: that the 
ideas of moral order and of right, which are in human nature, 
which appear in a recognizable shape, whatever may be their 
origin, as soon as man is sufficiently formed for him to have a 
history at all, to be intelligible to us, to stand related to us as 
showing a like nature with ourselves,—that these ideas so laid hold 
upon Israel as to be the master-element in his thoughts, the sheet- 
anchor of his life. Now these ideas have such a range that they 
take in at least three-fourths of human life; or, if Mr. Gladstone 
pleases (and perhaps it really does add a little dignity to the thing), 
let us say seventy-five per cent. It matters nothing that Israel could 
give no satisfying and scientific account of the way in which he 
came by these ideas; that he could only give legendary and fan- 
ciful accounts ofit. It matters nothing that the practical applica- 
tion he gave to these ideas was extremely crude and limited, 
' that they were accompanied in him by gross imperfection. It 
matters nothing that there may be shown to have hung about 
them any number of waifs and fragments from an earlier and 
unripe stage, survivals from a time of Nature-worship, or of any 


other passage which preceded, with Israel, the entrance upon his ' 


real history. If from the time he was formed, and distinguishable, 
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and himself; if, from one end of the Bible to the other, we find 
him impressed, awe-struck, absorbed by the idca of righteousness, 
whatever alloys he may mix with it, and however blindly he may 
deal with it; if we find him,—and it is indisputable that we do 
find bim,—thus fascinated, that is enough. His very shortcomings 
prove the force of the intuition with him, since all'the wear and 
tear of them could not rase it out. “I called mine own ways to 
remembrance, and turned my feet unto Thy testimonies.”* But 
the Vulgate is here shorter and more forcible: Cogitavi vias meas, 
et converti pedes meos in testimonia Tua. Israel is the great, standing 
unsilenceable, unshaken witness to the necessity of minding one’s 
ways, of conduct; and whatever else he may have done, or not 
done, he can assuredly plead this: Cogitavi vias meas. “Sacrifices 
work a conception in which morality has no part,” says the West- 
minster Reviewer; “sacrifices existed in Israel ab origine ;” evon in his 
historic time there hung about him traces of an inchoate and 
dark stage, remains of an early “conception of God as an unscen 
but powerful foe, whose enmity might be averted by the death 
of victims.”—It may have been so; but still, may Israel answer, 
still, all hampered with these survivals of a lower world: Cogitavi 
vias meas !—“ Though righteousness,” pursues the Westminster 
Reviewer, “entered largely into Israel’s conception of the Eternal, 
still that conception contained much that conflicts with rightcous- 
ness.” The God of Israel often appears as “more patriotic than 
righteous,” blesses Jael, for instance, for the treacherous murder of 
Sisera.—True, and yet for all that: Cogitavi vias meas.—Israel’s God 
is a magnified and'non-natural man, not impassive and uniform 
like a law of nature, but’angry and then repenting him, jealous 
and then soothed.—Nevertheless, with this crude conception of 
God: Cogitavi vias meas.—Israel’s religion deals in ecstacy, enthu- 
siasms, evocations of the dead.—Cogitavi vias meas.—“The current 
idea of righteousness in Israel was largely. made up of ceremonial ' 
observances.”— Cogitavi vias meas.— Finally, in spite of all this 
thinking upon his ways, Israel misdirected them. “The Bible,” 
cries the Westminster Reviewer, “failed to turn the hearts of those 
to whom it was addressed;” “the commentary afforded by 
Israel’s history on the value of the Bible !”—True, as Israel man- 
aged his profession of faith it did not save him, but did he on 
that account drop it? Cogitavi, cogitavi vias meas. 

The Westminster Reviewer will now, perhaps, understand what 
we mean by saying that the Hebrew people had the revelation 
and intuition of the Eternal that makes for righteousness. We 
do not mean that this people had a clear and adequate idea of 
rightness in conduct as a law of nature, that they then proceeded 
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to personify this law and deify it, and that they deified it in their 
Jehovah. If this were what we meant, all the criticisms of the 
Westminster Reviewer upon the shortcomings of Jehovah and 
Jahvism in the Old Testament would take effect. But perhaps 
our saying that Israel had the revelation of the Eternal that makes 
for righteousness is a stumbling-block. Let us try, then, so to 
draw out what we mean by this, that to the Reviewer and to 
others it may appear as simple and certain as it does to ourselves. 
For let us now conceive man, so far as this is possible for us, just 
as the investigation of his beginnings and the actual observation of 
the state of certain savages shows him to us, in his inchoate, pre- 
historic, almost pre-human condition. In this time of ignorance his 
gods have their origin. We are accused of introducing in the not 
ourselves which presses, we say, upon man’s spirit, a refined meta- 
physical conception. Itis so far from this, that it is one of the 
‘first pieces of experience, and dates from the most primitive 
time. It is whatever appears to man as outside himself, not in his 
own power, and affecting him whether he will or no. Now, the 
more helpless and inexperienced man is, the greater is the 
number to him of things not’in his own power. Who can trace 
or divine all the possibilities of hope and fear in this wide field? 
But we know and can easily understand how on certain grcat and 
prominent objects of nature, exercising a powerful influence on 
human life—such as the sun—hope and fear fastened, and produced 
worship. And we know, too, and can well understand, how by a 
natural impulse men were moved to represent in a human form 
like their own, the powers which attracted their hope, fear, and 
worship ; as Xenophanes says that if horses, oxen, and lions could 
paint or model, they would certainly make gods in their own 
image,—horses in that of horses, oxen in that of oxen. Even 
when men did not represent their gods in human form, they still 
supposed in them human thoughts and passions. Then arose names 
like Eloah, Elohim, the Mighty; or Deus, God, the Shining. And then, 
too; in those days of bounded view and of apprehensive terror, 
grew up and prevailed “the conception of God,” to use the West- 
minster Reviewer's words, “ as a foe whose enmity might be averted 
by the death’ of victims.” Such, he asserts, was Isracl’s first 
conception of God; and although ‘here he speaks positively of 
things beyond the ken of any certain knowledge, yet we are not 
concerned to dispute the probability of his conjecture, that with 
the inchoate and primordial Israel it may have been so. For 
“the gods,” as Xenophanes again says, “did not from the first 
show to men all things; but in time, by searching, men came to a 
discovery of the better.” 

Such a “better” was reached at the point where human history 
and human religion, in the only sense which our race can now 
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attach to the word religion, first began. It was reached when the 
ideas of conduct, of moral order, and of right,-had gathered 
strength enough to declare and establish themselves. Long 
before, indeed, during man’s chaotic and rudimentary, time, 
these ideas must have been at work; and as they were no 
conscious creation of man’s will, but solicited him and mpened in 
him whether he would or no, we may truly and fitly call them the 
Spirit of God brooding over chaos, moving silently upon the 
human deep. Then these ideas found and took possession of the 
framework of the older, and—for so we may call *them—the as 
yet irreligious religions. In many an imagining and legend men 
gave voice to their half-recollections of stages. and moments in 
man’s dim, ante-natal time, mixing it and colouring it with their 
later experience. From that primitive time were handed on cere- 
monial and rite, which have, in truth, their proper origin, not in 
the moral stirrings of man’s nature at all, but in the stirrings which * 
we call esthetic. Many practices, even, were not at once dropped, 
which had their proper origin in darkness and disease of the moral 
feelings, in blind and pusillanimous terror. Of this kind were 
human sactifices, such as Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. Never- 
theless God by the cradle of Hebrew history, the God of 
Abraham, the God of “ integrity of heart and innocency of hands,” 
is no longer “a foe whose enmity might be averted by the death 
of victims ;” the God of Abraham is a friend; and the intended 
sacrifice is no longer an act of selfish terror’ to avert a powerful 
foe’s enmity—it is ari act of faithful devotion to the supposed will 
of an all-wise and all-good friend. To this extent in its very 
cradle did the one true religion of Israel, the religion of righteous- 
ness, succeed in transforming the baneful and false usage which 
clung to it from the times of darkness out of which it emerged, 
until the day came for the disappearance of the usage altogether. 
Tn a like “better” did the history and religion of Hellas, as we 
have seen, take their rise; a “better” brought about by the ideas 
of moral order gathering strength and making themselves felt. 
Then the nature-deities of ruder times, Zeus and Phoebus, became 
the father of judgment and of right, and his prophet-son. At that 
moment, therefore, the Eternal who makes for righteousness, the 
God of Israel, who is, as St. Paul said to the Athenians, not far 
from every one of us, seemed offering to reveal himself to Greece 
also; but it was-for å moment only. Other aspects of life than 
the moral aspect came into view and into favour with the Greeks; ' 
other tendenciés than the tendency which disposés men to pre- 
occupy themselves with conduct, and with its divine sanctions, 
prevailed. “They did not like,” says the Hebrew Paul austerely, 
“to retain God im their knowledge, and so God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind.” This is, no doubt, a stern sentence. What the 
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Greeks were and what they accomplished, and how brilliant a course 
they yan after their religion had passed out of its brief moment of 
unison with that of Israel, we know; and with that knowledge we 
shall not be forward to utter against them harsh censures. But 
thus much, at least, we may say—notwithstanding all the glory 
.and genius of Greece, notwithstanding all the failure and fanaticism 
of Israel—thus much we may well say, whenever we contrast the 

. heart and mind of the Greco-Roman world in its maturity with 
the interior joys of Israel: They that run after another God shall 
have great trouble. 

Israel, on the contrary, advanced from the God of Abraham, the 
Mighty who requires integrity of heart and innocency of hands, to 
the God of Moses, the Eternal who makes for righteousness 
-unalterably. Then the law in its primitive shape, an organism 
having for its heart the Ten Commandments, arose. It formulated 
‘with authentic voice and for ever the religion of Israel as a religion 
in which ideas of moral order and of right were paramount. And 
so it went on from Moses to Samuel, and from Samuel to David, and 
from David to the great prophets of the eighth century and to the 
Captivity, and from that to the Restoration, and from the Restoration 
to Antiochus and the invasion of Greek culture, to the Maccabees 
and the Book of Daniel, and from thence to the Roman conquest, 
and from that to John the Baptist, until all the wonderful history 
received its solution and consummation in Jesus Christ. Through 
progress and backsliding, amid infectious contact with idolatry, 
amid survival of old growths of superstition, of the crude practices 
of the past, amid multiplication of new precepts and observances, of 
formalism and ceremonial, amid the solicitation of new aspects of 
life, in material prosperity and in material ruim—more and more the 
great governing characteristics of the religion of Israel accentuated 
and asserted themselves, and forced themselves on the world’s 
attention: the God of this religion, with his eternal swnmons to 
keep judgment and do justice; the’ mission of this religion, to 
bring in everlasting nghteousness. 

* And this native, continuous, and increasing pressure upon 
Tsrael’s spirit of the ideas of conduct ‘and ‘of its sanctions, we 
call his intuition of the Eternal that makes for righteousness, 
the revelation to him of the religion of this Eternal. Really, we 
do not know how else to account for the evident fact of 
the pressure, than by supposing that Israel had a special turn, 
a bent, a gift-for these ideas. How else are we to explain 
their pressure on him? We put aside all the preternatural—a 
magnified and non-natural man, walking in gardens, speaking 
from clouds, sending dreams, sending angels. We give an ex- ` 
planation which is natural. But we say that this natural 
explanation is yet grander than the preternatural one. 
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Some people, however, when they have got rid of the pre- 
ternatural in religion, seem to think that they are bound to get. 
rid, as much as they can, of the notion of their being anything 
grand and wonderful in religion at all; at any rate, to reduce this 
element of what is grand and wonderful to the very smallest 
dimensions. They’err. They impede the acceptance of even the 
real truths which they have to tell the world, because the world 
feels that on the main matter they are wrong; and thereforé they 
act imprudently. But they really fail, besides, to appreciate and 
explain their facts. We have already, in “ Literature and Dogma,” 
noticed Professor Kuenen’s explanation of the morality in Bible- 
religion from the simple and severe life of the primitive Beni-Israel 
as nomads of the desert, But whoever will read in M. Caussin 
de Perceval’s Arabian History the Modllacas of the poets of the 
Arabs before Mahomét, will find them extremely licentious, in spite 
of the nomad life led in the desert by the Arab tribes. And the 
reformation of Mahomet is undoubtedly a reformation largely 
inspired by the book of the Beni-Israel. On the other hand, we 
find Semitic people without the nomad life—the Semitic people 
of great cities—developing a worship such as Herodotus has 
described to us in that of Mylitta. Professor Kuenen’s excellent 
history is now published in English; we may all read there of - 
a religious revival in Hebrew religion under Samson and Samuel, 
and how by degrees Jahvism grew in spirituality, and the age of 
ecstasy and of the Witch of Endor gave place to the prophets 
. of the eighth century, conscious of a real inner call. Well, but 
what is the reason of all this advance, this “development of 
monotheism,” as people call it? Professor Kuenen thinks that it 
is-largely due to “the. influence of the war between Baal and 
Jahveh upon the minds of those who had remained loyal to Jahveh. 
Why Jabveh, and not Baal?» Why should they die rather than 
renounge Jahveh? These questions were laid before them by the 
very circumstances of their position. For those who endeavoured 
to answer them a new light was thrown on Jahvism.” And 
so, we are told, arose the deep gulf of separation between Jahyeh 
and the heathen “non-entities,” as the Hebrew prophets éall 
them. $ l 

And so?—but how? Not out of mere blind obstinacy, not from 
having fought for a God called Jahveh, against a God called Baal, 
so long and so hard that his champions grew bent on sticking to 
Jahveh and found out all manner of perfections for him. Israel 
adhered to Jahveh for the same reason which had at first made 
him take to the worship of Jahveh:—that Jahveh was the eternal 
Power that makes for righteousness, was the centre and source of 
those ideas of moral order and of conduct which are, we repeat, in 
human nature, but which pressed on Israel’s spirit with extraordi- 
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nary power. This alone gives us a natural, intclligible clue to 
the development of the religion of the Bible. 

But even suppose that we reject all notion of a special bent or 
intuition in Israel determining the course.of his religion; suppose 
that we allow him to havé had not one whit more bent than other 
people for the ideas of moral order and of right, but that his 
religion came to be what it was by the mere force of external 
_ circumstances and from accident. Still we shall have a religion 
insisting on the idea of righteousness with an enefgy and impres- 
siveness absolutely unparalleled. We shall have afact which cannot 
be accounted for through any intelligible process of cause and 
effect, and which is due to mere chance,—but we shall have 
the fact all the same. In Israel’s religion, far and away more 
than in the religion of any other ancient people, the Eternal 
Power that makes for righteousness is impressive and paramount ; 
and of Israel, therefore, the distinction assigned by the word of 
this Eternal will hold true:—You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth.” 

But now, as if it were not enough to have a Westminster 
Reviewer on one’s hands, there comes a Quarterly Reviewer 
besides, and strikes his blow at “Literature and Dogma.” After 
some reflexions on our reasoning faculty, which are probably just, 
and some compliments to the clearness of our diction, which we 
hesitate to accept, because it is the very simplicity of our under- 
standing that incapacitates us for the difficult style of the philo- 
sophers, and drives us to the use of the most ordinary phraseology, 
—after these preliminaries the Quarterly Reviewer says that we 
have no right to call our “Enduring power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” a verifiable fact at all, or to talk of 
Israel’s intuition of it. And why? Because, says the Quarterly 
Reviewer :— 

“ The origin of the moral perceptions in man is assigned by some to 
intuition, by others to education, and by Mr. Darwin to a social instinct, 
arising out of evolution and inheritance. Whichever conclusion a man 


accepts, it is plain that he must satisfy himself with reasoning, which 
amounts to no more than probability.” 


Let us assure the Quarterly Reviewer that, for our purposes, 
whether he assigns the origin of the moral perceptions to intuition, 
or to education, or to evolution and inheritance, does not matter 
two straws.: And really we are almost astonished at having to - 
explain this, so clear does it seem to us. For surely, because we 
may choose to say that the English people have an intuitive sense 
for politics, we are not therefore to be understood as settling the 
question about the origin of political perceptions, whether. they 
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proceed from intuition, or from education, or from evolution and 
inheritance. Nay, and we thought that on this very point we had 
said in “Literature and Dogma” all that was necessary; but we 
find it isnot so. We find a great many people imagining that if 
Mr. Darwin is right in assigning the origin of the moral percep-. 
tions to-evolution and inheritance, in that case everything we have 
said about an enduring power which makes for righteousness; and. 
about Israel’s recognition of this power, must necessarily fall to 
the ground. Come, then, let us make it clear to the reader of 
“Literature and Dogma,” that these imaginations are quite vain, 
and that he would do very ill to be moved by them.’ 

So let us take Mr. Darwin’s doctrine and see how innocent it is, 
and how entirely unaffected by it is religion. But we will not 
` take it from the mouth of that illustrious philosopher himself, 
because to so many religious people he is a bugbear; neither will 
we'take it from M. Littré, as we did in “ Literature and Dogma,” 
for the sake of softening a little the ‘stern hearts of the Comtists, 
for M. Littré’s name is still less acceptable to the religious world 
than Mr. Darwin’s. No, we will take it from one of the clearest 
of thinkers, and one of the most religious of men—Pascal. 
“What is nature?” says Pascal. “Perhaps a first habit, as habit is 
a second nature.” Qwest-ce que la nature? “Peut-ctre une première 
coutume, comme la coutume est une seconde nature. Here, briefly and 
admirably expressed, is the famous doctrine of Mr. Darwin. 

And now suppose that our moral perceptions and rules are all 
to be traced up, as evolutionists say, to habits due to one or other 
of two main instincts—the reproductive instinct and the instinct 
of self-preservation. Let us take an example of a moral rule due 
to each instinct. For a moral rule traceable,’ ons our present 
supposition, to the instinct of self-preservation, we cannot do 
better than to take “the first commandment with promise :” 
Honour thy father and thy mother. We say that it makes not the 
smallest difference to religion whether we suppose this command- 
ment to be thus traceable or not. 

For let it be thus traceable, and’suppose the original natural 
affection of the young to their parents to, be due to a sense of 
dependence upon them, and of benefit from them. And then, when 
the dependence and benefit end, when the young can shift for 
themselves, the natural affection seems in the lower animals, as they 
are called, to pass away. But in man it is not thus evanescent. 
For at first, perhaps, there were some who from weakness or from 
accident felt the dependence and received the benefit longer than 
others, and in such was formed, a more deep and strong tie of 
‘ attachment; and while their neighbours, so soon as they were of 
adult vigour, heedlessly left the side of their parents and troubled 
themselves about them no more, and let them perish if so it might 
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happen, these few remained with thcir parents, and grew used to 
them more and more, and, finally, even fed and tended them when 
they grew helpless. Presently they began to be shocked at their 
neighbours callous neglect of those who had begotten them and 
borne them, and they expostulated, and entreated, and pleaded that 
their way was best; some suffered, perhaps, for their interference; 
some had to`fight for their parents to hinder their neighbours mal- 
treating them, and all the more fixed in their new feelings did these 
primitive gropers after the Fifth Commandment become. Mean- 
while this extending of the family bond, this conquering of a little 
district from the mere animal life, this limiting of the reign of 
blind, selfish impulse, brought, we may well believe, more order 
into the homes of those who practised it, and with more order more 
well-doing, and with both more happiness. And when they solicited 
their more inhuman neighbours to change their ways, they must 
always have had to back them the remembrance, more or less 
faint in every man, of an early link of affection with his parents ; but 
now they had their improved manner of life and heightened well- 
being to back them too. So the usage of the minority gradually 
became the usage of the majority ; and we may end this long chapter 
of suppositions by supposing that thus there grew at last to be com- 

_ munities which honoured their fathers and mothers, instead of,—as, 
perhaps, if one went back far enough, one would find to have been 
the original practice,—eating them. 

But all this took place during that which was, in truth, a twilight 
and ante-natal life of humanity, almost as much as the life which 
cach man passes in the womb before he is born. The history of 

, man as man proper, and as distinguished from the other animals— 
the real history of our race, and of its institutions—does not begin. 
until stages such as that which we have been describing are passed, 
and feelings such as that of which we have been tracing the growth 
are formed. Man and his history begin, we say, when he becomes 
distinctly conscious of feelings which, in a long preparatory period of — 
obscure growth, he may have been forming. Then he calls his habit, 
acquired by a process which he does not recollect, nature; and he 
gives effect to it in fixed customs, rules, laws, and institutions. His 
religion consists in acknowledging and reverencihg the awful 
sanctions with which this right way for man has, he believes, been 
invested by the mighty not ourselves which surrounds us. And the 
more emphatically he places a feeling under the guardianship of 
these sanctions, the more impressive is his testimony to the hold it 
has upon him. When Isracl fixed the feeling of a child’s natural 
attachment to its parents.by the commandment: Honour thy father 
and thy mother, that, thy days may be long in the land which the Eternal 
thy God giveth thee, he showed that he had risen to regard this 
feeling—slowly and precariously acquired as by our supposition it 
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may have been—as a sure, solid, and sacred part of the constitution 
of human nature. 

But as well as the supposition of a moral habit and rule evolved 
out of the instinct of selfpreservation, we are to take the sup- 
position of a moral habit and rule evolved out of the reproductive 
instinct. And here, indeed, in the relations between the sexes, we 
are on ground where to walk right is of vital concern to men, and 
where disasters arc plentiful. Who first, in the early and tentative 
up-struggling of our race, who first discerned them, this peril of 
disaster, this necessity for taking heed to one’s steps? Who was 
he that amid the promiscuous concubinage of man’s commence- 
ments,—if we are to suppose that out of the sheer animal life, human 
life had to evolve itself and rise,—who was he that first, through 
attachment to his chance companion, or through attachment to his 
supposed offspring, gathered himself together, put a bridle on his 
vague appetites, marked off himself and his, drew the imperfect 
outline of the circle of home, and fixed for the time to come the 
rudiments of the family? Who first, amid the loose solicitations 
of sense, obeyed (for create it he did not) the mighty not ourselves 
which makes for moral order, the stream of tendency which was 
here carrying him, and our embryo race along with him, towards the 
fulfilment of the true law of thcir being? became aware of it, and 

- obeyed it? Whoever he was, he would soon have had imitators ; 
for never was a more decisive step taken towards bringing into | 
human life greater order, and with greater order greater well- 
doing and happiness. So the example was followed, and a habit 
grew up, and marriage was instituted. i 

And thus, again, we are brought to the point where history and 
religion begin. And at this point we first find the Hebrew people, 
with polygamy still clinging to it as a survival from the times of 
ignorance, but with the marriage-tie solidly established, strict and 
sacred, as we see it between Abraham and Sara. Presently this 
same Hebrew people, with that aptitude which we say characterized 
it for being profoundly impressed by ideas of moral order, placed 
in the Decalogue the marriage-tie under the.express and solemn 
sanction of the Eternal, by the Seventh Commandment: Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 

We might jump at once from here to the end of Jewish 
history, and show Jesus Christ renewing by his method the Seventh 
Commandment as he did also the Fifth, renewing them and 
extending them, clearing casuistry and formalism away from them, 
and making them look as fresh and impressive in this new light as 
in their old light they had in Israels best days looked tohim. But 
let us leave Christianity for the present out of the question. We' 

‘have undertaken to show that even supposing moral perceptions 
and habits to arise by evolution and inheritance, this makes no 
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difference to religion, and that we may still with propriety speak of 
the intuition of moral perceptions, and of Isracl, in especial, having 
had this intuition. So for the purpose of bringing this out, let us, 
after hearing Israel in the Decalogue on the relation of the sexes, 
take him in the middle of his carecr, as the Book of Proverbs 
discovers him to us. There he touches on that great and often- 
arising theme in what our philosophers call sociology : the strange 
woman, And this is his sentence on the man who is bewitched 
by-her: He knows not that the ce are there, and that her quests are in 
the depths of hell.* 

Now, we ask the Quarterly Reviewer to consider this saying 
of Israel, led up to by the Seventh Commandment in the ‘earlier 
days of his history, and consummated by the well-known sentence 
of Jesus in the latter. We have granted the supposition that 
moral perceptions and habits in what concerns the relation of the 
sexes are originally formed for Isracl, as for everybody else, by 
evolution and inheritance. We will grant, besides, that religious 
worship and many of its names and ceremonies arose out of 
ignorant hope and fear in man’s rudimentary time. But, for us 
now, religion is, we say, morality touched with cmotion, lit up and 
enkindled and made much more powerful by emotion. And when 
morality is thus touched with emotion, it is equally religion. 
whether it have proceeded from a magnified and non-natural man 
in the ‘clouds, or arisen in the way we have supposed. And those 
in whom it appears thus touched with emotion are those who have 
most bent for it, most feeling, most apprehension, as one man and 
one race seem to turn out to have more gift, without any conscious 
intending and willing of it, for one thing, and another man and 
another race for another. Now such a bent, such a fecling, when 
it declares itsclf, we call an intuition, And we say that Israel 
had such an intuition of religion, and that he shows it in the 
special matter with which we are now dealing. 

For how does a bent or feeling of this kind for moral perceptions 
declare itself, when-it has grown strong enough to declare itself? 
It declares itself by the accent and power with which its utterances 
aro made ;—the accent of conviction in the speaker himself, the 
power of impressivencss on those who hear him. Moral percep- 
tions and rules establishing them, on the supposition we are here 
following, take a long while to build up; there is a backwards and - 
forwards with them; often it looks as if they would never have 
sirength to get established at all. However, at last there comes 
some one like Isracl, and lays down a sentence like the Seventh 
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Commandment. But then, again, a moral perception does not 
always, and for all persons, retain the vividness it had at the 
moment when it established itself in a rule like the Seventh Com- 
mandment. Human nature has many sides, many impulses; our rule 
may seem to lose ground again, and the perception out of which it 
grew may seem to waver. Practice may offer toit a thousand contra- 
dictions, in what M. Taine calls the triste défilé, the dismal procession 
of the Haymarket, and in what a sage or a saint might, perhaps, in 
like manner call the dismal procession of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Not practice alone is against the old strictness of rule, but theory; 
we have argumentative systems of free love and of re-habilitation 
of the flesh. Even philosophers like Mr. Mill, having to tell us 
that for special reasons they had in fact observed the Seventh 
Commandment, think it right to add that this they did, “ although 
we did not consider the ordinances of society binding, on a subject. 
so entirely personal.” So arises what these same philosophers 
would call a disintegration of that moral perception on which the 
Seventh Commandment is founded. “What we have to ask, then, 
is: Was this perception, and the rule founded on it, really 
a conquest for ever, placing human nature on a_ higher 
, Stage, so that however much it may bave been dubious and un- 
founded once, it must be taken to be certain and formed 
now? .And whatever now makes the perception or the rule 
fluctuating, docs it tend, so far, not to emancipate man, but to, 
replace him in the bondage of that old, chaotic, dark, almost ante- 
human time, from which slowly and painfully he had emerged when 
the real history and religion of our race began? Because, if this 
is so, the accent of clear and decisive conviction in Israel's com- 
ment on, the theory of Free Love is invaluable. He knows not 
that the dead are there, and that her quests are in the depths of hell. Here, 
then, let us summon the most naturalistic, the freest, the calmust 
of observers on these matters—Gocthe. He is speaking to the 
Chancellor Von Muller against over-facility in granting divorce, 
and his reason is this :—“ What culture has won of nature we 
ought on no account to let go again, at no price to give up. In 
the notion of the sacredness of matriage, Christianity has got a 
culture-conquest of this kind, and of priceless value, although 
marriage is, properly speaking, unnatural.” Unnatural, he mcans, 
to man in his rudimentary state, before the fixing of moral habits 
has formed the right human nature. Emancipation from the right 
human nature is merely, therefore, return to chaos. And such was 
Isracl’s gehius for the ideas of moral order and of right, such his 
intuition of the Eternal that makes for righteousness, that he felt 
without a shadow of doubt, and said with the most impressive 
solemnity, that emancipation of this sort was,—to speak again 
like our modern philosophers,—fatal to progress. He knows not that 
x'2 
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the dead are there, and that her guests are in the depths of hell, And 
now, perhaps, the Quarterly Reviewer will suffer us to speak of 
Isracl’s intuition of the Eternal that makes for righteousness, even 
though moral preceptions and habits may have originally been 
evolved, as Mr. Darwin supposes. And the Westminster Reviewer 
will let us repeat that the word of this Eternal concerning Israel, 
as distinguished from other nations of antiquity, is true, in spite of 
Israel’s sacrifices and polygamy: You only have I known of all the 
families of the carth. 

Finally, a very different writer from the Westminster Reviewer— 
M. Charles Secrétan, in the Revue Suisse—is at one with the 

estminster Reviewer in denying the possibility of basing on 
experimental ground the claim of the Bible and of its religion to 
our acceptance :— 

“The Power making for righteousness,” says M. Charles Secrétan, 
“the Secret of Jesus, are not really experimental notions which any man 
can verify. The contrary is true. The Secret and the Power are objects 
of faith only. Experience offers eyery day abundant contradictions to the 
‘reality of this Power.” 

Now on this point it is certainly indispensable that the reader 
‘of “Literature and Dogma” should be in no doubt. For the 
fundamental thesis of the book is that righteousness is salvation 
verifiably, and that the secrct of Jesus is righteousness verifiably ; 
and that the true faith which the Bible inculcates, is the faith that 
this is so. But unquestionably the common notion among religious 
people is M. Charles Secrétan’s: that experience is altogcther’ 
against the saving power of righteousness, or of the secret of 

Jesus; but that their saving power will be proved to a man after he 
is dead, by a great judgment and by a system of rewards and 
punishments in accordance with them ; and that faith is the belief 
that this will really happen. And unquestionably all this is taken 
from Israel himself, who in his latter days consoled himself, as we 
can see in the Book of Daniel, by the idca of a resurrection, 
- judgment, and recompence of this sort, and for whom faith came 
to be the belief that it would certainly all happen. 

Jesus Christ, we say, made it the great object of his teaching 
to clear and transform this extra-belief of his countrymen. Upon 
` that, however, we will not insist now; neither will we now our- 
selves set about proving that experimentally righteousness is 
salvation, and experimentally the secret of Jesus is righteousness, 
independently of the soundness or unsoundness of the extra-belief 
of Jews or Christians. On the experimental character of these 
truths, which are the undoubted object of religion, we have 
elsewhere said what is necessary. But they are the matter of ° 
an immense experience which is still going forward; it is easy 
to dispute them, to find things which seem to go against them, | 
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yet on the whole they prove a and prevail more and 
more. And the idea of their truth is in human nature, and every- 
one has some affinity for them, although one man has more and 
another less. If any man is so entirely without affinity for them, 
so subjugated by the conviction that facts are clean against them, 
as to be unable to entertain the idea of their being iù human 
nature and in experience, for him “Literature and Dogma” 
was not written. , 

But admitting the idea of these truths being in human nature 
and in experience,—and this we suppose the reader of “ Literature 
and Dogma” to do,—we say that the great use of the Old 
Testament is to animate and fortify faith in them by the inspira- 
tion of the sublime witness borne to them by Israel in his best 
days. This is why these Scriptures are truly said to be “written 
for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.” True, in his later days, Israel 
had taken refuge in an ideal world to ensure the triumph of 
righteousness, had imagined his apocalyptic Ancient of Days 
requisite for it, and his Son of Man coming in the clouds, his crisis, 
his anastasis, and his Messianic reign of the saints. All this is, ih a 
certain way, a testimony to the ideas of moral order and of right. 
But Israels best, his immortal testimony to them, is the testimony 
borne in his earlier days and in his prime, when his faith is in 
the triumph of the ideas themselves, not in a phantasmagoric 
restitution of all things to serve them. As the whirlwind passeth, so - 
is the wicked no more, but the righteous is an everlasting foundation. 
As righteousness tendeth to life, so he that pursueth evil pursucth it to his 
own death, This imperishable faith of the true Israel, clouded in 
his later days, resumed and perfected by Jesus Christ, but from 
the first only half understood and mixed with natural errors by 
his disciples, makes the glory and the grandeur of the Old 
Testament. It has an answer—a far better answer than any we 
could give—to every objection of’ M. Charles Secrétan.— The 
power making for righteousness is not really an experimental 
notion, which any man can verify.”—The Eternal upholdeth the 
righteous; though he fall he shall not be cast away, for the Eternal 
upholdeth him with his hand. I have been young and now am old, and 
yet saw I never the righteous for saken: —“ The contrary is true.” 

I myself have seen the ungodly in great power, and flourishing ees a 
green bay-tree ; I went by, and lo, he was gone !—* Experience offers 
every day abundant contradictions to the reality of this power.”— 
I should utterly have fainted, but that I believe verily to see the goodness 
of the Eternal in the land of the living—Israel would not allow time 
enough for the demonstration of his truth, that righteousness is 
salvation ; hence his later disappointment and illusions. But for 
anyone who believes that this truth is a profound law of human ' 
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nature, Israel’s faith in it during his best days opens a boundless 
source of joy, courage, and enthusiasm; and it is a source such as 
no other people of antiquity offers. So that here, again, is con- 
firmation of that unique rank emphatically assigned to Israel by 
the Eternal that makes for righteousness: You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth. i 

The Spectator asks :' How are we to know that Israel meant 
what he said when he pronounced righteousness to be salvation, 
if we contend that he did not speak literally when he brings in 
God talking, thinking, and loving? Surely because in the one 
case he is on ground of experience where we can follow him, but 
in the other he is not. Therefore, when he says: There ariseth 
light for the righteous, his. words present no difficulty, and we can. 
take them as they stand; but when he speaks of God walking in 
a garden, we are driven to find for the words some other origin , 
than his actual experience. And whoever attends to. the history, 
of the human spirit, will soon see that such an origin is not hard 
to find. The Spectator asks, again, where in Wordsworth, whose 
personifying language’ about nature we produced to illustrate 
Isracl’s personifying language about God, we can point to 
language which speaks of nature in the “mood of real expecta- 
tion and confidence common in the Psalms.” Why, where Words- 
worth says: Nature never, did forsake the heart that loved her.’ 
Or where, asks the Spectator, can we find language which “treats 
distrust in the promises of nature as a sin?” Why, in plain prose, 
without going to the poets for it at all; in one of the profoundest 
and most impressive passages to be found in Butler, in the sermon 
on The Ignorance of Man :— 

“ If things afford to man the least hint or intimation that virtue is the 
law he is born under, scepticism itself should lead him to the most strict 
and inviolable performance of it; that he may not make the dreadful ew~ 
periment of leaving the course of life marked out for him by Nature, what- 
ever that Nature be, and entering paths of iis own, of which he can know 
neither the danger nor the end.” 

What can be more solemn and grand? it is grand with the 
grandeur of Greck tragedy. But Isracl had more than a hint or 
intimation that virtue is the law he is born under. He had an 
irresistible intuition of it. Therefore he breaks into joy, which 
Butler and Greek tragedy do not. Nevertheless, the greatness of 
Butler, as we hope one day to show, is in his clear perception and 
powerful use of a © course of life marked out for man by Nature, 
whatever that Nature be.” His embarrassment and failure is in’ 
his attempt to establish a perception as clear, and a use as power- 
ful, of the popular theology. But from Butler, and from his treat- - 
ment of Nature in connection with religion, the idea of following 
out that treatment frankly aud fully, which is the design of 
~ Literature and Dogma,” first, as we are proud to acknowledge, 
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came to us; and, indecd, our obligations of all kinds to this deep 
and cdo spirit are very great. 

From our use of the proof from happiness, sentation: have 
been brought against us of eudemonism, utilitarianism. We are 
reproached with making, “conformably to the tradition of the 
English school ”—(the Westminster Reviewers will hear with aston- 
ishment what company they have been keeping !)—“‘self-interest: 
the spring of human action.” Utilitarianism! Surely a pedant 
invented the word; and oh! what pedants have been at work in 
employing it! But that joy and happiness are the magnets 
to which human life inevitable moves, let not the reader of 
“ Literature and Dogma” for a moment confuse his mind by 
doubting: The real objection is to low and false views of what 
constitutes happiness; and pleasure and utility are bad words to eme 
ploy, because'they have been so used as to suggest such views. But 
joy and happiness, on the whole, have not; we may sfacly say, then, 
that joyandhappiness are the magnets to which human life irresist- 
ibly,moves. The men of positive experience are for us here, but so 
are the chief men of religion too. St. Augustine :—“ Act we mist 
in pursuance of that which gives most delight.” Barrow :—“ The 
sovereign good, the last’ scope of our actions, the top and sum of 
our desires—happiness.” Butler :—“ It is manifest that nothing can 
be of consequence to mankind, or any creature, but happiness ” It 
cannot be gainsaid; to reject the truth itself, because of frequent 
perversions of the truth, is a fatal error. From theologians of the - 
Unitarian school the cry against cudemonism comes loudest. To 
champion anti-cudeemonism, and to champion the metaphysical 
personality of God, are tasks to which this school, at the present 
moment, appears to have especially addressed itself. Hardly could 
it give a stronger sign of that sterility in religion to which, in spite 
of its benevolence and intelligence, it seems perpetually doomed. 

The objections most likely to make an impression on the reader 
of “ Literature and Dogma” we have now, we believe, noticed, and 
done our best to remove. On others we will not linger, because 
they can hardly occasion any real difficulty. The Westminster 
Reviewer complains of our talking of the secret of Jesus, because, 
says the Reviewer, Jesus made no secret of it himself. Neither 
did the Eternal make a secret to Israel of righteousness, and yet 
Israel talks of the secret of the Eternal. The truth which its 
holder is supposed alone, or in especial, to have the clue to and to 
deal in, men call his secret. Again, we must not suppose an ele- 
ment of genuine curativeness‘in the dealings of Jesus with the 
possessed because the Jewish thaumaturgists are represented 
dealing with them also. But what? because there are charlatans 
who play upon the nervous system for their own purposes, can 
there be no doctor who plays upon it beneficently? Again, we 
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have said that it can be verified that Jesus is the Son of the Eternal 
that makes for righteousness, and the Westminster Revicwer objects 
that “to say that any man is the son of a natural law is absurd.” 
But the Bible never speaks of the Eternal as a natural law, but 
always as if this power lived, and breathed, and felt. Speaking 
as the Bible speaks, we say that Jesus is verifiably the Son of God; 
speaking as the Westminster Reviewer speaks, and calling God a 
natural law, we say that of this natural law Jesus is verifiably the 
offspring or outcome. Finally, the Quarterly Reviewer will not 
allow us to pronounce it verifiable that righteousness is only possible 
by the method of Jesus, because, says he, there was righteousness 
in the world before the Christian era. Really, the Fourth Gospel 
answers him, where Jesus says: Before Abraham was, Iam. But, 
perhaps, though’a Quarterly Reviewer, he has been dallying with the 
Tubingen school, and thinks the Fourth Gospel afancy-piece. Let us. 
try him, then, with St. Augustine :-—Res ipsa, que nune religio Christiana 
nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, nec defuit ab initio generis humani. 

The mention of the Fourth Gospel reminds us that Professor 
Rauwenhoff lays down that the weakest part of “Literatire and 
Dogma” is its reliance on sayings of Jesus from that Gospel. On 
his death-bed Baur pleasantly remarked that to bis Tubingen 
school, so often reported vanquished, might with truth be ap- 
plied the words of St. Paul: As dying, and behold we live. Well 
might Baur say so. He and his school live, above all, in the 
strong and growing acceptance of their criticisms of the Fourth 
Gospel. Already Liberal reviewers in this country begin to treat 
them as certain. We have hitherto had little of such discussions, 
but the vogue for them will certainly increase. What we think of 
such discussions, and of their fundamental character, we have 
said in “Literature and Dogma.” But to retum for a little to 
the subject, to treat it a little more closely, may be well; and 
perhaps, too, the reader of “Literature and Dogma” will expect 
us to make good our use of the Fourth Gospel. The method, 
the secret, and the swect reasonableness of Jesus are inde- 
pendent of the Fourth Gospel, but from that Gospel they 
receive important illustration. So in conclusion, we will speak of 
the discussions of the Canon of the New Testament, and in parti-° 
cular we will deal with the Fourth Gospel, and with the criticisms 
which have been directed against it. To invalidate it two tests 
are employed—the test of external evidence, and the test of 
internal evidence. We will take the external evidence, the 
questions of dates and of texts, first. But the internal evidence, 
the test of literary criticism, is, above all, relied on as decisive by 
Baur and his school; so we will try the Fourth Gospel by that 
test too. Casarem appellasti, ad Casarem ibis. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





MY REPLY TO MR. DARWIN. 


URING the whole of the, year that has just passed away, all 
my spare time has been required for the completion of my edi- , 
tion of the Rig-Veda and its Sanskrit commentary. I had to shut 
my eyes to everything else. Many a book which I felt tempted 
to read was put aside, and hardly a single Review could draw me 
away from my purpose. Thus it has come to pass that I did not 
know till a few days ago, that there had been a reply to my Lectures 
on Mr. Darwin’s Philosophy of Language emanating from one who 
writes if not in, at least with, Mr: Darwin’s name, and who himself 
would be proud to acknowledge the influence of “family bias.” I 
could not have guessed from the title of the paper, “Professor 
Whitney on the Origin of Language: by George H. Darwin,” that 
it was meant as an answer to the arguments which I had ven- 
tured to advance in my Lectures at the Royal Institution in 
1873, against Mr. Darwin’s views on language. It was only when 
telling a friend that I was now going to complete those Lectures 
that I was asked whether I had seen Darwin’sreply. I read it at 
once in the November number of the CONTEMPORARY Review; and, 
as it will take some time before I can hope to finish my book on 
“Language as the true barrier between Man and Beast,” I determined, 
in the meantime, to publish a brief rejoinder to the defence of 
Mr. Darwin’s philosophy, so. ably and chivalrously conducted by 
his son. 
With regard to the proximate cause of Mr. Darwin’s’ defence of 
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his fathéx’ s views on (seuss tek, ‘an article in the Quarterly 
Review, I may say at once that I knew nothing about it till I saw 
Mr. G. Darwin’s article ; and if there should be any suspicion in Mr. 
Darwin’s mind that the writer in the Quarterly Review is in any 
sense of the word my alter ego, I can completely remove that im- 
pression. 

It seems that the writer in the Quarterly expressed himself in 
the following terms with regard’to Mr. Darwin’s competency on 
linguistic problems :— 

“ Few recent intellectual phenomena are more astounding than the 
ignorance of these elementary yet fundamental distinctions and principles 
(i.e., as to the essence of language) exhibited by conspicuous advocates 


of the monistic hypothesis Mr. Darwim, for example, does not exhibit 
the faintest indication of having grasped them.” 


Mr. Darwin, if he has read my lectures, or anything else I have 
written, might casily have known that that is not the tone in which 
I write. least of all when speaking of men who have rendered 
such excellent service to the advancement of science as-Mr. Darwin. 
To me, the few pages devoted to language by Mr. Darwin were 
full of interest, as showing the conclusions to which that school 
of philosophy which he so worthily represents is driven with regard 
to the nature and origin of language. If put into more becoming. 
language, however, I do not think there would be anything offensive 
in stating that Mr. Darwin, sen., knows the results of the Science of 
Language at second hand only, and that his opinions on the subject, 
however interesting as coming from him, cannot be accepted or 
quoted as authoritative. It has often done infinite mischief when 
men who have acquired a right to speak with authority on one 
subject express opinions on other subjects with which they are 
but slightly acquainted. These opinions, though never’ intended 
for that purpose, are sure to be invested by others, particularly by 
interested persons, with an authority to which in themselves they 
have no right whatever. It is true it would be difficult to carry on 
any scientific work, without to some extent recognising the authority 
of those who have established their claim to a certain amount of 
infalhbility within their own special spheres of study. But when 
either the Pope expresses an opinion on astronomy, or the Duke 
of Wellington on a work of art, they certainly ought not to be 
offended if asked for their reasons, like any other mortal. No 
linguistic student, if he had ventured to express an opinion on the 
fertilisation of orchids, differing from that: of Mr. Darwin, would 
feel aggrieved by being told that his opinion, though showing 
intelligence, did not show that real grasp of the whole bearing of 
the problem which can be acquired by a life-long devotion only. 
If the linguistic student, who may be fond of orchids, cared only 
for a texffporary triumph in the eyes of the world, he might easily 
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find, among the numerous antagonists of Mr. Darwin, one who 
agreed with himself, and then Appeal to him as showing that he, 
though a mere layman in the Science of Botany, was supported in 
his opinions by other distinguished botanists. But no real advance 
in the discovery of truth can ever be achieved by such mere clover- 
ness. How can the soundness and truth of Mr. Darwin’s philosophy 
of Janguage be established by an appeal like that with which Mr. 
Darwin, jun., opens his defence of his father ?— 

“ Professor Witney,” he says, “is the first philologist of note who has 
professedly taken on himself to combat the views of Professor Max 
Muller; and as the opinions of the latter most properly command a vast 
deal of respect in England, we think it will be good service to direct the 
attention of English readers to this powerful attack, and, as we think, 
successful refutation of the somewhat dogmatic views of our Oxford 
linguist.” 

First of all, nothihg would convey a more erroneous impression - 
than to say that Professor Whitney was the first philologist of 
note who has combated my views. There is as much combat in 
the linguistic as in the physical camp, though Mr. Darwin may 
not be aware of it. Beginning with Professor Pott, I could give 
a long list of most illustrious scholars in Germany, France, Italy, 
and surely in England also, who have subjected my views‘ on 
language to a far more searching criticism than Professor Whitney 
in America. But even if Professor Whitney were the only philolo- 
gist who differed from me, or agreed with Mr. Darwin, how would 
that affect the soundness of Mr. Darwin’s theories on language? 
Suppose I were to. quote in return the opinion of M. Renouvier, 
the distinguished author of Les Principes de la Nature, who, in his 
journal, La Critique Philosophique, expresses his conviction that-my 
criticism on Mr. Darwin’s philosophy contains not a simple polé- 
mique, but has the character of a rédressement; would that satisfy 
Mr. Darwin? I must confess that I had never before read Pro- 
fessor Whitney's Lectures on Language, which were published in 
America in 1867; and I ought to thank Mr. Darwin for having 
obliged me to do so now, for I have seldom perused a ‘book 
with greater Interest and pleasure,—I might almost say amuse- 
ment. It was like walking through old familiar places, like 
listening to music which one knows one`has heard before some- 
where, and, for that very reason, enjoys all the more. Not 
unfrequently I was met by the ipsissima verba of my own lectures 
on the Science of Language, though immediately after they seemed 
to be changed into an inverted, fugue. Often I saw how care- 
fully the same books and pamphlets which I had waded through 
had been studied; and on almost every page there were the same 
doubts and difficulties, the same hopes and fears, the same hesita- 
tions and misgivings through which I myself well remembered 
having passed when preparing my two series of Lectures on Lan- 
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guage. Of course, we must not expect in Professor Whitney’s Lec- 
tures, anything like a systematic or exhaustive treatment. . They 
touch on points which were most likely to interest large audiences 
at Washington, and other towns in America. They were meant to- 
be popular, and nothing would be more unfair than to blame an 
author for not giving what he did not mean to give. The only 
just complaint we have heard made about these Lecturesis that they 
give sometimes too much of what is irreverently called “padding.” 
Professor Whitney had read my own Lectures before writing his ; 
and though he is quite right in saying that the principal facts on 
which his reasonings: are founded have been for some time past 
the commonplaces of comparative philology, and required no ac- 
knowledgment, he makes an honourable exception in my favour, and 
acknowledges most readily having borrowed here and there an illus- 
tration from my Lectures. As to my own views on the Science of 
Language, I am glad to find that on all really important points, he 
far more frequently endorses them—nay, corroborates them by new 
proofs and illustrations—than attempts to refute them; and even 
in the latter case he generally does so by simply pronouncing 
his decided preference for one of two opinions, while I had been 
satisfied with stating ‘what could be said on either side. He 
might here and there have tempered the wind to the shorn lamb, 
but I believe there is far more license allowed in America, in the 
expression of dissent, than in England; and it is both interesting 
and instructive in the study of Dialectic Growth, to see how words. 
which would be considered offensive in England, have ceased to be 
so on the other side of the Atlantic, and are admitted into the 
most respectable of American Reviews. 

With regard to the question, for instance, on which so much has 
lately been written, whether we ought to ascribe to language a 
natural growth or historical change, I see not one single argument 
produced on either side of the question in Professor Whitney’s 
Second Lecture, beyond those which I had discussed in my Second 
Lecture. After stating all that céuld be said in support of ex- | 
tending the name of history to the gradual development of lan- 
guage, I tried to show that, after all, that name would not be 
quite accurate. 


“ The process,” I said, “through which language is settled and unsettled 
combines in one the two opposite elements of necessity and free will, 
Though the individual seems to be the prime agent in producing new 
words and new grammatical forms, he is so only after his individuality has 
been merged in the common action of the family, tribe, or nation to 
which he belongs. He can do nothing by himself, and the first impulse to 
a new formation in language, though given by an individual, is mostly, if 
not always, given without premeditation, nay, unconsciously. The 
individual, as such, is powerless, and the results, apparently produced by 
him, depend on laws beyond his control, and on the co-operation of all 
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those who form together with him one class, one body, one organic whole.” 
—(P. 43.) . 


After going through the whole argument, I summed up in the 
end by saying :— 

“We cannot be careful enough in the use of our words. Strictly 
speaking, neither history nor growth is applicable.to the changes of the 
shifting, surface of the earth. Hstory applies to the actions of free 
agents, growth ‘to the, natural “unfolding of organic beings. We speak, 
however, of the growth of the crust of the earth, and we‘know what we 
mean by it; and it is in this sense, but not in the sense of growth as 
applied to a tree, that we have a right to speak of the growth of lan- 


guage.” 

What do we find in Professor Whitney's Second Lecture? He 
objects in limine to comparing the growth of language and the 
growth of a tree, unless the metaphor is employed for the sake of 
brevity or liveliness of delineation (p. 35). I said exactly the 
same :— 


“ Ever since Horace it has been usual to compare the changes of language 
with the growth of trees. But comparisons are, treacherous things ; 
and though we cannot help using metaphorical expressions, we should 
always be on our guard,” &c. 


But immediately after, the wind begins,to blow. One sentence 
is torn out from the context, where I had,said :— 


“That it is not in the power of man (not men) either to preduce or to 
prevent change m language : that we might think as well of changing the 
laws which control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an inch to 
our height, as of altering the laws of speech, or inventing new words, 
according to our pleasure.” 


In order to explain what I meant by “according to our pleasure,” 
I quoted the well-known ancedotes of the Emperor Tiberius and 
of the Emperor Sigismund, and I referred to the attempts of 
Protagoras and other purists as equally futile. Here the Re- 
publican indignation of the American writer is roused. He tells 
me that what I really wanted to say was this :— 


4 ` 
“Tf so high and mighty a personage as an emperor could not do so 
small a thing as alter the gender and termination of a single word—much 
less can any one of inferior consideration hope to accomplish such a 
change. a 


` 


He then exclaims :— 


“The utter futility of deriving such a doctrine from such a pair of 
incidents, or a thousand hke them, is almost too obvious to b2 worth the 
trouble of pointing out. . . ' High political station does not confer 
the right to make or unmake language,” hes ‘ 


Now every reader, even though looking only at these short ex- 
tracts, will see that the whole pomt of my argument is here missed, 
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though I do not mean to say that it was intentionally missed. 
The stress was laid by me on the words according to our pleasure ; 
and in order to elucidate that point, I first quoted instances taken 
from those who in other matters have the right of saying cartel est 
mon plaisir, and then from others. I feel a little guilty in not 
: having mentioned the anecdote about carrosse; but not being able 
to verify it, I thought I might leave it to my opponents. How- 
ever, after having quoted the two Emperors, I quoted a more 
humble personage, Protagoras, and referred to other attempts at 
purism in language; but all that is, of course, passed over by 
my critic as not to the purpose. 

Sometimes, amidst all the loud assertion of difference of opinion 
on Professor Whitney’s part, not only the substantial, but the 
verbal agreement between his and my own Second Lecture is 
startling. I had said:—“The first impulse to a new formation in 
language, though given by an individual, is mostly, if not always, 
given without premeditation, nay, unconsciously.” My antagonist 
says :—“ The work of each individual is done unpremeditately, or, 
as tt were, unconsciously” (p. 45). While I had said that we indi- 
vidually can no more change language, selon notre plaisir, than we 
can add an inch to our stature, Professor Whitney expresses him- 
self as follows :—“ They (the facts of language) are almost as little 
the work of man as is the form of’ his skull” (p. 52). What is the 
- difference between us? Nor does he use the word growth, as 
applied to language, less frequently than myself; nay, sometimes. 
so entirely without the necessary limitations, that even I should 
have shrunk from adopting his phraseology. We read—“ In this 
sense, language isa growth” (p. 46); “a language, like an organic 
body, is no mere aggregate of similar particles—it is a complex of 
related and mutually helpful parts” (p. 46); “language is fitly 
comparable with an organized body” (p. 50); “ compared. with 
them, language is a real growth” (p. 51); &e., &e., &e. 

In fact, after all has been said by Professor Whitney that had 
been said before, the only difference that remains is this—that he, 
after making all these concessions, prefers to class the Science of 
Languageas an historical, notas a physical science. Now, everybody 
knows that this is a simple matter of terminology. The method of 
the Science of Language and the physical sciences is admitted, even 
by him, to be the same (p. 52). Everything therefore depends on 
the wider or narrower definition which we adopt of physical 
science. Writing in England, and for English readers, I thought 
I might adopt Whewell’s classification. He classes the Science of 
Language as one of the ‘palaitiological sciences, but makes a 
distinction between palaitiological sciences treating of material 
things—for instance, geology, and others respecting the products . 
which result from man’s imagination and social endowments—for 
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instance, comparative philology. He still excludes the latter from 
the circle of the physical sciences, properly so called, but he 
adds :— i : 

“ We have seen that biology leads us to psychology, if we choose to 
follow the path; and thus the passage from the mater.al to the im- . 
material has already unfolded itself at one point; and we now perceive 
that there are several large provinces of speculation which concern 
subjects belonging to man’s immaterial nature, and which are governed 
by the samo laws as sciences altogether physical. It is not our business 
to dwell on the prospects which our philosophy thus opens to our con- 
templation; but we may allow ourselves, in this last stage of our pilgri- 
mage among the foundations of the physical sciences, to be cheered and 
animated by the ray that thus beams upon us, however dimly, from a 
higher and brighter region.” . . ` 


Considering the high position which Dr. Whewell held among ' 
the conflicting parties of philosophic and religious thought in 
England, we should hardly have expected that the hope which he 
expressed of a possible transition from the material to immaterial, 
and the place which he tentatively, and I more decidedly, assigned 
to the Science of Language, could have roused any orthodox 
animosities. Yet here is the secret spring of Professor Whitncy’s 
efforts to claim for the Science of Language, in spite of his own 
admissions as a scholar, a place among the moral and historical, 
as distinct from the physical sciences. The theological bias, long 
kept back, breaks through at last, and we.are treated to the 
following sermon’:— 

“There is a school of modern philosophers who are trying to 
materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction between thesphysical and 
the intellectual and moral, to declare for nonght the free action of the 
human will, and to resolve the whole story of the fates of mankind into a 
series of purely material effects, produced by assignable physical causes, 
and explainable in the past, or determinable for the future, by an intimate 
knowledge of those causes, by a recognition of the action of compulsory 
motives upon the passively obedient nature of man. Wath such, language 
will naturally pass, along with the rest, for a physical product, and its 
study for a physical science; and, however we may dissent from their 
general classification, we cannot quarrel’ with its application in the par- 
ticular instance. But by those who still hold to the grand distinction,” 
&e., &e., &e. 

At the end of this arguing pro and con., the matter itself remains 
exactly where it was before. The Science of Language is a phy- 
sical ‘science, if we extend the meaning of nature so far as to 
include human nature, in those manifestations at least where the 
individual does not act freely, but under reciprocal restraint. 
The Science of Language is an historical, or, as Professor Whitney 
prefers to call it, a moral science, if we comprehend under history 
the acts performed by men “ unpremeditately, or, as it were, uncon- 
sciously,” and therefore beyond the reach of moral considerations. 

I may seem to have entered more fully into this question than 
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its real importance requires, but I was anxious, before replying to 
Mr. Darwin’s objections, to show to him the general style of argu-. 
ment that pervades Professor Whitney’s writings, and the character 
of the armoury from which he has borrowed his weapons against 
_ me. I Have not been able to get access to Professor Whitney’s 
last article, and shall therefore confine myself here to those argu-- 
ments only which Mr. Darwin has adopted as his own, though, 
even if I had scen the whole of the American article, I should 
have ‘preferred not to enter into any personal controversy with 
Professor Whitney. I have expressed my sincere appreciation 
of the industry and acumen which that scholar displays in his 
lectures on the Science of Language. There are some portions, 
particularly those on the Semitic and American languages, where 
he has left me far behind. There are some illustrations extremely 
well chosen, and worked out with a touch of poetic genius; there 
are whole chapters where by keeping more on the surface of his 
subject, he has succeeded in making it far more attractive and 
popular than I could have hoped to do. That treatment, however, 
entails its dangers, unless an author remembers, at every moment, 
that in addressing a popular audience he is in honour bound to be 
far more careful than if he writes for his own professional 
colleagues only. The comparative portion, ] mean particularly 
the Seventh Lecture, is hardly what one would have expected 
from so experienced a teacher, and it is strange to find (p. 
219), the inscription on the Duilian column referred to about 
_ B.C. 263, after Ritschl and Mommsen had pointed out its affected 
archaisms ; to see (p. 222) the name Ahura-Mazda rendered by “the 
mighty spirit;” to meet (p. 258) with “savuanaman,” the Sanskrit 
name for pronoun, translated by “name for everything, uni- 
versal designation ;” to hear the Phoenician alphabet still spoken 
of as the ultimate source of the world’s alphabets, etc. Such: 
mistakes, however, can be corrected, but what can never be 
corrected is the unfortunate tone which Professor Whitney has 
adopted throughout. His one object seems to be to show to his 
countrymen that he is the equal of Bopp, Renan, Schleicher, 
Steinthal, Bleck, and others—ay, their superior. In stating their 
opinions, in criticizing their work, in suggesting motives, he shrinks 
from nothing, evidently trusting to the old adage, semper aliquid 
heret. America has possessed, and still possesses, some excellent 
scholars, whom every one of these German and French savants 
would be proud to recognize as his peers. Mr. Marsh’s Lectures 
on the English Language are a recognized standard work in 
England; Professor March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar has been 
praised by everybody. Why is there no trace of self-assertion or 
personal abuse in any of their works? It is curious to obserye 
in Professor Whiiney’s works, that the less he has thought on 
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certain subjects, the louder he speaks, and where arguments fail 
him, epitheta ornantia, such as worthless, futile, absurd, ridiculous, 
superficial, unsound, high-flown, pretentious, disingenuous, false, 
are poured out in abundance. I believe there is not one of 
these choice counters with which, at some time or otner, he has 
not presented me, though I am bound to say he has also most 
freely poured the soothing oil of praise over my bruised head. 
Quand on se permet tout, on peut faire quelque, chose. But what has 
been the result? It has actually become a distinction to belong to 
the noble army of his martyrs, while, whenever one is praised by 
him, one feels inclined to say with Phoecion, où 8} moù 73 xaxdv Aéyav 
èuavròy AéAnOa. 

What such behaviour may lead to, we have lately seen in 
an encounter between the same American savant anc Professor 
Steinthal, of Berlin.* In his earlier writings Professor Whitney 
spoke of Professor Steinthal as an eminent master in linguistic 
science, from whose writings he had derived the greatast instruc- 
tion and enlightenment. Afterwards the friendly relations be- 
tween the Harvard and Berlin professors seem to have changed, 
and at last Professor Steinthal became so exasperated by the 
misrepresentations and the overbearing tone of the American 
. linguist, that he, in a moment of irritation, forgot himself so 
far as to retaliate with the same missiles with which he had 
been assailed. What the missiles used in such encotnters are, 
we may judge from a few specimens: given in the Academy, 
August 29, 1874. While dwelling on the system of bold misre- 


` .presentation adopted by Professor Whitney, Professor Steinthal 


calls him—* That vain man who only wants to be named and 
praised ;” “that horrible humbug;” “that scolding flnt;” “that 
tricky attorney ;” “wherever I read him, hollow vanity yawns in 
my face; arrogant vanity grins at me.” Surely, mere words can 
go no further—we must expect to hear of tomahawk and bowie- 
knife. Scholars who object to the use of such weapors, whether 
for offensive or defensive purposes, can do nothing but what I 
have done—remain silent, select what is good in Professor 
Whitney’s writings, and try to forget the rest. ' 

Surely, students of language, of all people in the world, ought 
to know what words are made of, and how easy it is to pour out 
a whole dictionary of abuse without producing the slightest effect. 
A page of offensive language weighs nothing—it simply shows 
the gall of bitterness and the weakness of the cause; whereas 
real learning, real love of truth, real sympathy with our fellow- 
labourers, manifest themselves in a very different manner. There 
were philosophers of old who held that words must have been 

* Antikritik, Wie einer den Ragel auf den Kopf trifft: Berlin, 1874. 
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produced by nature, not by art, because curses produced such 
terrible effects. Professor Whitney holds that language was pro- 
duced sére, not diva, and yet he shares the same superstitious 
faith in words. He bitterly complains that those whom he reviles, 
do not revile him again. He wonders that no one answers his 
strictures, and he is gradually becoming convinced that he is 
unanswerable. Whatever Mr. Darwin, jun., may think of Professor 


' Whitney as an ally, I feel certain that Mr. Darwin, sen., would be 


the last to approve the spirit of his works, and that a few pages 
of his controversial writings would make him say—Non tali auxilio. 

I now proceed to examine some of the ‘extracts which Mr. 
Darwin, jun., adopts from Professor Whitney’s article, and even in 
them we shall see at once what I may call the spirit of the 
advocate, though others might call it by another name. 

Instead of examining the facts on which my conclusions weré 
founded, or showing, by one or two cases, at ‘least, that I had 
offended against the strict rules of logic, there appears the following 
sweeping exordium, which has done service before in many an 
opening address of the counsel for the defendant :— : 


“ Tb is never entirely easy to reduce to a skeleton of logical statement 
a discussion as carried on by Miller, because he is careless of logical 


sequence and connection, preferring to pour himself ont, as it were, over , 


his subject, in a gush of genial assertion and interesting illustration.” 


Where is the force of such a sentence? It'is a mere pouring 
out of assertions, though without any interesting illustration, 
and not exactly genial. All we learn from it is, that Professor 
Whitney does not find it entirely easy to reduce what I have written 
to a skeleton of logical sequence, but whether the fault is mine 
or his, remains surely to be proved., There may be a very strong 
logical backbone in arguments which make the least display of 
Aldrich, while in others there is a kind of whited and sepulchral 
logic which seldom augurs well for what is behind and beneath. 

There is a very simple rule of logic, sometimes called the Law 
of Excluded Middle, according to which either a given propo- 
sition or its contradictory must be true. By selecting passages 
somewhat freely from different parts of Professor “Whitney's 
Lectures, nothing would be easier than to show that he has violated 
again and again that fundamental principle. In his carlier Lec- 
tures we are told, that “to ascribe the differences of language and. 
linguistic growth direcily to physical causes... . is wholly 
meaningless and futile” (p. 152). When we come to the great 
variety of the American languages, we are told that “their dif- 
ferentiation has been favoured by the influence of the variety of 
climate and mode of life.” On page 40, we read that a great 
genius “may now and then coina new word!” On page 123, we 
are told “it is not true that a genius can impress a marked effect 


. 
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upon language.” On page 177, M. Renan and myself are told that 
we have committed a serious error in admitting dialects as ante- 
cedent feeders of national or classical languages, and that it is hardly 
worth while to spend any effort in refuting such an opinion. On 
page 181, we read, “a certain degree of dialectic variety is 
inseparable from the being of any language,” &c., &., &e. 

I should not call this a fair way of dealing with any book, but it 
may be useful as a recommendation of caution to captious critics. 

The pleading is carried on by Mr. Darwin as follows :— 


“In taking up the cudgels, Müller is clearly impelled by an overmaster- 
ing fear lest man should lose ‘his proud position in the creation’ if his 
animaj descent is proved.” 


T should in nowise be ashamed of the fear thus ascribed to me, 
but whether it was an overmastering fear, let those judge who 
have read such passages in my Lectures, as the following :— . 


“ The question is not whether the belief that animals so distant’as 2 
man, a monkey, an elephant, and a humming bird, a snake, a frog, and a 
fish could all have sprung from the same parents is monstrous, but simply 
and solely whether it is true. If itis true, we shall soon learn to digest 
it. Appeals to the pride or humility of man, to scientific courage, or 
religious piety, are all equally out of place.” 


I am nest charged with maintaining the extraordinary position 
that if an insensible graduation could be established between ape 
and man, their minds would be identical. ; 

Here all depends on what is meant by mind and by identical. 
Does Mr. Darwin mean by “mind” something substantial—an agent 
that deals with the impressions received through the senses, as 
a builder deals with his bricks? “Then, according to his father’s 
view, the one builder may build a mere hovel, the other may erect 
a cathedral, but through their descent they are substantially the 
same. Or does hemean by “mind,” the mode and manner in which 
sensations are received and arranged, what one might call, in fact, 
the law of sensuous gravitation. Then I say again, according to his 
father’s view, that law is substantially the same for animal ‘and man. 
Noris this a conclusion derived from Mr. Darwin’s premisses against 
his will. It is the opinion strongly advocated by him. He has 
collected the most interesting observations on the incipient germs, 
not only of language, but of aesthetics and ethics, amcng animals. 
If Mr. Darwin, jun., holds that the mind of man is not sub- 


stantially identical with the animal mind, if he admits a break | 


somewhere in the ascending scale from the Protogenes to the first 
Man, then we should be driven to the old conclusior—viz., that 
man wasformed of the dust of the ground, but that God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul. 
Does Mr. Darwin, jun., accept this? 

‘ y2 
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Next it is said, that by a similar argument the distinction 
between black and white, hot and cold, a high and a low note 
might be eliminated. This sounds no doubt formidable—it almost 
looks like an argument. But let us not be frightened by words. 
Black and white are no doubt as different as possible, so are hot 
and cold, a high and a low note. But what is the difference 
between a high and a lownote? It issimply the smaller or larger 
number of vibrations in a given time. We can count these 
vibrations, and we also know that, from time to time, as the velocity 
of the vibrations increases, our dull senses can distinguish new 
tones. We have therefore here to deal with differences that. used 
to be called differences of degree, as opposed to differences in kind. 
What applies to a low and a high note, applies to a low and high 
degree of heat, and to the various degrees of light which we call 
by the names of colours. In all these cases, what philosophers call 
the substance, remains the same, just as, according to evolutionists, 


the substance of man and animal is the same. Therefore, if man - 


differs from the animal no more than a high note differs from a low, 
or, vice versd, if a high note differs no more from a low than man 
differs from an ape, my argument would seem to stand in spite of the 
shower of words poured over it. I myself referred to the difference 
between a high and a low note for a totally different purpose, viz., 


in order to call attention to those strange lines and limits in nature - 


which, in spite of insensible graduation, enable us to distinguish 
broad degrees of sound which we call keys; broad degrees of light, 
which we call colours; broad degrees of heat, for which our 
language has a less perfect nomenclature. These lines and limits 
have never been explained. Why we should derive pleasure from 
the exact number of vibrations which yield ©, and then have 
painful sensations till we come to the exact number of vibrations 
which yield C sharp, remains as yet a mystery. But as showing 
that nature had drawn these sharp lines across the continuous 
stream of vibrations, whether of sound or light, seemed to me an 
important problem, particularly for evolutionist philosophers, who 
see in nature nothing but “insensible graduation.” 

The next charge brought against me is, that I overlook the 
undoubted and undisputed fact that species do actually vary in 
nature. This seems to me begging the whole question. I know 
of individuals only, varying in nature: “species” is a thing of 
human workmanship, and it depends entirely on the disputed 
definition of the term, whether species vary or not. In one 
sense, Mr. Darwin’s book On the Origin of Species, may be called 
an attempt to repeal the term “specics,” or, at all events, an 


attempt at giving a new definition to that word which it never ~ 


had before. No one appreciates more than I do the service he 
has rendered in calling forth a new examination of that old and 
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rusty instrument of thought. Only, do not let us take for granted 
what has to be proved. 

The dust of words grows thicker as we go on, for Iam next 
told that the same line of proof would show “that the stature of a 
man or boy was identical, because the boy passes through every 
gradation on attaining the one stature from the other. No one 
could maintain such a position who grasped the doctrines of con- 
tinuity and of the differential calculus.” It seems to me that even 
without the help of the differential calculus, we can put a stop to 
this argument. If a boy arrives by insensible graduation or growth 
at the stature of man, is the man different from the boy? The 
statute may be, the colour of his hair may be likewise! but again, 
what philosophers used to call the substance, or the individuality, 
or the personality, or what we may call the man, remains the 
same. If evolutionists really maintain that the difference between 
man and beast is the same as between a grown-up man and a 
boy, the whole of my argument is granted, and granted with 
a completeness which I had no right to expect. Will Mr. Darwin, 
sen., endorse the concessions thus made by Mr. Darwin, jun. ? 

In order to show how the simplest matters can be complicated 
by a free use of scholastic terms, I quote the following sentence, 
which is meant as an answer to my argument :— 


“ According to what is called the Darwinian theory, organisms are in 
fact precisely the result of a multiple integration of a complex func- 
tion ‘of a very great number of variables; many of such variables being 
bound together by relationships amongst themselves, an example of one 
such relationship being afforded by ‘the law, which has been called ‘ cor- 
relation of growth.” 


Next follows a rocket from Mr. Whitney’s armoury :— 


“ As a lingnist,” he says, “ Professor Muller claims to have found in 

, language an endowment which has no analogiés, and no preparations in 

even the beings nearest to man, and of which, therefore, no process of 

transmutation could furnish an explanation. Here is the pivot on which 
lus whole argument rests and revolves.” 


So far, the statement is correct. And what is the reply? No 
facts again, but simply an assertion that I do not argue the case 
with moderation and acuteness, on strict scientific grounds, and by 
scientific methods, in setting up language as the specific difference 
between man and animals. Many other writers, in fact, have 
adduced other differences as the correct ones. 

There is a good deal of purely explosive matter in these vague 
charges of want of moderation and acuteness, But what is the 
kernel? I represented language as the specific difference between 
man and animals, without mentioning other differences which 
others believe to be specific. It would seem to show moderation 
rather than the absence of it, if I confined myself to language, to 


. 
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the study of which I have devoted the whole of my life; and 
perhaps a certain acuteness in not touching on questions which I 
do not pretend to have studied, as they ought to be. But there 
were othcr reasons, too, which made me look upon language as 
the specific difference. The.so-called specific differences mentioned 
by others fall into two classes—those that are implied by language, 
as I defined the word, and those which have been proved untenable 
by Mr. Darwin and others. Let us read on now, to see what these 


specific differences are :— 


“Man alone is capable of progres- 
sive improvement.” 


< He alone makes use of tools or fire.” 


“ He alone domesticates other ani- 
mals.” 
« He alone possesses property.” 


< He alone employs language.” 
“No other animal is self-conscious.” 


~ He alone comprehends himself.” 

“ He alone has the power of abstrac- 
tion.” E 

~ He alone possesses general ideas.” 

« He alone has sense of beauty.” 


“ He alone is liable to caprice.” 


* He alone has the feeling of grati- 
tude.” 

« He alone has 
mystery.” 

« He alone believes in God.” 


the feeling of 


“ He alone is endowed'with a con-- 


science.” 


Partly denied by Mr. Dar- 
win, partly shown to be 
the result of language, 
through which each suc- 
cessive generation profits 
by the experience of its 
predecessors. ; 

The former disproved by 
Mr. Darwin, the ‘latter 
true. 

Denied, in the case of the 
ants. 

Disproved by every dog-in- 
the-manger. 

True. 

Either right or wrong, ac- 
cording to the definition 
of the word. 

True, implied by language. 

True, implied by language. 


True, implied by language. 
Disproved by sexual selec- 
tion. 


Disproved by every horse, 


or monkey, or mule. 
Disproved by every dog. 


Cela me passe. 


True. 
Denied by Mr. Darwin. 


Did it show then such want of moderation or acuteness if I ° 
confined myself to language, and what is implied by language, 
as the specific difference between man and beast ? 
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The next attack is so feeble that I should gladly pass it by, did I 
not know from past experience that the very opposite motive 
would be assigned to my doing so. I had stated that if there is 
a terra incognita which excludes all positive knowledge, it is the 
mind of animals. How, then, I am asked, do you krow that no 
ahimal possesses the faintest germs of the faculty of abstracting 
and generalizing, and that animals receive their knowledge 
through the senses only? I still recollect the time when any 
philosopher who, even by way of illustration, ventured to appeal 
to the mind of animals, was simply tabooed, and I thought every 
student of the history of philosophy would have understood what 
I meant by saying that the whole subject was transcendent. 
However, here is my answer :—I hold that animals receive their 
knowledge through the senses, because I can apply a crucial 
test, and show that if I shut their eyes, they cannot see. And I 
hold that they are without the faculty of abstracting and general- 
izing, because I know of no crucial test to prove that they can ab- 
stract and generalize. Those who have read my Lectures, and were, 
able to reduce them to a skeleton of logical statement, might have 
seen that Ihad adduced another reason—viz., the fact that general 
“conceptions are impossible without language (using language in the 
widest sense, so as to include hieroglyphic, numerical, and other 
signs), and that asno one has yet discovered any outward traces of 
language among animals, we are justified in not ascribing to them, 
as yet, the possession of abstract ideas. This seems to me to 
explain fully “why the same person (viz., my poor self) should be 
involved in such profound ignorance, and yet have so complete a 
Imowledge of the limits of the animal mind.” If I had said that 
man has five senses, and no more, would that be wrong? Yet 
having myself only five senses, I could not possibly prove that 
other men may not have a sixth sense, or at all events a disposition 
to develop it. But I am quite willing to carry my agnosticism, 
with regard to the inner life of animals, still further, and to say 
again what I wrote in my Lectures (p. 46) :— 

“Isay again and again, that according to the strict rules of positive 
philosophy, we have no right either to assert or to deny anything with 
reference to the so-called mind of animals.” 

But there is another piece of Chinese artillery brought out by 
` Mr. Q. Darwin. As if not trusting it himself, he calls on Mr. 
Whitney to fire it off—“ The minds of our fellow men, too,” we are 
told, “are a terra incognita in exactly the same sense as are those of 
animals.” , 

No student of psychology would deny that each individual has im- 
mediate knowledge of his own mind only, but even Mr. G. Darwin 
reminds Mr. Whitney that, after all, with man we have one ad- 
. ditional source of evidence—viz., language; nay, he even doubts 
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whether there may not be others too. If Mr. Darwin, jun., grants 
that, I willingly grant him that the horse’s impression of green 
—nay, my friend’s impression of green—may be totally different 
from my own, to say nothing of Daltonism, colour-blindness, and 
all the rest.* 

After this, I need hardly dwell on the old attempts at proving, 
by a number of anecdotes, that animals possess conceptual 
knowledge. The anecdotes are always amusing, and are sure to 
meet with a grateful public, but for our purpose they have long 
been ruled out of court. If Mr. Darwin, jun., should ever pass 
through Oxford, I promise to'show him in my own dog, Waldmann, 
far more startling instances of sagacity than any he has mentioned, 
though I am afraid he will be confirmed all the more in his 
anthropomorphic interpretation of canine intelligence. 

Now comes a new appeal ad populum. I had ventured to say that 
in our days nothing was more strongly to be recommended to 
young and old philosophers than a study of the history of philo- 
sophy. There is a continuity, not only in Nature, but also in the 
progress of the human mind; and to ignore that continuity, to 
begin always like Thales or Democritus, is like having a special 
creation every day. Evolutionists seem to imagine that there is 
evolution for everything, except for evolutionism. What would 
chemists say, if every young student began again with thé theory 
of a phlogiston, or every geologist with Vulcanism, or every 
astronomer’ with the Ptolemic system. However, I did not go 
back very far; I only claimed a little consideration for the work 
done by such giants as Locke, Hume, Berkeley, and Kant. I ex- 
pressed a hope that certain questions might be considered as 
closed, or, if they were to be re-opened, that at least the contro- 
versy should: be taken up where it was left at the end of the last 
debate. Here, however, I failed to make any impression. My . 
appeal is stigmatized as “an attempt to crush my adversaries by a 
reference to Kant, Hume, Berkeley, and Locke.” And the popular 
tribune finishes with the following brave words :—* Fortunately we 
live in an age, which (except for temporary relapses) does not pay 
any great attention to the pious founders, and which tries to judge 
for itself.” 

I never try to crush my adversaries by deputy. Kant, Hume, 
Berkeley, and Locke may all be antiquated for all I know; but I 
still hold it would be useful to read them, before we declare too 
emphatically that we have left them behind. 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of quoting on this point 
the wise and weighty words of Huxley :— 


“It is much easier to ask such questions than to answer them, especially 


* Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic Phitosophy, Vol. L, p. 17. 
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if one desires to be on good terms with one’s contemporaries; but, if I 
must give an answer, itis this: The growth of physical science 1s now so 
prodigiously rapid, that those who are actively engaged in keeping up 
with the present, have much ado to find time to look at the past, and even 
grow into the habit of neglecting it. But, natural as this result may be, 
it is none the less detrimental. The intellect loses, for there is assuredly 
no more effectual method of*clearing: up one’s own mind on any subject 
than by talking it over, so to speak, with men of real power and grasp 
who have considered it from a totally different point of view. The 
parallax of time helps us to the true position of a conception, as the 
parallax of space helps us to that of a star. And the moral nature loses 
no less. It is well to turn aside from the fretful stir of the present, and to 
dwell with gratitude and respect upon the services of those mighty men of 
old who have gone down to the grave with their weapons of war, but 
who, while they yet lived, won splendid victories over ignorance.” 


Next follow some extraordinary efforts on Mr. Whitney’s part to 
_ show. that Locke, whose arguments I had simply re-stated, knew 
very little about human or animal understanding, and then the 
threadbare argument of the Deaf and Dumb is brushed up once 
more. Until something new is said on that old subject, I must be 
allowed to remain mysclf deaf and dumb.* : 

Then comes the final and decisive charge. Ibad said that “if 
the science of language has proved anything, it has proved that 
conceptual or discursive thought can be carried on in words only.” 
Here again I had quoted'a strong array of authorities—not, indeed, 
to crush free inquiry, but to direct it to those channels where it 
had been carried on before. I quoted Locke, I quoted Schelling, 
Hegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Schopenhauer, and Mansel—philo- 
sophers diametrically opposed to cach other on many points, yet 
all agreeing in what seems to many so strange a doctrine, that con- 
ceptual thought is impossible without language (comprehending 
by language hieroglyphic, numerical, and similar symbols). I 
might have quoted many other thinkers and poets. Professor 
Huxley seems clearly to have seen the difference between trains 
of thought and trains of feelings. “ Brutes,” he says, “though, 
from the absence of language, they can have no trains of thoughts, 
but only trains of feelings, yet have a consciousness which, more 
or less distinctly, foreshadows our own.” And who could express 
the nght view of language more beautifully than Jean Paul?— 


“Mich dinkt, der Mensch würde sich, so wie das sprachlose Thier, das 
in der anussern Welt, wie in emcm dunkeln, betaubenden Wellen-Meere 
schwimmt, ebenfalls in dem vollgestiraten Himmel der aussern Anschauung 
dumpf verlieren, wenn er das verworrene Leuchten nicht durch Sprache in 
Sternbilder abtheilte, und sich durch diese das Ganze in Theile fur das 
Bewnsstein anflosete.”’ 


Having discussed that question very fully in my Lectures, I shall 
attempt no more at present than to show that the objections 


* See Kilian, Uber die Racenfiage der Semitischen und Arischen Sprackbande, 1874. 
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raised by Mr. Darwin, jun., entirely miss the point. Does he 
really think that those men could have spent all their lives in‘ 
considering that question, and never have been struck by the 
palpable objections raised by him? Let us treat such neighbours, 
at least like ourselves. I shall, however, do my best to show Mr. 
Darwin that even I had not been ignorant of these objections, I 
shall follow him through every point, and, for fear of misrepresent- 
. ing him, quote his own words :— 

“(1.) Concepts tnay be formed, and yet not put before the consciousness 
of the conceiver, so that he ‘ realises’ what he is doing.” 


Does that mean that the conceiver conceives concepts without 
conceiving them? Then, I ask, whom do these concepts belong to, | 
where are they, and under what conditions are they realized ? 

“ (2.) Complex thoughts are doubtless impossible without symbols, just as 
are the higher mathematics ?” : 

Are lower mathematics possible without numerical symbols, and 
where is the line which separates complex from simple thought? 
Everything would seem to depend on that line which is so often 
spoken of by our critics. There ought to be something in'that 
line which would at once remove the error committed by Humboldt 
and others. It would define the limit between inarticulate and 
articulate thought ; it might possibly be the very frontier between 
the animal and the human mind, and yet that magic line is simply 
conceived, spoken of freely, but never realized, i.e., never traced 
with logical precision. Till that is done, that line, though it may 
exist, is to me as if it did not exist. 

“‘(3.) We know that dogs doubt and hesitate, and finally determine to 
act without any external determining circumstance.” 


How this argument fits in here, is not quite clear to me; but, 
whatever its drift may be, a perusal of Professor Huxley’s excellent 
paper, The Hypothesis that Animals are Automata, will supply a full 
answer. 


“(4,) Professor Whitney very happily illustrates the independence of 
thought from language, by calling up our state of mind when casting 
about, often in the most open manner, for new designations, for new 
forms of knowledge, or when drawing distinctions, and pointing conclu- 
sions, which words are then stretched or narrowed to cover.’ 


Language with us has become so completely traditional, that 
we frequently learn words first and their meaning afterwards. 
The problem of the original relation between concepts and words, 
however, refers to periods when these words did not yet exist, but 
had to be framed for the first time. We are speaking of totally 
different things. But even if we accepted the test from modem 
languages, does not the very form of the question supply the. 
answer? If we want new designations, new forms of knowledge, 
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do we not confess that we have old designations, though imper- 
fect ones; old forms of knowledge which no longer answer our 
purpose? Our old words, then, become gradually stretched or 
narrowed, exactly as our knowledge becomes stretched or narrowed, 
or we at last throw away the old. word, and borrow another from 
our own, or even from a foreign language. 


“Tt is a proof,” Mr. Darwin says, “that we realized and conceived the ` 


idea of the texture and nature of a musical sound before we had a word 
for it, that we had to borrow the expressive word ‘timbre’ from the 
French.” 
_ -But how did we realize and conceive the idea before we had a 
word for it? Surely, by old words. We called it quality, texture, 
nature—we knew it ag the result of the presence and absence of 
various harmonics. In German, we stretched an old word, and 
called it Farbe; in English, timbre was borrowed from the French, 
just as we may call a pound vingt-cinq franes ; but the French them- 
selves got their word by the ordinary proces aty by stretching 
the old word, tympanum. 
“(5.) If Müller had brought before him some wholly new animal he 


would find that he could shut his eyes, and call up the image of it readily 
enough without any accompanying name.” 


All this is far away from the real field of battle. No doubt, if 
I look at the sun and shut my eyes, the image remains for a 

time. By imagination I can also recall other sensuous impressions, 
and, in an attack of fever, I have had sensuous impressions resus- 
citated without my will. But how does that touch conceptual 
knowledge? As soon as I want to know what animal it is which I 
conjure up or imagine to myself, I must either have, for shortness 
sake, its scientific name, or I must conceive and realize its ears; or 
its legs, or its tail, or something else, but always something for 
which there is a name. 

I have thus, in spite of the old warming, Ne Hercules contra duos, 
gone through the whole string of charges brought against me by 
Mr. Darwin and Professor Whitney; and I hope I have shown that 
I was not unprepared for their combined attack. I take no notice of 
meré skirmishing with blank cartridge, as when Professor Whitney 
assures me that I have never fathomed “the theory of the ante- 
cedency of the idea to the word in the minds of those who hold 
that thtory.” Surely, that is the theory which everybody holds 
who forms his idea of the origin of language from ‘the, manner in 
which we acquire a traditional language ready made, or, later in 
life, learn foreign languages. It has been my object to show that 
our problem is not, how languages are learnt, but how language 
is developed. We might as well form our ideas of the origin of 
the alphabet from the manner in which we learn to write, and 
then smile when we ‘are told that, in writing “F we still 
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draw in the two upper strokes, the two horns of the cerastes, and 
that the connecting line in the “ H” is the last remnant of the lines 
dividing the sieve, both hieroglyphics occurring in the name of 
Chufu or Cheops. 

Philosophy is a study as much as philology, and though common 
mon sense is, no doubt, very valuable within its proper limits, I 


` do not hesitate to say, though I hear already the distant grumbling 


of Jupiter tonans, that it is generally the very opposite of philosophy. 
One of the most eminent and most learned of living German philo- 
sophers—Professor Carriere, of Munchen—says in a very friendly 
review of Professor Whitney’s “Lectures on Language”— 

“ Philosophical depth and precision in psychological analysis are not 


his strong points, and in that respect the readér will hardly find any- 
thing new in his Lectures.” 


He goes on to say that— 


“The American scholar did, not see that language is meant first for 
forming, afterwards for communicating thought. Wordmaking, he says 
with great trath, is the first philosophy—the first poetry of mankind. We 
can have sensations, desires, intentions, but we cannot think, in the 
proper sense of the word, without language. Every word expresses the 
general. Mr Whitney has not understood this, and his calling langnage 
a human institution is very shallow.” 


Against Professor Whitney’s view that language is arbitrary, 
and conventional, and against the opposite view that language is 
instinctive, Professor’ Carriere quotes the happy expression of M. 
Renan, “ La liaison du sens et du mot west jamais nécessaire, jamais 
arbitraire, toujours elle est motivée.” Here the nail is hit on the head. 
Professor Carriere highly commends Professor Whitney’s Lectures, 
and he does by no means adopt all my own views; but he felt 
obliged to enter a protest against certain journalistic ‘proceedings 
which in Germany have attracted gencral attention. 

In conclusion, if I may judge from Professor Whitney’s Lectures, 
unless he has changed very much of late, I doubt whether he 
would prove a real ally of Mr. Darwin in his views on the origin 
of language. Towards the end of his. article, even Mr. Darwin, 
jun., becomes suspicious. Professor Whitney, he says, makes a - 
dangerous assertion when he says that we shall never know 
anything of the transitional forms through which language has 
passed, and he advises his friend to read a book lately published by 
Count G. A. de Goddesand Liancourt and TF. Pincott, called 
Primitive and Universal Laws of Language, in which he would 
find much information and enlightenment on the real origin of roots. 
There is an unintentional irony in that advice which Professor 
Whitney will not fail to appreciate. 

In his Lectures on Language, Professor Whitney protests 
strongly against Darwinian materialism. But, as he confesses 
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himself half a convert to the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories, thus ` 
showing how wrong I was in supposing that those theories had no 
advocates among comparative philologists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; nay, as now, after he has discovered at last that I am no 
believer in Ding-dongism, he seems inclined to say a kind word for 
the advocates of that theorr—Ileyse and Stcinthal—who knows 
whether, after my Lectures en Darwin's Philosophy of Language, he 
may not be converted by Bleck and Haeckel? 

All this, no doubt, has its humorous side, but it seems to me 
that it also has a very serious import. Why is there all this 
wrangling as to whether man is the descendant of a lower 
animal or not? Why cannct people examine the question in a 
temper more consonant with a real love of truth? Why look for 
artificial barriers between man and beast, if they are not there? 
Why try to remove real barriers, if they are there? Surely we 
shall remain what we are, whatever befall. When we throw the 
question back into a very distant antiquity, all seems to grow 
confused and ont of focus., Yet time and space make little 
difference in the solution of these problems. Let us sec what 
exists to-day. We sce to-day that the lowest of savages—mon 
whose language is said to be no better than the clucking of hens, 
or the twittering of birds, and who have been declared in many 
respects lower even than animals, possess this one specific charac- 
teristic, that if you take one of their babies, and bring it up in 
England, it will learn to speak as well as any English baby, 
while no amount of education will clicit any attempts at language 
from the highest animals, whether bipeds or quadrupeds. That 
disposition cannot have been formed by definite nervous structures, 
congenitally framed, for we are told that, both father and mother 
clucked like hens.. This fact, therefore, unless disproved by 
experiment, remains, whatever the explanation may be. 

Let us suppose, then, that myriads of years ago there was, out 
of myriads of animal beings, one, and one only, which made that 
step which in the end led to language, while the whole regt of the 
creation remained behind ;—what would follow? That one being 
then, like the savage baby now, must have possessed something 
of his own—a germ very imperfect, it may be, yet found nowhere 
else, angl that germ, that capacity, that disposition—call it what 
you like—is, and always will remain the specific difference of 
himself and all his descendants. It makes no difference whether 
we say it came of itself, or it was due to environment, or it 
was the gift of a Being in whom we live and move. All these 
are but different expressions for the Unknown. If that germ 
of the Logos had to pass through thousands of forms, from the 
Protogenes to Adam, before it was fit to fulfil its purpose, what is 
that to us? It was there potentid from the beginning; it mani- 
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fested itself' where it was, in the paulo-future man; it never 
manifested itself where it was not, in any of the creatures that 
were animals from thé beginning, and remained so to the end. 

_ Surely, even if all scholastic philosophy must now be swept 
away, if to be able to reduce all the wisdom of the past to a tabula 
rasa is henceforth to be the test of a true philosopher, a few 
landmarks may still be allowed to remain, and we may venture to 
quote, for instance, Ez nihilo nihil fit, without being accused of 
trying to crush free inquiry by an appeal to authority. Language 
is something, it pre-supposes something; and that which it pre- 
supposcs, that from which it sprang, whatever its pre-historic, pre- 
mundane, pre-cosmic state may have been, must have been 
different from that from which it did not spring. People ask 
whether that germ of language was “slowly evolved,” or “ divinely 
implanted,” but if they would but lay a firm grip on their words 
and thoughts, they would sec that these two expressions, which 
have been made the watchwords of two hostile camps, differ from 
each other dialectically only. 

That there is in us an animal—ay, a bestial nature—has never 
been denied; to deny it would take away the very foundation of 
Psychology and Ethics. We cannot be reminded too often that 
all the materials of our knowledge we share with animals; that, 
like them, we begin with sensuous impressions, and then, like our- 
selves, and like ourselves only, proceed to the General, the Ideal, 
the Eternal. We cannot be reminded too often that in many 
things we are like the beasts of the field, but that, like ourselves, 
and like ourselves only, we can rise superior to our bestial self, 
and strive after what is Unselfish, Good, and God-like. The wing 
by which we soar above the Sensuous, was called by wise men of 
old the Logos; the wing which lifts us above the Sensual, was 
called by good men of old the Daimonion. Let us take continual . 
care, especially within the precincts of the Temple of Science, lest 
by abusing the gift of speech or doing violence to the voice of 
conscience, we soil the two wings of our soul, and fall back, 
through our own fault, to the dreaded level of the Gorilla, 


Max MÜLLER. 
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* For I am JEHOVAN, I change not; therefore ve sons of Jacob are 
not consumed "—Mal 222, 6. 


“(XNE generation passeth away and another generation cometh,” 

r saith the Preacher, “but the carth abideth for ever.” To 
` him it seemed that man’s habitation, with its “everlasting hills,” 
its deep foundations, was in perfect contrast to his own mutability, 
-to man’s mortal state so full of chances and changes, to his short 
span of life, when lo! he is gone, and his place on earth 
knows him no more. He did not dream of thc time 
when this little insect, as it seemed, creeping upon the sur- 
face of the great globe, would measure back its past history, and 
contemplate its substance as being moulded and formed from age 
to age, as passing from fluid ‘to solid, as crumbling away from 
above and heaving up from beneath, would be able to say— 

“Here rolls the deep where grow the tree.” 


But, not to speak of the more gigantic changes in the earth 
which geological science discloses, how great an alteration does 
man himself, through his untiring industry, effect upon its surface 
by his dwelling upon it! If we compare the face of civilized and 
cultivated lands with that of a wild, though beautiful, desert, it 


* “My Dear Sm, 
I send, as you request, the Sermon which I meant to preach at the 
Abboy, and place it at.your disposal if you like to print it. 


Yours truly, 
The Editor of . . 
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would scem as if the earth were changed and variable, but man 
over the same, wherever his’ power, and industry, and energy, his 
real being, is developed. Out of the mere animal, as he appears in 
lower states, comes surely forth at last the ability to change the 
den in the forest into gorgeous palaces and gardens of Eden. 

The individual man, no doubt, is frail and transitory. His 
time upon earth is short and uncertain. Even while it 
lasts, who can depend upon the tenure of his powers? Who can 
‘ build upon the purposes, even the intentions, of so capricious 
a being, liable to so many influences, wants, passions, and desires ? 
So unreasonable, too, is he, often so inconsistent, that demon- 
stration itself sometimes fails to convince him, and when con- 
vinced he is not persuaded. ‘Against stupidity, as one has said, the 
gods themselves contend in vain. “Put not your trust in princes,” 
truly, “nor in any child of man, for there is no help in them.” 

Yet, while the individual man is changeful and transitory, while 
even States, Nations, Churches, grow old, decay, and die, there is 
permanence somewhere, there is a steady progression in the race. 
For Humanity is God’s child, and reflects more or less the image of 
its Heavenly Father, the brightness of His invisible glory, not 
only in its moral qualities, in respect of which it is expressly made 
after His likeness, but in its steady, continual progress towards 
that ideal perfection, of which it catches glimpses in its brighter 
moments, in its unchangeable desires, its unceasing longings after 
Him who is the source of all life and being, and without whom 
its deepest yearnings cannot be satisficd. And each one of us has 
in his heart the Word of God, by which we are begotten to a 
higher spiritual life—that living Word which abideth for ever. 
And, while our flesh is grass and fades like the flower of the field, 
the spirit proves its heavenly birth, its immortality, its sharing in 
the Divine nature, by its fixed, unwavering love of righteousness, 
its thirst after truth, its demand for justice, its power of appre- 
ciating “whatever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and, 
of good report,” its inmost sense of the beauty of holiness. : 

For our God and Father is “ JEHOVAH ”—that is, the Living One, 
who “changeth not,” as even the Hebrew prophet of old could say 
in the text. And how much more certainly can we say this, who, 
through that light which the Gospel of Jesus Christ has cast upon 
- the whole of human history, have learned ,to know Him as the 

same gracious Friend and Father of all human beings in all ages— 
“the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever!” Whata fearful world 
indeed would this be if He, on whose will all its powers wait, from 
whom they all proceed, were changeful and capricious! In sich 
a world virtue would be impossible: there would be no know; 
, ledge of the eternal laws of God, no love, no hope, no faith such 
as would carry men on to acts of noble duty. “The pillared 
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firmament itself would be but rottenness, and earth’s tase built on 
stubble.” 

Consistency in a human character ig the very summit and crown 
of perfection, and perfect consistency is perhaps more than human, 
while on the other hand no shining qualities, no giant powers, can 
atone for the want of a certain measure of it. But it is only trust 
in the Divine consistency, in the unchanging love of Ged—His love 
to all His children, not to some only, singled out here and there, 
with the partiality of a feeble, foolish, earthly parent—that can 
enable His saints to say with undoubted confidence, “I know in 
whom I have believed.” To doubt the permanence of that love 
—to doubt the “faithfulness”of our Creator—is the cruellest pang 
to those who love Him, who desire to trust in Him; the thought, 
which suggestssuch a doubt, is the fiercest of the enemy’s fiery 
darts. But it is really only our own changeableness which lays us 
open to this temptation. Zion saith, “The Lord hath forsaken 
me and my God hath forgotten me,” because Zion knows that 
her own garments are defiled, that she is unfit for the searching 
eyes of a Holy God. But, though any of us may in like manner 
have destroyed ourselves, yet in Him is our help found. He is 
still the same gracious Being: JeHovan, the Living One, He 
“changeth not.” He is our Father still, and with a Fathers rod 
will He correct us, if needful—it may be, with severe chastise- 
ment in this world or m the next—but He will not utterly cast 
us off. Let no one, therefore, however self-condemned, think that 
God has ceased to care for him, has ceased to Jove him, has 
ceased to will his salvation, has ceased to call him with voices 
innumerable, and in a thousand mercifnl ways, to zetumm and 
be reconciled and be at peace, and by His own gracious help 
to purify himself even as He-is pure. But for this infinite 
patience of God, of Him with whom there is “no variableness 
nor any: shadow of turning,” which of us indeed would be pre- 
sent in His courts to-day ’?—infinite patience, unchanging pity, 
towards the sinner, but unceasing wrath—a “devouring fire” 
ever buming against the evil in which he perseveres, laying 
up for himself a store. of »wretchedness in this world or in 
another. 

But those, who aia believe that the Divine Being is un- 
changeable, will surely hold that Godisstillrevealing Himself to the 
hearts and to the intellects of men as He did in the days of old—that 
He still speaks to them just exactly as He did two or three thousand 
years ago—that not only may every humble heart that trembles 
at His word be daily and hourly conscious of a blessed Presence 
around and within, but He is still pouring out light from above, 
and especially upon the great men and: good of every age, whom 
He has set to be the guides and teachers of His people. They will 
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not believe that once, indeed, or in times long gone by, God 
vouchsafed to dwell with men on earth, but now he is only to be 
found in ancient writings, or by the use of mysterious signs and 
symbols. They will not’ believe that to one favoured nation 
only the Living God revealed Himself, in order that in cach 
future age of the world to the end of time, a few fortunate souls 
might be saved, while all others will be left uncared for in that 
which concerns their highest interests, to live unloved, and die 
unblessed, and be plunged at last into woe unutterable. 

No! the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the Father 
of the spirits of all flesh. His car is ever open to every child of 
man, while every human heart, with all its desires and aspirations, 
its strength and its weakness, is known to Him in whom we all 
“ live, and move, and have our being.” He originates and cherishes 
those aspirations. He knows and compassionates those weak- 
nesses, supporting the latter, feeding the former, with His own 
' Divine life and virtue, by His Spirit which helps our infirmities and 
“makes intercession for us, according to the will of God, even with 
groanings that are not uttered,’—with sighs and longings of the 
-human spirit, those secret, silent prayers of the heart, which are 
heard of none but God. He is “Jenovan,” the Living One. His 
true worshipper, His obedient, loving child, neither expects nor 
desires a miracle to be wrought on his behalf. He submits himself to 
the laws of the universe. He accepts his Father's workmanship, his 
Fathers laws, as holy, just, and good, even though they may cross 
the path of his natural wishes, even though they may necessitate 
on his part loss and suffering. Yet still he prays for grace to do 
and suffer, according to the will of God, whatever may betide him. 
He prays, and his Father hears him, and sustains him with inward 
strength, with that peace which the things of this world, pleasant 

or painful, can neither give nor take away, with that consolation - 
which the sympathy of the very God who made him alone can 
give. 

Is this nothing? Is prayer nothing, which opens the way for us 
into this unutterably blessed fellowship? Must we be able, by 
means of our petitions, to influence the Almighty to stop the storm, 
the fire, and the pestilence? Must we, in our ignorance, have the 
affairs of the universe regulated to suit our convenience, or else 
there is no access for us to the Heart ofthe universe—to Him from 
whom all motherly tenderness, as well as all fatherly power and 
wisdom, all life, all love, proceeds? No! the conviction that every - 
law of our nature, whether physical or intellectual, moral or 
spiritual, will inevitably take its course—that no prayers nor 
entreaties of all the human race upon their knees, in sackcloth and 
ashes, will avail to alter the state of the earth or the atmosphere— 
to quiet the raging of the elements, or to move them from their 
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state of seeming repose, or to break asunder the adamantine chain | 
which couples wilful sin with woe—this conviction is not antago- 
nistic to the Christian idea of prayer; it only sweeps away the 
superstitions which have crept around it, and which attained such 
giant height in the ages miscalled “ages of faith”—the ages-of 
miracles—that, according to the notions then current, earth was` 
not solid, nor water fluid; gravitation was suspended, fire had 
no power to burn, when the saints willed or prayed for it 
otherwise. 

Let us be thankful that we do not live in such a world as they 
imagined, where all would be capricious, uncertain, changeable — 
where the blessed order which now reigns in each domain of this 
mighty universe, and with reference to which we know our steps 
must be guided, would be exchanged for doubt and uncertainty, 
confusion and chaos. Let us study thankfully our Father’s laws in 
nature, with a view to order our steps accordingly, while yet we 
dwell in this His world. Let us take submissively the just conse- 
quences of our sins, the inevitable penalty of all our wrong-doing 
and error, which the eternal laws ‘of the moral and spiritual world 
may inflict upon us. Yet still there will remain for us a sphere in 
which we live, not by bread, but by His Word—in which we may 
seek and find Him, if we seek Him with all our heart—in which our 
prayers, our sad confegsions, our penitential thoughts, our earnest 
desires, will, according to the laws of the spiritual world, assuredly 
be heard and answered with blessing, with fresh supplies of life and 
strength, by which we may do God’s will more faithfully—of that 
heart-joy, in the midst of all our chastenings, with which a stranger ` 
doth not intermeddle—of that peace which passes all under- 
standing. And so we may reach a station, even in this life, from 
which we shall look out with longings, that nothing in this earth 
can satisfy, towards the place and time when, in some way now 
inscrutable to us, we shall see our Father’s face, and His Name 
shall be in our foreheads, when buried loves shall arise in glory, 
and all the disappointments of holy yearnings for the welfare, the 
enlightenment, the salvation of our kind, shall receive a full com- 


. pensation, and be blissfully reversed. 


Most Christians will now admit, with respect:to God’s ancient 
people Israel, His earliest witnesses on earth—at least, His most 
prominent, most outspoken, witnesses—that not for their own sakes 
did He choose or favour them, nor for the sake of their fathers, 
but because, in His unsearchable wisdom, it seemed best for all 
mankind that one nation—that one nation—should be the special 
depositories of His Word. Thus was He made known as the 
Patron, the God of nationalities, the author of social and national, 
as well as domestic, life. Not for their sakes, as they supposed, 
but for His own Name’s sake, and to further this gracious design 
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of His, did He bear with them all along—chastening them, when 
needful, or blessing them out of the plenitude of His Divine 
bounty. As Moral Governor of the world, he announced re- 
peatedly, by the mouth of His servants, who spoke what their 
hearts recognized rightly as the Word of God, that He would “by 
no means spare the guilty.” Therefore, any expectations of 
theirs, that because they were God’s people they would not reap 
as they had sown, were futile. 

Even so with us. Are we Christians not the “people of God” 
above all others? Though amongst’ us there arc so many 
divisions, and one section of Christendom is continually anathema- 
tizing another—all others—for differences of creed, sometimes 
merely for differences of form, of Church government or worship, 
yet surely the disciples of Jesus have, in the teachings and in the 
life of their Lord, a revelation of God’s Name more full and clear, ` 
more human, more divine, than has fallen to the lot of the re- 
mainder of the, world—a revelation which ought to bind them 
together as children of one Heavenly Parent, as brethren, sisters, 
followers of one Master, as taught and guided by one and the 
self-same Spirit. But whether Christians recognise their relation 
to each other or not, their religious privileges are exceedingly 
great; and they are ready enough, indeed, to build upon them, 
to feel safe and sheltered in the ark of God’s Church, to utter in 
their own persons the words in which Jehovah’s worshippers of 
old expressed their trust in Him, or whet they conceived to be 
their claims upon Him. ` 

But is our God and Father, after ai a capricious being, a re- 
specter of persons? Is any superior knowledge we may possess 
of His Name—that is, of His Nature and Character—a permission 
for us to break His laws with impunity? Will the destroying 
angel pass over our consecrated homes because the Name of God, 
as revealed in Christ, is written upon them, because the signs and 
symbols of Christian fellowship are there? Surely not, and the 
very question would seem superfluous, but for a notion which 
seems to lurk even amongst the most sincere, that the knowledge 
of God, which we enjoy, is anything but an immense gift, 
bringing with it an. immense responsibility—a notion that He 
loves us better than others, and will deal more tenderly with us 
on account of our Christian privileges. This notion produces in 
the Christian Church the same bitter fruits which it did in the 
Jewish—of Pharisaic pride, contempt of others, indifference to 
true holiness, neglect of that inward preparation of heart and 
purity of life which God looks for. Our Lord, indeed, said, “Fear 
not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” But it'is a perversion of the whole spirit of His 
teaching to take the words “ little flock,” as if they excluded the 
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whole family of man, and expressed the partial tenderness of God 
towards a few individuals. The whole family of man is buta 
little flock under His Almighty care; and it is His good pleasure 
concerning every member of it, that somehow or other, some- 
where or other, some time or other, in this world or in the next, 
they should receive from His hands the kingdom—the empire 
over nature, over the world and the flesh, and whatever hidden 
powers of evil may war against them. Rather, let us look on 
every spiritual privilege, all light, knowledge, or power bestowed 
on us Christians, as treasures committed to us for the sake of 
every human being with whom we are brought into connexion. 
not as marks of distinction, of honour, of special dearness to God. 
Yet may we take refuge in our Fathers love under the heavy 
burden of these our responsibilities; and, if we earnestly desire it 
of Him, He will answer our prayer, that they may not have been 
given to us in vain. 

It may seem, indeed, sometimes to us as’ if almost the whole 
earth were lying still in darkness and the shadow of death—as if 
Christianity had failed of its object, and only a very small section 
of mankind were as yet even called into the Church, or privileged 

to hear the Gospel of God’s Love., But we must reflect that many 
` intermediate states of progress, of dawning enlightenment, may be 
best for the race—why, we know not, but He who made them 
knows—that the Holy One, who holds the balances of all the earth 
in His hands, holds them even—that He looks not to reap where 
He has not sown, and gathers not where He has not strawed—that 
in the infinite cycles yet to come there is room for all His great 
designs to be accomplished. The patience and love of the All- 
Wise Parent, the Faithful Creator, bears with their perverseness as 
with our own less pardonable shortcomings. : The well-meaning, 
zealous missionary may exclaim, “They perish! they all perish I” 
But God has not left them to the mercies of the missionary, nor to 
be saved or lost eternally, according as the wealthy, luxurious, 
easy-going Christian spares more or less from his couch or his 
board. Many irritable persons cannot tolerate the waywardness, 
the foolishness, of children; but.the wise parent looks indulgently 
upon them, and chooses the right, the best, time for correction, for 
instruction. Even so the contempt and dislike with which many 
look upon inferior races, inferior in knowledge and in habits, and 
not to be raised at once to a higher level by a few clothes and a 
few months’ teaching, has nothing answering to it in the heart of 
the Father of all, to whom we are all but children, our highest, 
wisest utterances but as the lispings of the nursery, yet listened to 
by Him with indulgence and approbation as the promise of future 
progress. ; 

Those who cherish feelings of contempt and aversion for men of 
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lower race than themselves, and even carry them out into practice, 
must assuredly suffer loss'in their own souls thereby. The stronger 
cannot trample on the weaker without being themselves deterio- 
rated morally by so doing. Many there are who consign the whole 
continent of Africa, and many regions of the earth besides, to, 
temporal perdition in this way, and seem to think themselves 
exonerated from the exercise of justice and mercy towards all 
“natives” on this account. At least, though they do not really 
` think this in its full and literal extent,'they snatch up the notion 
to throw at us when we are troublesome about our natives; and 
we, alas! by living amongst them, and doing what little we could 
for them, have contracted—yes, really an affection for these black 
people, for these uncivilized, ignorant, unconverted heathens, which, 
makes it hard for us to think that there is no chance for them in 
the long run, no share for them, as well as for us, in the Fatherly 
mercies of God in the world beyond the grave. Possibly the 
habits of white people may not always be wholesome and good for 
blacks. It may be questioned whether these latter are intended ‘ 
to labour so continuously as they are expected to do in the service 
and for the benefit of the former. It may be a subject well worthy 
__ of consideration whether, as the white man, by his vices, too often 
destroys the native races with whom he comes in contact, there 
may not be ground for hoping that he, the white man, may him- 
self progress fast and far enough in virtue to allow the children of 
the sun, in some parts of the torrid zone, to survive his advent 
among them. i 
But surely the empire of a nation like ours over so many 
weaker communities, less intellectual, less advanced morally, than 
herself, means something more than the amount of property, of 
material wealth, which she can squeeze out of the subject peoples. 
We were most of us, I suppose, brought up in the idea that 
the mission of England was to spread the Gospel to the 
extremest corners of the earth. But some will say, “Since 
many current notions have vanished in these days out of our 
beliefs, why labour and suffer to spread our opinions, our faint 
hopes rather, among the heathen? . Perhaps the religion of each 
race may suit that race best in their respective places in the moral 
and intellectual scale, and Christian missions may be quite a mis- 
take.” To this it may be replied, that Christian missions, if 
properly ‘conducted, seem to play a very important part in the 
civilization of man. How, for instance, is slavery—the slave-trade 
—to be combated—that great open sore of humanity, as some 
one calls it—without such teaching as true Christianity affords— 
not the system contained in creeds and articles, but the moral 
system derived from a belief in God’s Fatherly relation to the 
spirits of all flesh, which seems to be peculiar to the Gospel of- 
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Christ? The savage races oppress and slay and torture each 
other even to exfirpation: but so do the mere selfish traders or 
conquerors of the (so called) superior race. It seems, too often, as 
if mere power governed—not right or,righteousness. But, if Eng- 
land or any other powerful uation extended her empie over the 
‘earth, to enforce justice, to practise mercy, to show care and pity 
for the weak and helpless, to redress the wrongs of the down- 
trodden and oppressed, and to raise the lower races in the scalo of 
humanity, she gives thereby a reason for the existence of her 
colonial empire, which satisfies the conscicnce of mankind. At 
present this ideal is far cnough from being realized in the distant 
outposts of our dominions; and the exertions, which the mother 
country is making to put down slavery and other barbarous prac- 
tices, must scem as rank enthusiasm to many mere colonial minds. 
Nevertheless, it is such acts as these, the fruits of the Spirit of 
Christ living and working in the heart of our nation, which show 
that our religion is a reality, and not a mere name, and which 
help us to believe in the Fatherhood of God, of whose Mighty 
Love towards the whole human race that feeble love of ours is 
teling. In the presence of some of the greater sorrows, which 
from time to time afflict humanity, it is, indeed, very hard to say, 
“I believe in God the Father of all: I believe that He is Love, and 
Pity, and Righteousness, as we men understand the words, and that 
we have all, as children, such claims upon Him as we have always 
supposed.” But the passionate love of justice and righteousness, 
which ho has planted in the bosom of His children, is-a witness for 
His own gracious character. The fact that we should feel distressed, 
ashamed, humiliated, if we knew that one single act of wrong would 
be left upon carth unrectified, is a sigu that our Father thinks and 
feels as we do, and that His rightcous judgment shall appear in His 
own due time. “ He is Jenovau, He changeth not; therefore the 
sons of men are not consumed.” 
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II.—THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 


HE letters bearing the name of Ignatius, with which we are 
immediately concerned, profess to have been written by the 
saint as he was passing through Asia Minor on his way to martyr- 
dom. If their representations be true, he was condemned at 
Antioch, and sent to Rome to suffer death in the amphitheatre by 
exposure to the wild beasts. The exact year of the martyrdom is 
uncertain, but the limits of possibility are not very wide. The 
earlier date assigned is about A.D. 107, and the later about A.D. 11¢. 
These letters, with a single exception, are written to different 
Churches of Asia Minor (including one addressed: more especially to 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna). The exceptional letter is sent to the 
Roman Church, apprising the Christians of the metropolis that his 
arrival among them may soon be expected, declaring his eagerness 
for martyrdom, and intreating them not to interpose and rescue him 
from his fate. His language supposes that there were at this time 
members of the Roman Church sufliciently influential to obtain 
either a pardon or a commitation of his sentence. The letters to 
the Asiatic Churches'have a more general reference. They contain 
exhortations, friendly greetings, warnings against internal divisions 
and against heretical doctrines. With some of these Churches he 
had been brought in personal contact; with others he was ac- 
quainted only through their delegates. 
Of the three forms in which the Ignatian letters have been 
handed down to us, óne may be dismissed from our consideration 
VOL. XXV. 2A 
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at once. The Long Recension, preserved both in the Greek original 
and in a Latin translation, may be regarded as universally con- 
demned. In the early part of the last century an eccentric critic, 
whose Arian sympathies it seemed to favour, endeavoured to re- 
suscitate its credit, and one or two others, at long intervals, have 
followed in, his wake; but practically it may be regarded as dead. 
Tt abounds in anachronisms of fact or diction; its language 
diverges widely-from the Ignatian quotations in the writers of the 
first five centuries. Our author places its date in the sixth century, 
with Ussher; I should: myself ascribe it to the latter half of the 
fourth century. This however is a matter of little consequence. 
Only, before passing on, I would enter a protest against the argu- 
ment of our author that, because the Ignatian letters were thus 
interpolated “in the sixth century,” therefore “this very fact in- 
creases the probability of much earlier interpolation also.”* I am 
nnable to follow this réasoning. I venture to think that we cannot 
argue back from the sixth, or even the fourth century, to the 
second; that this later forgery must not be allowed to throw any 
shadow of suspicion on the earlier Ignatian letters; and that the 
question of a prior interpolation must be decided by independent 
evidence. ' 

‘The two other forms of the Ignatian letters may be described 
briefly as:follows :— 

(1). The first comprises the seven letters which Eusebius 
had before him, and in the same form in which he read them— 
to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, 
Smyrneans, and Polycarp. It is true that other Epistles confessedly 
spurious are attached to them in the MSS; but these (as will 
appear presently) do not properly belong to this collection, and 
were added subsequently. This collection is preserved not only 
in the original Greek, but also in Latin and Armenian versions. 
Fragments also are extant of Coptic and Syriac versions, from which 
last, and not from the original Greek, the Armenian was translated. 
The discovery of these epistles, first of all by Ussher in the Latin 
translation, and then by Isaac Voss in the Greek original, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, was the death-blow to the 
Long Recension, Ussher’s dissertations had the honour of giving 


it the happy despatch. It is usual to call this recension, which thus . 


superseded the other, the Short Greek; but this term is for obvious 
reasons objectionable, and I shall designate these Epistles the 
Vossian. 
(2). The second is extant only in a Syriac dress, and contains 
three of the Epistles alone—to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to 
the Romans—in a still shorter form. These Syriac Epistles were 
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discovered among the Nitrian MSS in the British Museum, and 
published by Cureton in 1845. I shall therefore call these the 
Curetonian Epistles, 

Cureton’s discovery stirred an the Ignatian dispute anew. If 
was soon fanned into flames by the controversy between Bunsen 
and Baur, and is raging still. The two questionsʻare these: (1) 
Whether the Vossian or the Curetonian Epistles are prior in time; 
in other words, whether the Vossian Epistles were expanded from 
the Curetonian by interpolation, or whether the Curetonian were 
reduced from the Vossian by excision and abridgment; and (2) 
when this question has been disposed of, whether the prior of these 
two recensions can be regarded as genuine or not. 

The question respecting the Ignatian letters has, from the 
nature of the case, never been discussed exclusively on its own 
merits. The pure light of criticism has been crossed by the 
shadows of controversial prepossession on both sides. From the 
era of the Reformation onward, the dispute between Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism has darkened the investigation; in our own 
age the controversies respecting the Canon of Scripture and the 
early history of Christianity have interfered with equally injurious 
effects. Besides these two main questions which are affected 
by the Ignatian letters, other subjects indirectly involved have 
, aided the strife and confusion. The antagonism between Papal 
and Protestant writers materially affected the discussion in the 
sixteenth century, and the antagonism between Arianism and 
Catholicity in the eighteenth. But the disturbing influence of 
these indirect questions, though not inconsiderable at the time, 
has not been lasting. 

In the present paper I shall not attempt to treat of the Ignatian 
question as a whole. It will simply be my business to analyse 
the statenients and discuss the arguments of the author of 
Supernatural Religion relating to this subject. I propose, 
when I resume these papers again, to say something of the 
Apostolic Fathers in reference to early Christian belief and to the 
New Testament Canon; and this cannot be done with any effect - 
until the way has been so far cleared as to indicate the extent to 
which we can employ the Ignatian letters as valid testimony. 

The Ignatian question is the most perplexing which confronts 
the student of earlier Christian history. The literature is volumi- 
nous; the considerations involved are very wide, very varied, and 
Jay intricate, A writer therefore may well be pardoned if he 
betrays a want of familiarity with this subject. But in this case 

‘the reader naturally expects that the opinions at which he has 
arrived will be stated with some diffidence. 

The author of Supernatural Religion has no hesitation on the 
subject. “The whole of the Ignatian a he writes, “is a 

242 
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mass of falsification and fraud.”* “It is not possible,” he says, 
“even if the Epistle [to the Smymeans] were genuine, which 


it is not, to base any such conclusion upon these words.” 
And again :— 


“ We must, however, go much further, and assert that none of the Epistles 
have any value as evidence for an earlier period than the end of the second, 
or beginning of the third, century, even if they have any value at all.” $ 


And immediately afterwards :— 


“We have just seen that the martyr-journey of Ignatius to Rome is, for 
cogent reasons, declared to be wholly fabulous, and the Epistles purporting 
_to be written during that journey must be held to be spurious.” § 


The reader is naturally led to think that a writer would not use 
` such very decided language unless he had obtained a thorough 
mastery of his subject; and when he finds the notes thronged with 
references to the most recondite sources of information, he at once 
credits the author with an “exhaustive” knowledge of the litera- 
ture bearing upon it. It becomes important therefore to inquire 
whether the writer shows that accurate acquaintance with the 
subject, which justifies us in attaching weight to his dicta, as dis- 
tinguished from his arguments. 

I will take first of all a passage which sweeps the field of the 
Ignatian controversy, and therefore will serve well as a test. The - 
author writes as follows :— 


“The strongest internal, as well as other evidence, into which space 
forbids our going in detail, has led the majority of critics to recognize the 
Syriac Version as the most genuine form of the letters of Ignatius extant, 
and thisis admitted by most òf those who nevertheless deny the authenti- 
city of any of the Epistles.” | 


No statement could be more erroneous, as a summary of the 
results of the Ignatian controversy since the publication of the 
Syriac Epistles, than this. Those who maintain the genuineness of 
the Ignatian Epistles, in one or other of the two forms, may be said 
to be almost evenly divided on this question of priority. While 
- Cureton and Bunsen and Ritschl and Ewald and Weiss accept 
the Curetonian letters, Uhlhorn and Denzinger and Petermann and 
Hefele and Jacobson and Zahn still adhere to the Vossian. 
But this is a trifling error compared with what follows. The 
misstatement in the last clause of the sentence will, I venture to 
think, surprise anyone who is at all familiar with the literature of 
the Ignatian controversy. Those, who “deny the authenticity of 
any of the Epistles,” almost universally maintain the priority of 
the Vossian Epistles, and regard the Curetonian as later excerpts. 


* P, 269. + P. 270. + P. 274. § P. 274. 
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This is the case, for instance, with Baur* and Zeller} and 
Hilgenfeldt and Merx§ and Scholten]. It was reserved for a 
critic like Volkmar to entertain a different opinion: but, so far 
as I have observed, he stands alone among those who have 
paid any real attention to the Ignatian question. Indeed, it will 
be apparent that this position was forced upon critics of the 
negative school. If the Ignatian letters, in either form, are 
allowed to be génuine, the Tubingen views of, early Christian 
history fall to the ground. It was therefore a matter of life 
and death to this school to condemn them wholly. Now the 
seven Vossian Epistles are clearly very early;** and, if the 
Curetonian should be accepted as the progenitors of the Vossian, 
the date is pushed so far back that no sufficient ground remains for 
denying their genuineness. Hence, when Bunsen forced the question 
on the the notice of his countrymen by advocating the Curetonian 
letters as the original work of Ignatius, Baur instinctively felt 
the gravity of the occasion, and at once took up the gauntlet. 
He condemned the Curetonian Epistles as mere excerpts from the 
Vossian; and in this he has been followed almost without 
exception by those who advocate his views of early Christian 
history. The case of Lipsius is especially instructive, as illustrating 
this point. Having at one time maintained the priority and 
genuineness of the Curetonian letters, he has lately, if I rightly 
understand him, retracted his former opinion on both questions 
alike. tt 
But how has our author ventured to make this broad statement, 
when his own notes elsewhere contain references to nearly all the 


writers whom I have named as belonging to this last category, and ° 


- even to the very passages in which they express the opposite 
opinion? To throw some light on this point, I will analyse the 
author’s general statement of the course of opinion on this subject 
given in an earlier passage. He writes as follows :— 


“ These three Syriac Epistles have been subjected to the severest scrutiny, 
and many of the ablest critics have pronounced them to be the only 
authentic Epistles of Ignatius, whilst others, who do not admit that even 
these are genuine letters emanating from Ignatius, still prefer them to the 
version of seven Greek Epistles, and consider them the most ancient form 
of the letters which we possess As early as the sixteenth century how- 
ever, the strongest doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity of 


ne Agnatianischen Briefe, &e., Erne Strertschift gegen Hern Bunsen, Tubingen, 

4 Apostelgeschichte, p.51. He declares himself “ganz emvyorstanden” with Baur’s view. 

t Apostol. Vater, p. 189; Zeitschrift (1874), p. 96 seq. \ 

§ Meletemata Ignatiane (1861). 

|| Dre alt. Zeugn p. 50. , 

{ Evangelien (1870), p. 636. i - 

** Volkmar himself, in the passage to which the last note refers, supposes that tho 
seven Epistles date about a D. 170, 

tt For the earher opinion of Lipsius, seo Aechtheit d. Syr. Recens. d. Ign, Briefe, p. 
159; for his later opimon, Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift (1874), p. 211 seq. 
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ány of the Epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The Magdeburg Centuriators first 
attacked them, and Calvin declared [p. 260] them to be spurious,! an opinion 
fully shared by Chemnitz, Dallæus, and others, and similar doubts, more or 
less definite, were expressed throughout the seventeenth century, and 
onward to comparatively recent times,? although the means of forming a 
judgment were not then so complete as now. That the Epistles were inter- 
polated there was no doubt. Fuller examination and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject have confirmed earlier doubts, and a large mass 
of critics recognize that the authenticity of none of these Epistles can be 
established, and that they can only be considered later and spurious com- 
positions.” * Á 


` The first note ® on p. 259 is as follows :— 


“ Bunsen, Ignatius v. Ant. u. s. Zeit, 1847; Die drei cht. u. d. vier 
uniicht. Br. des Ignat., 1847; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 145; Bohringer, K. G. 
in Biograph., 2 Aufl., p. 16; Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version of Eps. 
of St. Ignatius, &c., 1845; Vindiciæ Ignat., 1846, Corpus- Ignatianum, 
1849; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 313; Lipsius, Aechtheit d. Syr. 
Recens. Igu. Br. in Illgen’s Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1856, IL. i., 1857, 
Abhandi. d. deutsche-morgenl. Gesellschaft, i. 5; 1859, p. 7; Milmang 
Hist. of Chr., ii. p. 102; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 403, anm. ; TVeiss, 
Reuter’s Repertorium, Sept. 1852.” [The rest of the note touches another 
point, and need not be quoted.] 


These references, it will be observed, are given to illustrate 
more immediately, though perhaps not solely, the statement that 
writers “who do not admit that even these [the Curetonian 
Iipistles] aro genuine letters emanating . from Ignatius, still 
- prefer them to the version of seven Greek Epistles, and consider 
them the most ancient form of the letters which we possess.” 
The reader therefore will hardly be prepared to hear that 
not one of these nine writers condemns the Ignatian Ictters 
as spurious. Bleek * alone leaves the matter in some uncertainty, 
while inclining to Bunsen’s view; the other eight distinctly main- 
tain the genuineness of the Curetonian letters.t 

As regards the names which follow in the text, it must be re~ 
membered that the Magdeburg Centuriators and Calvin wrote long 
‘hefore the discovery of the Vossian letters. The Ignatian Epistles 
therefore were weighted with all the anachronisms and impossi- 
hilities which condemn the Long Recension in the judgment of 
modern critics of all schools. The criticisms of Calvin more es- 
pecially refer chiefly to those passages which are found in the 
Long Recension alone. The clause which follow contains a direct 
misstatement. Chemnitz did not fully share the opinion that they 
were spurious; on the contrary he quotes them several times as 
authoritative ; but he says that they “seem to have been altered - 
in many places to strengthen the position of the Papal power, 
ge.” 

* P. 149 (Œd. 1862). 

+ The references in the case of Lipsius are to his earlior works, where he still main- 


tains the priority and genuineness of the Curetonian letters. 
f See Pearson’s Vindicie Ignatiane, p. 28 (Ed. Churton). 


. 
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The note® on p. 260, runs as follpws :— ` : 


“ By Bochartus, Aubertin, Blondel, Basnage, Casaubon, Cocus, Hum- 
frey, Rivetus, Salmasius, Socinus (Faustus), Parker, Petau, &c., &c.; cf. 
Jacobson, Patr. Apost., i. p. xxv.; Cureton, Vindiciæ Ignatianæ, 1846, 
appendix.” . 

Here neither alphabetical nor chronological order is observed. 
Nor is it easy to see why an Englishman R. Cook, Vicar of 
Leeds, should be Cocus, while a foreigner, Petavius, is Petau. ' 
These however are small matters. It is of more consequence to 
observe that the author has here mixed up together writers who 
lived before and after the discovery of the Vossian Epistles, 
though this is the really critical epoch in the history of the 
Ignatian controversy. But the most important point of all is the 
purpose for which they are quoted. “ Similar doubts” could only, 
I think, be interpreted from the context as doubts “regarding the 
authenticity of any of the Epistles ascribed to Ignatius.” The facts 
however are these.* Bochart condemns the Ignatian Epistle.to the 
Romans on account of the mention of “leopards,” of which I 
shall speak hereafter, but says nothing about the rest, though 
probably he would have condemned them also. Aubertin, Blondel, 
Basnage, R. Parker, and Saumaise, reject all. Humfrey (1584) 
considers that they have been interpolated and mutilated, but he 
believes them. genuine in the main. Cook (1614) pronounces 
them “either suppositious or shamefully corrupted.” F. Socinus 
{A.D. 1624) denounces corruptions and anachronisms, but so far as 
I can see, does not question a nucleus of genuine matter. 
Casaubon (A.D. 1615), so far from rejecting them altogether, 
promises to defend the antiquity of some of the Epistles with new 
arguments. Rivet explains that Calvin’s objections apply not to - 
Ignatius himself but to the corruptors of -Ignatius, and himself 
accepts the Vossian Epistles as genuine. Petau, before the 
discovery of the Vossian letters, had expressed the opinion that 
there were interpolations in the then known Epistles, and after- 
wards on reading the Vossian letters, declared it to be a prudens et 
justa suspicio that these are the genuine work of Ignatius. ` 


The next note® p. 260, is as follows :— 


[ Wotton, Pref. Clem. R. Epp., 1718]; J. Owen, Enquiry into original 
nature, &c., Evang. Church: Works; ed. Russel, 1826, vol. xx. p. 147; 
Oudin, Comm. de Script. Eccles., &c., 1722, p. 88; Lampe, Comm. analyt. 
ex Evang. Joan, 1724, i. p. 184; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. 
p. 68 £.; Beausobre, Hist. Crit. de Manichée, &c., 1784, i. p. 878, note 3; 
Ernesti, N. Theol. Biblioth., 1761, ii. p. 489; [Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., 
p. 159 f]; Weismann, Introd. in Memorab. Eccles., 1745, p. 187; Heu- 


. ,* The reader will find the opinions of these writers given in Jacobson’ s Patres Apos- 
tolici, I. p. xxvii; or more fully in Pearson's Vindiciæ {gnatianæ, p. 27 seq., from whom 
Russel’s excerpts, reprinted by Jacobson, are taken, 
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mann, Conspect. Reipub. Lit., 1768, p. 492; Schrackh, Chr. Kirchengesch., 
1775, ti. p. 841; Griesbach, Opuscula Academ., 1824, i. p. 26; Rosen~. 
. muller, Hist. Interpr. Libr. Sacr. in Eccles., 1795, i. p. 116; Semler, 
Paraphr. in Epist. ii. Petri, 1784, Preef.; Kestner, Comm. de Eusebii H. E. 
condit., 1816, p. 63; Henke, Allg. Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1818, i. p. 96; 
Neander, K. G., 1848, ii. p. 1140, [cf. i. p. 857, anm. 1]; Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch., 1832, p. 88, cf. Comp. chr. Dogmen- 

gesch., 1840, p. 79; [Wiedner, Gesch. chr. K., p. 196; Thiersch, Die K. im 

ap. Zeit, p. 322; Hagenbach, K. G., i. p. 115 f.]; cf. Cureton, Vind. Igr. 
append.; Ziegler, Versuch ein. prag. Gesch. d. kirchl. Verfassungs-for- 

men, u. s. W., 1798, p. 16; J. E. C. Schmidt, Versuch ub. d. gedopp. 
Recens. d. Br. S. Ignat. in Henke’s Mag. f. Rel. Phil., u. s. w., [1795 ; cf. 

Biblioth. f. Krit., u. s. w., N. T., i. p. 463 ff, Urspr. kath. Kirche, II. i. 
p.1f.]; H’buch Chr. K. G., i. p. 200. 


The brackets are not the author's, but my own. , 

This is doubtless one of those exhibitions of learning which 
have made such a deep impression on the reviewers. Certainly, as 
it stands, this note suggests a thorough acquaintance with all the 
by-paths of the Ignatian literature, and seems to represent the 
gleanings of many years’ reading. It is important to observe 
however, that every one of these references, except those which 
I have included in brackets, is given in the appendix to 
Cureton’s Vindicice Ignatiane, where the passages are quoted in 
ful. Thus two:thirds of this elaborate note might have been 
compiled in ten minutes. Our author has here and there trans- 
posed the order of the quotations, and confused it by so doing, for 
it is chronological,in Cureton. But what purpose was served by 
thus importing into his notes a mass of borrowed and unsorted 
references? And, if he thought fit to do so, why was the key- 
reference to Cureton buried among the rest, so that it stands in 
immediate connection with some additional references on which it 
has no bearing ? 

Moreover, several of the writers mentioned in this note express 
opinions directly opposed to that for which they are quoted. 
Wotton, for instance,* defends the genuineness of the Vossian 
Epistles very decidedly, and at some length, against Whiston 
whose Arianism led him to prefer the Long Recension. Weismann 
declares that “the authenticity and genuineness of the Epistles 
have been demonstrated clearly and solidly” by Pearson and 
others, so that no valid objections remain affecting the main 
question.. Thiersch again, who wrote after the publication of 
` Cureton’s work, uses the three Syriac Epistles as genuine, his only 
doubt being whether he ought not to accept the Vossian Epistles 
and to regard the Curetonian as excerpts. Of ihe rest a con- 
siderable number, as for instance, Lardner, Beausobre, Schroeckh, 
Griesbach, Kestner,, Neander, and Baumgarten-Crusius, with 


* Sea Jacobson, Patres Apostolici, I. p. xlvi, where the passage is given. 
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different degrees of certainty or uncertainty, pronounce themselves 
in favour of a genuine nucleus. 

The next note“, which I need not quote in full, is almost as 
unfortunate. References to twenty authoritics are there given. 
as belonging to the “large mass of critics” who recognize that 
the Ignatian Epistles “can only be considered later and 
spurious compositions.” Of these Bleek (already cited in a 
previous note) expresses no definite opinion. Gfrörer declares 
that the substratum (Grundlage) of the seven Epistles is genuine. 
though “it appears as if later hands had introduced interpolations 
into both recensions” (he is speaking of the Long Recension and 
the Vossian). Tlarless avows that he must “decidedly 1eject 
with the most considerable critics of older and more recent times” 
the opinion maintained by certain persons that the Epistles are 
“ altogether spurious,” and proceeds to treat a passage as genuine 
because it stands in the Vossian letters as well as in the Long 
Recension.” Schliemann also says that “ the external testimonies 
oblige him to recognize a genuine substratum,” though he is not 
satisfied with cither existing recension. All these critics, it should 
be observed, wrote before the discovery of the Curetcnian letters. 
Of the others, Hase commits himself to no opinion; and Lechlcr, 
while stating that the seven Epistles left on his minc an impres- 
sion unfavourable to thcir genuineness, and inclining to Baurs 
view that the Curetonian letters are excerpts from the others, 
neverthcless adds, that he cannot boast of having arrived at 
a decided conviction of the spuriousness of the Ignatian letters. 
One or two of the remaining references in this note I have been 
unable to verify; but, judging from the names, I should expect 
that the rest would be found good for the purpos2 for which 
they are quoted by our author. 

I am sorry to have delayed my readers with an investigation 
which—ifI may venture to adopt a phrase, for which I am not myself 
responsible—* scarcely rises above the correction of an exercise. “+ 
But these notes form a very appreciable and imposing part of 
the work, and their effect cn its reception has been far from in- 
considerable, as the language of the reviewers will show. It was 
therefore important to take a sample and test its va‘uc. I trust 
that I may be spared the necessity of a future investigation of 
the same kind. If it has wearied my readers, it has necessarily 
been tenfold more irksome to myself. Ordinary errors, such as 
must occur in any writer, might well have been passed over; 
but the character of the notes in Supernatural Religion is quite 
unique, so far as my experience goes, in works of any critical 
pretensions. 


* P, xxxiv (Reprint of 1858). } Fortnightly Review, January, 1875, p. 9. 
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In the remainder of the discussion our author seems to depend 
almost entirely on Cureton’s preface to his Ancient Syriac Version, 
to which indeed he makes due acknowledgment from time to 
time. Notwithstanding the references to other later writers 
which crowd the notes already mentioned, they appear (with 
the single exception of Volkmar) to have exercised no influence 
on his discussion of the main question. One highly important 
omission is significant. There is no mention, from first to last, of 
the Armenian version. Now it happens that this version (so far 
as regards the documentary evidence) has been felt to be the key 
to the position, and around it’the battle has raged fiercely since its 
publication. One who (like our author) maintains the priority of 
the Curetonian letters, was especially bound to give it some con- 
sideration, for it furnishes the most formidable argument to his 
opponents. This version was given to the world by Petermann 
in 1849, the same year in which Cureton’s later work, the Corpus 
Ignatianum, appeared, and therefore was unknown to him.* Its 
bearing occupies a more or less prominent place in all, or hearly 
all, the writers who have specially, discussed the Ignatian 
question during the last quarter of a century. This is true of 
Lipsius and Weiss and Hilgenfeld and Ublhorn,- whom he 
cites, not less than of Merx and Denzinger and Zahn, whom 
he neglects to cite. The facts established by Petermann and 
others are these :—(1). This Armenianwersion, which contains the 
seven Vossian Epistles together with other confessedly spurious 
letters, was translated from a previous Syriac version. Indeed 
fragments of this version were published by Cureton himself, as , 
a sort of appendix to the Curetonian letters, in the Corpus Igna- 
tianum, though he failed to see their significance. (2). This Syriac 
version conformed so closcly to the Syriac of. the Curetonian 
letters that they cannot have been independent. Either there- 
fore the Curetonian letters were excerpts from this complete 
version, or this version was founded upon and enlarged from the 
pre-existing Curetonian letters by translating and adding the 
supplementary letters and parts of letters from the Greek. The 
former may be the right solution, but the latter is a priori more 
probable; and therefore a discussion which, while assuming the 
priority of the Curetonian letters, ignores this version altogether, 
bas omitted a vital problem of which it was bound to give an 
account, i 

I have no wish to depreciate the labours of Cureton, Whether 
his own view be ultimately adopted as correct or not, he has 
rendered inestimable service to the Ignatian literature. But our 
author has followed him in his most untenable positions, which 

~ He mentions an oatlior edition of this Version printed at Constantinoplo in 1783, 
but had not acon it; Corp. Ign. p. xvi. 
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‘those who have since. studied the subject, whether agrecing with 
Cureton on the main question or not, have been obliged to 
abandon. Thus he writes :— i 


t Seven Epistles have been selected out of fifteen extant all equally 
purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because only that number were 
mentioned by Eusebius.” ™* - i 


And again :— 


“ Tt is a total mistake to suppose that the seven Epistles mentioned by . 
Eusebius have been transmitted to us in any Special way. These Epistles 
are mixed up in the Medicean and corresponding ancient Latin MSS 
with the other eight Epistles, universally pronounced to be spurious, with- 
out distinction of any kind, and all have equal honour.’ 


with more to the same effect. 

This attempt to confound the seven Epistles mentioned by 
Eusebius with the other confessedly spurious Epistles, as if they 
presented themselves to us with the same credentials, ignores all 
the important facts bearing on the question. (1). Theodoret, a 
century after Eusebius, betrays no knowledge of any other Epistles, 
and there is no distinct trace of the use of the confessedly spurious 
Epistles till late in the sixth century at the earliest. (2). The con- 
fessedly spurious Epistles differ widely in style from the seven 
Epistles, and betray the same hand which interpolated the seven 
Epistles. In other words, they clearly formed part of the Long 
Recension in the fist instance. (3). They abound in anachronisms 
which point to an age later than Eusebius, as the date of their 
composition. (4). It is not strictly true that the seven Epistles 
are mixed up with the confessedly spurious Epistles. In the 
Greek and Latin MSS, as also in the “Armenian version, the 
spurious Epistles come after the others;{ and this circumstance, 
combined with the facts already mentioned, plainly shows that they 
were a later addition, borrowed from the Long Recension to 
complete the body of Ignatian letters. 

Indeed our author seems hardly able to touch this question at any 
point without being betrayed into some statement which is either 
erroneous or misleading. Thus, summing up the external evidence, 
he writes :— 

“ It is a fact, therefore, that up to the second half of the fourth century 


no quotation ascribed to Ignatius, except one by Eusebius, exists, which 
is nòt found in the three short Syriac letters.”§ 


* P. 264. TP. 268. 

t The Roman Epistle indeed has been separated from its companiors, and is 
embedded in the Martyrology which stands at the end of this collection in the Latin 
Version, where doubtless it stood alsoin the Groek, before the MS of this latter was muti- 
lated. Otherwise the Vossian Epistles come together, and are followed by tho eonfessedly 
spurious Epistles in the Greek and Latin MSS. In the Armenian all tho Vossian 
Epistles are together, and the confessedly spurious Epistles follow. See Zaha, Ignatius 
von eh p liL 

. 262. 
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In this short statement three corrections are necessary. (1). 
Our author has altogether overlooked one quotation in Eusebius 
from Ephes. 19, because it happens not to be in the Ecclesiastical 
History, though it is given in Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum.* (2). 
Of the two quotations in the Ecclesiastical History, the one which 
he’ here reckons as found in the Syriac Epistles is not found in 
those Epistles in the form in which Eusebius quotes it. The quo- 
tation in Eusebius contains several words which appear in the 
Vossian Epistles, but not in the Curetonian; and as the absence’ 
of these words produces one of those abruptnesses which are 
characteristic of the Curetonian letters, the fact is really important 
for the question under discussion. (3). Though Eusebius only 
directly quotes two.passages in his Ecclesiastical History, yet he 
gives a number of particulars respecting the places of writing, the 
persons named, &c., which are more valuable for purposes of 
identification than many quotations. 

Our authors misstatement however does not in this" instance 
affect the main question under discussion. The fact remains true, 
when all these corrections are made, that the quotations in the 
second and third centuries are confined to passages which occur 
both in the Curetonian and in the Vossian Epistles, and therefore 
afford no indication in favour of cither recension as against the 
other. The testimony of Eusebius in the fourth century first 
differentiates them. 

Hitherto our author has not adduced any arguments which affect 
the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles as a whole. His reasons, 
even on his own showing, arevalid only so far as to give a preference 
to the Curetonian letters as against the Vossian. When therefore 
he declares the whole of the Ignatian literature to be “a mass of 
falsification and fraud,”{ we are naturally led to inquire into the 
grounds on which he makes this very confident and sweeping 
assertion. These grounds we find to be twofold. 

(1). In the ‘first place he conceives the incidents, as represented 
in the Epistles, to be altogether incredible, Thus he says :§— 


“The writer describes the circumstances of his journey as follows :— 
‘From Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by sea and by land, 
by night and day; being bound amongst ten leopards, which are the band’ 
of soldiers: who even when good is done to them render evil? > Now if 
this account be in the least degree true, how is it possible to suppose that 
the martyr could have found means to write so many long epistles, entering 
minutely into dogmatic teaching, and expressing the most deliberate and 
advanced views regarding ecclesiastical government ?” 


~ P. 164, 


t Rom. 5, where the words yò ywdoxw viv %pxouat pabnrhs elvar aro found in 
Eusebius asin the Vossian Epistles, but are wanting in the Curetonian. There aro 
otbor smaller differences. 


į P. 269, § P. 267. 
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And again ;— 


“Tt is impossible to suppose that soldiers such as the quotation above 
describes would allow a prisoner, condemned to wild beasts for professing 
Christianity, deliberately to write long epistles at every stage of his 
journey, promulgating the very doctrines for which he was condemned. 
And not only this, but on his way to martyrdom, he has, according to the 
epistles, perfect freedom to see his friends. He réceives the bishops, 
deacons, and members of various Christian communities, who come with 
greetings to him, and devoted followers accompany him on his journey. 
All this without hindrance from the ‘ten leopards,’ of whose cruelty he’ 
complains, and without persecution or harm to those who so openly declare 
themselves his friends and fellow-believers. The whole story is absolutely 
incredible.” 


To this objection, plausible as it may appear at first sight, a 
complete answer is afforded by what is known of Roman pro- 
cedure in other cases.* As ‘a matter of fact, Christian prisoners 
during the early centuries were not uncommonly treated by the 
authorities with this same laxity and indulgence which is here 
accorded to Ignatius. An excited populace or a stern magistrate 
might insist on the condemnation of a Christian; a victim must be 
sacrificed to the wrath of the. gods, or to the majesty of the law; a 
human life must be “butcher’'d to make a Roman holiday ;” but, 
the treatment of the prisoners meanwhile, even after condemnation, 
was, except in rare instances, the reverse of harsh. St. Paul him- 
self preaches the Gospel apparently with almost as much effect 
through the long ‘years of his imprisonment as when he was at 
large. During his voyage he mowes about like the rest of his 
fellow-travellers; when he arrives at Rome, he is still treated with 
great consideration. He writes letters freely, receives visits from 
his friends, communicates with churches and individuals as he 
desires, though the chain is on his wrist and the soldier at his side 
all the while. Even at a much later date, when the growth of the 
Christian Church may have created an alarm among statesmen and 
magistrates which certainly cannot have existed in the age of 
Ignatius, we see the same leniency of treatment, and (what is more 
important) the same opportunities of disseminating their opinions 
accorded to the prisoners. Thus Saturus and Perpetua, the African 
martyrs, who suffered under Severus} (apparently in the year 202 
or 203), are allowed writing materials, with which they record the 
extant history of their sufferings; and they too are visited in 
prison by Christian deacons, as well as by their own friends. They 


* This objection is well discussed by Zahn, Zgnatius von Antiochien, p. 278, seq. (1873), 
where our author’s arguments are answered by anticipation substantially as I have 
answered them in the text. I venture io call attontion to this work (which does not 
appear yet to have attracted the notice of English writers) as the most important con- 
tribution to the Ignatian literature which has appeared since Cureton’s publications 
eet a new era in the controversy. ‘Zahn defends the genuineness of the Vossian 

ipistles. ` : 

t Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera p. 184 seq. (Ratisbon, 1859.) 
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owed this liberty partly to the humanity of the chief officers; 
partly to gratuities bestowed by their friends on the gaolers.* 
Even after the lapse of another half-century, when Decius seriously 
contemplated the extermination of Christianity, we are surprised 
to find the amount of communication still kept up with the 
prisoners in their dungeons.’ The Cyprianic correspondence 
reveals to us the confessors and martyrs writing letters to their 
friends, visited by large numbers of people, even receiving the 
rites of the Church in their prisons at the hands of Christian priests. 

But the most powerful testimony is derived from the represen- 
tations of a heathen writer. The Christian career of Peregrinus 
must have fallen within the reign of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 188—161). 
Thus it is not very far removed, in point of time, from the age of 
Ignatius. This Peregrinus is represented by Lucian, writing 
immediately after his death (A.D. 165), as being incarcerated for 
his profession of Christianity, and’ the satirist thus describes the 
prison scene :t— - 


“When he was imprisoned, the Christians, regarding it as a great 
calamity, left’no stone unturned in the attempt to rescue him. Then, when 
they found this impossible, they looked after his wants in every other respect 
with unremitting zeal (où wapépyws dAda Etv orovòn). And from carly dawn 
old women, widows, and orphan children, might be seen waiting about the 
doors of the prison; while their officers (ot êv réàee aùrõv) succeeded, 
by bribing the keepers, in passing the night inside with him. Then 
various meals were brought in, and religious discourses were held between 
them, and this excellent Peregrinus (for he still bore this name) was 
entitled a new Socrates by them. Moreover, there came from certain cities 
in Asia deputies sent by the Christian communities to assist and advise 
and console the man. Indeed they show incredible despatch, when, any 
matter of the kind is undertaken as a public concern; for, in short, they 
spare nothing. And so large sums of money came to Peregrinus at that 
time from them, on the plea of his fetters, and he made no inconsiderable 
revenue out of it.” ‘ 


The singular correspondence in this narrative with the account 
of Ignatius, combined with some striking coincidences of expres- 
sion,t have led to the opinion that Lucian was acquainted with 
the Ignatian history, if not with the Ignatian letters. For this 


+ P, 141. “Prapositus carcoris, qui nos magni facere cœpit . . . multos fratres 
ad nos admittobat, ut eb nos et illi invicom refrigeraremus,” p. 144. “Tribunus. . . 
jussit illos humanius haberi, ut fratribus ejus et cetoris facultas florot introoundi et 
refrigorandi cum eis,” + De Morte Peregr. 12 

t Seo Zahn, Ignatius, p. 527, Lucian says of Peregrinus (now no longer a Christian, but 
a Cynic), c. 41, paol òè raras oxeddy rats èvdókois wéAcow émoroAds diaméupat abrby, 
Siadjras Twas kal wapaweoes kal vdpous: xaf twas em) robrw npeoßevràs Tay éralpwr 
exeiporóvnoe vexparyyéAous kal vepTepoðpópovs rpoowyopetoas. This description exactly 
corresponds to tho letters and delegates of Ignatius, See especially Pol. 7,xetporovfoal 
Twa . . . . « « ds durqvera Beodpduos xadrcieGar. The Christian bystanders 
reported that a dove‘had been seen to issue from the body of Polycarp when ho 
was martyred at the stake (Martyr. Polyc.c. 16). Similarly Lucian represents himself 
as spreading 2 report, which was taken up and believed by the Cynic’s disciples, that a 
vulture wis seen to 1ise from the pyre of Perogrinus when he consigned himself to a volun- 
tary death by burning, It would seem that the satirist here is laughing at the credulity of 
these simple Christians, with whose history he appears to have had at least a superficial 
acquaintance. 
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view there is much to be said; and, if it be true, the bearing of 
the fact on the genuineness of the Ignatian literature is important, 
since Lucian was born in Syria somewhere about A.D. 120, and 
lived much in Asia Minor. At all events it is, conclusive for the 
matter in hand, as showing that Christian prisoners were treated 
in. the very way described .in these epistles. The reception of 
. delegates and the freedom of correspondence, which have been 

-the chief stumbling-blocks to modern criticism in the Ignatian 
letters, appear quite as prominently in me Roman satirist’s 
account of Peregrinus.” 

In the light of these facts the language of Ignatius becomes 
quite intelligible. He was placed under the custody of a maniple 
of soldiers. These ten men would relieve guard in turns, the 
prisoner being always bound to one or other of them day and 
night, according to the well-known Roman usage, as illustrated 
by the case of St. Paul. The martyr finds his guards fierce and 
intractable as leopards. His fight with wild beasts, he intimates, 
is not confined to the arena of the Flavian ,ampitheatre; it has 
been going on cofhtinuously ever since he left Antioch. His friends 
manage to secure him indulgences by offering bribes, but the 
soldiers are exorbitant and irritating in the extreme.t The more 
they receive, the more they exact. Their demands keep pace 
with his exigencies. All this is natural, and it fully explains the 
language here ascribed to Ignatius. A prisoner smarting under 
such treatment naturally dwells on the dark side of the picture, 
without thinking how a critic, writing in his study centuries after- 
wards, will interpret his fragmentary and impulsive utterances. In 
short, we must treat Ignatius as a man, and not as an automaton. 
Men will not talk mechanically, as critics would have them talk. 

(2.) Having declared “the whole story” to be “absolutely in- 
credible,” on the grounds which I have just considered, our author 
continues :}{— 


“This conclusion, irresistible in itself, is, however, confirmed by facts 
arrived at from a totally different point of view. It has been demonstrated 


* Asa corollary to this argument, our author says that the Epistles themselves bear 
none of the marks of composition under such circumstances. It is sufficient to reply 
that even tho Vossian Epistles are more abrupt than the ‘letters written by St. Paul, 
when chained to a soldier. Tho abruptness of the Curetonian Epistles is still greater 
—indeed so great as to rendor them almost unintelligible in parts. I write this not- 
withstanding that our author, following Curoton, has expressed a different opinion ' 
respecting the style of the Curetonian letters. 

Our author speaks also pf the length of the letters. The Curetonian Letters occupy 
five large octavo pages in Cureton’s translation, p. 227. Even the seven Vossian Letters 
might have been dictated in almost as many hours; and it would be strange indeed if, 
by bribe or entreaty, Ignatius could not have secured this indulgence from one or other 
of his guards during a journey which must have occupied months rather than woeks. He 
also doseribes the Epistles as purporting to be written “at every stage of his journey.” 
“ Every stage” must be interpreted “ two stages,” for all the Seven Vossian Epistles profess 
to have been written either at Smyrna or at Troas. 

t This, as more than one writer has pointed out, seems to be Ey meaning of o? ral 
edepyerotpevor xelpous ylvorrait. +P.2 
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that Ignatius was not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in 
Antioch itself on the 20th December, A.D. 115, when he was condemned to 

be cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in consequence of the fanatical 

excitement produced by the earthquake which took place on the 18th of 
that month.” 

The two foot-notes contain no justification of this very positive 
statement, though so much depends upon it; but the reader-is 
there furnished with a number of references to modern critics. 
These references have been analysed by Dr. Westcott,* with 
results very similar to those which my analysis of the author's: 
previous notes has yielded. In some cases the writers express 
opinions directly opposed to that for which they are quoted; in 
others they incline to views irreconcilable with it; and in others 
they suspend judgment. When the references are sifted, the sole 
residuum on which our author rests his assurance is found to be 
a hypothesis of Volkmar,+ built upon a statement of John Malalas, . 
which I shall now procced to examine. The words of John 
Malalas are— 

“The same king Trajan was residing in the same city (Antioch) when 
the visitation of God (ùe. the earthquake) occurred. And at that time the 
holy Ignatius, the bishop of the city of Antioch, was martyred (or bore 
testimony, ¢uaprépyce) before him (èri atrot); for he was exasperated against 
him, because he réviled him.” t 

The earthquake is stated by Malalas to have occurred om the 
18th of December, a.D. 115. On these statements, combined with 
the fact that the day dedicated to St. Ignatius at a later age was 
the 20th of December, § Volkmar builds his theory. It will be 
observed that the cause of the martyrs death, as laid down by 
Volkmar, receives no countenance from the story of Malalas, who 
gives a wholly different reason—the irritating language used to 
the emperor. 

Now this John Malalas lived not earlier than the latter half of 
the sixth century, and possibly much later. His date therefore 
constitutes no claim to a hearing. His statement moreover is 
directly opposed to the concurrent testimony of the four or five 
preceding centuries, which, without a dissentient voice, declare 
that Ignatius suffered at Rome. This is the case with all the 
writers and interpolators of the Ignatian letters, of whom the 
earliest is generally placed, even by those critics. who deny their 
genuineness, about the middle or in the latter half of the second 
century. It is the case with two distinct martyrologies,| which, 


*A Few Words "on Supernatural Religion, p. xx. seq., a ptoface to the fourth edition 
of Dr. Westcott’s History of the Canon, but published separately.” 

+ Handbuch der Einleitung wn die Apokryphen, I. p. 49 seq., p. 121 seq. 

t P. 276 (Œd. Boun.). 

§ In St. Chrysostom’s age it appears to have been kept at quite a different timo of 
the year—in June; see Zahn, p. 53. 

|| The one first published by Ruinart from a Colbert MS, and the other by Dressel 
from a Vatican MS. The remaining Martyrologies, those of the Metaphrast, of the 
Bollandistg, and of the Armenian version, have no independent value, being compacted 
from these two. 
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agreeing in little else, are united in sending the martyr to 
Rome to die. It is the case necessarily with all those Fathers 
who quote the Ignatian letters in any form as genuine, amongst 
whom are Irenæus and Origén and Eusebius and Athanasius. 
It is the case with Chrysostom, who, on the day of the martyrs 
festival, pronounces at Antioch an elaborate panegyric on his illus- 
trious predecessor in the see.* It is the case with several other 
writers also, whom I need not enumerate, all prior to Malalas. 

But John Malalas, it is said, lived at Antioch. So did Chrysostom 
some two centuries at least before him. So did Evagrius, who, 
if the earliest date of Malalas be adopted, was his contemporary, 
and who, together with all preceding authorities, places the 
martyrdom of Ignatius in Rome. If therefore the testimony of 
Malalas deserves to be preferred to this cloud of witnesses, it must 
be because he approves himself elsewhere as a sober and trust- 
worthy writer. 

As a matter of fact however, his notices of early Christian 
history are, almost without exception, demonstrably false or 
palpably fabulous.t In the very paragraph which succeeds the 
sentence quoted, he relates how Trajan had five Christian women 
burnt alive; the emperor then mingled their ashes with the metal 
from which the vessels used for the baths were cast; the bathers 
were seized with swooning-fits in consequence; the vesscls were 
again melted up; and out of the same metal were erected five 
pillars in honour of the five martyrs by the emperor's orders. 
These pillars, adds Malalas, stand in the bath to the present day. 
As if this were not enough, he goes on to relate how Trajan made 
a furnace and ordered any Christians, who desired, to throw them- 
selves into it—an injunction which was obeyed by many. Nor 
_ when he leaves the domain of hagiology for that of chronology, 
is this author any more.trustworthy. For instance, he states that 
Manes first propounded his doctrine in the reign of Nerva, and 
that Marcion still further disseminated the Manichean heresy 
under Hadrian. An anachronism of a century or more is nothing 
to him. i 

We have seen by this time what authority suffices, in our author's 
judgment, to “demonstrate” a fact; and no more is necessary 
for my purpose. But it máy be worth while adding that the error 
of Malalas is capable of easy explanation. ‘He has probably mis- 
interpreted some earlier authority, whose language lent itself to 
misinterpretation. The words paprupey, paprupia, which were after- 
wards used especially A martyrdom, had in the carior ages’ a 


= 


* The authorities for these statements will bo found in Cureton’s Corpus oe 
p. 158 seq. 

t See Lipsius Ueber das Verhdliniss des Textes der drei Syrischen Briefe, etc., p, 7. 

Í Pp. 268, 279 (Ed. Bonn.) 
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wider sense, including other modes of witnessing to the faith : the 
expression él Tpaidyou again is ambiguous and might denote 
either “during the reign of Trajan,” or “in the presence of Trajan.” 
A blundering writer like Malalas might have stumbled over either 
expression.* 

The objections of our author en thus been met and answered ; 
and difficulties which admit of this easy explanation cannot, I 
venture to think, be held to have any real weight against even a- 
small amount of external testimony in favour of the Epistles, The 
external testimony however is considerable in this case} The 
Epistle of Polycarp, which purportsto have been written so soon after 
this journey of Ignatius through Asia Minor that the circumstances 
of the martyr’s death were notfully known there, speaks of his letters 
in language which is entirely applicable to the existing documents. 
Our author indeed declares this Epistle also to be spurious. But 
Irenæus, the pupil of Polycarp, bears testimony to the existence of 
suchan Epistle; and I pledge myselftoanswerin a subsequent paper 
the objectionsurged against its genuineness by ourauthor and others. 
Besides this, Irenæus, writing about A.D. 180—190, quotes a 
characteristic and distinctive passage from the Epistle to the 
Romans, not indeed mentioning Ignatius by name, but introducing: 
the quotation as the words of a member of the Christian brother- 
hood. And again, in the first half of the next century Origen 
cites two passages from these letters, ascribing them directly to 
Ignatius. I say nothing of the later and more explicit references 
and quotations of Eusebius, important as these are in themselves. 
Our author indeed seems to consider this amount of testimony very 
_ insufficient, But even if we set Polycarp aside, it would hardly - 
be rash to say that the external evidence for at least two thirds 
of the remains of classical antiquity is inferior. We Christians are 
constantly told that we must expect to have our records tested by 
the same standards which are applied to other writings. This is 
exactly what we desire, and what we do not get. It is not easy 
to imagine the havoc which would ensue, if the critical principles 
of the Tubingen school and their admirers were let loose on the 
classical literature of Greece and Rome. 

External testimony therefore leaves a very strong presumption 
in favour of the genuineness of the Ignatian letters in one form or 
other; and before rejecting them entirely, we are bound to show 
that internal evidence furnishes really substantial and valid 
objections to their authenticity. It is not sufficient, for instance, to 
allege that the saint’s desire for martyrdom, as exhibited in these 
Epistles, is extravagant, because we have ample testimony for 


* Tho former explanation is suggested by Lipsius, ¿c.; the latter by Zahn, p. 67. 
t Tho tostimomes to which I refer in this paragraph will be found in Cureton’s 
Corpus Ignatianum, p. 158 seq. 
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‘believing that such extravagance (whether commendable or not) 
was highly characteristic of the faith and zeal of the early Chris- 
tians when tried by persecution. Nor again, is it of any avail to 
produce some eccentricities of thought or language, because there 
is no a priori reason why St. Ignatius should not have indulged in 
such eccentricities. 

Unless therefore really solid objections can be urged, we are 
bound by all ordinary laws of literary evidence to accept as 
genuine at all events the shortest form in which these Epistles are 
presented to us. In other words, the Curetonian letters at least 
must be received. And as these satisfy all the quotations and 
references of the second and third centuries (though not those of 
Eusebius in the first half of the fourth), perhaps not more is required 
by the external testimony. Against the genuineness of these it 
may be presumed that our author has advanced what he considered 
the strongest arguments which the case admits; and I have 
answered them. I am quite aware that other objections have been 
alleged by other critics ;cbut it will be sufficient here to express a 
conviction that these have no real force against even the slightest 
external testimony, and to undertake to meet them if they are re- 
produced. Thus all the supposed anachronisms have failed. 
Bochart, for instance, was bold enough to maintain that the Igna- 
tian Epistle to the Romans could not have been written before the 
time of Constantine the Great, because “leopards” are mentioned 
in it, and the word was not known until this late age. In reply to 
Bochart, Pearson and others showed conclusively, by appealing 
(among other documents) to the contemporary Acts of Martyrdom 
of Perpetua and Felicitas (who suffered when Geta was Cæsar, about 
A.D. 202), that “leopards” were so called more than a century at 
least before Constantine, while they gave good reasons for believing 
that the word was in use much earlier. I am able to carry the 
direct evidence half a century farther back. The word occurs in an 
early treatise of Galen (written about the middle of the second 
centtiry), without any indication, that it was then anew or unusual 
term. This passage, which (so far as I'am aware) has been 
hitherto overlooked, carries the use back to within some forty 
years, or less, of the professed date of the Ignatian letters; and it 
must be regarded as a mere accident that, no earlier occurrence 
has been: noticed in the scanty remains of Greek and Roman 
literature which bridge over the interval. Of the institution of 
episcopacy again, it is sufficient to say that its prevalence in Asia 
Minor at this time, whatever may have been the case elsewhere, 
can only be denied by rejecting a large amount of direct and in- 
direct evidence on this side of the question, and by substituting in 
its place a mere hypothesis which rests on no basis of historical 

fact. 
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On the other hand, the Epistles themselves are stamped with an 
individuality of character which is a strong testimony to their 
genuineness. The intensity of feeling and the ruggedness of 
expression seem to bespeak a real living man. On this point 
however it is impossible to dwell here; anyone who will take the 
pains to read these Epistles continuously will be in a better 
position to form a judgment on this evidence of style, than if he 
had been plied with many arguments. 

But if the Curetonian letters are the genuine work of Ignatius, 
what must we say of the Vossian? Were the additional portions, 
which are contained in the latter but wanting in the former, also ' 
written by the saint, or are they later interpolations and additions? 
This is a much more difficult question. © 

As a first step towards answering this question, we may observe. 
that there is one very’ strong reason for believing that the Vossian 
letters cannot have been written after the middle of the second 
century. The argument from silence has been so often abused, 
that one is almost afraid to employ it at all. Yet here it seems 
to have a real value. The writer of these letters, whoever he 
was, is evidently an orthodox Catholic ‘Christian, and at the 
same time a strong controversialist. It is therefore a striking fact 
that he is altogether silent on the main controversies which 
agitated the Church, and more especially the Church of Asia Minor, 
in the middle and latter half of the second century. There is not 
a word about Montanism or about the Paschal controversy. It is 
difficult to believe that such a writer could have kept clear of 
these “burning ” questions, if he had lived in the midst of them. 
Even though his sense of historical propriety might have pre- 
served him from language involving a positive anachronism, he 
would have taken a distinct side, and would have made his 
meaning clear by indirect means. Again, there is nothing at all 
bearing on the great Gnostic heresies of this age. The doctrines 
of the Marcionites, of the Valentinians, even of the Basilideans, ° 
(though Basilides flourished under Hadrian), are not touched. On 
the contrary, the writer several times uses language which an 
orthodox churchman, writing in the second half of the second 
century or later, would almost certainly have avoided. Among 
other expressions he salutes the Church of the Trallians “in the 
pleroma”—an expression which could not escape the taint of heresy 
when once Valentinus had promulgated his system, of which the 
the pleroma was the centre. Nor again, is it likely that such a 
writer would have indulged in expressions which, however inno- 
cent in themselves, would seem very distinctly to countenance the 
Gnostic doctrine of the inherent evil of matter, as for instance, 
where he says that he has not in him any “matter-loving (ddidov) 
fire (of passion),”" and the like. The bearing of these facts has 
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(so far as I remember) been overlooked, and yet it is highly im- 
portant. 

Having regard to these and similar phenomena, I do not see how 
it is reasonable to date the Vossian Epistles after the middle of the 
second century. But still it does not follow that they are genuine; 
and elsewhere I had acquiesced in the earlier opinion of Lipsius, 

_who ascribed, them to, an interpolator writing about A.D. 140.7 
Now however I am obliged to confess that I have grave and in- 
creasing doubts whether, after all, they are not the genuine utter- 
ances of Ignatius himself. The following reasons weigh heavily 
in this scale. (1). Petermann’s investigations, which have been 
already mentioned, respecting the Arnienian version and its rela- 
tion to a pre-existing Syriac version, throw a new light on the 
Curetonian letters. When it is known that there existed a com- 
plete version of the Vossian letters in this language, the theory that 
the Curetonian letters are excerpts becomes at least highly plausible, 
since the two sets of Syriac letters were certainly not independent 
the one of the other. (2). Notwithstanding Cureton’s assertions, 
which our author has endorsed, the abruptness of the Curetonian 
letters is very perplexing in some parts. -Subsequent writers, even 
while maintaining their genuineness, have recognized this difficulty, 
and endeavoured to explain it. It is far from easy, for instance, to 
conceive that the Ephesian letter could have-ended as it is made 
to end in this recension. (3). Though the Vossian letters introduce 
many historical circumstances respecting the journey of Ignatius, 
the condition of the Church of Antioch, and the persons visiting or 
visited by him, no contradictions have yet been made out; but, on 
the contrary, the several notices fit in one with another in a way 
which at all events shows more care and ingenuity than might be 
expected in a falsifier. (4). All the supposed anachronisms to 
which objection has been taken in these Epistles fail on closer in- 
vestigation. More especially stress has been laid on the fact that 
this writer describes Christ as God’s “eternal Logos, not having 
proceeded from Silence”;t and objectors have urged that this ex- 
pression is intended as a refutation of the Valentinian doctrine. 
Pearson thought it sufficient to reply that the Valentinians did not 
represent the Logos as an emanation from Silence, but from an in- 
termediate Alon ; and when the treatise of Hippolytus was disco- 
vered, an answer seemed to be furnished by the fact that Silence 
held a conspicuous place in the tenets of the earlier sect of Simo- 


* Rom: 7, In the Syriac version the expression is watered down (perhaps: to got rid of 
the Gnostic colouring), and becomes “ fire for another love;” and similarly in the Long 
Greek @idoty rf is substituted for g:Advaoy. Comparo Rom. 6, “neque per materiam 
seducatis,” a passage which is found in the Latin translation, but has accidently dropped 
out, or been intentionally omitted, from the Greek. 

+ og: Philippians, p. 232 seq. 

t Magn. 8. 8s dori abrod Aias [àlos, ods] dad oryĝs mpoerbóy. 
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nians, and the Ignatian expression was explained as a reference to 
their teaching. But fresh materials for the correction of the Igna- 
tian text, which Cureton and Petermann have placed in our hands, 
seem to show very clearly (though these editors have overlooked 
the importance of the facts) that in the original form of the passage 
the words “eternal” and “not” were wanting; so that the expres- 
sion stood, “ Who is His Logos, having proceeded from Silence.” 
They are omitted in the Armenian version and in the passage as 
cited by Severus of Antioch;* while the paraphrase of the Long 
Recension seems to point in the same direction, though this is more 
doubtful. Severus more especially comments on the quotation, so 
that his reading is ‘absolutely certain. Such a combination of 
early authorities is very strong evidence in favour of the omission. 

Moreover it is difficult to explain how the words, if genuine, 
should have been omitted; whereas their insertion, if they were no 
part of the original text, is easily accounted for. In the middle of 
the fourth century, Marcellus of Ancyra expressed his Sabellianism 
in almost identical language;+ he spoke of Christ as the Logos 
issuing from Silence; and‘ there was every temptation with 
orthodox scribes to save the reputation of St. Ignatius from com- 
plicity in heretical opinions, and at the same time to deprive Mar- 
cellus of the support of his great name. I call attention to these 
facts, both because they have been overlooked, and because the 
passage in question has furnished their main argument to those 
who charge these Epistles with anachronisms. 

Of the character of these Epistles, it must suffice here to say that 
the writer at all events was thoroughly acquainted with the manner 
and teaching of St. Ignatius. As regards the substance, they con- 
tain many extravagances of sentiment and teaching, more especially 
relating to the episcopal office, from which the Curetonian letters 
are free, and which one would not willingly believe written by the 
saint himself. But it remains a question, whether such considera- 
tions ought to outweigh the arguments on the other side. At all 
events it cannot be shown that they exhibit any different type of 
doctrine, though the mode of representation may seem exaggerated. 
As regards style, the Curetonian letters are more rugged and 
forcible than the Vossian; but as selected excerpts, they might 
perhaps be expected to exhibit these features prominently. 

For the reasons given I shall, unless I am shown to be wrong, 
treat the Curetonian letters as the work of the genuine Ignatius, 
while the Vossian letters will be accepted as valid testimony at all 
events for the middle of the second century. The question of the 
genuineness of the latter will be waived. Ifear that my indecision 


* OCureton’s Corp. Ign., p i y 
t Enseb., Eccl. Theol. ii. i a Seo on this abies paper in the Journal of Philology, 
No. ti, p. 51 seq. 
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on this point will contrast disadvantageously with the certainty 
which is expressed by the author of “ Supernatural Religion.” If.so, 
T am sorry, but I cannot help it.* 

J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 


Nore.—The Author of “Supernatural Religion” has favoured me 
by replying in the Fortnightly to my first article. Pressure of work 
obliges me to defer the brief answer which alone the Reply seems 
to call for. : 


* Tho reader will probably have corrected for himself a misprint, “indicative mood” 
for “infinitive mood,” on p. 187 of my second article ; see p. 4 of the preceding article. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES.. 


I1.—Ta POSTULATES OF THE SCIENCE OF SPACE. 


TN my first lecture* I said that, out of the pictures which are all 

that we can really sce, we imagine a world of solid things ; 
and that this world is constructed so as to fulfil a certain code of 
rules, some called axioms, and some called definitions, and some 
called postulates, and some assumed in the course of demonstra- 
tion, but all laid down in one form or another in Huclid’s Elements 
of Geometry. It is this code of rules that we have to consider 
to-day. I do not, however, propose to take this Book that I have 
mentioned, and to examine one after another the rules as Euclid 
has laid them down or unconsciously assumed them; notwith- 
standing that many things might be said in favour of such a 
course. This Book has been for nearly twenty-two centuries the 
encouragement and guide of that scientific thought which is one 
thing with the progress of man from a worse to a better state. 
The encouragement; for it contained a body of knowledge that 
was really known and could be relied on, and that moreover was 
growing in extent and application. For even atthe time this 
Book was written—shortly after the foundation of the Alexandrian 
Museum—Mathematic was no longer the merely ideal science of 
the Platonic school, but had started on her career of conquest 
over the whole world of Phenomena. The guide; for the aim 
of every scientific studeit of every subject was to bring his 
knowledge of that subject into a form as perfect as that which 
geometry had attained. Far up on the great mountain of Truth, 


* See Contemporary Review for October, 1874. 
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which all the sciences hope to scale, the foremost of that sacred 
sisterhood was scen, beckoning to the rest to follow her. And 
hence she was called, in the dialect of the Pythagoreans, 
“the purifier of the reasonable soul.” Being thus in itself 
at once the inspiration and the aspiration of scientific thought, 
this, Book of Euclid’s has had a history as chequered as 
that of human progress itself. It embodied and systematized the 
truest results of the search after truth that was made by Greck, 
Egyptian, and Hindoo. It presided for nearly eight centuries 
over that promise of light and right that was made by the civilized 
Aryan races on the Mediterranean shores; that promise, whose 
abeyance for nearly as long an interval is so full of warning and 
of sadness for ourselves. It went into exile along with the 
intellectual activity and the goodness of Europe? It was taught, 
and commented upon, and illustrated, and supplemented, by Aral 
and Nestorian, in the Universities of Bagdad and of Cordova. 
From these it was brought back into barbaric Europe by terrified 
students, who dared tell hardly any other thing of what they 
had learned among tlie Saracens. Translated from Arabic into 
Latin, it passed into the schools of Europe, spun out with 
additional cases for every possible variation of the figure, and 
bristling with words which had sounded to Greek cars like the 
babbling of birds in a hedge. At length the Greek text appeared 
and was translated; and, like other Greek authors, Euclid became 
an authority. There had not yet arisen in Europe “ that fruitful 
faculty,” as Mr. Winwood Reade calls it, “with which kindred 
spirits contemplate each others works; which not only takes, but 
gives ; which produces from whatever it receives ; which embraces 
to wrestle, and wrestles to embrace.” Yet it was coming; and 
though that criticism of first principles which Aristotle and 
Ptolemy and Galen underwént waited longer in Euclid’s case 
than in theirs, it came for him at last. .What Vesalius was to 
Galen, what Copernicus was to Ptolemy, that was Lobatchewsky 
to Euclid. There is, indeed, a somewhat instructive parallel 
between the last two cases. Copernicus and Lobatchewsky were 
both of Slavic origin. Each of them has brought about a revolu- 
tion in scientific ideas so great that it can only be compared with 
_ that wrought by the other. And the reason of the transcendent 
importance of these two changes is that they are changes in the 
conception of the Cosmos. Before the time of Copernicus, men 
knew all about the Universe. They could tell you in the schools, 
pat off by heart, all that it was, and what it had been, and what 
it would be. There was the flat earth, with the blue vault of 
heaven resting on it like the dome of a cathedral, and the bright 
cold stars stuck into it; while the sun and planets moved in crystal 
spheres between. Or, among the better informed, the earth was a 
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globe in the centre of the universe, heaven a sphere concentric with 
it; intermediate machinery as before. At any rate, if there was any- 
thing beyond heaven, it was a void space that needed no further 
description. The history of all this could'.be traced back to a 
certain definite time, when it began; behind that was a change- 
less eternity that needed no further history. Its future could be 
predicted in general terms as far forward as a certain epoch, 
about the precise determination of which there were, indeed, dif- 
ferences among the learned. But after that would come again a 
changeless eternity, which was fully accounted for and de- 
scribed. But in any case the Universe was a known thing. Now 
the enormous effect of the Copernican system, and of the astrono- 
mical discoveries that have followed it, is that, in place of this 
knowledge of a little, which was called knowledge of the Uni- 
verse, of Eternity and Immensity, we have now got knowledge 
of a great deal more; but we only call it the knowledge of Here 
and Now. We can tell a great deal about the solar system; 
but, after all, it is our house, and not the city. We can tell some- 
thing about the star-system to which our sun belongs; but after 
all, it is our star-system, and not the Universe. We are talking 
about Here with the consciousness of a There beyond it, which 
we may know some time, but do not at all know now. And 
though the nebular hypothesis tells. us a great deal about the 
history of the solar system, and traces it back for a period com- 
pared with which the old measure of the duration of the Universe 
from beginning to end is not a second to a century, yet we do 
not call this the history of eternity. We may put it all together 
and call it Now, with the consciousness of a Then’ before it, in 
which things were happening that may have left records; but we 
have not yet read them. This, then, was the change effected by 
Copernicus in the idea of the Universe. But there was left 
another to be made. For the laws of space and motion, that we 
are presently going to examine, implied an infinite space and an 
infinite duration, about whose properties as space and time 
everything was accurately known. The very constitution of 
those parts of it which are at an infinite distance from us, “ geo- 
‘metry upon the planc at infinity,” is just as well known, if the 
Euclidian assumptions are true, as the geometry of any portion of 
this room. In this infinite and thoroughly well-known space the 
` Universe is situated during at least some portion of an infinite 
and thoroughly well-known time. So that here we have real 
knowledge of something at least that concerns the Cosmos; 
something that is true throughout the Immensities and the Eter- 
nities. That something Lobatchewsky and his successors have 
taken away. The geometer of to-day knows nothing about the 
nature of actually existing space at an infinite distance; he knows 
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nothing about the properties of this present space in a past or a 
future eternity. He knows, indeed, that the laws assumed by 
Euclid are true with an accuracy that no direct experiment can 
approach, not only in this place where we are, but in places at a 
distance from us that no ‘astronomer has conceived; but he 
‘knows this as of Here and Now; beyond his range is a There and 
Then of which he knows nothing at present, but may ultimately 
come to know more. So, you see, there is a real parallel between 
the work of Copernicus and his successors on the one hand, and 
the work of Lobatchewsky and his successors on the other. In 
both of these the knowledge of Immensity and Eternity is replaced 
by knowledge of Here and Now. And in virtue of these two . 
revolutions, the idea of the Universe, the Macrocosm, the All, as 

subject of human knowledge, and therefore of human interest, has 

fallen to pieces. 

It will now, I think, be clear to you why it will not do to take 
for our present consideration the postulates of geometry as Euclid 

‘has laid them down. ‘While they were all certainly true, there 
might be substituted for them some other group-of equivalent 
propositions; and the choice of the particular set of statements 
that should be used as the groundwork of the science was to a 
certain extent arbitary, being only guided by convenience of 
exposition. But from the moment that the actual truth of these 
assumptions becomes doubtful, they fall of themselves into a 
necessary order and classification; for we then begin to see which 
of them may be true independently of the others. And for the 
purpose of criticizing the evidence for them,-it is essential that 
this natural order should be taken; for I think you will see 
presently that any other order would bring hopeless confusion 
into the discussion. 

Space is divided into parts in many ways. If we consider any 
thing, space is at once divided into the part where that thing is 
and the part where itis not. The water in this glass, for example 
makes a distinction between the space where it is and the space 
where it is not. Now, in order to get from one of these to the 
other you must cross the surface of the water; this surface is the 
boundary of the space where the water is, which separates it 
from the space where it isnot. Every thing, considered as occupy- . 
ing a portion of space, has a surface which separates the space 
where it is from the space where it is not. But now, again, a 
surface may be divided into parts in various ways. Part of the 
surface of this water is against the air, and part is against the 
glass. If you travel over the surface from one of these parts to 
the other, you have to cross the line which divides them; it is 
this circular edge where water, air, and glass meet. Every part 
of a surface is separated from the other parts by a line which 
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bounds it. But now suppose, further, that this glass had been so 
constructed that the part towards you was blue and the part 
towards me was white, as itis now. Then this line, dividing two 
parts of the surface of the water, would itself be divided into 
two parts; there would be a part where it was against the blue 
glass, and a part where it was against the white glass. If you 
travel in thought along that line, so as to get from one of these 
two parts to the other, you have to cross a point which separates 
them, and is the boundary between them. Every part of a line is 
separated from the other parts by points which bound it. So we 
may say altogcether— 

The boundary of a solid (i.e., of a part of space) is-a surface. 

The boundary of a part of a surface is a line. 

The boundaries of a part of a line are points. 

And we are only settling the meanings in which words are to 
beused. But here we may make an observation which is true of 
all space that we are acquainted with: it is that the process ends 
here. There are no parts of a point which are separated from 
one another by the next link in the series. This is also indicated 
by the reverse process. 

For I shall now suppose this point—the last thing that we got 
_ to—to move round the tumbler so as to trace out the line, or 
edge, where air, water, and glass meet. In this way I get a series 
of points, one after another; a series of such a nature that, start- 
ing from any one of them, only two changes are possible that will 
keep it within the series; it’must go forwards, or it must go back- ' 
wards, and each of these is perfectly definite. The linc may then 
be regarded as an aggregate of points. Now, let us imagine, 
further, a change to take place in this line, which is nearly a 
circle. Let us’suppose it to contract towards the centre of the 
circle, until it becomes indefinitely small, and disappears. In so 
doing it will trace out the upper surface of the water, the part 
of the surface where it is in contact with the air. In this way we 
shall get a series of circles one after another—a series of such a 
nature that, starting from any one of them, only two changes are 
possible that will keep it within the series: it must expand, or it 
must contract. This series, therefore, of circles, is just similar to 
the series of points that make one circle; and just as the line is 
regarded as an aggregate of points,so we may regard this surface 
as an ageregate of lmes. But this surface is also in another sense 
an aggregate of points, in being an aggregate of aggregates of 
points. But, starting from a point in the surface, more than two 
changes are possible that will keep it within the surface, for it 
may move in any direction. The surface, then, is an aggregate 
of points of a different kind from the: line. We speak of the line 
as a point-aggregate of one dimension, because, starting from 
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one point, there are only two possible directions of change; so 
that the line can be traced out in one motion. In the same way, 
a surface is a linc-aggregate of one dimension, because it can be 
traced out by one motion of the line; but it is a point-aggregate 
of two dimensions, because, in order to build it up of points, we 
have first to aggregate points into a line, and then lines into a 
surface. It requires two motions of a point to trace it out. 

Lastly, let us suppose this upper surface of the water to move 
downwards remaining always horizontal till it becomes the under 
surface. In so doing it will trace out the part of space occupied 
by the water. We shall thus get a series of surfaces one after 
another, precisely analogous to the series of points which make a 
line, and the series of lines which make a surface. The piece of 
solid space is an aggregate of surfaces, and an aggregate of the 
same kind as the line is of points; it is a surface-aggregate of 
one dimension. But at the same time it is a line-aggregate of 
two dimensions, and a point-aggregate of three dimensions. For 
if you consider a particular line which has gone to make this 
solid, a circle partly contracted and part of the way down, there 
are more than two opposite changes which it can undergo. For 
it can ascend or descend, or expand or contract, or do both 
together in any proportion. It has just as great a variety of 
changes as a point ina surface. And the picce of space is called 
a point-aggregatc of three dimensions, because it takes three 
distinct motions to get it from a point. We must first aggregate 
points into a line, then lines into a surface, then surfaces into a 
solid. 

Now at this step it is clear, again, that the process must stop in 
all the space we know of. For it is not possible to move that 
piece of space in such a way as to change every point in it. 
When we moved-our linc or our surface, the new line or surface 
contained no point whatever that was in the old one; we started 
with ohe aggregate of points, and by moving it we got an 
entircly new aggregate, all the points of which were new. But 
this cannot be done with the solid; so that the process is at an 
end. We arrive, then, at the result that space is of three dimen- 
SLONS, 

Is this, then, one of the postulates of the science of spacc? 
No; it is not. The science of space as we have it deals with 
relations of distance existing in a certain space of three dimen- 
sions, but it does not at all recuire us to assume that no relations 
of distance are possible in aggregates of more than three dimen- 
sions. The fact that there are only three dimensions docs 
regulate the number of books that we write, and the parts of the 
subject that we study ; but it is not itself a postulate of the 
xcicnee. We investigate a certain space of three dimensions, on 
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the hypothesis that it has certain elementary properties; and it is 
the assumptions of these elementary properties that are the real 
postulates of the science of space. To these I now proceed. 
The first of them is concerned with points,.and with the 
_ relation of space to them. We spoke of a line as an aggregate of 
points. Now there are two kinds of aggregates, which are 
called respectively continuous and discrete. If you consider this 
line the boundary of part of the surface of the water, you will 
find yourself believing that between any two points of it you can 
put more points of division, and between any two of these more 
again, and so on; and you do not believe there can be any end 
to the process. We may express that by saying you believe that 
between any two points of the line there is an infinite number of 
other points. But now here is an aggregate of marbles, which, 
regarded as an aggregate, has many characters of resemblance 
with the aggregate of points. It is a series of marbles, one 
after another; and if we take into account the relations of next- 
ness or contiguity which they possess, then there are only two 
changes possible from one of them as we travel along the serics ; 
we must go to the next in front, or to the next behind. But yet 
it is not true that between any two of them there is an in- 
finite number of other marbles; between these two, for example, 
there are only three. There, then, is a distinction at once 
between the two kinds of aggregates. Butthere is another, which 
was pointed out by Aristotle in his Physics and made the basis of 
a definition of continuity. I have here a row of two different 
kinds of marbles, some white and some black. This aggregate is 
divided into two parts, as we formerly supposed the line to be. 
In the case of the line, the boundary between the two parts 
is a point, which is the element of wlïch the line is an aggregate. 
In this case before us, a marble is the element; but here we 
cannot say that the boundary between the two parts is a marble. 
The boundary of the white parts is a white marble, and the 
boundary of the black parts is a black marble; these two 
adjacent parts have different boundaries. Similarly, if instead 
of arranging my marbles in a series, I spread them out 
on a surface, I may have this aggregate divided into two portions, 
a white portion and a black portion; but the boundary of the’ 
white portion is a row of white marbles, and the boundary of the 
black portion is a row of black marbles. And lastly, if I made a 
heap of white marbles, and put black marbles on the top of them, 
I should have a discrete aggregate of three dimensions divided 
into two parts ; the boundary of the white part would be a layer 
of white marbles, and the boundary of the black part would be 
a layer of black marbles. In all these cases of discrete aggre- ° 
gates, when they are divided into two parts, the two 
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adjacent parts have different boundaries. But if you come 
to consider an aggregate that you believe to be con- 
tinuous, you will see that you think of two adjacent parts 
as having the same boundary. What is the boundazy between 
water andairhere? Isit water? No; for there would still have 
to be a boundary to divide that water from the air. For the 
same reason it cannot be air. I don’t want you at present to 
think of the actual physical facts by the aid of any molecular 
theories ; -I want you only to think of what appears to be, in order 
to understand clearly a conception that we all have. Suppose 
the things actually in contact. If, however much we magnified . 
them, they still appeared to be thoroughly homogeneous, the water 
filling up a certain space, the air an adjacent’ space; if this held 
good indefinitely through all degrees of conceivable magnifying ; 
“then we could not say that the surface of the water was a layer 
of water and the surface of air a layer of air; we should have to 
say that the some surface was surface of both of them, and was 
itself neither one nor the other—that this surface occupied no 
space at all. Accordingly Aristotle defined the conzinuous as 
that of which two adjacent parts have the same boundary; ‘and 
the discontinuous or discrete as that of which two adjacent parts 
have different boundaries.* 

Now the first postulate of the science of space is that it is a 
continuous aggregate of points, and not a discrete aggregate. 
And this postulate—which I shall call the postulate of continuity 
—is really involved in those three of the sixt postulates of Euclid 
for which Robert Simson has retained the name of postulate. 
You will see, on a little reflection, that a discrete aggregate of 
points could not be so arranged that any two of them should be 
relatively situated to one another in exactly the same manncr, so 
that any two points might be joined by a straight line which 
should always bear the same definite relation to them. And the 
same difficulty occurs in regard to the other two postulates. But 
perhaps the most conclusive way of shewing that this postulate 

_ is really assumed by Euclid is to adduce the proposition he proves, 
that every finite straight lme may be bisected. Now tais could 
not be the case if it consisted of an odd number of separate 
points. As the first of the postulates of the science of space, 
then, we must reckon this postulate of Continuity ; according to 


_* Phys. Ause. V. 3, p. 227, ed. Bekker Tò dé ouvexis è gore ptv Smep EA Tl, Aéyw 
Delva cuvexés Brav TaÙTò yernrat ral ey Tò éxorépou wépas ols drrovrat, kal orep 
onpalvet Toŭvopa, cuvéxntat. Totro čoùx olov re buoiy Byrow eyar roiv érxdrouw. 

A little further on he makes the important remark that ón the hypothesis of con- 
tinnity a line is not made up of points in the same way that a whole is mado up of parts. 
VL L p. 231. *Adévaroy ek dBiarpéraoy elvat vt ovvexés, oloy ypayphy ex oreypay, 
elrep h ypapuh pèv cuvexés, $ h orvyph Dè adialperor. 

t See De Morgan, in Smith’s Dict. of Biography and 3 Mytholozy, Art. Fuelid; and in 
the English Cyclopedia, Art. Axiom. 
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which two adjacent portions of space, or of a surface, or of a 
line, have the same boundary, viz.—a surface, a line, or a point; 
and between every two points on a line there is an infinite number 
of intermediate points. 

The next postulate is that of Elementary Flatness. You know 
that if you get hold of a small piece of a very large circle, it 
seems to you nearly straight. So, if you were to take any curved 
line, and magnify it very much, confining your attention to a 
small piece of it, that piece would seem straighter to- you than 
the curve did before it was magnified. At least, you can easily 
conceive a curve possessing this property, that the more you mag- 
nify it, the straighter it gets. Such a curve would possess the 
property of elementary flatness. In the same way, if you per- 
ceive a portion of the surface of a very large sphere, such as the 
carth, it appears to you to be flat. If, then, you take a sphere of, 
say a foot diameter, and magnify it more and more, you will find 
that the more you magnify it the flatter it gets. And you may 
easily suppose that this process would go on indefinitely; that 
the curvature would become less and less the more the surface 
was magnified. Any curved surface which is such that the more 
you magnify it the flatter it gets, is said to passess the property 
of elementary flatness, But if every succeeding power of our 
imaginary microscope disclosed new wrinkles and inequalities 
without end, then we should say that the surface did not possess 
the property of elementary flatness. 

But how am I to explain how solid space can have this property 
of elementary flatness? Shall I leave it as a mere analogy, and 
say that it is the same kind of property as this of the curve and 
surface, only in three dimensions instead of one or two? [think 
I can get a little nearer to it than that; at all events I will try. 

If we start to go out from a point on a surface, there is a certain 
choice of directions in which we may go. These directions make 
certain angles with one another.- We may suppose a certain 
direction to start with, and then gradually alter that by turning it 
‘ round the point: we find thus a single series of directions in . 
which we may start from the point. According to our first postu- 
late, it is a continuous series of directions. Now when I speak of 
a direction of starting from the point, I mean a direction of 
starting; I say nothing about the subsequent path. Two different 
paths may have the same direction at starting; in this case they 
will touch at the point; and there is an obvious difference between 
two paths which touch and two paths which meet and form an 
angle. Here, then, is an aggregate of directions, and they can be 
changed into one another. Moreover, the changes by which they 
pass into one another have magnitude, they constitute distance- 
relations; and the amount of change necessary to tum one of 
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them into another is called the angle between them. Itis involved 
in this postulate that we are considering, that angles can be com- 
pared in respect of magnitude. But this is notall. If we go 
on changing a direction of start, it will, after a certain amount of 
turning, come round into itself again, and be the same direction. 
On every surface which has the property of elementary flatness, 
the amount of turning necessary to take a direction all round into 
its first position is the same for all points of the surface. I will 
> now show you a surface which at one point of it has not this 
property. J take this circle of paper from which a sector has been 
cut out, and bend it round so as to join the edges; in this way 
I form a surface which is called a cone. Now on all points of this 
surface but one, the law of elementary flatness holds good. At 
the vertex of the cone, however, notwithstanding that there is an. 
aggregate of directions in which you may start, such that by con- 
tinuously changing one of them you may get it round into its 
original position, yet the whole amount of change necessary to 
effect this is not the same at the vertex as it is at any other point 
of the surface. And this you can see at once when I unroll it; 
for only part of the directions in the plane have been included in 
the cone. At this point of the cone, then, it does not possess the 
property of elementary flatness; and. no amount of magnifying 
would ever-make a cone seem flat at its vertex. 

. To apply this to solid space, we must notice that here also 
there is a choice of directions in which you may go out from any 
point; but it is a much greater choice than a surface gives you. 
Whereas in a surface the aggregate of directions is only of one 
dimension, in solid space it is of two dimensions. But here also 
there are distance-relations, and the aggregate of directions may 
be divided into parts which have quantity. For example, the 
directions which start from the vertex of this cone are divided 
into those which go inside thé cone, and those which go outside 
the cone. The part of the aggregate which is inside the cone is 
called a solid angle. Now in those spaces of three dimensions 
which have the property of elementary flatness, the whole amount 
of solid angle round one point is equal to the whole amount 
round another point. Although the space need not be exactly 
similar to itself in all parts, yet the aggregate of directions round 
one point is exactly similar to the aggregate of directions round 
another point, if the space has the property of elementary 
flatness. f 

How does Euclid assume this postulate of Elementary Flat- 
ness? In his fourth postulate he has expressed it so simply and 
clearly, that you will wonder how anybody could make all this 
fuss. He says, “ All right angles are equal.” 

Why could I not have adopted this at once, and saved a great 
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deal of trouble? Because it assumes the knowledge of a surface 
possessing the property of elementary flatness in all its points. 
Unless such a surface is first made out to exist, and the definition 
of a right angle is restricted to lines drawn upon it—for there is 
no necessity for the word straight in that definition—the postulate 
in Euclid’s form is obviously not true. I can make two lines 
cross at the vertex of a cone so that the four adjacent angles 
shall be equal, and yet not one of them equal to a right angle. 

I pass on to the third postulate of the science of space—the 
postulate of Superposition. According to this postulate a body 
can be moved about in space without altering its size or shape. 
This seems obvious enough, but itis worth while to examine a 
little closely into the meaning of it. We must define what we 
mean by size and by shape. Now, when we say that a body can 
be moved about without altering its size, we mean that it can be 
so moved as to keep unaltered the length of all the lines in it. 
This postulate therefore involves that lines can be compared in 
respect of magnitude, or that they have a length independent of 
position ; precisely as the former one involved the comparison of 
angular magnitudes. And when we say that a body can be 
moved about without altering its shape, we mean that it can be 
so moved as to kcep unaltered all the angles in it. Now it is not 
necessary to make mention of the motion of a body, althougli 
that is the easiest way of expressing and of conceiving this 
postulate; but we may, if we like, express it entirely in terms 
which belong to space, and that we should do in this way. Sup- 
pose a figure to have been constructed in some portion of space ; 
say that a triangle has been drawn whose sides are the shortest 
distances between its angular points. Thenif in any other portion 
of space two points are taken whose shortest distance is equal to 
a side of the triangle, and at one of them an angleis made equal 
to one of the angles adjacent to that side, and a line of shortest 
distance drawn equal to the corresponding side of the original 
triangle, the distance from the extremity of this to the other of 
the two points will be cqual to the third side of the original 
triangle, and the two will be equal in allrespects; or generally, if 
a figure has been constructed anywhere, another figure, with all 
its lines and all its angles equal to the corresponding lines and 
angles of the first, can be constructed anywhere else. Now 
this is exactly what is meant by the principle of superposition 
employed by Euclid to prove the proposition that I have 
just mentioned. And we may state it again in this short form— 
All parts of space are exactly alike. 

But this postulate carries with it a most important consequence. 
It enables us to make a pair of most fundamental definitions— 
those of the plane and of the straight line. In order to explain 
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how these come out of it when itis granted, and how they cannot 
be made when it is not granted, I must here say some thing more 
about the nature of the postulate itsclf, which might otherwise 
have been left until we come to criticize it. 

We have stated the postulate as referring to solid space. But 
a similar property may exist in surfaces. Herc, for instance, is 
part of the surface of a sphere. Now, if I draw any figure [like 
upon. this, I can suppose it to be moved about in any way upon 
the sphere, without alteration of its sizce or shape. Ifa figure has 
been drawn on any part of the surface of a sphere, a figure cqual 
to it in all respects may be drawn on any other part of the 
surface. Now I say that this property belongs to the surface 
itself, is a part of its own internal economy, and does not depend 
in any way upon its relation to space of three dimensions, For I 
can pull it about and bend it in all manner of ways, so as alto- 
gcther to alter ‘its relation to solid space; and yet, if I do not 
stretch it, or tear it, I make no difference whatever in the length of 
any lines upon it, or in the size of any angles upon it.* I do notin 
any way alter the figures drawn upon it, or the possibility of drawing 
figures uponit, so far as their relations with the surface itself are concerned, 
This property of the surface, then, could be ascertained by people 
who lived entirely in it, and were absolutely ignorant of a third 
dimension. As a point-aggregate of two dimensions, it has in 
itself properties determining the distance-relations of the points 
upon it, which are absolutely independent of the existence of any 
points which are not upon it. 

Now here is a surface which has-not that property. You 
observe that it is not of the same shape all over, and that some 
parts of it are more curved than other parts. If you drew a 
figure upon this surface; and then tried to move it about, you 
would find that it was impossible to do so without altering the 
size and shape of the figure. Some parts of it would have _ 
to expand, some to contract, the lengths of the lines could not all 
be kept the same, the angles would not hit it off together. And 
. this property of the surface—that its parts arc different from one 
another—is a property of the surface itself, a part of its internal 
economy, absolutely independent of any relations it may have 
with space outside of it. For, as with the other one, I can pull it 
about in sorts of ways, and, so long as I do not stretch it or tear 
it, I make no alteration in the length of lines drawn upon it or in 
the size of the angles. 


* This figuro was made of linen, starched upon a spherical surface, and taken off 
when dry. That mentioned m the next paragraph was similarly stretched upon tho 
irregular surface of the head of a bust. For durability these models should be mado” 
of two thicknesses of linen starched together m such a way that the fibres of one 
bisect the angles between the fibres of the other, and the odgo should ho bound by a 
thin slip of paper. They will then retain their curvature unaltered for x long time. 
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’ Here, then, is an intrinsic difference between these two 
surfaces, as surfaces. They are both pomt-aggregates of two 
dimensions; but the points in them have certain relations of 
distance (distance measured always on the surface), and these 
relations of distance are not the same in one case as they are 
in the other. 

Now these people, living in the surface, and having no idea of a 
third dimension, might, without suspecting that third dimension 
at all, make a very accurate determination of the nature of their’ 
locus in quo. If the people who lived on the surface of the sphere were 
to measure the angles of a triangle, they would find them exceed 
two right angles by a quantity proportional to the area of the 
triangle. This excess of the angles above two right angles, being 
divided by the area of the triangle, would be found to give 
exactly the same quotient at all parts of the sphere. That. 
quotient is called tho curvature of the surface; and we say that 
a sphere is a surface of uniform curvature. But if the people 
living on this irregular surface were to do the same thing, they 
would not find quite the same result. The sum of the angles 
would, indeed, differ from two right angles, but sometimes in 
excess, and sometimes in defect, according to the part of the 
surface where they were. And though for small triangles in any - 
one neighbourhood the excess or defect would be nearly pro- 
portional to the area of the triangle, yet the quotient obtained 
by dividing this excess or defect by the area of the triangle . 
would vary from one part of the surface to axiother. In other 
words, the curvature of this surface varies from point to point ; it 
is sometimes positive, sometimes negative, sometimes nothing 
at all. 

But now comes the important difference. When I speak of a 
triangle, what do I suppose the sides of that triantle to be? 

_ If take two points near enough together upon a surface, and 
stretch a string between them, that string will take up a certain 
definite position upon the surface, marking the line of shortest 
distance from one point to the other. Such a line is called a 
geodesic line. It is a line determined by the intrinsic properties 
of the surface, and not by its relations with external space. The 
line would still be the shortest line, however the surface were 
pulled about without stretching or tearing. A geodesic line may 
be produced, when a piece of it is given; for we may take one of 
the points, and, keeping the string stretched, make it go round in 
a sort of circle until the other end has turned through two right 
angles. The new position will then be a prolongation of the 

“same geodesic line. 

In speaking of a triangle, then, I meant a triangle whose sides 
are geodesic lines. But in the case of a spherical surface—or, 
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more generally, of a surface of constant curvature—these geo- 
desic lines have another and most important property. They are 
straight, so far as the surface is concerned. On this surface a 
figure niay be moved about without altering its size or shape. It 
is possible, therefore, to draw a line which shall be of the same 
shape all along and on both sides. That is to say, if you take a 
piece of the surface on one side of such a line, you may slide it all 
along the line, and it will fit; and you may turn it round and 
apply it to the other side, and it will fit there also. This is 
Leibnitz’s definition of a straight line, and, yow see, it has no 
meaning except in the case of a surface of constant curvature, a 
surface all parts of which are alike. 

Now let us consider the corresponding things in solid space. 
In this also we may have geodesic lines; namely, lines produced 
by stretching a string between two points, But we may also 
have geodesic surfaces; and they are produced in this manner. 
Suppose we have a point on a surface, and this surface 
possesses the property of elementary flatness. Then among 
all the directions of starting from the point, there are 
some which start in the surface, and do not make an angle with it. 
Let all these be ptolohged into geodesics; then we may imagine 
one of these geodesics to travel round and coincide with all the 
others in turn. In so doing it will trace out a surface which 
is called geodesic surface. Now in a particular ‘case where a 
space of three dimensions has the property of superposition, or 
is all over alike, these geodesic surfaces are planes. That is to 
say, since the space is all over alike, these surfaces are also of the 

“same shape all over and on both sides; which is Leibnitz’s defini- 

tion of a plane. If you take a piece of space on one side of 
such a plane, partly bounded by the plane, you may slide it all 
over the plane, and it will fit; and you may turn it round and 
apply it to the other side, and it will fit there also. Now, it 1s 
clear that this definition will have no meaning unless the third 
postulate be granted. So we may say when the postulate of 
Superposition is true, then there are planes and straight lines ; and 
they are defined as being of the same shape throughout and on 
both sides. 

It is found that the whole geometry of a space of three dimen- 
sions is known when we know the curvature of three geodesic 
surfaces‘at every point. The third postulate requires that the 
curvature of all geodesic maces should be everywhere equal to 
the same quantity. 

I pass to the fourth ondis which I call the postulate of 
Similarity. According to this postulate, any figure may be magni- 
fied or diminished in any degree without altering its shape. If 
any figure has been constructed in one part of space, it may be 
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reconstructed to any scale whatever in any other part of space, 
so that no one of the angles shall be altered, though all the 
lengths of lines will of course be altered. This seems to bea 
sufficiently obvious induction from experience; for we have all 
frequently seen different sizes of the same shape; and it has the 
advantage of embodying the fifth and sixth of Euclid’s postulates 
in a single principle, which bears a great resemblance in form to 
that of Superposition, and may be used in the same manner. , 
It is easy to show that it involves the two postulates of Euclid: ~ 

“Two straight lines cannot enclose a space,” and “ Lines in one ' 

plane which never meet make equal angles with every other line.” 

This fourth postulate is equivalent to the assumption that the 
constant curvature of the geodesic surfaces is zero; or the third 
and fourth may be put together, and we shall then say that the 
three curvatures of space are all of them zcro at every point. 

The supposition made by Lobatchewsky was, that the three 
first postulates were truc, but not the fourth. Of the two Eu- 
clidian postulates included in this, he admitted one, viz., that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, or that two lines which once 
diverge go on diverging for ever. But he left out the postulate 
about parallels, which may be stated in this form. If through a 
point outside of a straight line there be drawn another, indefi- 
nitely produced both ways; and if we tum this second one 
round so as to make the point of intersection travel along 
the first line, then at the very instant that this point 
of intersection disappears at one end it will reappear at the other, 
and there is only one position in which tlic lines do not intersect. 
Lobatchewsky supposed, instead, that there was a finite angle 
through which the second line must be turned after the point of 
intersection had disappeared at one ond, befare it reappeared at 
the other. For all positions of the second line within this angle 
there is then no intersection. In the two limiting positions, when 
the lines have just done meeting at one ond, and when they are 
just going to meet at the other, they are called parallel; so that 
two lines can be drawn through a fixed point parallel to a given 
straight line. The angle between these two depends in a certain 
way upon the distance of the point from the lne. The sum of 
the angles of a triangle is less than two right angles by a quantity 
proportional to the area of the triangle. The whole of this 
geometry is worked out in the style of Euclid, and ‘the most 
interesting conclusions are arrived at; particularly in the theory 
of solid space, in which a surface turns up which is not plane 
relatively to that space, but which, for purposes,of drawing figures 
upon it, is identical with the Euclidian plane. 

It was Riemann, however, who first accomplished the task of 
analyzing all the assumptions of geometry, and shewing which 
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of them were independent. This very disentangling and separa- 
tion of them is sufficient to deprive them for the geometer of 
their exactness and necessity; for the process by which it is 
effected consists in shewing the possibility of conceiving these 
suppositions one by one to be untrue; whereby it is clearly made 
out how much is supposed. But it may be worth while to state 
formally the case for and against them. 

When it is maintained, then, that we know these postulates 
to be universally true, in virtue of certain deliverances of our 
consciousness, it is implied that these deliverances could not 
exist, except upon the supposition that the postulates are true. 
If it can be shown, then, from experience that our consciousness 
would tell us exactly the same things if the postulates are not 
true, the ground of their validity will be taken away. But this 
is a very easy thing te show. 

That same faculty which tells you that space is continuous, 
tells you that this iater is continuous, and that the motion per- 
ceived in a wheel of life is continuous. Now we happen to know 
that if we could magnify this water as much again as the best - 
microscopes can magnify it; we should perceive its granular 
structure. And what happens in a wheel of life is discovered by 
stopping the machine. Even apart, then, from our knowledge 
of the way nerves act in carrying messages, it appears that we 
have no means of knowing anything more about an aggregate 
than that it is too fine-grained for us to perceive its discontinuity, 
if it has any. 

Nor can we, in general, receive a conception as positive know- 
ledge, which is itself founded merely upon inaction. For the 
conception of a continuous thing is of that which looks just the 
same however much you magnify it. We may conceive the 
magnifying to go on to a certain extent without change, and 
then, as it were, leave it going on, without taking the trouble to 
doubt about the changes that may ensue. 

In regard to the second postulate, we have merely to point to 
the example of polished surfaces. The smoothest surface that can 
be made is the one most completely covered with the minutest 
ruts and furrows. Yet geometrical constructions can be made 
with extreme accuracy upon such a surface, on the supposition 
that it isan exact plane. If therefore, the sharp points, edges, and 
furrows of space are only small enough, there, will be nothing to 
hinder our conviction of its elementary flatness. It has even been 
remarked by Riemann that we must not shrink from this suppo- 
sition if it is found useful in explaining physical phenomena. 

The first two postulates may therefore be doubted on the side 
of the very small. We may put the third and fourth together, and 
doubt them on the side of the very great. For if the property of 
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elementary flatness exist on the average, the deviations from it 
being, as we have supposed; too small to be perceived, then, what- 
ever were the true nature of space, we should have exactly the 
conceptions of it which we now have, if only the regions we can 
get at were small in comparison with the areas of curvature. If 
we suppose the curvature to vary in an irregular manner, the 
effect of it might be very considerable in a triangle formed by the 
nearest fixed stars; but if we suppose it approximately uniform 
to the limit of telescopic reach, it will be restricted to very much 
narrower limits. I cannot perhaps do better than conclude by 
describing to you as well as I can what is the nature of things on 
the supposition that the curvature of all space is nearly uniform 
and positive. 

In this case the universe, as known, is again a valid conception ; 
for the extent of space is a finite number of cubic miles.’ And 
_ this.comes about in a curious way. If you were to. start in any 
direction whatever, and move in that direction in a perfect 
straight line according to the definition of Leibnitz; after 
travelling a most prodigious distance, to which the parallactic 
unit—200,000 times the diameter of the earth’s orbit—would be 
only a few steps, you would arrive at—this place. Only, if you 
had started upwards, you would appear from below. Now, one of 
two things would be true. Either, when you had got half way 
on ‘your journey, you came to a place that is opposite to this, 
and which you must have gone through, whatever direction you 
started in; or else all paths you could have taken diverge entirely 
from each other till they meet again at this place. In the former 
case, every two straight lines in a plane meetin two points, in the 
latter they meet only in one. Upon this supposition of a positive 
curvature, the whole of geometry is far more complete and 
interesting; the principle of duality, instead of half breaking 
down over metric relations, applies to all propositions without ex- 
ception. In fact, I do not mind confessing that I personally have 
often found relief from the dreary infinities of homaloidal space 
in the consoling nope that, after all, this other may be the true 
state of things. 

* The assumptions here made about the Zusammenhang of space are the simplest ones, 


but even the finite extent does not follow necessarily from uniform positive curvature ; 
as Riemann seems to have supposed. . 


W. K. CLIFFORD. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THORNDALE” 


HE author of “Thorndale” should not be forgotten. A more 

_ thoughtful, graceful, and well-informed writer has not 
adorned our recent literature. Comparatively with some names 
occupying intellectual prominence, William Smith is peerless in 
the quality both of his thought and style, and it is strange there- 
fore thai he is not better known, and his writings more widely 
appreciated. This is the more strange that, as a writer, he is 
essentially modern, closely allied to all that is best in the present 
tendency of scientific culture, and inspired by its highest spirit of 
progressive hopefulness. The author of “ Thorndale,” of“ Graven- 
hurst,’ and of the later Essays on “Knowing and Feeling: a 
Contribution to Psychology,” is not merely a thinker of rare 
subtlety and richness of philosophical insight, but he is a thinker 
steeped in all the new scientific ideas, and capable of handling 
them with the easy, expansive grasp of a master. But then, as 
he himself said, he led “an obscure life under an obscure name.” * 
Smith’s nature was a deeply modest and retiring one. He shrunk 
from publicity of all kinds. He belonged to no clique, or school, 
or propaganda. His life was a life of thought for its own sake. 
The speculative child of his own age, he caught at all its hues 
of opinion, and faithfully reflected their “conflict” in his own 
mental activity; but this he did as a solitary thinker, with no 


* “Gravenhurst,” p. 272. 
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aim but to find the truth, or some opening towards the truth, 
for himsclf or others. He had no mission, no clear message to 
proclaim, no very definite doctrine of which he was confidently — 
proud. He was all his days searching along lines of speculation, 
which he held firmly, and brought into clearer meaning; but he 
cannot be said to have worked out a system, and even his most 
, confident conclusions are suggestive rather than dogmatic. He 
always steps with the modesty of an inquirer, and there is the 
whisper of expectancy in his fullest utterances. If he is imbued 
with the modern spirit, he has yet nothing of its aggressiveness. 
His is rather the chivalry of an older order of thought, which is 
deferential to all, and puts its own claims gladly behind others. 

Yet there is too much real life of thought in “ Thorndale” and 
other writings, to allow them to be forgotten. The singular 
pwity .and beauty-of the authors style; the pensive if often 
baffled cagerness of his imaginative insight; his clear love of 
truth, and the rich light of higher feeling and devout enthusiasm, 
which never fails him, even when sounding the most perilous 
depths, must always make him a favourite with students of that 
“ divine philosophy” which is 


€ Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s 1 uto. 


Lacking in mass and consistency of thought, he may never 
‘ occupy the foreground, but he is almost certain to hold a higher 
niche in the Temple of Philosophy than he yet enjoys. Without 
any formal design of forwarding such a result, but rather merely 
to express my own pleasure in his books, and to criticize their 
main lines of thought, I propose to make them the subject of a 
brief study. Iam encouraged especially to do this in connection 
with a memoir written by his widow, and recently printed “for 
private circulation.” The Essays on “Knowing and Feeling ”— 
the last and not the least interesting of his philosophical labours— 
appear as a prefix to this volume,” 

The circumstances in which the memoir appears forbid anything 
like criticism, but I should be doing injustice to my own feelings 
as well as the feelings of all who have read it, if I did not, in a 
single word, advert to the charm and grace of its execution and 
the felicity of affectionate yet reticent feeling which breathes 
throughout its pages. 

William Henry Smith was born at North End, Hammersmith, 
in the first month of 1808, in circumstances of apparent affluence. 
His father had carly made a fortune “sufficient for his wants,” and 
retired from business. He is described as a man of “strong natural 


* Tho Essays aro four in all, and threo of them, just before tho author’s death, had 
appeared in this Review. 
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intelligence,” “peculiarly fond of quiet and of books, gentle yet 
law-giving, the recognized head of his home.” His mother was of 
German extraction, with an inherited vein of mysticism, derived 
from a father devoted to the study of Jacob Boehme, “a woman of 
a quiet primitive type, full of ideal piety, wrapped up in the home 
and the family.” Smith’s early home at Hammersmith was evi- 
dently a happy one. There was a large garden where he played 
“under the scarlet and purple blossoms of the fuchsias,” and at hand ` 
was the London Road, along which came at night no fewer than 
seven mail coaches, “the earth tingling with the musical tread 
of the horses,” and the dark-red coaches gleaming with their 
vivid lamps in the distance. These and other things made a 
pleasantly exciting impression upon the boy’s imaginative nature,so . 
that he recalls them in after years in minute details in a notice of 
Mr. Knight’s Reminiscences. His first sorrow came from his being 
sent to school, where he encountered many older boys, “who 
appeared to him—and probably were—boisterous and brutal.” He 
could not “kneel night and morning beside his: little bed without 
jeers and taunts and. rough dissuasives.” But he only prayed in 
consequence “the more resolutely. The unflinching spirit that, 
throughout life followed after truth at any cost was even then 
awake in the lonely and sorrowful child.” A change of school 
brought him relief from such coarse annoyances, but less efficient 
instruction. He went to Radley Hall, near Abingdon, now a High 
Church establishment, but then-a “Dissenting school; the head 
master a Dissenter, who seemed to have little vocation for his office 
beyond failure in some former business.” Here his quickness and 
cleverness soon placed him at the head of the school, and he 
seems to have done very much what he liked. He drove about 
in a pony carriage with the “amiable and popular wife” of the head 
master, and began the study of Byron, whose gloomy imaginative- 
ness wrought powerfully on his youthful mind. His devotional 
feelings, which opposition had only stimulated, here grew com- 
paratively cold, and “retired out of sight” in the presence of the 
religious profession which pervaded the establishment. 

In 1821 he went to Glasgow College. He was only fourteen, 
but his elder brother, to whom he was greatly attached, was there, 
and he accompanied him. Here he seems to‘have thoroughly en- 
joyed himself, and remembered ever afterwards his “intrcduction to 
Scotch collops and the ambrosial sweetness of the first glass of 
Edinburgh ale.” A clever student (now 4 bishop) shared the 
lodgings of the two brothers. John Sterling was one of their 
intimate associates, and much eager conversing and debating went 
on in the happy student group. Now for the first time in contact 
with “Scotch metaphysics,” Smith, as he used to say, “ got thinking.” 
Tt was one of his supreme enjoyments to hear Chalmers preach, and 
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the fervent eloquence of the Scotch divine; then at the height of 
his oratorical enthusiasm and reputation, remained one of his most 
vivid memories. He had no Episcopal prejudices to surmount in 
his admiration of the great Presbyterian preacher. He had been 
in the habit of attending the Independent Chapel at Hammersmith, 
although the family also attended the parish church once a day. 
He was then, and continued through life, something of a Voluntary, 
and, “as a matter of taste, preferred the simple Presbyterian service.” 
The “old theological foundations,” however, began to be shaken 
as early as his Glasgow career, and his admiration of Chalmers did 
not check his youthful doubts. 

Unhappily, the death of his father in the beginning of 1823, 
and symptoms of delicate health, interrupted the course of his 
University studies. He passed from College to a lawyer’s office— 
the office of Mr. Sharon Turner, “the Anglo-Saxon historian, who 
was by profession an attorney.” Like so many with his tastes, he 
hated office drudgery, and often said afterwards that the years he 
thus spent were “ the most tedious and profitless of his existence.” 
The Byronic fever which had entered into his veins, seems at this 
time to have intensified and reached its crisis. His natural pen- 
sivéness deepened to despondency, and grew with his uncongenial 
circumstances. As he himself says :— 


“ The ivy grew everywhere. It spread unhindered on my path, it stole 
unchecked upon my dwelling, it obscured the light of day, and embowered 
the secluded tenant in a fixed and stationary gloom. .... In this moody 
condition of my soul, every trifling disgust, every casual vexation, though 
disregarded of themselves, could summon up a dismal train of violent and 
afflicting meditations.” —(Memonr, p. 146.) 


The theological doubts which had begun in Glasgow, added in 
their darkening perplexity to his desponding humour, and he 
- appears to have sought mental solace in a visit to Switzerland. 
Gradually, as with all healthy natures, the gloom disappeared ; 
but this period of his life is especially undated, and the steps by 
which he passed out of the shadow are not clearly to be traced. 
He has himself recorded that a man is wiser for having passed 
through the Byronic phase; for having felt it, and risen above it; 
and that “it is a sort of moral conversion when a youthful mind 
turns from a too exclusive admiration of Byron’s genius to the 
pages of Wordsworth.” 

His career as a writer began apparently with his return to a 
healthier state. His first literary efforts associated him with his 
old fellow-student John Sterling,and his frend Maurice. Together, . 
the three undertook the resuscitation of the Literary Gazette, and 
with such success that Colburn, the publisher, was gladtotake it off 
their hands, and it thenceforth became merged in the Athenceum, 
Smith’s papers appeared under the head of the “Wool-gatherer,” 


s 
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and at once attracted attention from the delicacy and finish of 
their style. Sterling’s father, the “Thunderer” of The Times, said 
of them that “such pure and elegant English had not been written 
since the days of Addison.” At this time, also, he became associated, 
in the Union Debating Society, with Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. H. L. Bulwer (afterwards Lord Dalling), Mr. Romilly 
(Lord Romilly, recently deceased), and Sir Henry Taylor, author of 
“Philip van Artevelde.” He attended the debates, and took part 
in them. His brother-in-law, Mr. Weigall, remembers particularly 
one occasion, when John Stuart Mill was in the chair, and the 
debate was of unusual eloquence, that Smith spoke “chiefly in 
reply to Sir H. Taylor, very forcibly, but not with his usual 
gentleness.” 
To this period also belong his early poems “Guidoine,” and 
“ Solitude.” He has himself described their fate in “Thorndale” by 
the lips of Luxmore, there sketched as “the Poet.” It was his great 
ambition to be enrolled amongst the poets; and bitter, therefore, 
. was his disappointment when, “after long and elaborate preparation, 
he found that all his melody and all his metaphors were unable to 
arrest the attention of the world. From the tribunal of public 
opinion,” he adds, “there is here no appeal.” And having dug a hole 
in his garden “in the dead of night,” he deposited his unsold poems 
ina nameless grave. “ Dust to dust!” he exclaimed, as he covered 
them up, and stamped the freshly-turned mould level with the sur- 
rounding soil. The Byronic moodiness was still lord of his heart. 
He was as yet too self-absorbed for healthy poetic work, or for the 
best work of any kind that was in him. The same excess of sclf- 
introspection is found in his first prose work, written about the 
same time, but not published till 1835—a “philosophical romance,” 
under the name of “Ernesto.” Passages are given in the memoir 
from this early romance, marked by the ssveet, graceful flow of style 
that subsequently distinguished him, and his peculiar vein of 
saddened thoughtfulness indicating great truths, rather than 
clearly expressing them; but also by a certain juvenility and 
effusiveness, which may very well account for its neglect. 

In 1836 and 1837 William Smith wrote several articles for the 
Quarterly Review, which were highly prized by Mr. Lockhart, at 
that time editor. He seems also immediately before then to 
have given a course of lectures at Kensington, which so much 
interested Mr. John S. Mill, that he wrote about them twenty 
years afterwards to the lecturer. In 1838 he was called to the 
Bar of the Middle Temple, and although he cannot be said to have 
heartily taken to his profession, he always found “a most vivid’ in- 
terest in the history and philosophy of jurisprudence.” This is every- 
where apparent in his more elaborate writings, and conspicuously so 
in the first of them, published in the following year (1839), and which 
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was, at the same time, the first effort of his pen that fixed any degree 
of public attention upon his name. This was, “A Discourse on the 
Ethics of the School of Paley,” ʻa thin, scholarly-looking octavo of 
eighty-six pages in all, The volume is well known to students of 
ethics, and Professor Ferrier is said to have greatly admired it, 
although it may be doubtful how far he valued it as an “attack 
upon. Cudworth’s doctrine.” It is only in a very indirect way that 
it can be said to meddle with Cudworth. The champion of in- 
tuitive morality more immediately in the view of the essayist, is 
evidently Butler, to whom he more than once distinctly alludes. 

Smith’s Ethical Theory will afterwards be noticed. In the 
meantime it may be said that this ingenious Essay has an 
interest independently of the theory which it advocates. Its 
polemic is certainly not its strong point. It cannot be said 
now, nor could it have been said in Smith’s time, that any 
school maintains the moral sentiment in its fully developed 
form to be “a separate clement in our mental constitution.” 
All must allow for the growth of this sentiment. The essential 
question isas to the root whence it grows, and Smith does not 
fairly face this question, He has hardly, indeed, a clear perception 
of it. The great merit of his brief volume is the fulness with which 
he seizes the idea of moral growth, and the significance of those 
complex social influences which enter into the essence of this growth. 
The germ of much that has been said since on this subject, and 
on the whole subject of the organic development of man’s higher 
nature (the adaptation of faculty to environment), is found in the 
treatise, as well as much of the modem attitude of science to 
religion, upon which recent expositors have fixed public attention. 
Altogether, this “Discourse on Ethics” belongs to the modern scien- 
tific school; there is little in any of their recent elaborations which 
it does not anticipate, while it is far more reverent and true in 
feeling than so much that has come from the same mint. Even 
this production, however, is not without traces of a certain thinness 
or juvenility, and a tendency to fine paragraphs, such as appear in 
the earlier “ Philosophical Romance.” 

In the same year that Smith published his “Discourse on Ethics,” 
he formed his connection with Blackwood’s Magazine, which 
. proved his most lasting and faithful literary connection, for evon 
“Thorndale” although it did not appear in the magazine, may be 
said in some degree to be due to this connection. His articles, 
in all extending over a period of more than thirty years, reached 
the number of a hundred and twenty, “not one of them hastily or 
earélessly written.” Itis to be hoped that a selection of these 
articles, such as the publishers once proposed to the author, may 
yet be issued im a separate form. l 

Mr. Smith’s life seems to have passed pleasantly at this tirie. He 
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had at length shaken himself free from the moodi css of fis 
Byronic days; he was conscious of literary powcrs, which, if as 
yet undeveloped, had found a fruitful outlet; he was surrounded 
by many intelectual friends, and he was still living wit 1 a mothe 
who loved him, and whom he fondly loved. Tis most conspicuous 
friends were John Sterling, Maurice, Mr. Grove (mow Ir. Justice 
Grove), the author of “The Correlation of Physical Fcrces,” snd 
Mr. George Henry Lewes. Sterling writes an interesting letter to 
him on the eve of his departure from England to Madcira, in which 
he speaks, amongst other things, of some project of putting Nniith 
forward for the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow—a project 
to which Mr. J. S. Mill seems to have promised “ friendly 
co-operation.” But the project never went farther than the minds 
of his friends. Mr. Lewes speaks of him a few years later as one 
of the few men whom he knew “ deservedly called distinyuished— 
a genuine, individual nature. He was himself, and all his opinions 
and sentiments were his own, not echoes or compromises. In spite 
of his shyness, there was an affectionate expansivencss in his 
manner which irresistibly attracted me.” 

The loss of his mother in 1842 wasa great gricf, and left hin 
without the comforts of a home. In this year, however, his fist 
literary success may be said to have been achieved. Iis play 
of “Athelwold” was not only published, but attracted a very 
discerning appreciation, Mr. Mill sent him the highly favomable 
opinion of it by “the most superior woman I have ever known,” 
who afterwards became his wife, and of whom all the world has 
since heard sufficiently. Serjeant Talfourd wrote in his somewhat. 
high-flown manner to the same effect. The play seemed to hin 
“to combine more freely dramatic power with more of poetical 
luxuriance and tenderness, than any of the dramas which have 
within the last few years sprung from the imagination of our 
national genius.” But, more than all, Macready made ay plication 
to the author for permission to act “ Athelwold,” which was done 
with decided success. The author was “enthusiastically called 
for,” and everything scemed to promise a permanent popularity for 
the play; but it was near the end of the season, and after a lief 
run it was not again put upon the stage. Miss Hela. Faucit, 
(now Mrs. Theodore Martin) personated the chief female character, 
Elfrida, and one particular moment of her impersonation was pio- 
nounced by Macready “the best thing she ever did” Macready’ 
own rendering of the character of Athelwold was thought hy the 
author very fine. 

The autumn of 1843 was spent by Smith in Paris, and the 
summer of 1845 in Switzerland. In the following year “Athel 
wold” was reprinted along with a new play, “Sir William 
Crichton,” and his two early poems whose neglect had so blankly 
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disappointed him. Talfourd again writes to him in enthusiastic 
commendation. He doubts whether the new play has enough of 
“stirrmg action,” but 

“ with much of picturesque action and heroic character, it has the 


highest excellence of thoughtful beauty, of affections steeped in medita- 
tive sweetness; while I read it, to me 


‘ There is that within 
Makes all external scene, whate’er it be, 
Mere dream and phantom—merely moying cloud 
Athwart some pale and stationary thought.’ 


And those lines, which seem to me indicative of your true genius, seem 
also to me among the most beautiful ever ‘written. If heaven gave me 
the choice, there are very few of which I had rather been the author.” 


In the spring of the year he also visited Italy, which he seems, 
however, to have traversed with too much rapidity. The marvels 
of ancient art filled him with irrepressible excitement, and “he 
went on from place to place regardless of fatigue.” On his way 
home he tarried at Brussels, where his eldest brother had settled, 
surrounded by an interesting family. To one of his nieces here 
he confided the following verses, full of deeply pathetic meaning, 
in reference to some theological question which had arisen betwixt 
them. 


HRISTILAN RESIGNATION. 


“Thero is a sweetness in the world’s despair, 
There is a rapture of serenity, 
When severed quite from earthly hope or care, 
The heart is freo to suffer or to die. 


“ The crown, the palm of saints in Paradise, 
My wearied spirit does not crave to win; 
Breathe in Thy cup, O Christ, of agonies— 
Breatho Thy deep love, and let me drink therein. 


“To weep as Thou hast wept—I ask no more; 
Be mine the sorrows that were known to Thee; 
To the bright heavens I have no strength to soar, 
But I would find Thee on Thy Calvary.” 


Some of his notes on art, reminiscent of the impressions gathered 
during his Italian tour, show an exquisite appreciation, and a 
finely descriptive touch. These are chiefly found in a tale under 
the name of “Mildred,” which he published on his return from 
his tour. 

For a brief moment, Smith is seen taking a part in public life. 
He appeared with Mr. John S. Mill, the Honourable Mr. Villiers, 
and others, at a great Anti-Corn Law meeting, and not only spoke 
with the happiest effect, but faced manfully the excited audience 
when they began to resent some of his cautious utterances against 
expecting too much from Repeal. He paused, and “by a very 
stirring appeal to their candour and sense of fair-play, secured 
again their good-will, and sat down, the great success of the 
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evening. His brother-in-law, Mr. Weigall, was convinced, from , 
what he observed on this occasion, that if he could only have 
overcome his retiring habits, ‘he would have won distinction in 
public life.” - 

But his love of retirement was at this very moment about to pre- 
„vail over every other feeling. He had made no way in his profession ; 
his heart was not in it; a nature so abstracted and thoughtful as his 
could not fix itself upon those outward details and interests which 
were absolutely necessary to enable him to gain what is called 
business. The “love of thinking for its own sake” grew with him 
always more irresistible, and this, combined with a “passionate 
thirst for nature and beauty,” and other considerations less signi- 
ficant, led him, in 1848 or 1849, to seek a quiet settlement amongst 
the lovely scenery of the English lakes. Here he spent his summers, 
while there were hospitable homes of brothers and sisters open to 
him for the winter. About two years after he-had settled down to 
this solitary, but to him delightful life of study, he was surprised 
by a last effort to attract him to a more activé career. The health 
of Professor Wilson began to fail in 1851, and he was advised to 
cease lecturing for a session. His thoughts directly turned to 
William Smith, as the man most qualified to take his place, and he 
sent him a confidential message to this effect. Foran hour or two 
Smith hesitated; the offer presented temptations which he could 
not at once throw aside; he gave hismorning’s walk to its anxious 
consideration, but in the end declined. The spell of solitude, and 
of work according to his own will, was too powerful over him, and 
he was never heard to express any regret for his decision. 

During the three following years (1851-4) he was busy with his - 
own thoughts, working them into the form which they eventually 
took in “ Thorndale.” As one says who saw much of him ‘during 
these years* his life was a “wistful perpetual argument, going on 
with incessant energy,” and in the various attitudes of his mind he 
seemed now to impersonate one and now another of the characters 
in that remarkable book. “There was something of Clarence in 
him, something (at times much) of Cyril, occasionally glowing 
flashes of Seckendorf, and frequently the perfect tranquillity with 
which the Poet would admit on some most momentous subjects his 
profound ignorance.” So he pondered and worked in his solitary 
retreat, varying his labours on “ Thorndale” by a graceful article in 
Blackwood, till the autumn of 1856, when he began the acquaint- 
anceship which was destined to ripen into the great happiness of 
his life, and give it a wholly new interest. 

We feel ourselves precluded from entering upon the history of 
this fresh epoch in Smith’s career by the form of the “Memoir” 


* Dr Leitchy : 
VOL, XXV 2D 
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before us. We may only say that, as the whole sketch is written 
` with much felicity, this part is done with a peculiar grace and 
tendemess which leaves nothing to be desired. The first meeting 
with his future wife in his retirement at Keswick, the gradual 
growth of their friendship into a deeper feeling, cemented by 
common intellectual tastes, and the evident happiness (as revealed 
by his letters) which marriage brought him, are all told in the 
best manner. There needs no other evidence than the “ Memoir” 
itself, that Smith found in the lady who became his wife—and who 
was already favourably known in literature as the translator of 
Frevtag’s “ Debit and Credit ”—a companion in all respects meet for 
even so beautiful a nature as his. He had passed the usual age 
of love-enthusiasm, but as with others so with him, “the. thirst 
for affection was felt far more in manhood than in early years.” 
Certainly he was as cnthusiastic as his deep quiet nature could 
well be. He was “no more companionless.” The loneliness of 
heart, which everywhere pierces the crust of discussion in “Thorn- 
dale” was filled up with warmth and light. Nothing can give a 
hetter idea of this than the following simple verses written in the 
summer following his marriage :— 


“Thee, Nature, Thought—that burns in mo 
living and consuming flame— 
These must suffice; let tho life be 
The same, the same, and evermore tho same. 


“ Here find I taskwork, here society— 
Thou art my gold, thou art my fame; 
Let the sweet life pass sweetly by, 
The same, the same, and evermoio the same.” 


His marriage took place in the beginning of 1861. “Thorndale” ° 
had been printed and published in the autumn of 1837. The 
success which attended this, in all respects his chief work, was no 
doubt gratifying to him, and helped his cheerfulness at this time. 
The depth yet delicacy of its thoughtfulness, the remarkable 
beauty of many descriptive passages, the subtle dramatic play of 
character and dialogue, and, above all, the passionate intensity 
of its longing after truth, gave the book a hold on the higher | 
public mind, which it has in some degree retained. Mr. J. S. Mill 
scent his congratulations on its “decided success,” and although 
not in his view “resolving many questions” (which it did not 
pretend to do), said that he regarded it as “ a valuable contribu- 
tion to the floating elements out of which the future moral and 
intellectual synthesis will have to shape itself.” “ Gravenhurst,” 
which followed in 1862, showed the same qualities, but not in the 
saime freshness or force. The dialogue is almost equally charming, 
and the topics varied and highly interesting, but the tone is here 
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and there more conventional, and the vein of thought less subtle, 
poctic, and original. 

There is henceforth little to note in Smith's life. It flowed on 
in an even current of tranquil happiness. While h.s heart had 
found rest, his mind aad reached the maturity of its powers, and 
as clear a “ moral end intellectual] synthesis” as it ever attained. 
He never recovered his early faith or the theology of his boyhood. 
This was impossible to so thoroughly thoughtful a nature as his— 
a thoughtfulness which never rested, and yet never despaired. 
The spirit of inquiry was too strong in him to eneble him to 
go back over groun l of the weakness of which he had satisfied 
himself; he had not ting of that impatience of reason. or doubt 
of its competency, which has driven minds as vigorous but far less 
true than his into the arms of blind authority ; but his spirit of 
reverence and Jove was at the same time far too powerful to let 
him forego the thougat of a Divine theory of the Universe, and the 
hope of a Divine destiny for man. Nothing is so easy as super- 
stition on the one hand, or negation on the other. Tue former is 
an ever open refuge for the sharpest minds when once they begin 
to despair of thought. The latter is a bleak eminence where any 
who have strength of wing and mere boldness or hardness of 
heart may rest. Sisith was bold as any adventurer on the 
heights of thought ever was; but with all his courage there 
mingled a great depth. of feclmg. There was the fulness of a com- 
plete hunan spirit in him, which made him seck everywhere for a 
moral meaning and th- light of an encompassing Reason and Love. 
“After standing long in silence gazing at the stars he would 
tum from their oppressive magnificence with such words as these. 
‘Love must be bette: than hate in all worlds?” The impertec- 
tions of his moral theory prevented him from realizing, or rather 
trom verifying all the significance of his own aspiration; but the 
depth and sacredness of his higher feelings could never let him 
settle in the nakeduess of a mere Philosophy of Nature. 

His Fssays on “ Knowing end Feeling,” partly published in the 
CONTEMPORARY m 1870, and completed in the present volume, 
were the last, and pe-haps the most systematic exposition of his 
fundamental theories. They are written with all the exquisite 
felicity of his carlier style. and the argument and thought are 
perhaps more carefully arranged and compacted than was his 
wont. 

Up to this time therc had been no break in his happiness since 
his marriage. His health,-if not strong, was good. Ile is 
described in 1868 as “well and strong,’ and amidst the socicty 
of friends and the enjoyment of nature filled with a ‘spirit, of 
joy.” “The seasons were all unusually fine; in autunm the 
hills were one sheet of golden bracken, such as we 1 ever saw 
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before or since; the leaves hung later on his beloved beech trees, 
and our mountain walks were longer than usual.” For the first 
time,in the beginning of the following year, he showed some signs 
, of weakness, a tendency to shivering fits and supervening fever. 
But these passed away, and he was busy with his Essays for the 
CONTEMPORARY. The summer of 1870 found him “ well, and occu- 
pied thoroughly and energetically.” From this time, however, his 
Kealth began plainly to give way. His shivering fits recurred with 
a growing weakness. The tenth anniversary of his marriage at - 
Brighton (March, 1871) was evidently shadowed by impending 
apprehension. “Ten years!” he said, “I used to think if I could 
have ten happy years! And I have had them.” He was back in 
Borrowdale in the summer of that year, and at his “little desk in 
the old corner rapidly wrote the last article of his that ever ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine*—one on the ‘Coming Race? I. 
remember his saying ‘one day as he laid down the book, ‘I should 
not wonder if it was written by Bulwer’” He seemed then again 
in good health. His friend, Dr. Leitch, had pronounced him so. 
But almost immediately his former ailment returned, leaving him 
with strength enough to rise in the moming and carry on in form 
the habits of health, but evidently sapping, with persistent force, 
his constitution. He tried sea air at Brighton, and could still enjoy 
a short walk, although compelled for the most part to take exercise 
by driving. But gradually he wasted, and the end drew near. 
His early friend, Professor Maurice, visited him one day, and he was 
able to write of his enjoyment in the visit, and how “old age had 
improved ” Maurice’s expression. “His white hair, and the soft 
expression of his eyes made,” he says, “a charming picture.” But 
neither the devoted love of wife, the kind sympathy of friends, nor 
fresh air, nor .the sight of sea and clouds, could bring back the 
swiftly vanishing strength; and quite peaccfully he passed away on 
Thursday, the 28th March, 1872. He was buried in Brighton 
Cemetery “in a spot at present still secluded, and over which the 
larks sing joyously.” 


Let me now briefly try to estimate Smith’s position as a thinker. 
Any formal review of his books at this date is, of course, out of 
the question. In using of an author the term “ Thinker,” I am 
aware of the disesteem into which this term has come with many 
sober-minded people, and not undeservedly, There are so many 
“Thinkers” now-a-days, and so many crudities of speculation 
palmed off upon a public greedy for sensation in religion and philo- 
sophy, no less than in other matters, that it is hardly to be won- 
dered at if the “ Thinker” has become something of a auspicious 


* His last Essay of all appeared not in Blackwood, but in this Review, in J nets 1872 
—an article on Mr. Greg’s “ Political Essays.” 
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character, to be kept at a distance from all well-regulated families. 
Still there are men who can only be described in this manner— 
whose business is, as Smith’s professedly was, thinking for its own 
sake. Something besides, Smith always was. He was a remarkable 
literary artist. He had from the first a graceful and effective 
power of literary expression, which many men who devote them- 
selvesto thinking never acquire, and which make hisbooks charming 
reading to all who have any cultivated intellectual taste. You can- 
not take them up and run the eye along the random page without 
lighting upon exquisite bits of writing, which give to the-disciplined 
mind something of the same delighted surprise with which the disci- 
plined eye ranges over sudden glimpses of beautiful landscape. 
But, withal, it is the thinker, even more than the writer, that is con- 
spicuous in these books. The author loved to “think, to know ;” 
and he only took pen in hand—in his books at least—when he had 
something to say out of the fullness of his own thoughts. “ Thorn- 
dale” and “Gravenhurst,” and the “Contribution to Psychology,” 
grew up in this manner out of his incessant spirit of inquiry, and , 
whatever may be judged the ultimate value of his theories, they were 
at least woven in his own mental loom—they were the characteristic 
product of his highest activity. He was always asking himself 
questions, and his books are the best answers he could give to » 
them. i 

What, then, was bis attitude as a thinker? How did he look at 
the world and man, and in what direction did he seek a solution of 
the questions which never ceased to recur to him? 

From what I have already said, and from the chief bent of 
his mental associations, it is evident that he soon became -dissatis- 
fied with conventional orthodoxy, both in theology and philosophy. 
The former subject had a great attraction for him, but it was on 
its ethical or philosophical, and not on its historical side. There is 
neither’in his works nor in his letters any trace of his acquaintance 
with the results of modern German criticism, or of the vital issues 
which it has raised as to the origin of the great spiritual move- 
ment of the first century. All his interest corlcentrated on, still 
deeper problems—on the origin of the Universe itself, and the 
great ideas which seem to underlie its progress and destiny. His 
peculiar interest as a Thinker lies exactly here. He felt all the 
impulses of the modern scientific school, but sought at’ last to 
confine them by a Divine thought. It was these impulses which 
drove him forth from the old orthodox enclosures—but only to return 
to a higher temple in which to worship. Whether he succeeded 
_ in his aim is another matter. This can only be seen after a brief 

exposition of his views. fe 3 
. No one has more clearly or eloquently expounded the great 
modern idea of Evolution, | 
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“Tt is the idea,” he says, “which distinguishes the philosophy of our 
own era from all previous modes of speculation. Ido not say that no 
trace of such an idea is to be found in classical or medieval times. 
No great idea of this kind comes suddenly into existence; but it certainly 
occupies no prominent position in any current system, whether Greek or 
Oriental, or belonging to the later stages of the Roman Empire. A. great 
cycle of events, a certain circular movement of all created things, ending 
where it began, was the favourite hypothesis of Indian philosophy, and of 
those Europeans who cared to carry their speculations over vast eras of 
time. Our mediceval thinkers were generally disposed to look upon this 
would as a system of things to be soon and abruptly terminated—as a 
system, in fact, rotten at the core, and which never could arrive to any 
enviable maturity. A generous impatience of the moral evil around them 
had led the great prophets and teachers of Judea to foretell the speedy 
destruction of the world. A noble rage destroyed what it could not re- 

-form. Earnest thinkers, who felt that there was a better destined for man- 
kind, and saw no way toit on any line men were then travelling, hurried 
up the scene, closed the drama at once, and introduced a new order of 
things—a kingdom where a righteous God should reign in the hearts of all 
men. It was a noble ardour—a bold imagination which has marvellously 
aided that slow progression to the same goal which stands now revealed to 
us.” —( Thorndale, Ist Edit., p. 411.) 


The conception. of the Cosmos as a constant series of ordered 
changes ever proceeding—nothing moving alone, but everything 
in connection—an endless interaction of forces only disappearing 
to reappear in new forms, everywhere pervades his writings. It 
lies at the back of all his thought, and’ he might seem for a time 
to be little more than other disciples of the modern school, who, 
having evoked this great imagination of the Cosmos, fall down 
and worship it, or at least see nothing beyond it capable of being 
either known or worshipped. But Smith, while he travelled 
without hesitation along the modern pathway, and accepted its 
guidance without misgiving, insisted at the same time, with 
reiterated argument, on a higher material than any mere 
synthesis. There is the Cosmos; but the Cosmos is unintelligible, 
apart from the Divine Idea in which it originates and which it 
manifests. 


“ What we call development is but another name for creation. Ul 
reality, all cxistence whatever, is finally known to us as no other than the 
manifestation in space and time of a Divine Idea. This is the ‘last word’ 
of all our sciences. Power or Force, in their last significance, are bui names 
for this manifestation of some whole—some Idea; for you can form no 
conception of any power or force per se. Nothing of any kind in all the 
world about us exists of itself or by itself. It only exists as part of 
some whole. A whole is always as necessary to the existence of the parts as 
the parts to the existence of the whole; so that whole and parts can finally 
be represented to us only as the manifestation of a supermundane idea,”— 
(Thorndale, p. 414.) ` 


In short, while the modem notion of the Cosmos as a great 
growth, and of man as a growth within it, was the background of all 
his thought, the Divine Idea was again the background of the 
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Cosmos. Nature in all its ordered manifestations was only con- 
ceivable to him—only conceivable at all (im his view) as the 
expression of a prior Thought; and no other demonstration 
appeared to him necessary of the existence of that Thought. 
“Other arguments are needless, and when they are not fallacious 
they resolve themselves into this.” 

Here, therefore, ‘Smith separated himself from a mere Naturc- 
philosophy. There was to him not merely a unity in all things—a 
natural Universum from whose living bosom all things come 
forth, but there was a Divine Thought or Purpose everywhere 
revealed in the unity. “It is this unity,” he says, “that brings us 
to the great truth that a Divine Idea “lies at the origin of all 
things.” To the old subtlety, never better put than by Hume— 
What right has thought or intelligence thus to stand at the head 
of all things? Must not the ordered creation already exist as a 
condition for the manifestation of Thought? And why should the 
human mind more than any other development of Nature be 
conceived as typical of the Divine? Smith virtually replied that 
a certain analogy betwixt the Divine mind and the human was 
inevitable. Only in this way, or by the use of such an analogy, 
can the world be explained, or made intelligible. Iam compelled 
to think of it in its wholeness as existing in a prior Mind. There 
is no such thing as simple existence—all existence is related; the 
very idea of relation implies a whole. In other words, the parts 
are necessary to each other. 

“What determines this whole? What is its nature? You cannot say 

` that itis determined by the parts or the separate forces, for these cease to 
be anything at all when they cease to be expressions of the whole. And 
if they existed as separate forces, which is a mere imagination, they could 
not determine each other’s mutual relation. The whole must be necessarily 
conceived by us as a manifested idea; and the forces of Nature are nothing 


else than the power of manifestation. The idea and the power of manifesting 
it form our conception of God.”-—(Thorndale, 1st Edit., p. 418.) 


Should it be still urged, But we know nothing of origin or 
“ creation :?”— 

“The very word is a mere coindge, resulting from a fanciful analogy drawn 
from the human artificer. .. . You give me as a cause, an idea, a thought, a 
conscious intelligence. Now we know nothing of the origin of worlds, but 
we do know something of the origin of thought; we have it as the con- 
sequent, and not as the antecedent of an established order of events.”— 
(Thorndale, 1st Edit., pp. 420, 421). 

To this he answered:— 

“ Things are essentially thoughts.” 


Relation is of the essence of every known thing, and relation 
already implies thought. The simplest space-relation carries us, 
so to speak, outside of itself, to some beginning in a thought. 

“There is no beginning in Nature. We are compelled to begin with 
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an idea which is existent, and above Nature. Forces and the Idea, Power 
and Reason—are found in our last analysis to be inseparable.” — (Thorndale, 
p. 421.)* ¿ 

It is unnecessary to quote further. Plainly Smith’s argument 
is only another form, as he himself admitted, of the old argument 
from Design. His peculiarity is that he apprehends this argu- 
ment solely on the side of reason or thought. The Cosmos, or 
ordered series of natural, phenomena, is inconceivable, except on 
the supposition of Reason lying behind it as its explanation. 
The analogy is with him a purely intellectual one—Mind in 
man, and Mind in the world, represented if not as impersonal 
(for he disclaims this) yet as an abstract idea. Matter nowhere 
exists unrelated, or, as he says, wnorganised. It rises before 
us ordered, and as such is the necessary expression of Reason. 
In confining himself to such a deduction, he supposes that 
he escapes the charge of anthropomorphism dreaded by all 
philosophers of the modem school. He himself says, indeed, 
that he cannot conceive intelligence without personality} But he 
refuses to think of the Divine personality after the manner of man’s 
personality. What the former may be he does not profess to 
understand, but he would, not apply to it for a moment what 
psychology may teach of the nature of human personality. $ 

Smith’s peculiar theism is the natural sequel of his general 
doctrine in ethics and psychology. He recognizes no distinctive 
moral faculty. Morality with him is a pure growth under the pres-' 
sure of social influences, from our primary feelings of pleasure and 
pain, or as he often says, of good and evil. The very readiness with 
which he interchanges these expressions points to his strong 
naturalism. Neither in his “ Discourse on Ethics,” nor in his later 
Essays, does he seem to see the necessity of a Divine side to 
human nature as the root of morality. The Will, so far from being 
such a side, is not recognized as an original part of human nature 
at all. It is merely the relation betwixt thought and action—not 
any consciousness of self or power within, but a mere accu- 
mulated feeling flowing from our experience of movement. Quite 

* He recurs to the same mode of argument in his latest Essays on “ Knowing and 
Feeling.” Speaking of nature-development, he says—“ This incessant becoming, how 
are we to deal with it? Am I to accept it as an ultimate fact, like being itself; 
for, indeed, every boing (in the form it wears to us) was also a becoming? Am I 
to devise an ‘unknowable cause, and attribute to it our evolving series? Or may I 
not advance at once to the supposition that this evolving whole we have beforo us existed 
as a thought before it existed in space or as an actuality? May I not leap at once to 
this supposition, and deduce what I can from it? What has been determines what zs, 
and what willbe, But if the past determines the future, does not that whole that ts to be 
determine every partof the series? And how can this be conceived but on the suppo- 
sition that the whole pre-oxisted in thought? .. . . . For myself, this obstinate conception 
occurs again and again, that the whole as it develops and will be developed in space and 
timo determined all the parts of that whole, which it could only do on the supposition 


that it pre-existed in thought—the thought, therefore, of some Being capable of so think- 
ing and so acting—not thinking or acting as a human being.” —(Pp. 91-2.) 


t “Thorndale,” p. 422, . , . į Ibid. 
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consistently, therefore, he drops the old threefold division of 
Knowing, Feeling, and Willing, and confines himself to the two 
former, Morality, in short, does not start with our author from 
any Divine inside (call it self, or will, or the ego), but merely from 
Nature; and here, therefore, it was impossible for him to find any 
analogue of his Divine Idea. Not only does the human will not 
give any suggestion of Divine power, but the human conscience 
is no monitor of a Divine law. Both alike—will and con- 
science—are mere natural growths, consequent on the progress of 
civilization. No writer has ever written more loftily or beautifully 
of the moral aspects of humanity; but he appears to us all the 
same to haye severed them from a living root. The blossom and 
the fruit are all there, but the trunk on which they have grown 
- is uprooted from the Divine soil, in which alone-it can find its 
true nutriment. 

As a psychologist, Smith leaves himself a spiritual footing, but 
still an inadequate one. He tis fully convinced of the substan- 
tive distinction of matter and of mind. The final unit of Conscious- 
ness or Thought is as irresolvable as the final unit of Extension, or 
the atom. “I am utterly unable,” he says, “to conceive of thought 
as the function of a material and constantly fluctuating organization. 
- [have no doubt myself of the immateriality of that which ultimately 
is conscious.”* And, again, in the person of Sandford, in “ Graven- 
. burst,” “I have always spoken of mind and matter as different sub- 
stances distinguished by their different properties. "t But growth 
here, as elsewhere, is his favourite and governing idea; and the most 
part of his psychological Essays, as well as one of the most 
interesting sections of “Thorndale,” are taken up with an elaborate 
analysis of “the development of the individual consciousness.” 
He finds the start of this development in a complex root of 
feeling and of judgment. The unit of consciousness is not'mere 
_Sensation, but sensation-in-space ; OY, in other words, a feeling of 
` space-oceupancy. The conscious being is from the first a being in 
relation, and this relation is nothing else than an element of 
_ Judgment or cognition. Mere sensibility could never yield know- 
ledge, or start mind into life. 

“ Sensation held together in the one consciousness—the together and the 
different, implying a judgment, a relation perceived that is the most 
* elementary form of mind...... The relation perceived is a fundamental 


fact—fundamental as sensationritself with which it is connected—and is the 
foundation of all our knowledge.”—(Knowing and Feeling, p. 9.) 


By recognizing this element of cognition as primary in Con- 
sciousness, Smith separated himself from the ordinary school of 
Sensationalists, whose motto is “ Penser c'est sentir.” He believed, 


* “Thorndale,” p. 479. + P.301. 
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also, that he found here a sta.dpoint, against the pure Idealists, 
whose difficulty is to get to the outside of Consciousness at all, 
and verify an external world. Spacé-oecupancy is already subject-in- 
object—not merely inside but outside. The external world can never 
be built up of mere “ groups of sensibilities that have somehow, in 
imagination, transferred themselves to space,” and become coherent 
fiom association; but it is already present in the fundamental 
element of relation that centers into consciousness. 

Beyond this double root of sense and judgment, which he con- 
sidered. of vital importance, Smith threw himself here, as elsewhere, 
into the arms of the modern school. His unit of consciousness, while 
embracing two terms, is not to be confounded with the full subject 
and object of Sir W. Hamilton, and other members of the Scottish 
school. The self, or ego, is not a primary constituent of the con- 
scious being, but a devclopment like all higher attributes of mind, 
resolving itself on examination “into a relation between the several 
terms of any one given state of consciousness.” He “cordially 
embraces,” on this as other points, his favourite modern doctrine. 
And applying this doctrine to the human consciousness— 


“What,” he asks, “is the meaning of such terms as ‘primary’ and 
‘fundamental,’ to which so much honour is by some attached? Are we 
to suppose that the first intellecrual forms or conceptions, such as issue 
in their order from vital or physical antecedents, aie especially authori- 
tative, or in any way especially excellent? In other departments of 
nature we are accustomed to say that the lower appears first as the con- - 
dition of the higher, the simpler as the condition of the more complex. 
It is the last development, and not the first, that should receive the highest 
honours; or rather it is that whole whose harmonised development is carried 
furthest that should be most honomed.”—(Knowing and Feeling, p. 17.) 


Smith, in short, is an Evolutionist as to all the activities of mind 
as well as of matter. Only he recognizes the two spheres. These 
spheres do.not appear to him translatable, Mind remains an in- 
dissoluble unit, unexplained by any combination of physical ante- 
cedents. But this unit is purely intellectual. It is not an original 
divine principle, or spiritual entity. It is a mere feeling of re- 
lation—the combination of primary differences—here and there. 
This is all the mind with which he starts, and which he considers 
essential. : 

His theistic doctrine stands fully explained in the light of such 
` an analysis. Starting from so meagre a conception of mind in 
man, he could not, by any direct process.of analogy, find a Supreme 
Mind in nature. The moral element was entirely wanting as a 
source of the Divine Idea. This idea. was a final necessity of 
Thought—nothing more. The cosmic Whole is not a mere 
incidental collection of parts, but an ordered unity. In his own 
language, “the whole is one;” and this unity or totality is only 
conccivable asthe efflux or expression of a prior mind. This argu- 
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ment appeared to him good, even if mind were supposably not 
distinct from matter. Because it is not spiritual consciousness 
which constitutes the point of similarity between the human 
and Divine—but the fact that “in whatever substance or substances 
God has created, a certain state of consciousness in me has elevated 
me to a consciousness of the harmony of the whole, and made me 
to understand this whole as essentially the Divine idea.”* While 
strongly disallowing Materialism himself, therefore, Smith did not 
think it inconsistent with Theism, and nothing gave him so much 
pain as thelabourious attempts of some to prove that every Material- 
ist must necessarily be an Atheist. 

This protest has our entire sympathy. No one has a right to 
fasten upon another the charge of Athcism. If any choose to take 
the title the affair is their own. No one has a right to fix a per- 
sonal charge on mere grounds of consistency inreasoning. At the 
same time it is absolutely necessary, in arguments of this kind, to 
point out what appears to be the only solid and rational basis of 
the higher inference, And, notwithstanding all Smith’s arguments, 
we are satisfied that the old motto is true, “Nullus Spiritus, nullus 
Deus.” Jt isnot enough to recognize mind as well as sense, and to 
argue outwards towards a Divine miid. Unless we start with 
the Divine in man, we can never reach it in Nature. Unless we 
begin with a substantive spiritual entity, we can never find such 
an entity at all. Mind which is the mere growth of Nature, can 
never help us to pass beyond Nature. Even if we cannot conceive 
of Nature save as a whole, and of this whole save as a Thought. 
this is no evidence on any mére nature-basis of the existence of 
such a Thought. A mere necessary condition of mind in us can 

‘never warrant the assumption of a Supreme Mind outside of us. 
Such an inference is open at once to all the force of the Kantian 
criticism against the old à priori argument, ‘and all the force of 
modern criticism, on the ground of anthropomorphism. Mind, 
abstract it as we willis a human experience, and except on the 
ground of some special affinity with the Divine, has no right 
to stand at the head of Nature. Moreover, on the materialistic 
supposition, mind is not an entity or substance at all. Tt is-a 
mere name for a congeries of psychological energies, appearing 
and disappearing within nature, and only known as united in a 
material synthesis. It is nothing more than “one of the springs 
and- principles of the universe,” like heat or motion. “And what 
peculiar privilege” has the little agitation of the brain. which we 
call thought, that we hust thus make it the model of the whole 
Universe f 

None whatever on a materialistic basis. If man is not primarily a 


* “ Thorndale,” p. 433. + Ibid., p. 482. 
_ ft Hume’s Dialogue Concerning Natural Religion. 
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conscious Spirit, and thought the peculiar property of this Spirit, 
there can be no rational vindication to him of an Eternal Spirit 
or Mind. If he does not himself, in his essence of conscious- 
ness, transcend Nature, he can never find anything above Nature, 
whether Eternal Idea or Supreme Intelligence.- For the dome 
of Nature, by hypothesis, encloses him, and there is no shaft in it 
piercing to an upper sky. 

But I must bring this study to a close. It will be seen that 
while I highly estimate Smith’s powes as a thinker, it is for the 
subtlety, beauty, and earnestness of his thought, rather than for its 
results. Ardent Theist, he appears to me to have left an in- 
complete basis, both psychological and ethical, for his Theism. 
While resisting sensationalism strenuously, and supposing himself 
to have cleared distinct spiritual room for a higher philosophy, he 
was yet drawn within the -sensational vortex so strongly as to 
weaken and obscure his higher principles. This of course applies 
solely to his mode of reasoning. His personal belief seems to 
have grown brighter in bis closing years. From the centre of 
his own happiness he looked steadfastly forward, not merely to a 
happier progression for man in this world (for the idea of human 
progress was always a vital element of his philosophic faith), 
but to a higher Future. The “desire for immortality” lit up 
with an increasing glow all his spiritual aspirations. If he never 
regained the faith of his religious youth, the Divine thought yet 
grew in him to a passionate yearning. “He believed in God— 
` he hoped for immortality.” 

I could have wished to extend the study to other aspects of 
Smith’s philosophy, and especially to bring into clearer light his 
advancing optimism. Thevery interesting discussions in “Graven- 
hurst” on good and evil, the true nature of religion, and on the 
progress of society, both in that volume and in “ Thorndale,” 
all merit attention. As I pass them under review, I feel how 
little justice has been done to the author. But imperfect and in 
some respects negative as my study may have been, it has been 
full of love and faithfulness. Differing from the thinker, one ` 
never ceases to admire the man, and his beautiful and earnest 
enthusiasm. And if there remains much in the thinker and writer 
that I have failed to touch, his main thoughts have yet been set 
forth. For it is his own saying in the last sentence of “ Graven- 
hurst,” “We have but two conceptions: the world as a whole, and 
God as its Author.” 

J TULLOCH. 
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HE war between the Libertarians and the N ecessitarians, the 
partisans of Free Will, and the upholders of Determinism, 
which has been waged for centuries in the provinces of Theology 
and Metaphysics with very little prospect of a definite result, has 
latterly been carried into the domain of Physiology; where the . 
Determinist army has found a great accession of strength, not 
only in the number of the recruits who have joined its standard, 
but in the ability of their leaders, and the strength of its positions. 
From the confidence with which what are asserted to be the 
inevitable conclusions of Physiological science are now advanced 
in proof of the Determinist hypothesis,” it might be supposed that 
some new facts of peculiar importance had been discovered, or some 
more cogent deductions drawn from the facts previously known. 
But after an attentive re-examination of the whole question, I find 
nothing in the results of more recent researches to shake my, early 
formed conviction of the existence of a fundamental distinc- 
tion, not only between the rational actions of sentient beings 
guided by experience, and the automatic movements of creatures 
whose whole life is obviously but the working of a mechanism, t 
” but also between those actions (common to man and intelligent 
brutes) which are determined by a preponderating attraction 
towards an object present to the consciousness, and those (peculiar, 


* See Professor Huxley on “The Hypothesis that Animals are Automata,” in the 
Fortnightly Review tor November, 1874; and Professor Clifford on “ Body and Mind” in 
the same journal for December. 

+ “On the Voluntary and Instinctive Actions of Living Beings,” in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 182 (1887). et ; 
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as I believe, to Man) in which there is, at one stage or another, a - 
distinct intervention of the sclf-conscious Ego, whereby the direc- 
tion of the activity is modificd. i 

What modern research seems to me to have done, is to elucidate 

‘the mechanism of Automatic action; to define with greater preci- 

sion the share it takes in the diversified phenomena of animal life, 
psychical as well as motor; and to introduce-a more scientific 
mode, of thought into the physiological part of the inquiry. But 
in so far as those who profess to be its expositors ignore those 
facts of consciousness which John Stuart Mill has truly character- 
ized as the only realities of which, philosophically speaking, we 
have any evidence, leading us to dwell exclusively on physical 
action as the only thing with which science has to do, and designa- 
ting as “nonsense” the doctrme (based on the universal expe- 
rience of mankind) that the mental states which we call volitions 
and emotions have a causative relation to bodily changes, they 
appear to me to grasp only one half of the problem, to see only 
one side of the shield. That the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy holds good in the animal body as completely as it does in 
the universe around, I should be among the last to dispute; that 
in the most powerful muscular effort which can be called forth by 
the human will, there is no more a creation of force than in an auto- 
matic convulsion, I believe as firmly as Professor Clifford; but just 
as a rider utilizes and directs the motor cnergy of his horse, so, I 
maintain, does the mind of man utilize and direct (within certain 
limits) the physical energy of his body, turning this to account 
not only in muscular movement, but also in those cerebral changes 
which serve as the bascs of further menta] operations. j 

What is the range and limit of'the Automatic action of the 
body of Man, and what clue we gain from modem physiological 
research as to the manner in which it is controlled and directed by 
his mind, are the questions I propose to discuss in this paper; and 
it will, I think, be advantagcous-to enter upon the discussion histo- 
tically, by tracing the principal stages in the development of the 
system of doctrine now generally accepted by physiologists. 

Somewhat more than fifty years ago (1821), the publication of the 
discoveries of Charles Boll gave a new impetus to a study which 
had previously made but little progress for more than a century. 
Tt was by him that the principle was first placed on a valid ex- 
perimental basis, that cvery one of the multitudinous fibres of 
which any single nerve-trunk is composed, runs a distinct course 
between its central and its peripheral terminations; and that its 
function consists in establishing a connection, in the one case, 
between an organ of sense and the central sensorium; or, in the 
other, between a motor centre and the muscle which it calls into 
contraction. The fibres of the former class he termed “ sensory,” 
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and those of the latter “motor;” and he showed thet while the 
ordimary spinal nerves contain fibres of both functions (separated, 
however, into distinct groups at their roots), there are nerves in 
, the head which are sensory only, and others which are solely 
motor. It has since been proved, however, that between these 
two classes of nerve-fibres there is not really any essential 
difference, each serving, like a telegraph-wire, to convey “mok- 
cular motion” (the now fashionable mode of expressing a change 
of whose nature we really know nothing whatever) in either 
direction, and its function depending entirely upon its connections. 
The subsequent progress of inquiry, moreover, has made it clear 
that such “molecular motion,” transmitted from a recipient organ 
to a nerve-centre, may there excite a motor response without any 
affection of the consciousness; and hence the “sensory” nerves of 
Bell are now more generally termed “afferent,” or “centripetal.” 

The “nervous circle,” as it was termed by Bell, composed of a 
sensory nerve, the nerve-centré to which it proceeds, and the 
motor nerve passing forth from that centre to the muscles, was 
distinctly recognized by him as furnishing the mechanism of those 
involuntary movements which are called forth by sensory impres- ` 
sions; as when the passage of a crumb of bread, a ‘drop of water, 
or a “whiff of acrid vapour into the larynx, excites the act of 
coughing ;—the impression transmitted upwards by tie sensory 
nerves to a certain part of the brain (including in this term, for 
the present, the whole aggregate of nerve-centres contained in 
the cranial cavity), making itself felt there, and calling forth, 
through the motor nerves that, proceed to the muscles of expira- 
tion, a combined movement adapted to get rid of the source of irri- 
tation. This is a typical example of what is now termed reflex 
action, which may be regarded as the elementary form of nervous 
activity. 

In such a low and almost homogeneous organism as that of the 
hydra (or fresh-water polype), however, every part seems equally 
capable of receiving impressions and of responding te them by 
contraction. As there are neither special sense-organs nor special 
muscles, there are no special nerves; and the movements by which 
it grasps the prey that may come within its reach, and draws it into 
its digestive cavity, are no more indicative of consciousness or will, 

` than are those of the muscles of the gullet that carry down into the 
stomach the food which is brought within their grasp in the act of 
swallowing, or than the churning action of the stomach itself during 
the process of digestion. The continuance of these movements in 
the alimentary canal of higher animals, after it has been taken out 
of the body, is a clear proof of their purely automatic nature; and 
there is no reason to regard the prehensile actions of the hydra, or 
other animals of similar grade of organization, in any other light. 
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But with the development of a special muscular apparatus, 
and the limitation (with accompanying exaltation) of the sensory 
endowments of particular parts of the organism, we find a nervous 
mechanism interposed, the primary office of which is obviously 
“internuncial” merely.* Thus, in the humble Ascidian, rooted to one 
spot during all but its free embryonic stage of existence, and 
obtaining both its food and the oxygen required for the aeration 
of its blood by currents sustained by the vibration of the cilia that 
line its alimentary canal and respiratory sac, an action that re- 
sembles coughing is the only sign it gives of any but a purely vege- 
tative existence. ` The orifice of the dilated pharynx which forms 
the respiratory sac, is fringed with short tentacles, from which 
nerve-fibres proceed to a ganglionic centre in their neighbourhood ; 
and from this centre we find motor fibres ramifying over the 
muscular mantle in which the body is inclosed. And thus.if the 
ciliary current should draw inwards a particle of unsuitable size or 

„character, the contact of this with the guardian-teritacles excites 
a reflex contraction of the muscular sac, whereby a jet of water 
is squirted out that carries the offending particle to a distance. 

’ It is obvious that this act no more represents conscious intention 
on the part of the Ascidian, than the cough of the infant repre- - 
sents a desire to get rid of an uneasy sensation in its throat; in 
the one case as in the other, the ‘adaptiveness of the action to 
the purpose it answers is simply that of a piece of mechanism; 
and we characterize it, therefore, as automatic. 

It has been shown by Professor Huxley that Descartes, who 
distinctly recognized the purely mechanical nature of such actions, 
had made as near an approach as he could do to what we now 
regard as their true rationale, in attributing them to a reflexion of 
the “animal spirits” in the nerve-centres from the sensory to the 
motor-nerves; and he seems further to have been in advance of 
his successors in maintaining that the impressions which call forth 
reflex movements may do so without being consciously felt. It 
is difficult, however, to ascertain precisely the real meaning of 
Descartes, as of many writers who succeeded him: for the Latin 
sentire and its derivations obviously cover a very wide range of 
mental affections, from simple consciousness up to the highest 
‘forms of thought and feeling; and it is clear from the illustrations 
given by Descartes, that he sometimes meant rather self-conscious- 
ness—that is, the consciousness of one’s consciousness — than 


* As I find that the younger readers of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works are under tho 
impression that the idea of progressive differentiation, especially in regard to the 
structure and attributes of the nervous system, is due to him, [ think it but just to his 
predecessors in this line of inquiry to point out that it was perfectly familiar to them 
Jong before he entered upon it; as will be apparent to any one who may take the 
trouble to refer to the review of Dr. Marshall Hall’s “ Memoirs on the Nervous System ” 
in the British and Foreign Medical Review for April, 1838. 
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those simple states of feeling, which, though they can be shown to 
have originally guided our movements, in consequence of their 
habitual recurrence cease to excite our notice and are not remem- 
bered. To this distinction I shall presently have occasion to return. 

The next important stage in the progress of neurological 
inquiry, consisted in the determination and general recognition of 

' the independent endowments of the Spinal Cord. To those whe’ 
have been brought up in modern neurological doctrine, it seems 
scarcely credible that the grossest ignorance should have pre- 
vailed up to the end of the first third of the present century, in 
regard to the centric character of this organ; even Bell regarding 
it as a bundle of nerves—a conductor that brings the nerve-trunks 
issuing from it into continuity with the brain, which was assumed 
to be (with thé exception of the sympathetic ganglia) the sole 
centre of the nervous system ‘of Vertebrate animals generally, 
and of man in particular. And in like manner the knotted ventral 
nerve-cord of Articulated animals was represented by Bels 
disciple, George Newport (and also by Professor Grant), as a 
mere conductor between the cephalic ganglia and the nerve- 
trunks. Yet Prochaska and Legallois had long before expe- 

‘ yimentally proved, not only that the spinal cord as a whole is a 
centre of reflex action quite independent of the brain, but that . 
separated segments of the spinal cord may so act independently 
of each other. So, in the case of articulated animals, any one 
who had cut a worm or a centipede into pieces, and had witnessed 
the continued movements of each segment, might have drawn the 
inference that these movements were sustained by the inde- 
pendent endowments of the ganglionic centres which the segments 
severally contained. It had been further proved by Legallois 
that the respiratory movements continue after the removal of the 
whole brain proper; the nerve-centre on whose action their con- 
tinuance depends, being that upward extension of the spinal 
cord into the cavity of the skull which is known as the medulla 
oblongata. Yet these facts were so generally ignored in physio- 
logical teaching, that, as I can myself remember, they were 
only vaguely referred to in proof of the persistence of a low 
degree of consciousness after the loss of the brain. 

No one whose recollection goes back as distinctly as mine does, 
to the publication (in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833) of 
Dr. Marshall Hall’s “Researches on the Reflex Function of the 
Medulla Oblongata and Medulla Spinalis,” can have a doubt that 
this memoir has been the’ basis of all our present more exact 
knowledge of “reflex action” generally. It is true that its author 
developed no principle which could not have been found in the 
writings of Prochaska, more obscurely in those of his predecessor, 
Unzer, and yet less distinctly and more remotely in those of 
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Descartes. But the ideas of these philosophers, having been in 
advance of their time, had never been received into the general 
body of physiological doctrine; and there can be little doubt of 
the originality of Dr. Marshall Hall’s researches, although, by his 
indignant denial of having been anticipated by Prochaska, he 
provoked the imputation that he had stolen his ideas from that’ 
‘author. At any rate, it was by bis persistence in calling attention 
to the demonstrative independence of the spinal cord and medulla 
oblongata as a centre (or rather series of centres) of nervous 
power, that the fact came to be universally accepted as a cardinal 
principle of physiology, and that the occurrence of “reflex action” 
without any necessary excitement of consciousness gradually obtained 
general recognition. Only those, however, who themselves took 
part in the controversy, will be likely to remember the strong 
opposition which the latter part of this doctrine encountered. 
The purposive character of the movements executed by a headless 
frog, as when its legs make efforts to push away the probe with 
which its cloaca is being irritated, or when one leg wipes away 
the acid applied to the surface of the other, was constantly 
adduced as a proof that the headless trunk feels the impression, 
and makes a conscious effort to get rid of it. And itis not even 
now possible to meet such an assertion with any direct disproof; 
the arguments on the other side being rather of the nature of 
cumulative probabilities. Thus—(1) as the separated head of the 
frog will itself show reflex action (the eyelid closing when its edge 
is irritated), the division of the head from the body would establish 
two distinct centres of consciousness, or two egos, if the per- 
formance of reflex action be accepted per se as an indication of 
the persistence of sensibility; while (2) the number of these 
centres may be further multiplied by dividing the spinal cord in 
the middle of the back, so that the reflex actions of the fore limbs 
are performed through the instrumentality of the anterior segment, 
and those of the hind limbs through the instrumentality of the 
posterior segment; and (8) cases are of no infrequent occurrence 
in the human subject, in which, the lower segment of the spinal 
cord having been entirely cut off by disease or accident from 
communication with the brain, reflex actions in the legs may be 
excited by tickling the soles of the feet, or the application to 
them of a heated plate, without the least consciousness on the 
part of the patient, either of the application of the excitant, or of 
the respondent motions it calls forth. And though it was at first 
urged that this last fact gives no assurance that the endowments 
of the spinal cord are the same in the frog as they are m man, yet 
there has been a growing disposition to recognize the uniformity 
of Nature in this and other particulars, and to accept the facts of 
human consciousness (or unconsciousness) as affording the best 
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data for the interpretation of such actions of the lower animals as 
are performed through a demonstrably similar instrumentality. , 

When once this principle is admitted, it becomes obvious that, 
however “purposive” may be the character of such actions, their 
' performance from the first, without training or experience, may be 
regarded as valid evidence that they are determined by nothing 
else than a physical mechanism. No one doubts this in regard to 
that rhythmical succession of contractions and dilatations of the 
auricles and ventricles of the heart, by which the circulation of the 
blood is kept up; nor in regard to that regular sequence of respira 
tory movements which serves to maintain the aeration of the blood, 
alike in the waking state while the attention is completely engrossed 
elsewhere, and in the states of profound sleep and insensibility. And 
there are no co-ordinated muscular movements of which the “ pur- 
posive” character is more obvious, than it is in the acts of coughing 
and sucking; the former of which we know experientially to be 
executed without any conscious intention, and to be capable of 
‘being excited in states of the profoundest coma that is compatible 
with the continuance of ordinary breathing; while the latter, 
although requiring a still more complex combination of the move- 
ments of respiration with those of swallowing, can be shown to be 
a purely “reflex” act, being at once excited by the impression made 
on the lips of a new-born mammal, even when, in the case of a 
puppy or guinea-pig, the whole of the brain-proper has been expe- 
rimentally removéd, or when the human infant has come into the 
world with its spinal cord and medulla oblongata intact, but with- 
out any higher nervous centre. 

It was while the doctrine of reflex action without the necessary 
participation of sensation was thus fighting its way to a place in 
the general scheme of neuro-physiology, that another very important 
advance was made by investigations of an entirely different nature, 
which gave it a cogency and completeness to which it could not 
otherwise have laid claim ;—I refer to the establishment of the essen- 
tial distinction, alike in structure and in function, betweén the two 
forms of nerve-substance that are known in human anatomy as the 
“prey” and the “white” matter. The determination of this dis- 
tinction, which is one of even more fundamental importance than 
that established by Bell between the motor and sensory nerves, was 
not the work of any one physiologist. It had long been known 
that the white portion of the brain,:the white strands of the 
spinal cord, and the entire substance of the nerve-trunks, have 
a fibrous structure; and the’advance of histological research 
(which sprang from the application of the principle of achromatism 
to the microscope) demonstrated that these fibres were ultimately ` 
resolvable. into tubules of extreme minuteness. On the other hand, 
the “grey” matter which forms the convoluted layer of the paek 
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of the cerebrum, but which occupies the interior of the spinal cord 
and the ganglia ‘of the sympathetic system, as it does of the gang- 
lionic nerve-centres of Invertebrata, was found to be made up of 
cells or vesicles, certain extensions of which communicate with each 
other, whilst others become continuous with the fibres of the nerve- _ 
trunks. The difference in the relative supply of blood which these 
two forms of nerve-tissue respectively receive, is not less significant 
than that of their histological characters; this being especially mani- 
fest in the “grey” and the “white” portions of the brain. For, whilst ’ 
the nerve-cells lie in the midst of a plexus of capillaries so close that 
no other tissue receives anything approaching to the same quantity 
of blood in a given space, the vascularity of the tubular component 
of the brain, spinal cord, and nerve-trunks is by no means remark- 
able. And it is easily proved experimentally, that, while an inter- 
ruption to the circulation of the blood through the brain imme- 
diately suspends its functional activity, the conductivity of the - 
nerve-irunks lasts for a considerable time after the general stoppage i 
of the flow of blood through their vessels, 

I can myself distinctly recollect the gradual spread of the belief 
in the physiological distinctness of these two forms of nerve- 
substance (of which the late Mr. S. Solly-was one of the earliest 
upholders in this country) from a very limited circle to universal 
acceptance; the tubular being regarded, like the wires of the 
electric telegraph, as the conductor of nerve-force; whilst the 
vesicular or ganglionic was considered, like the battery which 
sends the charge, as the originator of nerve-force. We now know 
that this account of the matter is not strictly true; since the 
vesicular substance may serve also for the transmission, while 
the fibrous substance may, under certain circumstances, serve also 
for the origination, of that special form of “molecular motion” 
which constitutes the characteristic action of the nervous system. 
But in a broad, general way, the analogy is sufficiently correct ; 
and the recognition of it soon led to important consequences. 
For Mr. R. D. Grainger showed, by a careful examination of the 
roots of the spinal nerves, that while some of them are continuous 
with the fibrous strands of the cord, which thus bring them into 
continuous connection with the cephalic centres, others lose 
themselves in its grey or vesicular nucleus, which, serving as 
their ganglionic centre, is the source of the independent power of 
the spinal cord; and he further pointed out that the relative ` 
proportions of this vesicular matter in the several parts of the 
spinal cord of different vertebrate: animals is closely proportioned 
to the size of the trunks which proceed from them, and more 
particularly to the relative importance of the anterior and posterior 
members as instruments of locomotion. Taking up a suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Grainger, I was myself led to re-examine, 
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under this new light, the facts previously ascertamed in regard 
to the structure and actions of the nervous system of Invertebrate 
animals; with the result that these facts seemed to me not only to 
justify, but to require, the acceptance of the doctrine that every 
separate ganglion of the ventral cord of insects, centipedes, &c., 
is an independent centre of reflexion, the function of the cephalic 
ganglia (which are chiefly, if not entirely, the centres of the nerves 
of special sense), being to harmonise and direct their activity. 
This, again, now seems to be so self-evident a proposition as to 
need no demonstration; yet it had, like the doctrines already 
summarized, to fight its way to general recognition; and though 
accepted by most British physiologists, it seems not to have been 
known on the Continent until the publication, four years subse- 
quently, of the classical memoir “On the Nervous and Circulatory 
Systems of the Myriapoda” (Philosophical Transactions, 1843), in 
which Mr. Newport gave in his adhesion to it. 

The application of the doctrine of reflex action to Insects gave 
a definite physiological basis for the doctrine of Instinct. All who 
had carefully studied the remarkable habits of this class of animals, 
especially those of the social Hymenoptera, had been led to recog- 
nize their essentially automatic character; as especially indicated (1) 
by the almost invariable uniformity with which they are performed 
by all the individuals of the same type; (2) by the perfection with 
which they are performed from the very commencement of 
the life of the imago; and (8) by the impossibility, in many 
cases, of any training or guidance having been derived.from 
parental experience, in the construction of habitations, the col- 
lection and storing up of food for the larve, and the like. Such 
actions can only be attributed to an innate or congenital tendency 
to particular.“ modes of motion” of the nervous system, dependent 
upon its mechanical arrangements; and to whatever extent 
insects learn from their own experience, or have the power 
of intentionally adapting their ordinary constructive operations 
to new conditions *—a question still under discussion—no one, 
I believe, who has really studied the subject, would hesitate 
in endorsing the sagacious remark of Macleay, that just as In- 
telligence (or the intentional adaptation of means to ends) is the 
essential characteristic of Vertebrate animals, culminating (of 
course) in Man, so Instinct (or the working-out of results by an 
automatic mechanism) is the essential characteristic of the Articu- 
late series, culminating in Insects. And it is a curious confirma- 
tion of this, view, that of all vertebrate animals, those which 
: * The account given by Mr. Belt in his Naturalist ın Nicaragua, of the adaptations 
made by Ants, under contingencies brought about by human agency, and but little 
likely to have arisen under natural conditions, seems more indicatave of their possession 


of intelligential power, than anything that had been ascertained by the elaborate 
, observations of Huber. 
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most strongly display instinctive propensities—modified, however, 
by intelligence—are Birds, which have been appropriately termed 
“the insects of the vertebrated series.” 

The ature of Automatism, and the share it takes in the or- 
dinary life of Insects, &e., may be recognized in the following 
examplces:— 


“Tf the head of a Ccxéipede be cut off whilst it is in motion, the body will 
continue to move onwards by the action of its legs; and if the body be 
divided into several pieces, the sane will take place in the separate parts. 
After these movements have come to an end, they may be excited again 
by irritating any part of the nerve-centres or the cut extremity of the 
nervous cord. If the body be opposed in its progress by an obstacle over 
which the } ropulsive action of its legs can carry it, it mounts over it and 
moves directly onwards; but if the obstacle be too high to be thus sur- 
mounted tle cut extremity remains forced up against it, the lees still con- 
tinuing to move. The only difference, therefore, between the crawling of 
the headless and that of the complete Centipede, consists in the direction 
given tc the movements of the latter by the visual sense; the sight of an 
obstacle cansing it to turn out of the way before reaching it. 

e There is an insect termed the Mentis, allied to the crickets and grass- 
hoppers, whose conformation fits it to lie in wait for its prey, rather than 
to go in seweb of it. Resting on its two hinder pairs of legs, it lifts up 
the front of its body, which is fwnished with a pair of large and strong 
legs ending in sharp claws, in readiness to capture any unlucky insect that 
may come within their reach; and it is from the resemblance of this atti- 
tude to that of prayer, that the Mentis has acquired from naturalists the 
specific wane of re/yiosa, and from the peasantry of the South of France, 
where i; «bounds, the designation of prie-Dicu. Now, if the head be cut 
off, the wody still retains its position, and resists attempts to overthrow it, 
while the arms close around anything that is introduced between them, 
and impress their claws upon it. This they will continue to do when the 
front portion of the body to which they are attached is separated from the 
rest; while the hinder part will still remain balanced on the four legs 
that support it, not only resisting any attempt to overthrow it, but recover- 
ing its position when disturbed. ere, again, it is obvious that the nerve- 
centies in the head have only a directive action, derived from’ihe guidance 
affurdec by the senses, especially the visual. 

“While the stimulus to the reflex movements of the legs in the foregoing 
cases a pcars to he given by the contact of the extremities with the solid 
surface whereon they rest, the appropriate impression, in the case of aquatic 
insects, can only be made by the contact of liquid. Thus the cephalic 
ganga of the well-known watei-heetle, Dytiscus marginalis, having been 
removed, the insect 1emained motionless so long as it rested on a dry sur- 
face; but when cast into water it executed the usual swimming movements 
with the greatest energy und rapidity, striking all its comrades to onc 
side by its violence, and persisting in these for more than half-an-bour.” 


The directing action of the cephalic ganglia would seem, for the 
reasons already stated, to be not less automatic than the reflex 
action of the ganglia of the trunk; but whilst we have every rea- 
son tc regard the latter as not involving consciousness, all analogy 
woule indicate that the former cannot exert itself without the 
excitement of sensation. When we see an insect moving directly 
towards an object from a distance (as when bees tly stiaight to 
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honey-yielding or pollen-yielding flowers, or make for the entrance of 
their hive at the approach of a summer shower), avoiding obstacles 
placed in its way, escaping from the hand that is coming down to 
crush, or the net that threatens to capture it; when, also, we see 
that it possesses organs, which, though framed on a different plan 
from our ‘eyes, have a sufficient structural parallelism to justify the 
inference that they too have a visual function, it seems to me that 
the onus probandi lies on those who maintain that the motions of 
insects can be thus guided without sight of the objects which 
attract or repel them. 

Tn this, as in other parts of the inquiry, the answer that is pro- 
bably nearest the truth is that which we receive from our own 
consciousness when rightly interrogated. It was the sagacity of 
Hartley that first distinctly worked out the parallel (previously in- 
dicated by Descartes) between the secondary automatism which 
‘man acquires by habit, and the original or primary automatism of the 
lower animals. The act of walking, for example, though originally 
learned by experience under the guidance of sense-impressions, 
comes to be so completely automatic,as to be kept up when once 
initiated by voluntary direction, not only without any conscious 
effort, but even without any consciousness of the movements we 
are performing, until our attention is called to them; so that, as is 
credibly asserted, soldiers fatigued by a long march will continue 
to plod onwards (as Indian punkah-pullers will go on alternately 
twitching and letting go their cord) ina profound sleep, But whilst 
the locomotive actions performed in this last- condition resemble 
those of the decapitated centipede, in simply carrying the body 
forwards without avoidance of obstacles, those of a man who is 
awake, but whose attention is engrossed by some internal object 
of contemplation, are obviously guided by impressions received 
through his visual organs. Thus I have seen Jobn S. Mill making 
his way along Cheapside at its fullest ‘afternoon tide, threading 
his way among the foot-passengers with which its narrow pave- 
ment was crowded, and neither jostling his’ fellows nor coming 
into collision with lamp-posts; and have been assured by him that 
his mind was then continuously engaged upon his System of Logic 
{most of which was thought-out in his daily walks between the 
India office and his residenceat Kensington), and that he had so little 
consciousness of what was taking place around him, as not to 
recognize his nearest friends among the people he met, until his 
attention had been recalled to their presence. Most of us, I 
suppose, have had experiences of the same kind. It has often 

‘happened to myself, that, having previously intended to take 
some special direction, I have found myself in the track which I 
have been for years accustomed to follow for six days in the 
week, through having committed myself to the guidance of my 
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bète, as Xavier de Maistre calls it, whilst my dme was otherwise cn- 
gaged. Now in these and similar cases, do we see, or do we not see the 
objects whose impressions upon our retine excite those molecular 
changes in our nerve-centres which direct our muscular action? 
I find it difficult to conceive that they act except through my con- 
sciousness, however faintly and transiently excited; but I would by 
no means assert it to be impossible. It is very important, however, 
to bearin mind the distinction between seeing and noticing, as 
also between hearing and apprehending. That we see and hear 
a great many things of which we take no distinct cognizance at 
the time for want of attention to them, is indicated by the fact 
that the remembrance of them surges up at some subsequent date, 
not unfrequently in dreams. And it seems to me more philosophi- 
cal to regard the guiding action of visual impressions as exerted 
through the consciousness, however faintly it may be awakened, 
than to assert without a tittle of evidence that a bee does not sce 
the flower or the entrance to its hive towards which it flies in‘a 
direct line, or that the chicken does not see the grain or insect at 
which it pecks. That the sensation may be “surplusage” where 
it prompts no higher psychical action, and that the physical change 
would equally take place without it, is doubtless an arguable pro- 
position as regards the actions of animals whose life is purely 
automatic; but where the like actious (as in the case of Man) have 
had to be learned by experience, it seems to me inconceivable 
that such experience can be gained except consciously. The child 
learning to walk, who (as Paley says) “is the greatest posture- 
master in the world,” is vividly conscious of the sense of loss of 
balance to which he is unaccustomed ; and it is under the guidance 
of that sense that his movements are directed to the recovery of 
his equilibrium. But by the habitual recurrence of similar ex- 
periences, a “mode of motion” comes to be established in his 
nervous mechanism, which shapes that mechanism (according to 
the physiological law of nutrition) in accordance with it; and thus. 
the adult, who has acquired the art of shifting his weight from one 
foot to another, without anything more than a slight and transient 
disturbance of his equilibrium, ceases to perceive what has become 
monotonous by the frequency of its repetition; and it is only 
when his equilibrium happens to be more seriously disturbed by a 
slip of his foot or a stumble over an unnoticed obstacle, that he 
becomes aware of the constant control exercised over his automatic 
movements by this delicate regulating balance. 

All these facts distinctly point to a reflex action of the gang- 
lionic centres of the organs of special sense, as the mechanism, by 
which impressions on those organs call forth and direct the in- 
stinctive actions of the lower animals; and, as we shall presently see, 
they harmonize completely with the results of experiments made 
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upon the higher. Whether it be alone the “motion of molecules” 
(or physical change of any kind) that excites the respondent move- , 
ment, or whether the sight, sound, smell, or other affection of the 
consciousness by the object which attracts or repels the Insect, be 
a necessary link in the chain of sequences, is a question which 
seems to me to have no essential bearing upon the automatism of 
Man ; since the appeal to our own experience evokes the unhesi- 
tating response, that in him, at any rate (as presumably in, the 
animals that most nearly approach him in structure), the higher 
forms of activity can only be excited in the first instance through 
the consciousness, though they too may become automatic by 
frequent repetition. The essential difference between what we 
are accustomed to term the instinctive actions of Insects, and the _ 
simply-reflex movements which we have seen to be executed by 
their headless trunks, or even by segments of those trunks, consists 
in their greater complexity and variety, and in the special con- 
trolling and directing power of the cephalic ganglia; and this may 
be equally exerted, whether the excitement of’sensation (1) be a 
necessary link in the chain of sequences; or (2) be simply a con- 
comitant, which must occur when the mechanism is in complete 
working order; or (3), as some maintain, is not really produced by 
impressions transmitted by the afferent nerves to the cephalic 
ganglia, any more than it is by the impressions which excite the 
separated ganglia of the ventral cord to reflex action. The first ' 
having been my former opinion, I was led to distinguish the actions 
automatically excited through the cephalic ganglia as sensori-raotor ; 
but I now quite admit that there is much to be said in favour of 
the second. For the denial of consciousness to Insects, however, 
I cannot see any other argument than that if “molecular motion” 
be competent to do the work, sensation would be a useless sur- 
plusage,—an application of the doctrine of final causes which can 
scarcely be admitted as having any scientific validity. 

The study of the conditions of instinctive action having thus 
landed us in the conclusion of its dependence upon a mechanism 
of nerves and muscles excited to activity by external impressions, 
we apply the same method of inquiry to the conditions of that 
rational action with which we credit the higher Vertebrates, and 
of which we trace the dawnings among the lower. 

It. is now universally acknowledged that the meaning of that 
complex aggregate of ganglionic centres which makes up the 
brain of Man, can only be rightly understood bya careful 
study (1) of the comparative structure of the brains of the lower 
vertebrata, and (2) of the history of embryonic development. 
And it is the distinct teaching of both alike, that so far from the 
Cerebrum being the fundamental portion of the brain (as its 
enormous relative size in man would seem to indicate) it is 
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originally a sort of offset from that axial cord which constitutes 
the primary and essential part of the nervous apparatus of ver- 
tebrates; the, lower part of this axis being formed by the spinal 
cord, and the upper by the series of ganglionic centres which lie 
along the floor of the skull, and which represent (in their relation. 
to the sensory and motor nerves of the head) the cephalic ganglia 
of insects. For in the lowest fishes there is scarcely even a 
rudiment of the cerebrum, the forward extension of the spinal 
axis corstituting the whole brain. And alike, as it would seem, 
- inall vertebrates, the foundation of the cerebral hemispheres is laid, 
not in these first-formed “cerebral [or rather cephalic] vesicles,” 
which really represent the higher segments of the axial cord, 
-but in a pair of minute “vesicles of the cerebral hemispheres,” 
which are budded off from the most anterior of these. The pro- 
portion which the development of the Cerebrum, in the ascending 
series af vertebrata, bears to that of the axial cord, corresponds 
so closely with that which reason (so far as we can interpret its 
manifestations) bears to instinct, as to warrant the conclusion. 
that, since we are justified in assuming that the axial cord (of 
which the cerebellum seems to be an appendage) furnishes the 
mechanism of ‘Automatic action, the cerebrum is the instrument 
of the Intelligence. And experiment not only bears out this 
conclusion, but also demonstrates that a great number of actions 
which man requires long training to be able to perform—which 
training involves the conscious purposive effort of the Ego—are 
provided for in the lower animals by the automatic mechanism 
which they congenitally possess. 

Among the lower vertebrates, the frog is the animal whose 
actions have been most thoroughly studied, and their mechanism 
most carefully investigated. These actions are for the most part 
very simple; the habits of the creature leading its natural life 
being for the most part such as mechanism will readily provide 
for. That to a very large extent they are purely automatic, can 
be demonstrated by experiments of the kind already cited. Thus, 
at the season of sexual excitement, the fore-legs of the male tend 
to close firmly upon anything that is placed between them (just as 
mechanically as the fly-trap of the Dionwa closes upon the unlucky 
insect that alights upon it), and will retain that clasp for weeks; 
and this although the spinal cord has been divided both above 
and below the segment from which the nerves of the fore-legs 
are given off. The clasping action may be excited by simply 
touching the thumb of either fore-foot, which at that season is 
considerably enlarged and furnished with a peculiar papillary 
structure; and thus it becomes obvious that this action no more 
indicates intention, than does the corresponding movement of the 
fore-legs of the Mantis. There are many other actions performed 
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by the agency of the spinal cord alone, which seem so purposive às 
to make it difficult for those to regard themin any otherlight, who 
have not been led by the considerations previously urged, to 
recognize the large share which pure automatism has in the life of 
this animal. If, again, its cerebellum be left in connexion with its 
spinal cord, the cerebrum and optic ganglia having been removed, 
it will execute all its locomotive movements as well as the com- 
plete frog would do, yet only in respondence to some stimulus. 
Thus if, as it sits upright in the usual attitude of a frog, the skin 
of its foot be pinched, it will jump; whilst, if thrown into water, 
it will swim, just like the brainless water-beetle already mentioned. 

But if, instead of removing the whole of the brain, we take away 
(as in Goltz’s experiments) only the cerebral hemispheres, leaving 
the whole axial cord uninjured, the condition of the frog is pre- 
cisely assimilated to that of the pigeons from which the cerebral 
hemispheres were removed by Flourens, Magendie, and Longet, 
with results remarkably similar. Géltz’s frog, like Flourens’ pigeon, 
sits unmoved asif profoundly asleep, apparently seeing nothing 
and hearing nothing; but it will jump when irritated, and shows 
' that its movements are guided (whether consciously or not) by the 
incidence of light on its- eyes; for if a book be placed at some 
little distance in front, between the frog andthe light, it will 
avoid the book, when excited to jump, by passing to the right 
hand or the left. And so Flourens’ pigeon, when excited to walk 
by being pushed forwards, would avoid objects that lay in its 
way; and, according to the observation of Longet, if a lighted 
candlo was made to describe a circle before its eyes, the head 
of the bird would move in a corresponding manner. Gidltz’s frog 
and -Flourens’ pigeon, moreover, while taking no notice of food, 
and making no effort to feed themselves, swallow food that is put 
into their mouths, and may be thus kept alive and vigorous for 
weeks or months, Göltzs frog croaking whenever a particular 
part of its back is stroked. The pigeon, moreover, gets upon its 
legs again when overthrown, and moves its wings in flight if 
thrown into the air, thus showing that the mechanism of its 
ordinary actions remains uninjured, though it does not spontane- 
ously exert it. This is proved, in regard to the frog, by the 
curious observations of Goltz, which Professor Huxley has himself 
verified :-— 


“If put on the hand the frog sits there, crouched, perfectly quiet, and 
would remain so unless stimulated to action; but if the hand be inclined 
very gently and slowly, so that the frog ‘would naturally slip off, the 
creature’s.fore-paws are shifted on to the edge of the hand, until he can 
just prevent himself from falling. If the turning of the hand be slowly 
continued, he mounts up with great care and deliberation, putting first one 
leg forward and then the other, until he balances himself with perfect 
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precision upon the edge, and if the turning of the hand is continued, over 
he goes through the opposite set of operations, until he comes to be seated 
in security upon the back of the hand.” 


Even this we are fully justified in attributing to the action of a 
mechanism: for we are continually ourselves making yet more 
elaborate adjustments of our muscular movements, to perform 
some action which—originally voluntary—has come to be “ me- 
chanical ;” and this under circumstances which forbid the idea that 
the conscious will in any way directs those adjustments. I have 
already pointed out this in the case of ordinary walking; and the 
balancing power of a practised rope-dancer would seem, from 
the feats which he performs, to be exerted scarcely less auto- 
matically. So in that most entertaining and suggestive book,’ 
The Autobiography of Robert Houdin, Conjwor, the author tells 
us that he early in life trained himself to the performance of a 
number of his feats of dexterity, whilst reading a book with 
continuous attention; and that be thus gradually acquired the 
power of keeping four balls in the air, without a moment’s distrac- 
tion of his thoughts. And he further tells us that having a mind, 
while writing this passage of his memoir, to try to what extent 
he retained this power, after a disuse of it for thirty years, he 
found that he could still keep up three balls without any interrup- 
tion of his reading. The purely automatic nature of an action 
performed under such circumstances, fully justifies our attributing 
it to a nervo-muscular mechanism; but there are these essential 
differences between the automatism of Göltz’s frog or of Flourens’ 
pigeon, and that of Houdin—that while the one was original, the 
others was acquired; and that while the one was set going by an 
external stimulus, the other was put in action by a conscious 
intention, of which we have every reason to regard the cerebrum 
as the instrument. 

Of these differences it appears to me that Professor Huxley 
has lost sight, in his application to Man, of the conclusions he draws 
from the automatism of animals. In refusing to credit the spinal 
cord of the frog with the power of conscious self-direction, which 
a few physiologists still attribute to it, he takes his stand (quite 
rightly, as I think) upon the facts of human experience; which 
show that when any part of the spinal cord has been cut off from 
the brain by disease or injury, the portion of the body below the 
point of section -loses its sensibility, and that whatever action its 
muscles may be excited to perform, such action is not only inde- 
pendent of the will, but incapable of being controlled by it, But 
when he argues from the fact that because certain actions of a 
Frog which appear to be purposive are really automatic, similar 
actions of Man which express the determinations of the conscious 
Ego, really result from the working of an unconscious mechanism, 
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he not only ignores, but distinctly repudiates, the very experience 
on which he previously built. For even if-it could be shown that 
‘the spinal cord of Man can do all that the same organ does in the 
Frog—if, for example, on the application of an irritant to one of 
the legs of a paraplegic patient, the other leg were to be raised and 
crossed, so as to rub it off—such a fact would give us no right to 
say that when either this or any other movement is executed in 
response to a conscious’ determination of the Ego, such conscious 
determination has nothing at all to do with it. All that could 
be legitimately inferred from it would be, that the automatic 
apparatus is competent to perform this feast, and that when the 
conscious Ego executes it by what we call the mandate of his 
will, he uses the automatic apparatus as its instrument. 

The doctrine that the Ego puts the. body in movement, not (as 
formerly taught) by its immediate voluntary control over the 
muscles, but by its power of making the automatic apparatus 
perform anything that lies within its capacity—whether original 
or acquired—accords with all the phenomena, physical, as well 
as psychical; whilst the doctrine of pure automatism, based 
entirely on the physical, is in direct opposition to the psychical. 
Let us take the act of coughing as an example; this being, 
perhaps, the most purpose-like of all the originally-automatic 
actions performed by adult man. We admire the combination 
of the closure of the glottis: with explosive expiration, as 
perfectly adapted to get rid of any offénding matter which has 
found its way into the air-passages; and at the same time we 
recognize the fact that this combination is made for us and not 
by us, and that, when the stimulus is present in sufficient force, we 
must execute it, however strong may be our desire to restrain it. 
But our experience also tells us that we can execute the same 
act by simply willing to do so; as, for instance, when we wish 
to give a signal, to clear our throat, or to cough-down a, trouble- 
some speaker. And if I assert, on the basis of every-day expe- 
rience, that my conscious Ego can direct my automaton to 
execute this movement, it is surely no answer to say that because 
my automaton was competent to do it for itself, therefore my 
conscious Ego really had nothing to do withit. For supposing my 
air-passages to be free from any irritation, I do not cough unless 
I will to cough; and my will simply takes the place of the stimu- 
lus which the passage of a crumb of bread into my larynx would 
give. So Göltzs frog and Flourens’ pigeon, though capable of 
performing the ordinary movements of locomotion when excited 
to do so, remain quiescent in the absence of such excitement, for 
want of a cerebrum to supply the place of the external stimulus by 
one proceeding from the conscious Ego. And although my bate 
may have come to be quite as capable as Géltz’s frog or Flourens’ 
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pigeon, of continuing to walk by itself when my âme is asleep 
or engaged clsewhere, it is none the less under subjection to my 
dme when the latter asserts its prerogative; the automotic move- 
ments of my bée being then goverened by the songctonsl y-fomned 
determmations of my Ego. ‘ 

The higher we ascend in the Vertebrate series towards Man, the 
more evident does it become that the ordinary course of action ` 
is determined rather by the intentional direction given through 
the cerebrum to the working of the automatic mechanism, than . 
by its own unconscious operation; in other words, by reason rather 
than by instinct. And in man we find that everything is left to 
be learned by experience, save what is imperatively required for 
the maintenance of life—such as the rhythmical contractions of 
the heart, the peristaltic movements of the alimentary canal, the 
acts of swallowing and respiration, their combination in the act of 
sucking, and the like. Even the tendency to that sudden closure 
of the lids when danger is threatened to the eyes, which is among 
the most purely automatic of our protective actions, seems to be 
an acquired rather than a congenital instinct. 

It is the very condition of such acquirement, however, that the 
human Ego is thus enabled to exercise a rational control over its 
automatisin (as in ordinary walking), which those animals do not 
possess whose locomotion is purely mechanical; initiating, directing, 
regulating, and checking its actions, with such directness that 
many have maintained that because they were voluntary in the 
first instance, they must always remain'so—a position which seems 
to me as unscientific as the doctrine I have already combated, that 
because actions adapted to a purpose are performed automatically 
by a frog, the actions which man executes with a determinate 
intention are really automatic. The human Ego can even turn to 
his own account certain parts of his originally-automatic mechan- 
ism. Thus, although his will does not extend so far into the 
penetralia of his organism, as to enable him to influence the. 
motions of his heart or alimentary canal, and although, if he 
try ever so hard, he cannot suspend the act of breathing to the 
extent of asphyxiating himself, he can so regulate his expirations as 
to make them subservient to those vocal utterances, which express, 
by a mechanism that has to be trained to its work, the thoughts 
and feelings of his mind. i 

But when we have been thus led to recognize in the Cerebrúm, 
not the original centre of the whole nervous activity of the body, 
but a superadded organ, in which our sensorial experiences are 
registered, through the instrumentality of which they give rise to 
the states of consciousness designated as emotions and ideas, and 
by whose downward action expression is given to the determina- 
tions of the Ego, it may still be plausibly maintained that the 
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whole series of “molecular motions” of which it is the seat, must 
take place in accordance with certain fixed and definite physical 
laws; and that it is utterly unscientific to suppose that Mind can 
intervene to modify them. 
That there is a mechanism of thought and feeling, the action of 
which forms part of the life of the body, which gives rise to that 
succession of thoughts and feelings wherein the life of the mind 
-may be said to consist, and which goes on, when left to itself, 
according to its original constitution, modified by the influences 
subsequently brought to bear upon it, can be doubted by no 
psychologist who is also a physiologist. The Cerebrum, as was 
first pointed out by Dr. Laycock, has a reflex action of its 
own, analogous to that of the lower centres, but determined 
as to its nature by the modifications superinduced upon its 
original mechanism by acquired habit; and this docirine is but 
the physiological expression of the Herbartian psychology of 
residua, The response given by this mechanism, whether mani- 
festing itself in bodily or in mental action, is as automatic as the 
- act of walking, or any other sequence of movements which we 
execute with the like absence of conscious or designed exertion. 
We cannot help, for example, the recurrence of ideas called up by 
local-or personal associations ; nor can we help the feelixgs of pain 
or pleasure, of aversion or desire, which are inseparably connected 
in our minds with these ideas. It would be as unreasonable to 
say that we can help them, as it would be to say that we can pre- 
veut ourselves from feeling pain when a pin is run intc our flesh, 
or pleasure in eating a good dinner when we are hungry. 

But is this all? Have we no power to control and direct this 
automatic cerébral action, as the cerebral action itself directs and 
controls the action of the lower centres? Does the body of man 
constitute his whole self, or is there an ego to which that body is in 
any.degree subservient ? 

To these questions it does not seem to me to be within the 
capacity of Physiology—lmiting that term to man’s corDoreity— 
to give an answer. If we look at the whole of our mental no less 
than our bodily activity as dependent upon the reflex action of our 
cerebrum, we are undoubtedly landed in an automatism, far more 
varied indeed, but not less bound by the laws of physical causa- 
tion, than the automatism of the Ascidian to which it is now fash- 
ionable to trace back our pedigree. But to say that this is the 
only way in which science permits us to regard it, is (as it seems 
to me) to disregard that on which all science is based—experi- 
ence. Surely our own immediate mental experiences are as worthy 
of confidence, as are deductions drawn from phenomeng outside 
ourselves, which we can only rightly interpret on the basis afforded 
by those very experiences; the test of the validity of such inter- 
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pretation being furnished by their conformity to our other imme- 
diate experiences. And if we are led by physiological evidence 
to recognize in the Cerebrum a power of directing and controlling . 
the automatism of the axial cord, I do not see on what ground 
we are to reject the testimony of direct consciousness, that the 
automatism of the Cerebrum is itself directed and controlled by 
some higher power. 

That we can form no conception of the nature of the causal 
relation between mental and bodily phenomena, is nothing to the 
purpose—as Professor Huxley himself distinctly admits in regard 
to the production of sensations and other mental changes by 
“modes of motion” of the nervous system. But if (to use his 
own appropriate terms) neuroses can give rise to psychoses, it is 
surely quite accordant with the great fundamental principle of 
interaction to affirm that conversely psychoses can give rise to 
neuroses; just as the electricity generated in a voltaic battery by 
chemical change, can itself produce chemical change. Professor 
Clifford, indeed, refuses to admit a causal relation either way, 
giving no other reason for his refusal than his inability to conceive 
how a “motion of molecules” can be produced in any other mode 
than by a motion of neighbouring molecules. But I am yet to 
learn that either in this or any other case, our deductions from 
experience are to be limited by our ability to supply their 
rationale. 

As I am not without the belief that Physiology can throw 
some light upon the manner in which the Ego modifies the con- 
struction of the Cerebral mechanism, and controls and directs its 
automatic working, I hope to be able to show in a future paper 
through what agency we may (without any physiological impro- 
bability) regard this regulating power as exerted, by what means 
it may be attained, and what are the limits of its exercise. 


Wrmiiam B. CARPENTER. 





AN ANSWER TO THE RIGHT HON. DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 


N the address of Dr. Playfair to the Social Science Congress at 
Glasgow on sanitary reform,” there is much that is original 
and excellent, and; for -which every sensible man will be grateful. 
In the remarks that I am about to make I confine my attention to 
a portion of his address which is not excellent, not original, ind 


* “When the civilization of the Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans faded, 
the world passed through dark ages of mental and physical barbarism. ‘ For a thousand 
years there was not a man or woman in Europe that ever took a bathe No wonder that 
there came the wondrous epidemics of the Middle Agos, which ent off one fourth of the 
population of Europe—the spotted plague, the black death, sweating’ sickness, and the 
terrible mental epidemics which followed in their train—the dancing mania, the mewing 
mania, and the biting mania. But even when the Middle Ages had passed away, and 
the sun of civilization was again rising over the gloomy darkness of theso centuries, 
what a heritage of filth-produced disease still remained... .. Go back only to the time 
previous to the Reformation, and you can have no difficulty in understanding why 
luxury and squalor produced the plagues of the times of the Tudors and Stuarts... . . 
Filth, instead of being abhorred, was almost sanctified. The monks imitated tho filthy 
habits of the hermits and saints of early Christian times, for the early fathers commended 
them. Even St. Jerome used to praise the filthy habits of hermits. He especially com- 
monds an Egyptian hermit, who only combed his hair on Easter Sunday, and never washed. 
his clothes at all, but let them fall to pieces by rottenness. St. Anthony never washed 
his feet, St. Thomas à Beckett, when martyred, had under garments in a state which 
makes one shudder in the remembrance, And so the monks, up to the time of tho 
Reformation, and indeed in part up to the present day, thought, or professed to think, 
that by antithesis, pollution of the body indicated cleanliness of the soul. Practically, 
indeed, it helped to it; because the odour of sanctity which infested these cld monks 
and hermits, helped to keep them apart from the temptations of the world ; for the world 
scarcely cared to come into too close contact with these odoriferous saints. But this 
association fof filth with religion was unhappy in its consequencos, for men ceased to 
connect disease with uncleanliness, and resorted to shrines and winking virgins for cures 
of maladies which were produced by their own physical and moral impurities.” —-Speech 
of the Right Hon, Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., at Glasgow, October 5th, 1874. Rerort of 
The Times, October 6th, 1874, ; ' 
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which every truthful man must regret—his observations on the 
Middle Ages, and on the connection, between their supposed filthi- 
ness and the Catholic religion then dominant. Mr. Hallam, in his 
supplementary volume on the Middle Ages, wonders that ecclesi- 
astios have been so warm in defending those ages from the charge 
of ignorance; since the ignorance, whatever it may have been, 
was not caused, but rather mitigated, by the action of the Church. 
The same remark might perhaps be made with regard to mediz- 
val filthiness. Why should an accusation of the nature of Dr. 
Playfair’s rouse the zeal of a Catholic clergyman? Is it the duty 
of the Church to introduce sanitary reforms? Is she responsible 
for the dirtiness of her barbarous or semi-barbarous children? Did 
she invite into Europe the hordes of wild men who overthrew 
Roman civilization? Is it not enough that she converted them, 
mitigated their cruelty, taught them letters, and gradually formed 
them into the nations of modern times? Was it her business to 
cut and comb their hair, wash their bodies, and supply them with 
clean linen? I reply that, as a matter of fact, Dr. Playfair has 
blamed the Catholic Church for the dirt of the Middle Ages. 


The dirty millennium which he depicts is exactly coincident ` 


with her unrivalled supremacy in Europe. The state of things 
he imagines is pointedly said to have been “previous to the 
Reformation,” as if that event set free, not only the thoughts of 
men; but the choked up fountains of water; and if dirt and 
disease still prevailed in Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
they were but a “heritage of the centuries.of gloomy darkness” 


when the Catholic Church bore sway. The fathers of that Church ` 


laid down filth-producing principles; the saints of that Church 


were filthy ; and the monks were and are filthy. “Filth was` 


associated with religion.” “Filth was almost sanctified.” These 
are definite and grave charges. They touch the Church, too, in a 
tender point. When she has been accused of superstition and 
idolatry, she has been accustomed to point to her works of 
charity, and to reply.: “He that abideth in charity abideth in God, 
and God in him.” But if Dr. Playfair’s charges are well founded, 
a part at least of her defence would fail. The frightful epidemics 
of the Middle Ages would be upon her conscience. Should she 
say: “I did it in ignorance of science, I knew not the conse- 
quences;” such a plea would ill befit her claim of divine guidance. 
If her teaching directly leads to consequences disastrous to the 
human race, it can scarcely have come from a beneficent Creator. 
To nave invented hospitals, and orphanages, and asylums is much; 
but to have spread pestilence through the nations and blighted 
them physically and mentally, more than cancels such benefits. 
The Catholic Church just now is attacked on many sides. I do 
“not think, therefore, that I shall be accused of officious zeal if I 
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endeavour to check the spread of a new calumny—for calumny of 
thé most reckless kind is certainly contained in Dr. Lyon Playfair’s 
accusations, 

Two matters have then to be O TT First, were our 
mediæval ancestors really so dirty? Secondly; did the Church 
teach them to be dirty? These two questions are quite distinct. 
Men may have been dirty, and yet tlie Church free of all blame 
in the matter. They may have been élean in spite of the Church’s 
teaching. Let us inquire into facts and’principles. As to their 
dirtiness, Dr. Playfair makes a broad assertion :_ “For a thousand 
years there was not a man or woman in Europe that ever took 
a bath.” Is this true? If it is true, was it because the Church 
forbade or discouraged baths ? 


1. Antecedent Improbability. 


Not a bath for a thousand years! In the whole of Europe! 
Not a man or woman! Ever! Here are startling assertions. As 
they were made by a scientific man in the presence of scientific 
men, most readers will suppose that they had been well considered 
before being written. But yet the words sound in my ears like 
an echo. “Pas un bain en mille ans!” wrote M. Michelet some years 
since in La Sorcière. I fear Dr. Playfair has taken his history at 
second-hand, and at a very untrustworthy source. Yet a little 
reflection should have raised a doubt in his mind. Dr. Playfair 
knew how fond the Romans were of baths. He has justly praised 
them for their “sanitary works,” and “hygienic appliances.” He 
would doubtless also have recollected, had he weighed the subject 
in his mind, that the Germans were accustomed’ to take warm 
baths immediately after rising* according to the testimony of 
Tacitus. And since the Catholic nations of medieval Europe 
were composed in great measure of these two races, Dr, Playfair 
might naturally have inquired by what influences they were led 
to relinquish what they had hitherto prized. By the influence of 
their new religion, he says. But even -supposing that their new 
religion had commanded them to abstain from warm water, is it» 
not strange that it should have been so faithfully obeyed, that not 
a man or a woman ever violated the prohibition for a thousand 
years? This is certainly a triumph of the Church such as none of 
her panegyrists has yet dared to claim for her, If Dy. Playfair 
will look into John of Salisbury’s Nuge Curialium he will find that 
our ancestors were not without some acquaintance with ancient 
Greek and Roman manners, thatif they had little science they had 
some cultivation in the arts, and ‘some appreciation of the ameni- 
ties of life, They sometimes strove to revive all the luxuries of 


* Statim e somno lavatur, spins calidā. Tacitus. Germania, cap. XXI. 
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Pagan Rome. They even gave Horatian banquets. Did no one 
ever attempt to revive the Roman bath?, Grant thatit was looked 
on as a sin, yet was there no man or woman in Europe bold 
enough so far to rebel against the Church’s laws as to indulge 
cven once in the luxurious crime of a warm bath? O ye knights 
and soldiers, ye rich merchants and fine ladies, ye kings and 
queens of mediæval Europe, we had thought you, in spite of your 
faith, somewhat self-willed and rebellious, and requiring now and 
then to be coerced by the censures of the Church, for your obsti- 
nate clinging to tournaments, to usury, to concubinage, and 
adultery, and the rest; but we must make amends to you, for at 
least in the matter of warm. baths—so says the latest scientific 
announcement—you were as guiltless as the angels in heaven! 

Certainly the charge is antecedently improbable. Even could I, 
discover no positive proof of the use of the bath in the Middle Ages, 
yet unless I could find clear evidence of the abolition of the ancient 
Pagan practice, together with clear legislation against its revival, ` 
[should not be able to persuade myself that the mere glorification 
of dirty saints had’ produced so remarkable a revolution. And 
even though the clearest denunciations of the sinfulness of baths 
were forthcoming, yet I should expect to find many instances 
recorded of the rebellion of human nature against such a dis- 
ciplinc; and I should curiously seek, in ‘the penitential codes, to 
know what punishment was inflicted on the rebels. Has Dr. 
Playfair consulted the ‘writings of the fathers, the legislation of 
Councils and Popes, the penitential codes? Has he looked into 
monastic records or saints’ lives? I think not. He only quotes 
examples of two Egyptian hermits, and one English saint of the 
12th century. So much erudition he could easily have bor- 
rowed from Michelet; and itis a slender foundation on which to 
base so serious a charge as that which he has directed against the 
whole of Europe, and a thousand years of its history. I must, 
then, do what Dr. Playfair has not done. I must cast at least a . 
glance into these various sources of information. I am no 
_ antiquarian. I have no note-books stuffed with curious details of 
mediseval life. I have never examined the question of European 
cleanliness; but having met some years since with M. Michelet’s 
accusation against the Church, I have noted a few facts in my 
reading which I should otherwise have probably overlooked; and 
if my information. is scanty, it would seem that any information 
may be of value when such statements as that of Dr. Playfair can 
be made before a scientific congress, and pass uncontradicted. 


2. Baths never Abolished. 


Dr. Playfair has not restricted his statement to warm baths, yet 
I will not seek to take advantage of that circumstance., To 


+ 
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sustain his charge against the Church, it would indeed -be 
necessary to prove that she forbade her children to bathe in 
rivers or in seas; but I suppose Dr. Playfair would not venture on 
such a statement., “This country once gloried in her beautiful 
+ rivers,” he says, “but they are now mere open ditches which 
pollute the districts through which they flow.” No doubt! And 
all Europe in the Middle Ages was watered by pure streams, and 


' medieval youths, at least, could swim and wash in them. And 


was it forbidden to warm this water in the winter? Where is 
the evidence of this? , 

Again, what are we to say of medicinal springs and wells? Has 
Dr. Playfair, as a medical man,’never looked into their history ? 
Many, still in use, were known to the ancients. Has Dr. Playfair 
any proof to adduce that for a thousand years they ceased to be 
frequented, and were restored to humanity by modern science? 
Catholics, he thinks, when they were ill, “resorted to shrines and 
winking virgins” for their cure. But is there not a St. Anne’s 
well at Buxton? Is there not a St. Anne’s well at Great Malvern ? 
Were these names given by modern Protestants or by ancient 
Pagans? There is a St. Winifred’s well, too, in North Wales, 
and there are Lady wells everywhere. Indeed, it has been a 
custom to accuse Catholics of superstitiously connecting, not filth, 
but pure wells with religion. Which charge is to prevail? It is 
hard to have to bear both at once. 

I will pass on to warm baths used specially for cleanliness. I 
suppose that Dr. Playfair alludes to these only, when he affirms 
that no man or woman ever used one in Europe for a thousand 
years. But when did this dirty millennium begin? when did the 
clean centuries come to an end? 

The Rome of the Emperors’ had splendid bathing establish- 
ments, as it had splendid theatres for gladiatorial combats. 
The Church, from the conversion of Constantine, strove against 
the theatres, and they resisted all her efforts for a century. It 
was not until A.D. 404, when the Monk Almachus rushed between 
the combatants, and was slain in his attempt to stop the effusion 


. of human blood, that they were finally abolished by a decree of 


the Emperor Honorius. But no martyr or confessor is honoured 
for denouncing the Roman baths, no decree of Emperor was issued 
to abolish them. 

Towards the end of the 5th century St. Sidonius Apollinaris, 
who, before he was made Bishop of Auvergne or Clermont, had 
been Senator and Prefect of Rome, and whose father and grand- 
father had been Christians, writes verses in praise of the elegance 
of the baths in his villain Gaul. He says that finer ones are not 


` to be found at Bais. In a letter to his friend Domitius he enters 


into more details, and we find that water was brought from a 


F 
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mountain summit, that ‘the baths were both hot and cold, and 
especially that they were Christian. There are no immodest 
paintings on the walls, he says, nor combats of gladiators, but 
only a few elegant verses inscribed.” 

Evidently, Christianity had purified but not abiohiched baths. 

Nor did the advent of the Barbarians make any change. 

Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus was principal Minister of Theo- 
doric, and Prefect of Rome under Athalaric. He died in 562. 
His writings were esteemed second to none in the Middle Ages. 
Our own Bede calls him a doctor of the Church. This eminent 
Christian becomes quite eloquent in praise of the Roman aqua- 
ducts, which carry cleanliness through the city, as the muddy 
waters of the Nile carry fertility through Egypt; and he warns 
the city architect to keep them in good repair.f From a letter 
written by him as secretary to Athalaric, we find leave of absence 
given to an officer to go to the baths at Baie, which are minutely 
described and greatly extolled. Again, as secretary to King 
Theodatus, he gives leave to Count Vuinusiadus to visit the baths 
at Bormio, in order to cure his gout.t 

Cassiodore built a monastery, into which he retired in later life. 
Amongst other things, such as laboratories and observatories, 
he took care to construct baths, “with water so clear running 
through them”—these are his own words—*that it might serve for 
drinking as well as for bathing.”§ This did not prevent him from 
having the reputation, and with some even the honours, of a 
saint. 

St. Gregory of Tours, in his history, makes frequent mention 
both of public and monastic baths in Gaul. 

Perhaps it may be said that these were the last remains of Pagan- 
ism. But when, I ask, did these come to an end? The year 800, 
and the establishment of the Christian Empire of Charlemagne, 
bring us far into Dr. Playfaix’s millennium. Yet, on opening the 
works of Aleuin—our own Saxon Alcuin, the friend and adviser of 
Charlemagne and the master of the Palace school—I find a copy of 
Latin verses which that good priest wrote for his royal and noble 
pupils in praise of warm baths; and Eginhard, in his life of Charle- 
magne, tells us the nature and magnificence “of the baths built by 
the Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

“He used to invite to take baths with him not only his sons, but his 
friends and courtiers, and sometimes even his soldiers and bodyguard, so 
that: often a hundred and more were in the bath at once.” —(ginhard, Vita 
Karali, sec. xii.) 

Nor were baths oe an Imperial luxuty. An author who 
lived some time between the 8th and the 10th century at Rennes, 


* Sidonius,-Carmen XVIIL., Ep. lib TL: 2. Ed. Sirmond. 
t Cassiodrous, Variarum, lib, VIL n. 6: Ed, Garetins, 
t Zbid. lib, IX. 6; lib. X. 29, § Lib, div. lit. cap. 29. 
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in Brittany, in relating an incident connected with St. Melanius 
writes as follows :-— f 

“Tt is the custom of Christians, who everywhere venerate the Lord’s 
‘day in honour of his resurrection, on Saturday to take a bath, by which 
they cleanse and refresh their bodies after the labours ofthe week; and 
instead of their soiled clothes to put on clean ones, that they may ‘enter 
the Church, which is the Palace of the heavenly King, more clean in body 
as well as in heart.”—(Bolland. Acta SS. tom. I. p. 334.) 

This is the language of a monk in the very darkest of the 
Dark Ages. This was, according to an eye-witness, the conduct of 
Christians in those days. Dr. Playfair says that no man or woman 
ever took a bath for a thousand years. The eye-witness says that 
in the 10th century Christians generally took a bath every Saturday. 
‘Could the same be said at the present day ? 

M. Viollet le Duc, a French architect, who is one of the highest 
authorities on medieval subjects, tells us that— 

“In the 12th century bath rooms were built in houses as at the 
present day, though the¥ were probably more commodious than ours.” 

And he thus sums up the result of bis architectural rescarches :— 


“From all the quotations which I have given we may conclude that, 
during the Middle Ages, the use of baths as they are now taken, was very 
common; that there were public bathing establishments, in which there 
_ were vapour baths, and everything ‘that belongs to the toilet, where 
refreshments could be had and where people could even spend the night ; 
that in the castles and great houses there were rooms set apart for baths, 
nearly always in proximity of the bed-rooms ; that the use of baths during 
the 16th and 17th centuries was much less common (beaucoup moins 
répandu) than it had been before that period, 4nd was confined almost 
exclusively to the higher classes.” (Dictionnaire de P Architecture Francaise. 
Art: Etuve.) 


M. Viollet le Duc’s ines refers more directly to France. 
Mr. Wright has made a special study of the History of Domestic 
Manners and Customs in England; and in his book on this subject 
he arrives at conclusions very different from those of Dr. Playfair. 
“We know,” he writes, “from many sources, that washing and 
bathing were froguent amongst the Saxons.” And again, of a 
later period :— 

“ The practice of warm bathing prevailed very generally in all classes of 
society, and is frequently alluded to in the mediæval romances and stories, 
E People sometimes bathed immediately after rising in the morning, 
and we find the baths used after dinner and before going to bed. A bath 
was also prepared for a visitor on his arrival from a journey. ”—(Pp. 59 and 
260.) 

It may well be doubted whether any candid historian of our ` 
own times will be able to write as favourably of the habits of 
cleanliness “in all classes of society.” 


a 


3. Baths never Discountenanced. $ 


Dr. Playfair is perhaps already sufficiently refuted, but let us now 
see whether the Catholic Church discouraged baths; whether she 
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taught principles on the sanctity of dirtiness, which make the use 
of the bath an imperfection, if not a sin. eo ` 

‘And, first, I gladly admit that her doctrine is not that of ancient 
or modern Pagans. She did not teach that to have had a good 
wash makes one nearer heaven, like a Protestant clergyman at the 
late Church Congress at Brighton. She knew well that Dives, in 
‘ spite of baths and fine linen, went to hell; and Lazarus, in spite of 
the dirt he contracted from lying in rags on the pavement, went to 
heaven. Yet she did not, on that account, teach that dirt is neces- 
sary to sanctity or a help to it. 

The Latin Church—and it is of Europe that Dr. Playfair spoke 
—counts four great Doctors. The simplest way, therefore, to: 
ascertain the Church’s doctrine, since no Council has spoken on the 
subject, will be to let St. Ambrose and St. Jerome, St. Augustin 
and St, Gregory speak in her name. ` 

St. Augustin tells us how, in his great sorrow at his mother’s 
death, he had recourse to a bath, having heard that its Latin name 
was derived from a Greek word signifying refreshment; but that 
he found in it no relief. In the hook of Confessions, where he 
relates this, he accuses himself of faults so slight that to others 
they would be imperceptible, but he does not accuse himself for 
taking baths, though the instance related was doubtless no soli- 
tary one. 

In the rule he drew up for nuns, he writes :— 

“ Let the washing of the body and the use of baths not be too frequent, 
bat keep to your old regulation of taking them once a month. But if any 
sickness demand a more frequent use, let it be done according to the pre- 
scription of the doctor; and even if the sick nun be unwilling in such matters 
she must obey her superioress. But, on the other hand, if she wish it, and 
it is judged hurtful by the doctor, she must not follow her own incli- 
nation.” —(S. Aug. Ep. 211., Ed. Ben.) 

St. Jerome does not write about ordinary civil life, nor about 
monastic discipline, but in the directions which he gives to con~ 
secrated virgins and widows, living in the world, he certainly 
dissuades them from the luxury of Roman baths, served as they 
were by eunuchs, and public to all. Even though his counsels. 
were taken in a stricter sense, they can neither be interpreted as: 
opposed to cleanliness, which can be obtained without such means, 
nor can they be drawn into a general rule, since the saint often 
says that there is one rule for ascetics, another for seculars. 

St. Ambrose does not write on this subject; but in commending 
the modesty of Susanna, he finds no fault with her for taking a 
bath. . 

St. Gregory writes as Pope, with authority, and he falls within 
the thousand years of evil note. This is his language :— 


“ Tt has been reported to me that some perverse men have been giving 
out that no one ought to take a bath ‘on the Lord's day. Now, if the 
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bath is taken for mere luxury, I do not grant it to be taker on any day. 
But if it is taken for the requirements of the body, then I do not forbid it 
even on the Sunday. It is written: ‘No man ever hated his own flesh, 
but nourisheth and cherisheth it’ (Eph. v. 29), and again: ‘Make not 
provision for the flesh in its concupiscences’ (Rom. xiii. 14). He, there- 
fore, who forbids the care of the flesh in its lusts, certainly permits the 
care of the flesh in its needs. Surely, if it is a sin to wash the body om 
the Lord’s day, then it must be a sin also to wash the face. But if leave 
is given for a part of the body, why not forthe whole, when it is 
needful ?”—(S. Greg. Ep. lib. XIII. 1.) 


This is the most authoritative declaration we have on the sub- 
ject of baths. It is that of a Pope anda Doctor. Surely no one 
will pretend that the authority of St. Gregory was not great in 
the Middle Ages. He wrote the above when the old Roman civil- 
ization was coming to an end; and ‘he lays down the principles 
which always governed ‘the Church in her endeavours-to reform 
the world—distinguishing between the Pagan luxury which he 
reproves, and the natural cleanliness which he commends. 


4. Apparent Exceptions. 


No doubt, at the same time, Christian writers, while allowing 
and even praising cleanliness, have extolled those who, in certain 
exceptional circumstances, have endured dirt ds a penance of the 
flesh. Let this not be misunderstood.” They have never praised 
the love of dirt for its own sake. They have never praised the 
endurance of dirt from sloth and immortification. They have 
never recommended. neglect of the person as a general mortifica- 
tion. But they exhort Christians, especially those who lead an 


_ ascetic life, not to be too delicate and fastidious. They have 


praised some who, by an exceptional impulse, and living apart 
from others, have mortified their flesh after this fashion, as in the 
case of St. Hilarion and Blessed Benedict Joseph Labre, and 
certain hermits and recluses. The case of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, mentioned by Dr. Playfair, was an exceptional onc. His 
biographers tell us of his luxurious habits in his youth; and they 
relate that when he changed all this, after being made Bishop, the 
weakness of his stomach still obliged him to live on delicate food 
and wine. Hence he was not judged to be an austere man, even 


` by those who lived with him; and when they found at his martyr- 


dom that his body was covered with a hair shirt, which had 
remained long unchanged, they were filled with admiration at the 
circumstance, which showed both his real spirit of mortification, 
and the humility with which he had so long concealed it. 


5. Monastic Baths. 
I have already said that greater indulgence was granted to 


» seculars than to monks and nuns. To show, therefore, the full 


. 
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_ extent of thé mistake of Dr. Playfair, I will examine the consti- 
tutions of the religious orders of Europe. 

Though St. Augustin wrote in Africa, yet his rule was greatly 
followed in Europe, not only by the Augustinians, but by others 
also, as Premonstratensians and Dominicans. We have already 
seen that he grants the use of the bath once a month, and oftener 
when necessary. 
© St. Benedict, the great monastic legislator, writes :— 

“ The use of baths is granted to the sick as often at they require it; but 


to those in good health, and especially to the young; it should not’ be 
granted too frequently (tar dius concedatur)’ 


According to the addition made in the time of the Emperor 
Lewis, the frequency of the use was left to the judgment of the 
prior. 

By'St. Isidore’s rule in Spain, baths were to be reserved for the 
sick, and then used without scruple. The rule of St. Cæsarius of 
Arles was exactly similar; so was that which St. Leander, in 
Spain, drew up for his sister. These rules were gathered together 
by St. Benedict of Anianum. 

Lanfranc, when Prior of Bec, drew up a directory for every 
day in the year. From this we find that on the vigil of 
Christmas, and on the Wednesday in Holy Week, all the monks © 
of the monastery took a warm bath. When he became Archbishop 
of Canterbury this directory was adopted in all the great Bene- 
dictine Abbeys in England. 

No monastic rule was so austere in early days as that of the - 
Trishman, St. Columbanus, and it was maintained very rigidly in 
many continental monasteries. Yet in the life of St. Godwin it is 
related, as the most natural thing in the world, that one morning 
when the Bishop St. Lambert had been kept out in the snow 
during a winter's night, the brethren hastened to prepare a bath 
for him and a change of clothes; this was in 680.* 

Petrus de Honestis of Ravenna, who drew up his rule in the 
12th century, writes that baths must not be refused to the 
brethren for the preservation or restoration of health, but only to 
those who ask them too often out of luxury. 

St. Bernard, who may be considered the founder of the 
Cistercians, is the author of the saying :—“ I ever liked poverty, 
but never dirt.” : 

6. Mediæval Purifications. 

This would, perhaps, be the place to say something of certain 

purifications which were prescribed by the early penitential codes, . 


and of the use of which we find traces all through the Middle 
Ages; but the nature of this subject prevents me from entering 


* Boll. Acta SS, tom. 60., p. 710. 
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into detail. However, as Dr. Playfair has praised the purifications 
of the Levitical Code, I recommend the subject to his investi- _ 
gation. To put him on the track, I advise him to begin by 
reading the answers of St. Gregory to the questions of St. 
Augustin of England, as well as the Canons of the Greek 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the 7th century, St. Theodore. 
The result of his investigations will probably be to deride and 
reproach the Church for prescribing baths; but in any case he 
will see how wide of the truth he was when he reproached her 
for forbidding them. 

I have shown the perfect liberty of' the laity, and the modified 
' liberty of the monastic orders.: I will now go a step further, and 
consider the state of the criminal classes in the Middle Ages. 


T. Penitential Discipline. 


It is well known how severe for many centuries was the 
penitential system of the Church, yet I have looked in vain 
through many collections of canons, made in different ages and 
countries, without finding abstinence from the bath imposed on 
the penitents, even for the greatest crimes. I say imposed, for it 
is once or twice recommended as a very severe penance for 
enormous crimes. Thus St. Dunstan has sketched a perfect 
penitent atoning for great sins, and among his austerities he 
_ mentions his not sleeping on a soft couch, or entering a warm 

bath.* 

In the terrible penance imposed by St. Paulinus, of Aquileia, on 

° Heistulf, who, after murdering his wife had falsely accused her 

of adultery, he has the choice of entermg a monastery, or of 
doing a far severer penance in his own house. Amongst other 
things it is enjoined that he must never use a bath; but when 
this decision was received into the canon law, the gloss was 
added: “except for necessity.” f It must be remembered that such 
‘penances, though imposed by the Church, were sanctioned by the 
civil power as adequate atonement for crimes against society; 
they must therefore be compared with modern prison discipline. 
Let those who have read what Howard found in modern prisons 
judge whether a bath “in case of necessity” was granted to the 
prisoner, and whether the Church of the Middle Ages is to be 
aspersed for encouraging filth by those who have but just cleansed 
the Augean stables of their own prisons. 

Let it be also remarked that the use of baths must have bach 
very common in those centuries, when it was considered one of 
the severest of all punishments to be deprived of them. In Dr. 

* The words will be found in Wilkins, and Haddan and Stubb’s Councils. A trans- 


lation of this ponitential has been made by Thorpe. 
t See Megne, Patrol. tom. 99, p. 196. 
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Playfair’s theory of the dirty ages it would have been a grievous 
penance to be compelled to take a bath. 


8. Care of the Poor. 


It may, perhaps, be asked what provision was made for the 
poor? If baths were accessible to the rich, if they were provided 
for monks and nuns by their monasteries, if they were forbidden 
to none, were any positive measures taken to put them in the 
reach of the poor? 

I might, perhaps, ask in reply, What means are now used to 
procure baths for the labouring poor? They will be found very 
scanty ; yet now that our towns and cities have grown so 
populous, now that our streams are poisoned with sewage and 
the refuse of factories, the want is far greater than in former 
times. ` 

Besides, I am considering this question only as it regards the 
Church, and because it has ‘been made a charge against her that 
she, by her teaching or her action, prevented cleanliness, or 
encouraged dirt. Having disproved this charge, I am not bound 
to show that the Church took positive action in the matter of 
baths. Water was generally accessible enough, and the means of 
warming it were not hard to procure. It is well known that the 
Church encouraged almsgiving, the feeding of the hungry, the 
clothing of the naked, the visiting of the sick and of prisoners, 
and hospitality to the stranger and the homeless. These works 
were almost unknown in heathen times; they became frequent 
under the influence of the Church. But baths were common in 
heathen times, being the result, not of charity, but of natural care 
of self. It would seem then that the Church was not called to 
show herself zealous in such a matter. Might she not have left it 
to men’s own self-love, or was it not at most a matter for the 
civil power? 

And yet in so far as it is a work of charity to help those who 
cannot help themselves, or even those who neglect themselves, I 
have no doubt that a little research into the good deeds of our 
ancestors will prove that they did not reject the washing of the 
dirty from their list of works of mercy any more than the feeding 
of the hungry. 

In the fist place, I may argue from the ancient Catholic 
practice of washing the feet of the poor. Among Dr. Playfair’s 
Scotch auditors there must surely have been some to whom the 
memory of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, occurred, when the 
President of the Health Department of the Glasgow Congress was 
declaiming against his ancestors. They may have remembered 
how she, and her good husband Malcolm, used every day in: Lent 
to wash the feet of the poor and serve them at table before they 
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sat down to their own repast. No doubt it is one of tae sophisms 
of the day that such works as these were not done for the sake of 
the poor, but as pompous displays of ascetic devotion. Let those 
who think thus go to the Life of St. Margaret, written by Theo- 
doric, an eye witness. Let them there read how the holy Queen 
prepared dainties for the little orphans whom she had collected, 
how she set free the captives and restored them to their families, 
how she established hospitals and hostelries, how she sat by the 
road side to be accessible to the complaints of the poor, and they 
will probably modify their opinion about such acts as the wash- 
ing of the feet. It was assuredly a ceremonial observence rather 
than a work of mercy, for if cleanliness had been. the main 
motive, the Queen could have sent one of her menial attendants 
to do the work. But it was a ceremony intended by Him who 
first instituted it, as well as by those who have since observed it, 
to teach the duty of works of mercy to the poor, and—what is 
especially to my purpose—it indicated by its very nature that to 
procure cleanliness is one of those works of mercy. 

It will not then be a digression to relate at least one example of 
the spirit taught by such ceremonies. Leprosy is said—I know not 
with what truth—to have originated, or at least spread, from dirty 
habits. Now if there was one form of disease which inspired our 
forefathers with compassion more than another it was tkis hideous 
leprosy. From St. Margaret of Scotland, her daughter Matilda 
—the “Good Queen Maud,” wife of Henry I. of Eng’and—had 
learnt that compassion, together with other virtues— 


‘She visited the sick and poor with diligence, 
Clothes, meat, and bedding new and undefiled, 
And wine and ale she gave withouten doubt, 

, When she saw need in countries all about.”* 


Her younger brother David, afterwards King of Scotland, often 
related to St. Aelred his intimate friend and biographer, the 
following anecdote :— 


“ When I was a young man at the Court (of Henry), one night that 
I was in my lodgings, occupied, I forget how, with my friends, I was sent 
for to the Queen’s apartments. I found the house full of lepers, and the 
Queen standing among them. Putting off her mantle, and girding herself 
with a towel, she began to wash the feet of the lepers, and when she had 
dried them, taking them in bothher hands she kissed them devoutiy. I said 
to her : ‘ Lady, what are.you doing? Certainly,if the King knew this he would 
never press his lips to yours, defiled as'they are with those lepers’ feet.’ 
She looked up with a smile, and said,‘ Who does not know that the’ feet 
of the King Eternal are more to be desired than the lips of a mortal king? 
I called you, dear brother, that I might teach you to act in the same way; 


* Hardyng, quoted by Miss Strickland. Tho incident of the lepors is somewhat 
differently related by Miss Strickland, but she has beeen misled by Robert of Gloucester, 
There is no doubt that St. Aelred’s version is correct; since he had heard iz frequently 
from David’s own lips, with whom he was most intimate. Aelred’s history has been 
ovoilooked by Miss Strickland, 
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Take then a basin, and do as you have seen me do.’ At these words,” con- 
tinued David, “I was greatly alarmed, and replied that I never could suffer 
it; for as-yet I knew not the Lord, nor was His spirit as yet revealed to 
me. So when she insisted (to my shame I tell it) I only laughed, and 
went away to my companions.’* 

This beautiful name, “the feet of Christ,” was often given in 
the ages of faith to the poor; and, in washing the repulsive bodies 
of the lepers, our forefathers were strengthened by the thought 
that they were washing His feet. That they did wash the bodies 
as well as the feet of lepers is certain, and many such acts are in + 
record in the Sives of the Saints, collected by the Bollandists. 
One example will be sufficient. In the life of Blessed Anfrid, . 

Bishop of -Utrecht in 1008, it is circumstantially related how he 
went to the river, drew water, warmed it, poured it into a tub, 
and then laid a poor leper in the bath, washed him with his own 
hands, placed him in his own bed, and next day dismissed him 
with a new suit of clothes.t , 

St. Radegund, who from being Queen of France became a nun, 
not only built a bath for the use of her community, but had one also. 
for the use of poor women. Her biograper, St. Venantius, Bishop 
of Poitiers, and a contemporary, has left on record how every 
Thursday and Saturday, girding herself with a rough bathing 
towel, she washed the poorest and filthiest of the beggars, using 
soap, moreover, and giving them clean and new garments.{ ` 


Conclusion. 


Dr. Playfair several times in his lecture quoted Scripture. His 
interpretations were curious, but he is evidently familiar with 
the letter of the Bible. I am sorry he overlooked the following 
passage: “But those things which proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart and they defile the man... . but to eat 
with umwashed hands defileth not'a man” (Matt. xv. 18, 20). 
His lecture was in many respects admirable, and I thank him for 
it. His valuable scientific suggestions were illustrated from many 
ancient sources. But it is evident that he has yet to study 
both Catholic doctrine and medieval history, and in holding 
up to obloquy and ridicule the religion of the majority of 
Christians and of his own ancestors, he has neither promoted. the 
cause of science nor enhanced his reputation. It is unworthy 
of a liberal mind to pander to popular prejudices, and it is but 
stale wit, after all, to sneer at the monks, to whom England and 
Scotland owe both religion and civilization. 

i i T. E. BRIDGETT. 


* Miss Strickland is doubly wrong in eaying that he who refused could not have boor 
David “ who would have givon his aid right willingly,” and that it must have been his 
elder brother King Alexander the Fierco. Fierce as was Alexander to some, St, Aelred, 
who knew him, says that he delighted in nothing more than “in washing, feeding, and 
clothing the poor.” 

t Boll. Acta SS. tom. NIT. p. 486, f Boll, Acta SS tom. XXXVIL p 70. 
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CAN. TRUTHS BE APPREHENDED WHICH COULD 
NOT HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED? 


TN treating this subject, I desire rather to propound a question 

than to maintain a thesis. I feel, too, as if it were a matter 
rather for reflection than for argument,—one on which it is more 
possible to reach a sort of persuasion, in one’s own mind, than 
to offer cogent pleas to satisfy the minds of others. I bring it 
forward, therefore, rather in the hopes that metaphysicians with 
more trained instruments of thought than mime may be able 
to throw light upon it, than with any expectation thaz I can do sò- 
myself, 

The question, then, is briefly this :—Can any truth be recetved— 
that is, accepted and assimilated—by the human intellect, which 
that intellect might not in the course of time have reached or 
wrought out for itself? Does not the power of apprehending 
a proposition imply and involve the’ power, by the processes of 
research and meditation, of constructing or divining it? Can any- 
thing which could not have been discovered by us b2 so revealed 
to us as to make it our own? or as I should prefer to express my- 
self, do not the discernment, recognition, absorption by the mind 
of a truth, when once announced, indicate and postwate precisely 
the same faculties as those needed to originate it,—ie. to arrive at 
it by native mental operations ? ? These are somewhat unscientific 
and unprecise expressions of my meaning, I am aware, ‘but they 
may suffice to convey the essence of it. 

It would seem that in matters distinctly within human cogni 
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zance—whether information communicated by scientific inquirers, 
or truths established by the reasonings of the wise—the conclusion 
is certain, and the above questions may be answered confidently 
in the negative. What man has done man may do. Matters 
of positive knowledge, the facts’ of science, the operations of 
nature, and the laws or principles deducible from those operations 
can be rerified by those to whom they are announced ; the observa- 
tions and experiments can be repeated, the results tested, and the 
informers cross-examined, by the recipients or hearers; the facul- 
ties and mental processes needed thus to test and verify are (with 
perhaps the exception of the scientific imagination) the same 
as those employed in the original discovery; and the results can 
only be truly accepted, embraced, stored away among our intel- 
lectual possessions, after and as a consequence of such verifica- 
tion. The same, it would appear, must be admitted in the case of 
ethical and philosophic truths. These are wrought out, meditated, 
harmonized, by patient thinkers, and are then laid before the mass 
of intelligent men for examination and acceptance; and only in 
as far as they are thus examined and re-thought (so to speak)— 
„only, that is, in as far and when they have been subjected, in the 
minds of those to whom they are brought, to precisely the same 
operations as they had undergone (and as they originally sprang 
from) in the minds of the bringers—can they be regarded as dis- 
covered, cr established, or qualified to take their-rank as acquisitions 
or registered items of our mental wealth.” In the domain. of 
human knowledge, therefore, it may probably safely be assumed 
that whatever we can receive and comprehend wé can also ascer- 
tain and discover. 

If matters of this character are revéaled to us ab eatra or by 
superior beings, such revelation is nothing more than anticipation— 
the helping and hastening of the promipter—the giving us in 
complete form what, left to ourselves, we should have arrived 
at piecemeal and more tardily—or the announcement to us in 
infancy of matters which in our maturer intelligence we should 
have made out for ourselves. Science has already ascertained 
a vast amount of truth as to the constitution and laws of motion 
in the solar system; has almost discovered the mode and order of 
its evolucion out of chaos, and of the development (though not 
the origination) of life upon this globe ;—and these discoveries, as 
our instruments of observation and analysis are gradually per- 
fected, will, probably arrive at the stage of positive knowledge. 
If they had been announced to our ancestors long centuries ago, 
as a statement from without or from above, they would-have been 
called a “revelation,” though, in fact, only an “anticipation” of 
future attainments. If announced to us on human authority, by 
an exceptional sage, a fitter term perhaps would be “precocity,” 
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prophecy, foresight, forestalment ;—but, however named, is it not 
equally the case that they could only have been imbibed and ap- 
prehended because there was in the human faculty that which in 
its gradual growth and maturity would have elaborated them from 
its own inventiveness and ‘accumulated materials of thought? 
Would they otherwise have been conceivable by it, or capable of 
assimilation and belief? 

_We now come to another class of truths—or, to P more 
guardedly, of propositions—doctrines probable, but unascertainable— 
such, for example, as the existence of a Personal Creator and 
Rulér of the Universe, and a Life .renewed or continued beyond 
the grave. It can scarcely be supposed that any future perfecta- 
tion either of our mental faculties or of our material instruments of 
vision will enable us to solve these problems—i.c., strictly speaking, 


- to arrive at certainty of proof (as distinguished from internal con- 


viction) regarding them. If this certainty is ever attained, it must 


‘to all appearance be from positive information conveyed to us from 


higher and adequate authority. Higher powers might communi- 
cate it in the form of an assertion,—which is what in common 
parlance I beliéve-is meant by “ Revelation ;’—or in the form of a 
suggestion of such a line of observation or ratiocination as would 
guide mankind to a conclusive or logical proof of the truth in 
question. If in the latter form, what is this virtually but a solu- 
tion of the problem, in some hours of unexampled brightness and 
insight, by those very human faculties which, as the intellectual 
history of our Race assures us, have in all ages had such hours of 
abnormal penetration and brilliancy vouchsafed to them? And 
how, then, are we to distinguish’ such suggestions from those other 
apocalyptic flashes of imaginative insight which in all ages have 
constituted the initial step by which the mind of man has made ° 
its great advances, and achieved its best discoveries? If, on the 
other hand, the revelation of the conclusion, the merging of our 


- doubts in certainty, the authoritative announcement of the truth, 


comes to us as an assertion from on high,—then, in what mode or 
language can that announcement be conveyed so as to dispense 
with or not to demand, by the very constitution of the human 
mind, that verification which precedes and clinches certainty, if not 
conviction? How are we to test the source and channel of the 
announcement? If the announcement be of such a nature as to 
need no such verification—as to convey and include its own 
credentials—as to be self-evident or self-proving as soon as made— 
does not that imply such an adaptation, such a native fitness and 
preparation for its reception in the very framework of the spiritual 
intelligence, as could scarcely fail in time to reach the goal and to 


‘discern the light? Finally, with regard to the matters referred 


to—the human mind has long been exercised upon these problems, 
VOL. XXV. 2 G- 
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has long been weighing probabilities, nay, has for the most part 
long felt that the probabilities leaned by a vist preponderance 
towards the one scale, and only asked from Revelation a confirma- 
tion of its verdict and its hopes. And do not this ceaseless pre- 
occupation with the problems and approximation to their solution 
establish the existence of a strange devotion and aptitude within 
us to the subjects, which could scarcely fail to be crowned with 
success at last? 

In fine, must not what is called “ Revelation” be simply either 
Anticipation, or Suggestion, or Confirmation? Some favoured and 
highly-strung natures tell us that they have arrived at this con- 
firmatior. by “spiritual discernment,” and can feel not the shadow 
of a doubt about the matter. Very well. Is not that confident 
and unhesitating spiritual discernment the strongest conceivable 
testimony to that very special native “aptitud.” of which I have 
spoken? The truth, they say, was revealed to them, “borne in 
upon their souls,” vouchsafed to them in a sudden gleam of light, 
“in a dream, in a vision of the night,” and so on; and the moment 
it thus asked upon them, it wrote itself upon their mental frame- 
work by its own illumination. What is this phraseology but 
simply & more lofty and excited, or more poctical way of saying 
(as we often hear contemplative thinkers of so>erer tempeiaments 
say) that the conception suddenly “occurred to them,” flashed 
upon them. and was instinctively recognized at once as the true 
solution of the problem which had exercised their minds so 
long? And what in reality is this instantaneous recoqnition—this 
e&mka cry—but the proof that the mind was capable of 
the discovcry, and had long been on the brink of it? What, in 
fact, is this sudden “flashing” but a normal mode in which the 
patient werking brain has in all ages discovered the truths it 
sought? And as to the character of the confirmation which 
ordinary minds desire to derive from “ Revelation,” is it not genc- 
rally, when strictly analyzed, simply the increased confidence 
in their own conclusions which they feel in finding those con- 
civsions echoed in positive and dogmatic language by other 
men; or, as they would say, by specially endowed or autho- 
rized minds who profferec. “signs and wonders” in proof of 
their special endowments, authority, or la.owledge—signs and 
wonders row no longer recognized as such proof among logicians? 
Or ig this confirmation be alleged to lic (as it usually now is) in 
ihe essential loftiness or divine characteristics of the truth 
annouieed—what is this again but falling back upon the assumed 
capacity of man's soul to veccynize and discriminate and at once adopt 
the nolilitu and grandeur of this truth, which yet it is at the same 
time supposed to be incapable of finding out? 

No doubt, there are certain theological doctrines or specific 
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dogmas, believed by many to be revealed, which the human mind 
never could have arrived at by itself; but I think it will be found 
that these are precisely doctrines which can scarcely be properly 
said to be “received or apprehended ;’—they rather lie on the 
surface of the mind than sink into it ;—they are propositions about 
which civilized mankind is divided, which-are different and dis- 
crepant, not to say contradictory, in various countries, and which 
numbers of qualified thinkers altogether repudiate, and consider 
can no more be accepted than they could have been discovered 
by the natural intelligence of men. They must, therefore, take 
tank as opinions not as truths ; they could never have been dis- 
covered, and cannot be rightly said to be assimilated or imbibed ; 
and are assented to rather than believed (without being in any 
proper sense comprehended) because assumed to have been told 
us by an authority it would be sinful and monstrous as well as 
dangerous to doubt. f 
Perhaps the fittest way of stating the position would be this :— 
No truth can, properly speaking, be apprehended and made a 
portion of our mental acquisitions, which cannot be verified when . 
told to us; and any proposition which we can verify, we could 
discover—that is, what man can verify man could have reached 
and worked out for himself. Take a concrete case: The doctrine 
of the Incarnation, the Trinity, or the Atonement, it is conceded 
that the human mind could not have discovered for itself. It is, 
I apprehend, conceded also that these doctrines do not approve 
themselves to the mind as soon as announced, in virtue of any 
intrinsic and obvious fitness or inherent probability; foz, if they 
did, this would indicate in them some quality which would have 
rendered them discoverable—arrivable at—likely to suggest them- . 
selves—as well as promptly approvable. No; they are believed 
(where they are believed truly) or accepted, where accepted, 
because they are held to have been announced by some superior 
authority who, it is assumed, must know the truth and intend to 
state it. Very well; then on what does this assumption rest? and 
how has the announcement been made? It must have been made 
either in plain words by some being whose supernatural power . 
shown in action leads us to infer that his knowledge must be also 
supernatural and his truthfulness unimpugnable—inferences which 
it is now admitted, even by orthodox reasoners, do not necessarily 
follow from supernatural power ;—or it must have been ‘breathed 
or flashed into the mind in the shape of a sudden suggestion— 
in “which case it ‘is impossible for the mind to discern whather the 
suggestion did not arise spontaneously, or may not have come 
from below as well as from above—from a deceiving as well as 
from an enlightening spirit. Statements, therefore, which from 
their nature cannot be verified, could not, it is true, be discovered, 
i 262 
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but neither can they be accepted definitively or confidently, be- 
cause we cannot ascertain whether the source of them, however 
supernatural, be divine or .devilish, or whether it may not be 
spontaneously human. 

If we can ascertain that a proposition came to us from a super- 
human source, it must surely be by applying some test or standard 
which can judge the doctrine; judging it would seem to imply 
the means of verifying it; and the power of verifyimg it, as we 
have seen, implies the power of discovering it. 

W. R. GREG. 





THE MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON.” i 


NEW Bill under this title has been proposed by the Metro- ' 
poltan Municipal Association; and that body has attended 
as a deputation at the Home Office, to lay the subject before the 
Secretary of the State, preparatory to legislative action in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament. This is one of a series of schemes 
prepared by the same body with the view, as they think, of im- 
proving the local government of the Metropolis; and on this 
occasion they appear to have conceived a big idea, if nct a prac- 
tical one, to cover thé whole field with one corporation, by giving 
to the antiquated central authority of the City of Loncon a sort 
of indiarubber expansive power of extending itself to the ex- 
tremest limits ‘of the present Metropolis. There is a fable in 
the old story-book about a frog and an ox; and what kecame of 
the frog may be worthy of consideration by the association as a 

practical illustration. ; . 
This Bill also appears to us, as regards the ratepayers, to 
carry a sting in its tail, for the 111th section provides that “the 
costs, charges, and expenses, preliminary to and of and incidental 
to the preparing, applying for, obtaining, and passing of this Act 
shall be paid by the Municipal Council of London.” , That means 
that all the expenses of the agitation carried on for years by a 
self-constituted body of reformers are to be borne by zhe rate- 


* See also article on “The Local Government of the Metropolis,” in the Contes- 
PoRARY Review for June, 1878, page 73. 
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payers. Public Acts do not usually contain such clauses, and 
to encourage agitation by passing such an enactment would be 
contrary to public policy. When the Gas Regulation Act of 
1860 was passed with a clause as to expenses, because’ it related 
to private companies, the Court of Common Pleas afterwards held, 
in a suit for costs, that a parliamentary agent who had been 
employed by certain persons to obtain the Act could not maintain 
an action against the Metropolitan Board to recover his costs 
attending the passing of the Act. The Board was the local 
authority promoting the Act, and provision was made to enable 
- it to raise the expenses by a rate. 


THE SCHEME. 


The Gogs and Magogs of the City are great antiquities; and it . 
is wonderful that, in a great emporium such as London is, there ` 
should be such apparent respect and fondness for ancient offices 
and precedents. So much is this the fact that reform of the 
Corporation has been resisted, and a makeshift sort of progress 
has been from time to time announced as self-reformation. But, 
as a whole, the City was, and .is, and will be “the City of 
London.” - At present the City authorities have given no utter- 
ance regarding the Bill. i 

There are certain clogs about the Bill which must render it 
wholly impracticable. The Corporation ought to be freed from 
all interference with judicial functions and appointments, All 
judges should be appointed by the Crown; and there ought tọ 
be stipendiary magistrates, to perform the duties of justices. 
Thus the Aldermen could be dispensed with. 

The prisons, lunatic asylums, and licensing jurisdictions should 
be provided for by the Crown, and paid for out of the national 
exchequer, as more just to the local ratepayer. 

Beyond these points there is a vast mass of functions very sum- 
marily disposed of in the Bill, but which can only be understood 
by close examination in detail. For this purpose there ought to bea 
digest of all the existing powers, so as to shew what can be omitted. 
and what ought to be preserved, and to render the latter more 
distinct. It seems to us worse than trifling on such an occasion 
to present a clause such as that to repeal inconsistent Acts: “ All 
Acts of Parliament in force in any city, borough, county, parish, 
or place in whole or in part included within the Metropolis, or in 
any part of such city, &c., which shall be included respectively 
shall, so far as the same are inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act, be repealed as regards such city, &c, or such 
part thereof so included within the Metropolis, but no 
further.” Those who know how such clauses are now treated by 
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lawyers will understand the extreme complexity of such legisla- 
tion, and the impropriety of causing the expense of construing the 
innumerable laws affected by the clause, to fall upon the public in 
their endeavour to obtain a rule of action on any occasion. 

The Bill proposes to constitute the Metropolis as a county with 
all its rights and privileges; and to be governed by one municipal 
body, having a corporate name, and exercising municipal authority 
throughout the Metropolis. Then appear the Lord a 
Aldermen, &c., a8 the “ Municipality of London.” 

The Metropolis would be divided into ten districts, and the 
districts divided into wards, as set out in the schedule, but subject 
to revision by the Secretary of State. 

Into this body would merge the Corporations of the City of 
London and the City of Westminster, and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Vestries and District Boards would cease to exist. But 
the Lieutenancy of the City is saved, and all charters, rights, &c. 
and bye-laws are preserved in force. No such enactment as this 

ought to be made without strict aerga as to the contents 

of ‘such documents. 

All the provisions of the Municipal Corporations, Acts are 
extended to the County and Municipality of London, as if the Me- 
tropolis had been comprised in the Act of 1835. This is another 
great absurdity; for during the last forty years nearly every town 
now governed by the Act of 1835 has obtained new statutes to 
amend and extend the powers conferred by that Act, and therefore 
without the substance of such amending laws the Metropolis would 

` be but poorly served with the original statute merely. 

Of course there are to be councillors to form the council of 
London, and the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Metropolitan Board 
are to form the first council, but until the subject has been more 

- maturely considered it is useless to enter upon details as to 
elections, &e. 

' All the functions and powers, &c. now possessed by the existing 
bodies are transferred to the new Corporation, with all property 
and liabilities. 

The police are absorbed, and three police magistrates may be 
appointed by Her Majesty for the district of the City of London 
to hold a court under the Metropolitan Police Acts. It is obvious, 
however, that this is a vain proposal, as the Metropolitan Police 
could not be managed otherwise than it is by the State, and under 
one controlling power. The preservation of order, and detection 
and repression of crime, ought to be far mote than at present the 
function of Government, and not of local authorities; for under 
local administration culprits may escape when near the confines 
of local jurisdiction, whilst the general power would operate 
irrespective of limits, 
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Tue Crry CORPORATION. 


If we were to accept the speech of the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Excheqner on the occasion of the presentation of the Lord Mayor, 
it is clear that the City authorities prefer to be left alone with 
reference to the granting of any new constitution for the Metro- 
polis. His lordship said that the legal training and experience 
of the Lord Mayor might be useful to him during his term of 
office, in defending and maintaining the rights and privileges, 
it may be the existence, of the great Corporation over which he 
presides. The population outside the City, who dwell in nu- 
merous districts, and constitute a large portion of the Metropolis, 
were entitled to demand at the hands of the Legislature a grant 
of municipal institutions, a system of local government which 
should satisfy the people at large. But his lordship held that the 
Corporation and citizens of London were entitled to demand of 
the Legislature to answer these questions:- Why were they to 
be assailed? Why were they to be interfered with in the exercise 
of those high functions, rights, and privileges, which they had 
enjoyed for so many centuries? They were entitled to ask what 
was their offence; what are the defects to be supplied; what are 
the errors to be corrected; what are the wrongs to be redressed ; 
what is the charge against them as to the mode in which they 
have administered the affairs, and exercised the mighty powers 
which they possess for the benefit of the citizens of the Metropolis? 
When that demand has been made they may say to the Legis- 
lature: Compare the City of London now to what it was fifty 
years ago; behold its strects and its buildings; its halls, and its 
spacious offices; its bridges; its viaducts. Look also to the 
bountiful and abounding ‘charities which have been established, 
-and which exist in every portion of the City of London. Look 
also to the number and excellence of the schools that have been 
instituted. His lordship also enumerated the benefits derived 
from cleanliness, good ventilation, and pure water, all which the 
corporation had secured. 

For these reasons he considered that the City should remain 
unaffected by what he termed “reforms,” but that the rest of the 
Metropolis might obtain what was deemed suitable for its require- 
ments. i ; 

The Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Mayor elect, prior to bis 
complete investment in office, have expressed themselves to a 
similar effect, and it may be safely concluded that the City prefers 
to be left alone in its glory ! 
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How wilh IT WORK? 


From what has transpired, it appears impossible to consider the 
Bill as æ practical measure. Itis merely, as its authors put it, a 
tentative draft, upon which the opinions of the public and of the 
several public bodies may be elicited. In this view we desire to 
offer some observations, founded upon ‘considerable experience in 
the details and general principles of local government. 

Nearly twenty years have now elapsed since Sir B. Hall (sub- 
sequently known as Lord Llanover) accomplished the important 
task of abolishing numerous petty local agencies which had been 
long obstructing the progress of improvement in the Metropolis 
by the manner in which they managed local affairs under 
numerous insufficient statutes and within limited areas. 

The Act of 1855 was preceded by a full inquiry by a Royal 
Commission, and the object of the new legislation was to consoli- 
date the authorities acting in the several parishes, according to 
which the Poor-law was administered; also to revise and extend 
the powers under which they should be guided in cleansing, 
draining, road-making, lighting, and preventing overcrowding, 
&e. In addition to these merely local arrangements, a new body 
was created out of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, 

‘and it was, as the Metropolitan Board of Works, invested with 
large powers regarding main sewers, the making of intercepting 
sewers throughout the whole 117 square miles over which their 
jurisdiction extended, and effecting street improvements, whether 
of a metropolitan or local character. By subsequent general and 
special statutes such powers have been greatly increased, both in 
relation to the extent of the works demanded for the facility of 

- traffic, and in regulating the finances and sources of revenue 
rendered necessary for such important works. Besides, the Board 
had, in 1856, to administer the Building Act. In 1866 the 
management of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade was given to 
them, and numerous other duties have been conferred as the local 
authority representing the general public, and having taxing 
powers over the whole Metropolis. 

Such a ‘body cannot be “merged” or absorbed by any minor 
authority; and though the present mode of electing members is 
generally admitted to be faulty, and the statutory powers of the 
Board may require amendment, yet all such improvements may 
be made quietly and in due form, without the fussy-interference 
of any association of agitators, even though headed by dukes and’ 
lords, as owners of much metropolitan property. 

A new Constitution will, no doubt, result from the necessity for 
the management of the gas and water on behalf ‘of the public, by 
which much economy, combined with efficiency and comfort, will 
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be derived. Further advantage in these respects would arise from 
different arrangements regarding roads. At present much waste . 
occurs from different modos of management and misapplication of ~ 
material. The cost is also far from being equitably levied, inas- 
much as, where the heaviest traffic occurs, the expenses must be 
very great; and although the population in the suburbs and other 
parts derive benefit from such expenditure, they do not pay 
rateably in respect to it. 

Mr. Newton, in his speech at the Metropolitan Board in April, 
1870, when the Bills of Mr. Buxton were being considered, wisely 
announced the principle which should regulate the government 
_ of London. “In respect of the wants of the Metropolis, it is 
clear that the authority over a matter in which the Metropolis has 
a common interest, should be in the hands of a body in which , 
the Metropolis has a common representation. I know of nothing 
which more forcibly than this convinces me of the fact that the 
City should be confined to its own area, and should derive no 
emoluments from its position other than those which belong to it 
from its own property, and certainly no toll or tax except from 
the people within the City. So much, therefore, for the govern- 
ment of the whole of London, and in that, I think, you will see there 
are two conditions to be kept in mind—that, whatever powers and 
duties are delegated to this central authority, the whole of the’ 
Metropolis, having a common interest in them, should also have 
an equitable representation. We can refer to the greater Cor- 
poration all the great works and the representative duties in 
which the Metropolis is generally interested, leaving smaller 
things for more local institutions. Local self-government, to be 
efficient, depends upon the existence of two conditions—a minute 
local knowledge, and’a community of interest. If these do not ` 
exist, we are governed by ignorance and contentions, and this we 
must bear in mind when we are asked to form corporations in 
each of the parliamentary boroughs.” 


THE BaLs oF 1870. 


Some of the difficulties of the subject may perhaps be lessened 
by a review of the report made by the Select Committee of 1867, 
and the proposals for legislation in 1870. 

There were three bills introduced by Mr. Buxton:—l. The Muni- 
cipal Boroughs (Metropolis) Bill; 2. The Corporation of London 
Bill; 3. The County of London Bill. 

The boroughs were to be nine separate bodies governed by a 
Warden and Council, and to supersede the present division into 
parishes and districts, with the Veéstries and District Boards, of 
which there are thirty-nine. The same powers and duties to be 
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continued. The boundaries of the boroughs.to correspond with 
existing parliamentary divisions. 

The Metropolitan Corporation of London was to be a central 
‘authority for the Metropolis, and to continue the municipal govern- 
ment of the City of London, excluded from the Boroughs Bill. 
This body was to have jurisdiction over the whole Metropolis, , 
and to take charge of whatever concerns Londonasa whole. The 
Corporation of the City proper to subside into an ordinary muni- 
cipal body, having within its own area the same powers as those 
of the other boroughs proposed to be established. ; 

The County of London Bill proposed to make a separate county 
of the Metropolis. This body would have taken the prisons 
jurisdiction. Appeals as to licensing and as to county rates 
would be made to this body. 

In 1867 the Select Committee held this latter view. They were 
favourable to the formation of a county jurisdiction, with a sepa- 
rate Commission of the Peace, to hold general sessions, and 
district sessions for local business. 

The constitution of the Metropolitan Board to remain, but‘ its 
designation to be “Municipal Council.” Owners of property to 
be represented, with the view of being also rated for the expense 
of permanent improvements. The Council was to have a “ Presi- 
dent,” subject to the approval of the Crown. The supervision 
over water and gas, and the protection of the public interests 
in regard to railways and other undertakings affecting the general 
public, to be given to the Council. 

For the local administrations there was to be a Common Council. 
All elections were to be taken at one period. 

Upon a deputation from the Metropolitan Board attending 

_ before the Secretary of State in 1870, in accordance with a pre- 
viously expressed desire to learn the views of the Board regarding 
future local government of the Metropolis, the then Chairman (Sir 
John Thwaites) informed him that the Board were of opinion 
that there ought to be one central municipal government, with 
jurisdiction over the whole Metropolis. There were many other 
points to be settled, such as the subordinate organisation of the 
local Boards, and their relation to the central authority, all of 
which would have to be considered in Select Committee, and upon 

- which, doubtless, Her Majesty’s Government would be desirous 
of obtaining information. The Secretary of State (Mr. Bruce) 
thought he gathered generally that there was a strong desire for 
one central authority, but he felt a difficulty as to how tae powers 
should be apportioned as between it and the local bodies, the 
‘Metropolis being of too vast an extent to be-dealt with under the 
Municipal Corporations Act. He therefore requested the views of 
the Board on the subject. In his opinion nothing would be more 
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` -fatal to good governmont than ten distinct ‘corporations. It 
would have to be considered whether the number of parishes and 
districts into which the Metropolis was at present divided might 
not be advantageously reduced. 


ELECTION oF LOCAL MEMBERS. 


Whatever may be the ultimate constitution of local bodies for 
the administration of the local government of the Metropolis, it is 
most essential that gencral elections should be avoided, and that 
only one-third of the members at one time should be subject to a 
renewal of their tenure of office. There must be no break in the 
continuity of service. > 

To compel people to attend at clection places to give votes is 
inconvenient, unsatisfactory, and expensive; and where soliciting 
of votes is permitted, this process is a nuisance. The system of 


election by voting papers, improved as it may be, appears to us. 


greatly to be preferred; and if reference is made to the votes and 
procecdings of the House of Commons in 1855, the arrangement 
then proposed by Lord Ebrington for the elections under the 
Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855, but rejected by Sir B. 
Hall, will be found to be very suitable for the purpose. The 
present writer was instrumental in proposing that system. Sub- 
sequently the voting by papers has been commended by others 
as affording moro satisfactory results than a poll election. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 
In his able speech in 1870, Mr. Newton stated the importance 


of the government of the Metropolis in these terms :—“ The ' 


number of its population, the value of its property, the varied 
interests of its people, all serve to show that its government 
should be of a well-defined and comprehensive character, when 
we consider that the health, the comfort, and the lives of a com- 
munity so vast are dependent on sanitary measures, which can 
only be originated and carried out by competent authority ; it is 
of paramount importance that the duties of that authority 
should be clearly defined. This is necessary as much in the 
interests of constituted authority’ as im the interest of thie 
people governed. The exercise of authority, and the per- 
formance of prescribed duties, can never be satisfactory, even to 
those engaged in them, if.the administrators be but imperfectly 
endowed with power, or have but a small degree of public con- 
fidence reposed in them. If power and confidence be wanting 
in a public body, there is sure to be hesitation, and even vacil- 
lation of conduct, and in the end indifference to, and neglect of 
public duties. Then arise objections on the part of the poorer 
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ratepayers, already overburdened, against excessive taxation ; 
and on the other hand indignation is expressed by another class 
against the omission of necessary works, and the neglect of im- 
portant duties.” He therefore urged the Board to use their’ 
experience in the administration of public affairs, to guide the 
legislation on a subject of so much importance, andto defeat the 
schemes of those who interfered without definite or satisfactory 
views, as shown by their several Bills. . 


METROPOLITAN Gas. 


Since the preceding pages were written, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have resolved, in conjoint action with the City Corpora~ 
tion, to introduce during the ensuing Session certain Bills relative 
to the supply of Gas to the Metropolis. These Bills provide either 
for the purchase of the undertakings of the several Gas Companies 
or for the construction of new works. The Purchase Bill appears 
to us to be the most important, as thereby the question will be for 
ever settled whether this Metropolis is to be ruled by monopolists 
in a matter of such necessity-as the supply of Gas, or to have a 
plentiful and efficient supply provided at cost price by public 
bodies constituted for the public good. In all towns where such 
legislation has prevailed, and the management has been vested im 
the public functionaries, the benefits have been at once apparent, 
both in the production of Gas of adequate purity and at a reason- 
able cost. At present, public Acts have to be made to provide 
public testers to find out whether the Companies keep up to the 

` standard enacted by Parliament as requisite to be observed between 
the manufacturing bodies and the consumers, and the reports have 
to be made to the public authorities now promoting these Bills. 

It is proposed that within one year after the passing of the Act 
the Metropolitan Board may, by notice, require any Company to 
sell, and any Company so required shall sell their undertaking to 
the Board, in the manner and subject to the terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Act. 

The amount to be paid is to be a sum equal to the value of the 
share capital of the Company issued on or before -1st October, 
1874, according to the market value of the same, estimated on the 
average during the three years next preceding such day, or dwing 
such shorter period as the same may have been in existence. In 
respect of share capital issued after such date, an agreed-on sum 
is to be paid if the capital has been raised bond jide and required 
for the purposes of the Pe: Differences to be settled by 
arbitration. 


W. NEWALL. 





THE LAWS OF ENGLAND AS TO THE EXPRESSION 
OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


R. NEWMAN, in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk about 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, defends certain doctrines implied 
in the Syllabus by comparing them with the present state of the 
law of England. He says: “Mr. Gladstone’s accusation of us 
avails quite as much against Blackstone’s four volumes, against 
Jaws in general, against the social contract, as against the Pope.” 
Whether this is true as regards the social contract (in which I 
do not believe) I do not care. Whether it is true as regards laws 
in general, is a question which I do not enter upon. That it is 
perfectly true as against “Blackstone’s four volumes” I fully 
admit. In one part of his argument, Dr. Newman (as I think he 
usually is) is quite right. He establishes clearly enough (though 
not, of course, with professional and technical exactness) the 
‘proposition that there is some degree of resemblance between 
one of the ‘doctrines of the Syllabus and part of the law of 
England. I do not know that he throws much light upon 
the question, whether in so far as they resemble each other 
both are right or both wrong. Whatever the Catholics may 
think of the prerogatives of the Pope, no one certainly thinks 
of attributing infallibility m any way whatever to the law of 
England, or to any part of it. That large parts of our law are 
objectionable upon every kind of ground, and that broad and deep 
alterations in it must be made before it becomes a fit expression of ` 
the deliberate and mature convictions of a great nation on the 
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matters to which it relates, is admitted by everyone. I propose 
to consider whether this is not the case in regard to the law 
relating to the expression of opinion on matters of religion. 

I am far from being fanatically attached to the common 
phrases about liberty. I think that the popular theories upon 
the subject’ are much too widely stated by theit most popular 
advocates. I do not jom in the indignation which is some- 
times shown against those who try to deter people from the 
expression of opinions adverse to Christianity, by denouncing 
such opinions as dangerous and immoral, and by imposifg social 
penalties on their advocates. -I do not see how a sincere believer 
in Christianity can act otherwise; and I think a sincere disbeliever 
should either have the discretion to be silent, or the courage to 
take the inevitable consequence of the expression of opinions at 
variance with the existing state of things. Moreover, I do not 
deny that there may be cases in which the maintenance of a par- 
ticular opinion may be so mischievous to society, or may be so 
closely connected with breaches of social order, as to call for its 
suppression by law. Circumstances may be imagined, and have 
perhaps existed, in which it would be as foolish to allow 
people to teach that all property is robbery, or to permit them to 
maintain the Pope’s right to depose kings, as to allow people to 
smoke a pipe in a powder magazine, In short, I have no general 
doctrine to lay down about persecution, except the obvious one 
that, for well known reasons, there is a strong presumption against 
it, which, whenever it is practised, or proposed to be practised, 
must be overcome by strong special reasons. 

Looking at the present question from this point of view, I . 
propose to consider the existing law, of England as to the 
expression of disbelief in natural and revealed jae ee and to 
submit a proposal for its amendment. 

The laws which affect this matter in England are reducible to 
the three following heads :—1. The King’s ecclesiastical law as to 
heresy; 2. The common law as to blasphemy and blasphemous 
libels; 3. Certain statutes bearing on the same subject, the most 
important of which is 9 & 10 Will, III. c. 35. 

In order to understand these different branchés of the law, and 
their relation to each other, fully, it is necessary to go back to the 
origin of that legislation against heresy which has played so 
great a pait in the world, and to point out shortly the principal 
epochs in its history in other countries, as well as in our own. 
` The first legislation against heretics was that of Constantine, who, 
after the Council of Nice, prohibited the assemblies of the 
Montanists, and probably the Manichees, and some other heretical 
‘sects, and confiscated their property. Many other laws of the 
same kind were enacted by his successor’. They were peculiarly 
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severe upon the Manichees, who, in more ages of the world than 
one, would appear to have had a singular power of exciting bitter 
animosity. The following extracts from Justinian’s code are 
curious in themselves, and set them in a clear light :— 


“ Manicheeos seu Manicheeas seu Donatistas meritissim’ severitate perse- 
‘quimur. Huic itaque hominum generi nihil ex moribus, nihil ex legibus 
commune sit cum ceteris. Ac primum quidem volumus esse publicum 
crimen quia quod in religionem divinam committitur in omnium fertur’ 
injuriam, quos bonorum etiam omnium publicatione consequimur. Ipsos 
quoque velumus amoveri ab omni liberalitate et successione quolibet titulo 
veniente. Preeterea non donandi, non emendi, non vendendi, non postremo 
contrahendi eniguam convicto relinquimus facultatem. In mortem quoque 
inquisitio majetatis extendatur. Nam iis in criminibus licet memoriam 
accusare defuncti non immerito et hic debet subire tale judicium. Ergo et 
suprema illius scripturo irritabit sive testamento, sive codicilio, sive epistola, 
sive quolibet alio genere reliquerit voluntatem qui Manichæus fuisse 
convincitur.” —(Cod. Lib. 1. Tit. v. iv. v., A.D. 407.) 


An edict of 428 went still further :— 


“ Ariani” (and twenty-eight other sects named) et qui ad imam usque 
scelerum nequitiam pervenerint Manichæi nusquam in Romanorum locum 
conveniendi morándique habeant facultatem. Manichæus autem de civi- 
tatibus pellendus et ultimo supplicio iradendus quoniam his mhil relinquendum 

- doci est in quo ipsis etiam elementis fiat injuria.” 


At the fall of the Empire religious controversy shared the fate 
of other forms of intellectual activity. A long period succeeded 
the irruptions of the barbarians, in which the crime itself could 
hardly be said to exist, and in which, therefore, there was no 
occasion to punish it. 

When the speculations of the Arabian philosophers began to 
' influence European theology, heresy revived, and the first great 
result produced by its ’revival was the extermination of the 
Albigenses, the establishment of the Inquisition for the detection 
and suppression of heresy, and the Imperial legislation of 
Frederic IÏ. for the same object." Though an Englishman was 
the commander of the Albigensian crtsade, England remained 
free both from religious war and from the legal machinery con- 
trived for its suppression, In our early history there are a very 
few faint indications of some sort of proceedings against heretics. 
Bracton, for instance, mentions a deacon who “apostatavit pro 
quadam Judea,” and was burnt in consequence by the sentence 
‘of a council at Oxford. Britton has some expressions bearing on 
the same subject. Mention is made in Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
and elsewhere, of severities inflicted on small bodies of flagellants 
and other persons, who probably adopted some of the wild heresies 
common-‘in the 13th century ; but these cases are very vague and 
throw little light on the law. 


Milman, Hist Lat. Christ, ii, 238, 
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The case of the apostate who was burnt stands alone, and the 
other cases indicate rather an irregular exercise of authority, and 
the effects of popular indignation, than any settled system of per- 
secution. No such system, indeed, existed ,in this country till the 
latter end of the 14th century, unless, indeed, the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Courts are to be regarded in that. 
light. 

“The part which these Courts played in the history of, the country 
has been but little understood. In order to appreciate it we must 
recollect that, till the days of the Lollards, unanimity in religious 
belief in England was complete. The Jews were the only recog- 
nized dissenters, and they were expelled from England in the 
reign of Edward I. and towards the end of the 13th century. 
Their return, as is well known, was authorised by Cromwell more 
than 350 years afterwards. The clergy, moreover, were in posses- 
sion of almost all the knowledge, an enormous proportion of the 
property, and the largest share of the political power in the country. 
Thus the fact that the Spiritual Courts, or Courts Christian as they 
_ were called, could not, or rather did not, fine, imprison, or put 

people to death, in no degree diminished their influence. Spiritual 
censures in those days required little support from the secular 
arm. An excommunicated person was like a Hindoo put out of 
caste. His life became a burden to him, and his punishment was 
one from which he was glad to escape by submitting to any penance 
which the clergy chose to inflict. When the most powerful King 
in Europe, and one of the most vigorous monarchs who ever held’ 
tule in England, submitted to be publicly flogged in Canterbury 
Cathedral, in order to avoid ecclesiastical censures, it is plain 
enough that the clergy stood in no need of the prison and the 
gallows to enforce their decrees. Moreover, the clergy, regular . 
` and secular, were, as a rule, the only persons who could even read, 
and over them the power of the Ecclesiastical Courts was com- 
plete. From the earliest period, however, the Ecclesiastical Courts 
were assisted in one important respect by the temporal courts. If 
an excommunicated person was contumacious, the bishop sent an 
instrument called a significavit, or notification, to the Chancery, 
which was the King’s oficina justitia. Thereupon a writ was 
issued, called the writ de excommunicato capiendo, upon which the 
person excommunicated ‘was arrested and imprisoned, till he was ' 
reconciled to the Church by penance and absolution. This, how- 
ever, must in many cases have been unnecessary. 

Heresy, apostasy, atheism, blasphemy—every form of dissent 
from orthodoxy—were always ecclesiastical crimes; and, when. it 
is said that persecution in England began towards the end of 
the 14th century, all that is meant is that it was not till then 
that the clergy began to require the support of the civil power, 
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not only in enforcing submission to censures, but in the infliction 
of superaddcd temporal punishments. In the course of this article 
ĮI shall have occasion to return several times to the history of 
these Courts, and to point out some curious and little-known 
features in their position. 

The first great instance of the calling in of the secular arm in 
England was in the year 1381. Wycliffe was then dead, but the 
Lollards had spread their opinions all over England, and the effect 
was to weaken the moral influence of the clergy to such an extent 
as to cause them to call for the intervention of the royal power. 
Accordingly, an Act was passed, 5 Richard II., c. 5 (A.D. 1381). 
The preamble recites that divers evil persons go from county to 
county, and town to town, without:licence, preaching daily, “not 
only in churches and churchyards, but also in parkers, fairs, and 
other open places,” sermons containing heresies. These preachers 
will not obey the summons of the ordinaries, “nor care for their 
monitions, nor censures of the Holy Church, but expressly despise 
them.” It is in consequence ordained that the sheriffs and other 
ministers of the King, upon a certificate from the bishops, are to 
arrest all such preachers, “and hold them in arrest and strong 
prison till they will justify them according to the law and reason 
of holy Church.” This statute was only ‘a moderate extension of 
the common law proceeding de excommunicato capiendo. It appears 
not to have been effective, for in the year 1400 a second statute 
was passed (2 Hen. IV., c. 15) of a very different character. This. 
statute recites that— 


“ False and perverse people of a certain new sect, of the faith of the sacra- 

ments of the Church, and the authority of the same damunably thinking. 

. perversely and maliciously preach and teach. . . . divers 

new doctrines and wicked, heretical, and erroneous opinions. . . . and 

the ways of the Church, with the censures of the Church, do utterly con- 
temn and despise.” 


It then enacted that no one shall preach without license, or “any- 
thing preach, hold, teach, or instruct, openly or privily, or make 
or write any book contrary to the Catholic faith or determination 
of the Holy Church.” The Diocesan might try any person sus- 
pected according to the Canon Law (what this implied will be seen 
immediately), and if he refuse to abjure, or relapse, and was “sen- 
` tentially convict so that according to the Canons he ought to 
be left to the secular court,” he was to be delivered to the sheriff 
or mayor, who were to attend the Court if required, and who “the 
same persons after such sentence promulgate shall receive and 
there before the people in an high place do to be burnt, that such 
punishment may strike fear in the minds of other.” This was the 
famous statute de heretico comburendo. It was afterwards strength- 
ened io some extent by an Act, 2 Hen. V. c. 7 (A.D. 1414), the most 
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ə important provision in which was that justices of the peace might 
` inquire into heresies and commit heretics. Under these pro- 
visions various Lollards were burnt in the course of the 15th 
century, particularly William Sawtre in 1400, William Thorpe in 
1409, and Sir John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham) in 1413.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable point in this famous statute is that 
it contains no definition whatever ofheresy. The matter is left en- 
tirely at large, and the ecclesiastical judges could define it as they 
pleased. They were to a certain slight extent checked in the 
abuse of this power by the Civil Courts, but the lengths to which 
they were prepared to go, and the necessity for some check upon 
them, is shown by two remarkable cases reported by Lord Coke.t 
John Keyser was excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for a suit connected with the administration of the goods of 
a person deceased—a purely temporal matter, though no doubt 
within the jurisdiction of the Archbishop’s Court. Keyser remained 
excommuicated for eight months, and— 


“openly affirmed that the said sentence was not to be feared, neither did 
he fear it; and albeit the Archbishop or his commissary have excommuni- 
cated me, yet before God I am not excommunicated; and he said that he 
spake nothing but the truth, and soit appeared, for that he the last harvest 
standing so excommunicate had as great plenty of wheat and other grain 
as any of his neighbours, saying to them in scorn that a man excommuni- 
cated should ok aae such plenty of wheat.” ' 


For this he was committed to Maidstone Gaol, because, said the 
Archbishop, “in respect of publishing the said words: Dictum 
Johannem non immerito habemus de hæresi suspectum.” The Court’ of 
King’s Bench released him, on Habeas Corpus, considering “ upon 
mature deliberation and upon conference with divines,” that for 
such words Keyser was not to be suspected of heresy. Afterwards 
William Warner was imprisoned by the Bishop of London because 
he “held opinion and published quod non tenebatur solvere aliquas 
decimas curatori sive ecclesia parochali ubi inhabitabat.” Warner sued 
the Bishop for false imprisonment, and recovered judgment 
against him—I hope with exemplary damages, but that does not 
appear. 

The law stood thus-till the Reformation, when the legislation of 
Henry VIII. put the whole subject of the punishment of heresy 
upon a new basis. It seems to me that from want of attention ` 
to the legal view of the subject the effect of his legislation 
has often been misunderstood. His first Act on the subject— 
25 Hen. VII, c. 14 (A.D. 1533), which repealed 2 Hen. IV. e. 15, 
and confirmed 5 Richard IL, c. 5, and 2 Hen. V., c. 7:—did not 


* See their cases in 1 State Trials, 163—268. Oldcastle, like Friar Forest, was both 
hanged and burnt as a traitor and heretic. 
t Coke’s 3rd Institute, p. 42. : 
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abolish the practice of burning for heresy; but, instead of 
leaving the initiative to the ecclesiastical judge, it provided that 
lay persons should be empanelled to present heretics to. the 
ordinary on oath. Upon such presentments, which were to be 
founded upon the oaths of two witnesses, the ordinary might pro- 
ceed to conviction and burning. But the Act recited that— 


“Tt is not reasonable that any ordinary, by any suspicion conceived of 
his own fantasie, without due accusation or presentment, should put any 
subject of this realm in the infamy and slander of heresy to the peril of 
life, loss of name and goods.” 

The Act did not define heresy peevety: but declared negatively 
(with great verbosity) that— 

“ No manner speaking, doing communication, or holding against the said 
Bishop of Rome, or his pretended power or authority, &c., &c., or against 
any laws called spiritual laws made by authority of the "See of Rome by 
the policy of men, &c., &c., shall be deemed, reputed, actepted, or taken 
to be heresy.” 

The effect of this statute was that hardly anything could be 
affirmed about heresy, except that it was not heresy to. deny the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics. 

This explains, in some measure, the famous Act of the six 
articles, 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14 (A.D. 1588). This Act lays down six 
opinions upon. transubstantiation, and other subjects. Those who 
erred about transubstantiation were to be burnt as heretics, and 
those who erred on the other subjects to be hanged as felons. 
I may observe in passing that when this statute was passed 
Henry VIII. stood between the clergy on the one side, who, by 
the law as he found it, could define heresy at pleasure, and burn 
everyone who fell within their definition, and the body of the peo- 
ple, who were divided between furious supporters and at least 
as furious opponents of the clergy. A policy of absolute indif- 
ference, like that which we follow in India between Mahommedans 
and Hindoos, was impossible on every ground, but especially be- 
cause there was no power to enforce it. If the heresy was to 
be a crime it had to be defined, and if it was to be defined and 
punished by law it was far better that the King should make the 
law, and inflict the punishment, than that it should be left to the 
clergy or to popular fanaticism to discharge that office. Henry 
VIIL’s definition of heresy was absurd enough, and everyone was’ 
interested in pointing out its absurdity; but any other definition 
would have been equally absurd, and it was difficult to do alto- 
gether without one. Some alterations in procedure were made by 
this Act, which it is not necessary to specify. 

The whole of the ecclesiastical legislation of Richard TL, 
Henry IV., Henry V, and Henry VIII., was repealed by 
1 Edward VI, c. 1%. Mary revived the Acts of Richard Il, 
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Henry IV., and Henry V.; and it was under their powers that 
the great persecution inseparably associated with her name took 
place. The only remark which they call for here is that Mary tried 
to carry into force and give full effect to the ancient ecclesiastical 
‘laws of the country, reinforced by the statutes made against the 
Lollards, as it was necessary that they should be if they were 
not to fall into desuetude. The horror which the attempt pro- 
duced, the exaggerated odium which has ever since attached to 
“bloody Mary,” the fierceness of the flame, never to be put out, 
which her faggots lighted in England, are no doubt exaggerated 
and misdirected, in so far as they have for their object a pious, 
narrow-minded woman who meant well; but they are neither 
exaggerated nor misplaced, in so far as they have for their object 
the claims of the clergy to be the stewards and dispensers of 
-divine, immutable truth. If they were what they said they were, 
they were right to persecute. When regarded on their principles 
it became quite clear that iiey were not what they said they 
were. 

Elizabeth’s first Act on coming to the throne was to reverse 
absolutely the whole policy of her sister. By the memorable 
Act “to Restore to the Crown the Ancient Jurisdiction over the 
Estate Ecclesiastical and Spiritual,” 1 Eliz. c. 1. (A.D. 1558), the 
three Acts of Richard II., Henry IV., and Henry V., were repealed 
(s. 15), and the Queen was invested with power to institute what 
was afterwards known as the High Commission Court, “to visit, 
reform, ‘redress, order, correct, and amend all such heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities whatsoever, 
which by any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power, autho- 
rity, or jurisdiction,” could be dealt with in any way. Almost 
the only limitation put upon the Commissioners was that they 
were not to 

“ determine or adjudge any matter or cause to be heresy, but only such 
as have heretofore been determined, ordered, or adjudged to be heresy by 
the authority of the Canonical Scriptures, or by the first four General 
Councils, or any of them, or by any other General Council, wherein the 


same was declared heresy by the azpies: and plain words of the said 
Canonical Scriptures.’ 


The effect of this Act was to establish a court, arbitrary and 
high-handed no doubt, but infinitely less formidable than the 


bishops and archbishops’ Courts in the 15th céntury, and re- 


stricted, by the negative definition of heresy quoted above, within 
much narrower limits as to the opinions which they: might con- 
demn. Moreover, it must have been understood in Elizabeth’s 
time that the repeal of the statutes against the Lollards had put 
an end to the punishment of death for heresy. No one in this 
reign suffered merely for his opinions. With all her weaknesses 


` 


and faults, the Queen had very little bigotry in her nature, . 
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and persecuted no doctrines except those which either attacked 
her ‘person or her power, or disturbed, or were supposed to be 
likely to disturb, the public peace. If her reign could not be 
described as tolerant, her intolerance was at least worldly and 
practical. It aimed at the temporal prosperity of the nation, not 
- at securing their orthodoxy. 

James I. with many fine qualities, for which he has received no 
credit, had a taste for theology, and a delight in playing the 
part of a local Pope of an improved and modernized pattern. He 
piqued himself on his orthodoxy, and in particular took occasion 
to play a leading part in condemning and burning an Arian, or, as 
we should now call him, a Unitarian, whose opinions gave great 
scandal at the time. This was a man named Legatt,* whose 
“damnable tenets,” twelve in number, caused him to be tried 
by the Bishop of London in his Consistory Court. He was duly 
convicted, and declared “an obdurate, contumacious, and in- 
corrigible heretic.” This conviction the Bishop certified into the 
Chancery, and thereupon King James, who had done his best to _ 
convict Legatt by arguments of his own, and had failed, issued a 
writ de heretico comburendo, although the statute of 2 Henry IV. had 
been repealed fifty-four years before. Some of the judges (Lord 
Coke dissenting,t as I think most persons would now admit, on con- 
clusive grounds) advised the King that the writ could issue at 
common law, and apart from the statute. Legatt, accordingly, 
“ refusing all mercy, was burnt to ashes.” The same course was 
taken about the same time with one Wightman, at Lichfield. It 
would be difficult to find any executions in the whole history 
of England more illegal, and in every way more shameful than 
these. The Marian persecutions were legal, and were in the 
nature of a serious act of war. LElizabeth’s severities were 
inflicted for serioug political reasons. Legatt and Wightman were 
burnt illegally, without the shadow of a political reason for it, 
solely in order to gratify theological bitterness and royal vanity. 
They were the last victims of the writ de heretico comburendo. The 
writ itself, and all proceedings upon and connected with it, was 
finally abolished by the 29th Charles IL, c. 9 (a.D. 1678), from 
_ which time capital punishment for heresy, whether by statute or 
common law, has been unknown in England} The Act which 
abolished this writ contained the following remarkable clause :— 


* “Bartholomew Legatt, native county Esséx, person comely, complexion black, 
ago about forty years, of a bold spiit, confident carriage, fluent. tongue, excellently 
skilled in the Scriptures. His conversation, for aught I can learn to the contrary, 
was very aublamable,”—(Fuller, printed in 2 S. T. 727.) 

t See 12 Coke, Rop. 93 & 56, ' 

} Not ın Scotland. See Aikenhond’s caso (a.p. 1696), 13 St. Tri, 917, &. The case is 
also referred to in Lord Macaulay’s History of England. The statutes under which 
, Aikenhead suffered (ho was hanged) were repealed by the statute referred to below. 
55 Geo. IL c. 160 (a.p. 1813). 
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“ Nothing in this act shall extend or be construed to take away or abridge 
the jurisdiction of Protestant archbishops or bishops, or any other. judges 
of any Ecclesiastical Courfs, in cases of atheism, blasphemy, heresy, or 
schism, and other damnable doctrines and opinions, but that they may 
proceed to punish the crime according to His Majesty's ecclesiastical laws 
by excommunication, deprivation, degradation, and other ecclesiastical 
censures not extending to death, in such sort and no other as they might 
have done before the making of this Act.” 


The unwritten ecclesiastical law as to heresy remains to this 
day in the state in which it was left by this statute. In order to 
appreciate its practical importance, it is necessary to go back to a 
state of things which is now forgotten, but which exercised a 
much more powerful influence on English history than many events 
which are much better remembered. I refer to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of*the Ecclesiastical Court as it stood before the year 
1640. 

Students of law reports frequently come across statements that 
this or that is a matter of “ecclesiastical concern,” or a matter 
“merely spiritual.” Such, for instance, till the year 1855, would 
have been the proper mode of describing all defamation by words, 
only which did not impute crime, &c., to the person defamed. The 
same is the case in the present day with all sexual immorality 
(with one or two exceptions) such as fornication and incest. 
Such expressions are in the present day practically equivalent to 
saying that the acts in question, however immoral, are not in the 
legal sense criminal. They are, however, vestiges of a state of 
things whicli can still be described, and which in its time was of 
the utmost importance. 

From the very commencement of English history, down to the 
year 1640, England was covered with Ecclesiastical Courts, as 
indeed it stillis. No one in these days is made aware of their 

- existence, as since the establishment of the Probate Courts they 
have hardly anything to do of the least importance. Anciently, 
‘they were like modern Police Courts, presided over by college 

` tutors. If we imagine all England to bë one vast college, with 
tutors and deputy-tutors in the shape of the judges of Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, dotted all over it at convenient intervals, charged 
with the duty of “convening” every one, no matter what might 

' þe his religious opinions or position in life, who used improper 
language, got drunk, was guilty of immorality in any of its forms, 
or showed the slightest, disrespect in act or word to any ecclesi- 
astical institution, or who did not go to church, or take the com- 
munion at proper intervals, we shall have a very complete idea of 
the old Ecclesiastical Courts. We must, however, understand 
their procedure in order to appreciate their full character. They 
proceeded in three ways—by accusation, denunciation, or inqui- 
sition ex oficio. “Accusation” was where a specified accuser 
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“promoted the office of the judge” —i.., instituted proceedings in 
his own name. “Denunciation” was where the judge proceeded 
‘on information given him by a person who did not (as the accuser 
did) make himself responsible for what he said. This mode of 
accusation, since the canons of 1603, can now be practised only 
by ministers’ churchwardens under the name of Presentment, 
and has therefore become obsolete. “Inquisition ex officio” was 
where the judge, on his own knowledge or suspicion, convened 
or cited the party before him. On’ doing so, he had the right to 
administer to him an oath, called the ex officio oath, “ to, make true 
answer to such questions as should be demanded of him.” The 
accused was then questioned as to his guilt. If he refused to 
answer, he was in contempt. If he swore falsely, he committed 
perjury. If he admitted any guilt whatever, penance was en- 
joined, and in case of obedience he was absolved. If he was 
contumecious he was excommunicated, and if the excommuni- 
cation was signified by the bishop to the Chancery, a writ de 
exconmunicato capiendo might issue, on which he would be im- 
prisoned till he submitted, : 

Thus, with milder punishments and smaller powers, the Ecele- 
siastical Courts were an Inquisition. The system lasted in full 
vigour down to the year 1640, with an interruption, as it would 
seem, of about nine years (1546 to 1554), in the time of Edward VI. 
I believe it to have been one of the main causes of the passionate 
hatred with which the bishops and the clergy were regarded 
by the people at large in Charles the First’s time. The Courts 
of High Commission and Star Chamber were, in fact, only speci- 
mens on the largest scale of what went on in every part of 
England. Laud’s famous determination that “the discipline of 
the Church should be scen and felt, as well as talked of,” 
was indeed no more than a determination to execute strictly, 
and on high and low alike, a law which must have been odious 
beyond conception. It is difficult now to realize, by an act of the 
imagination, a state of things in which the archdeacon or his 
official had a right to send for any one in his jurisdiction, and to 
examine him upon oath as to his chastity, his sobriety, or his 
religious opinions; but we have conclusive evidence that this was 
the daily business of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The preceding 
account is condensed from an extremely curious book, which 
attracted far less attention than it deserved, by the late Arch- 
deacon Hale.* 

The introductory essay describes the Courts. The precedents 


* A Sws of Precedents and Proceedings in Ciimiral Cases extending from the Year 
1475 to 1610, Eciacted from Act-books of Ecc'esiastical Courts 7a the Diocese of London, 
Tllust ative of the Disepline of the Church af England. To which 1s profixed an Intro~ 
ductory Essay by Wilham Hale, M.A., Archdeacon of London. Rivington, 1847. 
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are, in fact, a journal of their proceedings. Both the one and 
the other contains abundance of matter curious and interesting 
to the last degree. Iwill make a few extracts, which show the 
character of the system. Archdeacon’ Hale’s collections range 
over 165 years. I will take an illustration or two from different 
parts of this period. A very large proportion of the offences 
consisted of acts of ‘immorality. Thus :—“ Johannes Godwin 
adulteravit cum eâdem Rosa Williamson et erat deprehensus cum 
eddem per aliam mulierem et habet uxorem satis venustam.” Rosa 
Williamson was the cause of six convictions, four of the parties 
being priests.* 

A certain Cecilia , “moram trahens apud le Pewterpote,” 
was accuscd of improper conduct with one Beucham. She 
brought compurgators who swore that she was innocent. 
Beucham said he was married to her.‘ She on the other hand 
declared, that two years before 





“Tn mente sui erat determinata eum habere in virum suum, et eå intentione 
eum diligebat et non aliter, nec pro aliqua alia causi; sed dicit quod jam 
non ita bene eum diligit pro co quod prodigaliter se habet in suis expensis, 
et in illicitis ludis expendit pecunias suas—viz.: at the dise et the cardis.” 


Nicholas Calff and Ralph Hustin conspired to call priests by very 
indecent names :—“ Etiam sic dicendo.— I wold ther never a prest 
in England. ” They were acquitted. Johannes Bowkyn, “Cobbelyr 
fovet opiniones hercticas tenendo candelam in manu sua et 
dicendo—‘ As ‘this candill doyth vaad, and gooeth out, lykwyse 
my soolle shall goo, and assend-to hevyn,’” which seems a very 
odd opinion. One Elenor Dulok, among other things, expressed a 
wish “utinizavit (I suppose from utinam) se fuisse in jnferno quamdiu 
Deus erit in coelo ut potuisset uneis infernalibus vindicaie se de 
quédam Johanne’ Gybbes mortuo.” James Aunseter was ad- 
monished, under pain of excommunication, not to let his servants 
be rude to his wife (to whom he was unfaithful). Michael 
Munford said to his parish clergyman, “Leve thy preaching, 
for it is nott wortha + Cases of bigamy are of frequent - 
occurrence, and there are others (mostly involving immorality) 
which would now be prosecuted in the ordinary courts. Pro- 
fane oaths, drunkenness, and Sabbath-breaking were continually 
prosecuted. One of the strangest cases of all is against a 
curate, who committed the double offence of absenting him- 
self from a procession to go and see people hung,} and observing 
that “yt grieveth him to hear confessions, specially when any 
person uttereth—any particular matter—sounding to fylthyness.” 





* AD. 1489, 

ft P. 83. ap. 1509. The blank is in the original, so that it will never be known what 
the defendant thought of the sermons. 

t P. 136. a.D. 1554. Tempore processionis presens fuit in publico spectaculo apud 
Tybourne dum quidam transgressores .. . mortem subierunt.” 
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The cases do not appear to have diminished in frequency 
as' long as the system lasted. _ Between November, 1639, and 
November, 1640, there were 30 sittings in the Court of the 
Archdeacon of London, the number of causes being more than 
2,500. They were of much the same character as in earlier times. 
Thus, on the 18th January, 1630, John Strutt, Joseph Bridge, 
Joanne Goodman, and Amy Thorpe got drunk at William Chaund- 
lin’s ale-house. Strutt went to sleep in the fields, and did not get 
to evening church at all. Joanne Goodman went to church, but 
“lay down at the end of the chancell, and there lay asleep till the 
latter end of the sermon.” Robert Lincoln countenanced his 
brother Charles in incontinence, and dissuaded him from marrying 
a woman whom the clergyman thought he ought to marry; 
moreover, he “scandalously abused the parson” in language 
which need not be reproduced, but which was not unnatural, con- 
sidering what sort of a sister-in-law the clergyman wanted to 
inflict upon him. Practical joking was a crime in these Courts. 
‘Two women were prosecuted for going into a man’s room “ with 
intent to sew him up in a sheet.” One of the latest present- 
ments of all shows how unspeakably unpopular such proceedings 
must have been. “John King was prosecuted November 7, 1639, 
for refusing to let the churchwardens into his house (an inn) on 
Sunday, when they came to search for company in time of Divine 
Service.” 

Discipline of this sort is possible, and, as the experience of Scotlénd 
and other countries has shown, it is not necessarily unpopular when 
the power is in the hands of a body of elders and ministers 
who really represent the convictions of the people. In England, 
however, it is a wonder that people submitted to its exercise as 
long and as patiently as they did, when it was exercised by a 
body of men whose leaders ostentatiously claimed the very same 
sort of powers as those which had been denied to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the claim of which had led to their downfall, 
and that upon a title which rested on less plausible grounds. 

The illustrations which I have given, will perhaps throw 
new light on the utterances of one of the last victims of the Star 
Chamber, who— 


“ Began to thunder it out against the bishops, and told them that they 
required three oaths of the King’s subjects—namely, the oath of church- 
wardenship, and the oath of canonical obedience, and the oath of office, 
which are all against the law of the land, and by which they deceive and: 
perjure thousands of the King’s subjects in a year.”—(3 S. T., 1325.) 


The development given to the system by the Courtsof High Com- 
mission and Star Chamber in Charles the First’s time, was fatal to it, 
to him, and to his principal Ministers, as the most familiar passages in 
our history show. The exact legal results of the legislation of that 
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time are less clearly understood than their general effect. These 
results were as follows :—The Act of 1640 (16 Charles I., c. 11), 
which abolished the Court of High Commission, and the oath ex 
oficio also provided (s. 4), in very broad words, that no Ecclesiastical 
Court should inflict any “pain, penalty, fine, amercement, impri- 
sonment, or other corporal punishment” on anybody, for anything 
whatever. This swept away the whole coercive authority of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts over laymen, and left to them only whatever 
influence their spiritual censures might give them, and I think it 
is to be wished that ‘the matter had been left on that footing. It 
was, however, not so left. On the Restoration, an Act was passed 
(13 Charles II., c. 12, A.D. 1661), which restored their “ordinary 
power and authority” to the Ecclesiastical Courts, and enabled them 
to use all “censures and coercions” which they might have used 
before 1640. The High Commission Court, and the ez officio oath, 
only were not to be revived. I have already pointed out the care 
with which this jurisdiction was reserved to the Ecclesiastical Courts 
when the writ de heretico comburendo was abolished by statute. 

Summing up the whole of this long story, the result is that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts have to this day power to proceed criminally 
against any person whatever, clerical or lay, Protestant, Catholic, 
infidel, Jew, or anyone else— 

“ In cases of atheism, blasphémy, heresy, or schism, and other damnable 
doctrines and opinions, and they may proceed to punish tHe crime according 


to His Majesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excommunication, deprivation, 
degradation, and other ecclesiastical censures not extending to death.” 


Mere nonconformity, (going to chapel instead of church) is no 
doubt protected by the Toleration Act (1 Will. and Mary, c. 18), 
and the subsequent statutes, which extend its benefits to persons 
who were at first excluded from them; but the Toleration Act 
does not do away with the crime of heresy. Its object is much 
narrower. The preamble is in these words :— 


“ Forasmuch as some ease to scrupulous consciences in the exercise of 
religion may be an effectual means to unite their Majesty's Protestant 
subjects in interest and affection.” 


And it then goes on to enact that everyone, with certain exceptions 
(removed by subsequent legislation), who will take certain oaths, 
is to be freed from the penalties of certain statutes enumerated in 
the second section. I cannot finda word or an expression in it which 
tends to narrow or in any way affect the unwritten ecclesiastical 
law about heresy, or which would prevent the Courts from taking 
cognizance of the “damnable doctrines and opinions” specified 
in the 29 Charles II., s. 2.* The inference appears to be that the 


* A faint doubt on this subject is suggested by Sir Robert Phillimore, Eccles. Law, 
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publication of any opinions which could be described as heretical, 
atheistical, or blasphemous, might be prosecuted in an Ecclesiastical 
Court and punished by excommunication. To take an instance, 
which can offend no one, as the author is dead: I think that Mr. 
Mill might have been prosecuted and excommunicated for his 
three Essays on Religion. It is natural to ask what would be 
the consequence of excommurication? Why should anyone fear 
it who is not a Christian? The answer is, because the Court 
can order the party to pay costs, and can enjoin upon him the 
performance of penance; or, as an alternative, imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, until the penance is performed, and 
costs paid, and their judgment can be executed by a writ de 
excommunicato capiendo. This can be done under 53 George IIL, 
c. 127, ss. 2 & 3. The object of this Act was to modernize 
the procedure of the Ecclesiastical Courts, It abolished excom- 
munication as a mode of enforcing civil process, and substituted 
“a writ de contumace capiendo for the old writ de excommunicato 
capiendo; but it carefully preserved the power of the Court to 
excommunicate in definitive scntences, and whilst it abolished 
all the other civil disabilities which formerly attached to excom- 
munication (e. g, a person excommunicated could not sue)* it 
substituted the power of inflizting six months’ imprisonment as 
a mode of compelling compliance with the order of the Court 
to do penance. There arc, nc doubt, cases—as for instance pro- 
secutions against clergymen—where this might be proper, and 
these cases were more likely to occur in 1813 than at present. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts then, and long afterwards, took cogni- 
zance of defamation, and now and then of gross immorality, such 
as incest. Their jurisdiction es to defamation was taken away by 
18 & 19 Vict., c. 417 (A.D. 1855). The power might be meant to 
apply to such cases; būt be this as it may, the incidental effect of 
this statute appears to me to be that Mr. Mill might have been 
called upon to retract publicly the opinions contained im his book, 
under pain of six months’ imprisonment. The living authors who 
might be proceeded against in the same way, are numerous and 
well-known, ‘but it would be invidious to name them. 

A person accused of such an offence before an Ecclesiastical 
Court would be entitled to one defence, which it would not be 
be very satisfactory to urge. It is a principle of law that the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts does not extend to any- 


* Comyn’s Digest, Hxrcommengement. 

+ In tho yoar 1849 or 1850, when I was at Cambridge, a man was ordered to do 
penance in a white sheet, in Fen Ditton Church, for some scandal which he had uttered 
about (I think) the clergyman. He blacked his face, got drunk, and went into church 
with a crowd of other drunken people, who pelted the clergyman back to his house with. 
hassocks and Prayor-books amongst other things.” 


oo 
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thing which is a temporal offence, and they might be restrained 
by prohibition from entertaining any charge which amounted to 
a charge of a temporal offence. Now, there can be no doubt that 
a large proportion of the offences of which the Ecclesiastical 
Court could take cognizance, as heresy, blasphemy, or atheism, 
would constitute crimes at common law. If, therefore, a person , 
cited before an Ecclesiastical Court could convince one of the 
Courts at Westminster that he was accused of an offence for 
which he could be tried by a jury at the Old Bailey, the Ecclesias- 
tical Court would be prohibited from proceeding in the case. 
However effective practically this right to pass from the frying- 
pan into the fire is, it is not a natural nor quite a satisfactory way 
of being protected against persecution. 

I will now proceed to consider the provisions of the com- 
mon and statute law as to the expression of religious opinions. 
The first statute now in force which bears upon the subject, and 
which treats the expression of a religious opinion as a temporal 
crime, is (I am disposed to think) older than the common 
law on the subject. It is the 1st Edward VI., c. 1, (A.D. 1547), 
and is entitled “An Act against such as shall unreverently 
speak against the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
commonly called the Sacrament of the Altar, and for the re- 
ceiving thereof in both kinds.” The last part of it, as to the 
receiving of the Sacrament in both kinds, is practically superseded 
by the Prayer-book and the 30th Article of Religion, which forms 
part of the Act of Uniformity. The first part, after setting forth 
at great length the King’s anxiety for religious concord, “the 
gréat and highe mysteryes” of the Sacrament, and much else, 
enacts that whoever “shall deprave, despise, or contemn the said 
most blessed Sacrament in contempt thereof, by any contemptuous 
words, or by any words of depraving, despising, or reviling,” or 
“shall advisedly in any other wise contemn, despise, or revile the 
said most blessed Sacrament contrary to the effect and declaration 
aforesaid” (i.e. the theological statements in the preamble) “shall 
suffer imprisonment of his or their bodies, and make fine and 
ransom at the King’s will and pleasure.” 

The offence may be tried at the Quarter Sessions, and the 
justices are in such cases to issue a writ to the bishop of the 
Diocese, requiring him to attend personally, or by his chancellor, 
- or some other deputy, to advise him on the trial of the offender. 
Offenders are to be prosecuted within three months, 

It is a curious proof of the extreme scrupulousness of the Statute 
Law Revision Commissioners, that they did not venture to include 
this amongst the obsolete statutes, which it is their duty to repeal. 
It is duly printed as a statute, still in force in the revised edi- 
tion of the Statutes. After much experience of Courts of Quarter 
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Session, I think the justices would be as much surprised at having 
to try such a case, as the bishop at being cited to come and advise 
them. ; 

The next point to be noticed is the common law upon the 
subject of blasphemy and blasphemous libel. The common opinion 
as to the common law is that it is a system of immemorial 
antiquity, and no doubt certain parts of it are as old as English | 
history. Of course, however, the great bulk of it as we now know 
it, consists of judicial decisions. These rest for the most part on 
principles which were always accepted, but have been gradually 
extended as they had to be applied to new states of fact; but there 
are some cases in which the judges have taken upon themselves 
distinctly and unequivocally legislative power—in which they 
have made law under pretence of declaring it. I know of no 
instance in which this has been done so boldly as in the case 
of the law as to blasphemy and blasphemous libel. 

As I have already shown, blasphemy was regarded down to the 
year 1640 as a matter of ecclesiastical concern. There are num- 
erous instances of prosecutions for it in Archdeacon Hale’s prece- 
dents, and the Act of Charles IL, abolishing the writ de heretico 
comburendo, puts the power of the Ecclesiastical Courts in -this 
matter beyond a doubt. In days when Arians were lable to be: 
burnt, a person who denied the authority of the Scriptures, the 
truth of the gospel history, or the being of God, would have 
been treated as a heretic of the very worst kind, and dealt 
with accordingly.* Some of the German sects had made consi- 
derable advances towards such opinions, but they did not become 
common in England till near the end of the 17th century. The 
first instance of a prosecution for blasphemy as a temporal offence 
with which I am acquainted, is the case of James Naylor, the 
Quaker, who acted rather the part of a madman than a blasphemer, 
in Bristol, in 1656. It is remarkable that he was tried and punished, 
not by any ordinary tribunal, though the Courts of the Protector 
were distinguished for their ability, and were not likely to be 
indulgent to blasphemy, but by a committee of the House of 
Commons, by whose orders he was cruelly whipped, burnt in the . 
tongue, and imprisoned for three years, when he recanted, and 
admitted in effect that he had been mad. The case goes to show 


* The Reformatio Legum Ecclestasticarum, was published in 1571. It was written 
in the reign of Edward VL, and was intended as an ecclesiastical code to supersede the 
hopeless mass of canons, &c., which are still called the King’s Ecclesiastical Laws, 
It met the fate of most attempts at codification in this country, but it is interesting as 
showing what was then understood to be the law. Its second head relates to heresy, 
the origin of which is ascribed to Satan. The first place amongst heretics is thus 
alloted : “ In quo genere teterrimi illi sunt qui sacras Scriptwas ad infirmorum tantum homi- 
num debilitatem ablegant et detrudunt.” Claiming for themselves “peculiarem quendam 
spiritum a quo sibi omnia suppeditari. 
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that blasphemy was not regarded at that time as an offence known 
to the ordinary courts of justice.* 

Another occasion on which the question would appear to have 
been mooted, had reference to the first great English writer, so 
far as I know, who incurred the suspicion of -atheism—Hobbes. 
It is stated in Somers’s Tracts that— 


“In 1666 the House of Commons entertained a Bill to punish atheism 
and profaneness, the penalties of which were distinctly understood to be 
levelled against Hobbes, whose book of the Leviathan and de-cwe had 
excited great and just reprehension.” —(Vol. vii., 373.) 


In reference to this, Hobbes published a pamphlet ‘(printed in ` 
Somers’s Tracts, and in the 4th volume of Sir W. Molesworth’s 
edition of his English works) called “An Historical Narrative 
Concerning Heresy and the Punishment Thereof,” which is in every 
respect admirably written. Whether on account of his ar, guments, 
or upon other grounds, the Bill was laid aside. 

The creation by thé temporal courts of the crime ‘of blasphemy 
was of somewhat later date, and was part of a policy which the 
Court of King’s Bench deliberately followed in the reign of 
Charles II. Its nature is indicated in the case of Sir Charles 
Sedley in 1663. When drunk, Sedley conducted himself in a most 
disgusting manner in Covent Garden. For one thing, “he stripped 
himself naked, and „with eloquence preached blasphemy to the 
people.” The judges upon this told him— 

“ Yet notwithstanding there was not then any Star Chamber, yet they ` 
would have him know that the Court of King’s Bench was the custos morum 
of all the king’s subjects, and that it.was then high time to punish such 
profane actions committed against all modesty, which were as frequent 


as if not only Christianity but morality also had been neglected.”—(17 
S. T., 155, and see 1 Keble, 620.) _ 


It is impossible not to approve of the action of the Court in 
this. case, but in order to justify its conduct, it laid down a 
principle capable of the most formidable extension. Nor did 
the judges fail to extend it as opportunity occurred. Some years 
afterwards f a man named Taylor was convicted upon an infor- 

.mation for applying vile language to Jesus Christ and for saying 
(inter alia) that religion was a cheat.. 

Lord Hale said that such words were not only an offence against 
God but a crime against the law ; that Christianity is parcel ofthe 
laws of England, and therefore to reproach the Christian religion 
is to speak in subversion of the law. This doctrine, which has ac- 


* The proceedings against Naylor are reported in 5 S, T., 801. R.v. Atwool (a.D. 
1616), Cro, Jac. 421, is referred to by Starkie as an earlier case; but the report is 
miserably poor, it is ambiguous, and the marginal note seems to contradict the text. 
Moreover, 16 does not state the conclusion at which the Court arrived, and the words 
charged seem rather seditious than blasphemous. 

t In 1676. See 8 Keble, 607, 
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quired great'celebrity, has been repeated and acted upon in many 
later cases. The expression has hardly any specific meaning, 
and may at pleasure be cither so much contracted as to mean little 
or nothing, or so much expanded as to give the ordinary courts of 
common law a censorship over all publications on religious sub- 
jects. It must also be observed that even if Christianity (however 
we understand the word) is part of the law of the land, it does 
not follow that the denial of its truth should be forcibly pre- 
vented, for the law of the land may, and notoriously does, require 
alteration in many particulars, and is in many instances founded 
on errors of different kinds. To point out those particulars and 
the proper way of reforming them is not a crime, but a laudable 
action. 

It is difficult to give an accurate notion of the manner in which 
Lord Hale’s principle has been applied, without going through 
the different cases which have been decided upon the subject.* 
Such a review would be out of place here, and could hardly fail 
to be wearisome. Moreover, I doubt whether any branch of the 
law isin such a fluid condition. The earlier cases are miserably 
reported. For instance, the report of “R. v. Taylor,” in Keble, in 
which Lord Hale is said to have decided that Christianity was 

. “parcel of the law,” consists of a few lines, which read like, and 
obviously are, a hasty note of a judgment of some length. The 
- later cases aro all, with one or two exceptions, cases tried by 
single judges, whose views of the law have to be gathered from 
their directions to the jury. So far as I am aware, there are only 
two cases in which the matter has been discussed in banco, and 
the principles laid down on those occasions were exceedingly 
narrow, and were stuictly confined to the special circumstances 

` of the cases under consideration. 

The fair result of the different cases may, I think, be expressed 
somewhat as follows :— 

1. The application of abusive language to God, Jesus Chiist, 
the Bible, Christianity in general, and perhaps to some other 
persons and things which are the objects of reverence amongst 
Christians, is a crime. ; 

2. Language which would be criminal under (1), does not cease 
to be criminal merely because it is mixed up with and forms part 
of a serious argument against the truth of Christianity, or any 
Christian doctrine. 

3. The question whether the simple denial of the truth of the 
doctrines of natural or revealed religion without the use of abusive ` 
or indecent language is or is not criminal at common law may 
possibly admit of some doubt. There is abundance of authority 


* A full abstract of thoso which had been decided up to 1838 is to bo seen in 
2 Starkie on Slander, p- 129-154. The decisions since that time have been very few. 
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in favour of the affirmative, but it might perhaps be argued with 
fairness that much of the language used by the various judges 
who have tried cases of this character, was not necessary to the 
decision of the matters before them, and that the principles stated 
above, and numbered (1) and (2), are really wide enough to cover 
most, though not all of the convictions which have taken place 
from time to time for offences of this nature. It is not at all 
unlikely that in consideration of the stroug-feeling of the day in 
favour of practically unlimited freedom of discussion, judges might 
feel justified in leaving to the jury the question whether the object 
of the publication was serious‘and bond-side discussion, or mere 
verging upon, and not unlikely to produce, a breach of the 
peace. ‘I think that the general current of legal authority is 
as mùch opposed to this course as the general current of public 
opinion would be in its favour, but the case is eminently one of 
those in. which the judges practically legislate ‘ex post facto, by 
declaring the law upon the particular cases in which its application 
is required. It must, however, be observed that in whatever 
degree the common law recedes the unwritten ecclesiastical law 
would advance. To deny the truth of the Christian history, or the 
fundamental propositions of natural religion in language perfectly 
unobjectionable, and in the most complete good faith, is, beyond all 
question, heresy, whether it is or is not blasphemy or blasphemous 
libel at common law. If itis a crime at common law, the Eccle- 
siastical Court would be restrained from inquiring into it. Ifit is 
not, I do not see what is to prevent anyone who publishes such 
opinions, whatever his religion, his race, or his education may be, 
from being cited before an Ecclesiastical Court, and there enjoined 
to do penance and retract, or suffer six months’ imprisonment. 

This view of the existing law must be completed by reference 
to a statute which contains very much the most precise and 
definite provisions on -the subject to be found in the whole 
range of the Jaw. This is the Act 9 & 10 William III, c. 35, 
which is as follows :— f 


“Whereas, many persons have of late openly avowed and published 
many blasphemous and impious opinions contrary to the doctrines and 
principles of the Christian religion greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty God, and may (sic) prove destructive to the peace and welfare 
of the kingdom. "Wherefore, for the more effectual suppressing of the 
said detestable crimes, be it enacted, that if any person or persons havin 
been educated in, or at any time -having made profession of the Christian 
religion within this realm, shall by writing, printing, teaching, or adviged 
speaking deny any one of the persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or 
shall assert or maintain there are more Gods than one, or shall deny the 
‘Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
‘Testament to be of divine authority,” be shall, upon conviction, for the 
first offence “ be adjudged incapable, and disabled inlaw. . . . to have 
or enjoy any office or offices, employment or employmehis, ecclesiastical, 
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civil, or military, or any part in them, or any profit or advantage apper-, 
taining to them, or any of them.” . 


And he is also to forfeit any office which he holds at the time 
of his conviction. In case of a second conviction the person 
convicted— 


“shall from thenceforth be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead, or use any 
action or information in any court of law or equity, or to be guardian of 
any child, or executor or administrator of any person, or capable of any 
legacy or deed of gift, or to bear any office, civil or military, or benefice 
ecclesiastical, for ever within this realm; and shall also suffer imprison- 
ment for the space of three years, without bail or mainprize from the 
time of such conviction.” : 


By the 55 George III. c. 160 (a.D. 1818) this Act “so far as. 
relates to persons denying as therein-mentioned respecting the 
Holy Trinity,” was repealed, and the expression of Unitarian 
opinions ceased to be a crime. The rest of the statute, however, 
is at this day in full force, and might at any moment be applied 
to any one who denies the Divine authority of the Bible, or the 
truth of the Christian religion, in private conversation. Persons 
convicted under this provision would do well to keep silence upon 
such subjects for the future, unless they see their way to a change 
of their opinions, for the Court has no power, on a second convic- 
tion, to mitigate the judgment to be pronounced against them. 
Civil disabilities of the most ruinous kind and three years im- 
prisonment must be their lot. Minimum punishments in nearly 
every case are now exploded in the ordinary course of English 
criminal justice. For every common offence—except only treason, 
murder, and certain crimes which I need not specify—the Court 
. may, if so minded, award a single day's imprisonment, or less. 
In most cases, two years’ imprisonment is the maximum which 
can be given, but for the most temperate admission made in 
private conversation—say by a father to a son—of disbelief in the 
. Divine authority of Scripture, nothing, less than three years’ 
imprisonment, and civil infamy can upon a second conviction be 
awarded by law. 

I am not aware that this Act has ever been put in force, but 
it has been treated by the judges as imposing cumulative penalties 
upori what ‘was already an offence at common law, and it may 
perhaps be taken as a statutory indication of the meaning of the 
dictum, that Christianity is part of the law of the land. Lord 
Wynford made some remarks on it in 1822, which are worth 
quoting as an explanation of its objects. Its object, he said, is—, 


“to give security tothe Government by rendering men incapable of 
office who entertained opinions hostile to the established religion. The 
only penalty imposed by that statute is exclusion from office” (this is 
altogether incorrect), “and that penalty is incurred by any manifestations of 
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dangerous opinions, without proof of the intention in the person ‘enter- 
taining it, either to induce others to be of that opinion, or in any manner 
“to disturb persons of a different persuasion.” 


In other words, the object of the statute is the punishment of 
the expression of opinions supposed to be dangerous to’society— 
however private, however temperate, may be the mode of ex- 
pression, and however legitimate may be the occasion which calls 
for it. Ifa pious.public servant, sorely tried by the controversies 
of the day, were to confide to the parish clergyman the fact that 
he had ceased to believe in the Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
| and were to ask for arguments by .which his former belief might 

be restored, he must, on a first offence, be dismissed and rendered 
incapable of public employment, and if he repeated his crime, he 
must, on conviction, be imprisoned for three years, and subjected 
to the incapacities specified. Mr. James Mill no doubt commu- 
nicated his views on the subject of religion’ to his son. Whether 
this was an offence for -which he might have been ruined by 
expulsion from the India House would depend on the question 
whether a post under the East India Company could properly be 
called a civil employment. Mr. John S. Mill might say what he 
pleased (subject to the law as to heresy; blasphemy, blasphemous 
libel, and despising the Sacrament), because he was not ‘educated 
as a Christian, and never professed the Christian religion. Names 
of very distinguished living public servants, who might at any 
moment be utterly ruined (to the great injury of the public service) 
by the application of this Act, must occur to everyone. For 
obvious reasons I do not mention them here. 

This completes’ the review which I undertook of the existing 
state of the law upon this subject. Its mere statement supersedes 
the necessity for any elaborate discussion -of ‘its merits and 
demerits. It is surely so plain as ta need no proof that the 
law, as I have stated it, is in hopeless and direct opposition to the 
general current of principle and opinion in the present day. Nor 
is it difficult to see why this is so. The practical administration of 
the law generally reflects, not unfaithfully, the temper of the-times ; 

, but the theory of the law alters at a much slower rate. - The law of 
England was originally framed upon the theory that a certain set of 
theological doctrines were absolutely true, and that it was a crime 
to'deny any of them. The extreme rarity of the.crime, and the 
circumstance that it could hardly be committed by-any-one but a 
clergyman, caused it for some time to.be treated with mildness, 
When the doctrines of the Church wereseriously attacked, and when 
heresy came.to be common amongst the laity, heresy was treatedas 
a crime worthy of death, and serious.(and for a time not altogether 
unsuccessful) attempts were made. to. put it down by main force. 
When the King and the Pope quarrelled, heresy did not cease to 
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be criminal, though the definition of it was narrowed, and though 
it was less frequently, and in most cases less severely punished. 
The intense unpopularity of the High Commission Court and of its 
smaller, but perhaps more irritating local representatives, led, as 
I have shown, to the abolition of the inquisitorial procedure, which 
was characteristic of it, but the theory of persecution remained 
untouched, though the practice of it was crippled. The Toleration 
Act,and the subsequent statutes which enlarged it, areallexceptions 
to the general rule of law, which is persecution; and the invention 
by the judges of the offences of blasphemy at common law, and 
blasphemous libel, and the enactment by the legislature of the 
statute of William II., were meant to supply, and to a certain 
extent have supplied and do supply, the place of the ecclesiastical 
procedure, which was swept away in 1640, and revived in the 
. crippled condition in which it still exists in 1661. 

Ought this state of things to continue? Iam most earnestly of 
opinion that it ought not, and I rest that opinion not upon any 
abstract theory about liberty of conscience, but on several broad, 

, patent, notorious facts. First, it is plain and notorious that the 
truth of Christianity, the Divine authority of Scripture, the exis- 
tence of God, and the very possibility of a future life, are, as 
a matter of fact, denied by a large and increasing number of 
persons in good faith, upon intelligible grounds, and as any 
other opinions might be denied or affirmed. That there are in 
England many conscientious and respectable atheists and infidels 
of different kinds is as simple and notorious a fact as that there are 
in England many conscientious and respectables Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, and Jews. Moreover, the laws which I have stated 
have proved utterly incompetent to prevent the ‘spread of these 
opinions ; they are systematically defied with impunity, and if any 
man who ‘holds, has held, or could hope to hold the office of 
Attorney General were to attempt to put them in force, the Minis- 
try to which he belonged would either have to turn him out of his 
place or be themselves turned out of power. A penal law which 
cannot be enforced, and which the guardians of the law dare not 
enforce, is like a loaded fire-arm too old and rusty to be fired, lying 
about in a lumber-room. It may do no harm for years, but any 
accident may cause if to go off, and ifit does, it will in all proba- 
bility hardly do anything but mischief. Look at the different laws 
one by one which I have cited, and say which of them could ever 
be useful under any conceivable circumstances? - Who could ever 
wish to see a man tried at the Quarter Sessions for “ despising the 
Sacrament?” Would the Church of England survive the scandal 
of the prosecution of a layman for heresy, and his being sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for refusing to do penance? The 
cruel and capricious statute of William III.—capricious because 
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it omits to punish atheism, cruel for reasons already stated-—never ' 
has been and never could be put in force without exciting uni- 
versal disgust. It exists only because itis forgotten. Prosecutions 
for blasphemy and blasphemous libel are the only other form 
under which those who reject Christianity can be punished. 
Have such prosecutions ever ‘caused—can they ever cause—any 
results which the most ardent friend of Christianity can approve of ? 
This may deserve a little consideration. 

The prosecutions which have occurred may be divided into 
two principal classes—namely, prosecutions of persons guilty 
of blasphemy. in the-common sense of the word—that is, of level- 
ling coarse abuse against things and persons regarded as sacred, 
and prosecutions of persons who have argued seriously and in 
good faith against Christianity. Whether the publication of a 
perfectly decent and respectful attack upon Christianity is or is 
not criminal—I am disposed to think that it is, though the point 
is not so perfectly plain as to prevent the judges from holding 
the contrary if they liked—I think no case of such a prosecution 
has occurred, at all events, for about 150 years. 

Of prosecutions for blasphemy proper it is not necessary to 
say much. Such conduct is obviously wrong upon any theory as 
to the truth of religion. It cannot be otherwise than a breach of 
good manners and an act of disrespect to established institutions. I 
think, however, that it ought not to be prosecuted, unless indeed 
it is committed under circumstances likely to produce a breach 
of the peace, in which case I would deal with it on that ground 
only. By punishing mere coarseness of expression, a mischievous, 
irrational sensitiveness is encouraged. A man of sense ought 
not to be pained, and I think most English gentlemen would 
not, in fact, be pained by being coarsely abused. They would 
feel simple contempt for the person who called them names; 
and rational men, I think, would feel in the same way about 
blasphemy. That at all events is the state of mind which the 
. law should encourage in this case as it does in others. Mere 
vulgar abuse ofindividuals is not actionable. Why should vulgar 
abuse of. religion be punishable, unless of course it has a direct and 
obvious tendency to produce a breach of the peace ? 

Again, unequal justice is injustice, and it is surely inexpedient, 
and would appear to common apprehension to be unjust, to allow 
polished ridicule to go unpunished when coarse railing is treated 
as a crime. Ridicule, however, is too subtle and refined a matter 
for legal punishment if it were otherwise desirable to prevent it. 
I would invite any one who thinks that coarse abuse of religion, 
should be punished, to read over again Gibbon’s historical account 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, not far from the beginning of the 
twenty-first chapter of the Decline and Fall, ending with the ex- 
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pression—* Within these limits the almost invisible and tremulous 
ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate.” This cele- 
brated passage was no doubt intended to produce, and has in 
fact produced, an amount of scepticism upon the subject to 
which it relates incOmparably greater than that of any amount’ 
of coarseness and brutality. Yet to make it the subject of 
. criminal prosecution would be perfectly monstrous, unless indeed 
a thoroughgoing persecution is directed against scepticism. To 
send a poor miserable labourer to gaol for writing offensive re- 
marks about Christianity on a five-barred gate with a piece of 
chalk, whilst Gibbon is read by every educated man in the 
country, and edited by Milman and Guizot, is like punishing the 
throwing of stones and rewarding systematic poisoning. 

‘The great objection, however, to treating mere blasphemy as a 
crime,'is to be found in considering the second of the two classes 
of prosecutions mentioned above. Practically, prosecutions for , 
the employment of coarse and disrespectful expressions are used 
in order to suppress serious arguments. People are prosecuted 
not because their publications are blasphemous, but because they 
are anti-Christian, and because, to a devout believer in Christianity, 
every pointed denial of its doctrine, every exposure of the weak 
side of any common opinion, appears blasphemous. In politics, it 
‘has long been recognized that if discussion is to be real it must 
be altogether unbridled and unrestrained, except by the silent 
checks of good taste andjudgment. If a man thinks his antagonist 
foolish, absurd, and mischievous, he must be allowed to say so in 
the plainest terms. He will not be able to do justice to his 
views unless he can say what he likes. Wherever this license is 
extended to all alike, the same result inevitably follows—which is, 
that people learn that coarseness, hard words, and the calling of 
names are faults and weaknesses; that they put those who are guilty 
of them in the wrong, and expose them to mortifying and 
humiliating retorts. Language was far ruder and coarser than it 
now is, both in political and religious discussion, when the law 
both of political and blasphemous libel was a formidable reality 
instead of being a mere relic of the past. The coarseness and 
brutality of Paine greatly diminished his influence. If he had - 
been as polished a writer as Bishop Watson, his antagonist, he 
would have produced far more effect than he did, though the 
effect which he certainly did produce was very considerable, and 
was not much diminished by the prosecutions directed against his 
publishers. , i 

To these considerations, it must be added that the present law 
is so utterly opposed to the present state of feeling that in the 
course of the last forty years it has hardly ever been put in force, 
though during the last fifteen years Christianity, and even the 
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belief in God and a future state, have been combated with an 
energy, pertinacity; and plainness of speech altogether unexampled. 
When such books as Strauss’ Confession, and Supernatural Religion 
(I confine my illustrations to deceased or anonymous authors) are 
read in all directions, and when periodicals—to which persons of 
the highest eminence avowedly contribute—publish continually 
articles denying the Divine authority of the Scriptures, and the 
truth of the Christian religion, the laws which forbid such dis- 
‘cussions may be said to have broken down, and ought to be 
repealed—to recur to my former illustration—on the principle on 
which it is prudent to unload a blunderbuss too rusty to be 
fired. 

If we look back upon what such prosecutions. actually effected, 
I think. the argument against them is: as strong as if we look at 
the manner in which the Jaw is now defined. That they did not 
check the open growth of scepticism, or preserve the institutions 
which they were intended to defend, is obvious from the result. 
They had one effect, however. They threw the open advocacy of 
anti-Christian opinions, and the publication of open attacks upon 
Christianity, into the hands of men.who had nothing .to lose 
in :character and position—authors like Paine, and booksellers 
like Eaton or Carlile. They helped‘to complete the alliance 
Tbetween religious and political disaffection, ahd they forced 
serious and quiet unbelievers to. take up a line. of- covert 
hostility to Christianity which was injurious to their own honesty 
and directness of purpose on the one hand, and doubly inju- 
rious to Christianity itself.in the long run. It. is impossible to 
imagine anything more paltry and wretched than the advantages 
which Christianity . obtained by the law against blasphemous 
libels. , Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos. I'will-recall 
a few of these miserable victories. In 1796, and again a few years 
latex, the publishers of Paine’s Age of' Reason were prosecuted. The 
first of these was a man named .Williams* against whom Lord 
Erskine delivered a tawdry piece of declamation which was much 
sadmired. at the time. Williams’s counsel, one Stewart Kyd, de- 
fended his client. by justifying ‘what Paine had said, in a speech 
which, though as injudicious as possible from the advocate’s point of 
‘view, is in many parts forcible. Lord Kenyon summed up with 
touching horror, and is reported to have told the jury.that the truth 
of Christianity? was originally established by discussiqn, and that 
“persons acquainted with literature “ have seen what- Julian, Justin 
Martyr, and other apologists have written, and have been’ of opinion 
that the arguinerit'was in favour of these very publications,” (i; e. 
the books. of the Bible). Williams was of course convicted and 


e” 


* Soe his case, 26 S. T. 7 P. 704, 
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sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and hard labour, and bound 
over to be of good behaviour for life in his own recognizance of 
£1,000. Paine’s Age of Reason has been republished again and 
again ever since, and may at this day be procured by any one 
who wishes to read it.* : 

This is one side of the story. Here is another side of it. In 
the notes to the report of the case, is published a wonderfully 
egotistical letter from Erskine to Mr. Howell, the editor of the 
State Trials, about the law and practice of retainers. In the 
midst of a number of paltry anecdotes about himself and his: 
exploits, it contains this touching passage, which shows what sort 
of people used to be hit by prosecution for blasphemous libels :-— 

“ Having convicted Williams, as will appear by your report of his trial, 
and before he had notice to attend the Court to receive judgment, I hap- 
pened to pass one day through the old Turnstile from Holborn into 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when, in the narrowest part of it, I felt something 
pulling me by the coat, when, on turning round, I saw a woman at my feet, 
bathed in tears, and emaciated with disease and sorrow,-who contrived 
almost to drag me into a miserable hovel in the passage, where I found 
she was attending upon two or three unhappy children with the confluent 
small-pox, and inthe same apartment, not above ten or twelve feet square, 
the wretched man I had convicted was sewing up little religious tracts, 
which had been his principal employment in his trade. I was fully con~ 
vinced that his poverty, and not his will, had led to the publication of this 
infamous book, as, without any kind of stipulation for mercy on my part, 
he voluntarily and eagerly engaged to find out all the copies in circulation, 
and to bring them to me to be destroyed.” 


To the credit of his humanity and sagacity, Erskine represented 
these facts to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, by whom the 
prosecution of Williams had been instituted, and suggested to the 
eminent persons who composed it (Mr. Wilberforce, I am grieved 
to say, was one of the committee who considered the application) ° 
that it would be at once kind, wise, and highly popular to allow 
him to recommend the wretched man to mercy, on the ground of 
his ignorance, misery, and absence of any intention to offend. The 
committee unanimously refused to interfere, and Wiliams received. 
the sentence I have mentioned, saying, “I trust it may not be too 
great an indulgence that I may have a bed;” and received from 
Lord Kenyon the answer, “I cannot order that.” 

The last instance, so far as I know, of a prosecution of this sort, 
occurred in the summer of 1857, when a labourer was convicted. 
before Mr. Justice Coleridge, at Bodmin, for scrawling profane 
remarks with chalk on gates and walls. He received a sentence of 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, which was afterwards reduced to 
either two or three by the Home Secretary. The vehement, 


* I may observe that all the principal points of it are extracted and reprinted in the 
roport of the trial, where I first read them when,a boy many years ago, as I have no 
doubt is the case with many other persons, 
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and in many respects unjust and scandalous charges brought in 
connection with this case by Mr. Buckle against both Sir John 
Coleridge and the present Lord Coleridge, who was counsel for 
the Crown, are well known. Whatever might be thought of Mr. 
Buckle’s articles, I doubt whether anyone could fail to regret that 
the prosecution ever took place at all. Considering the state of 
English literature, both in 1857 and since, there never was such an 
instance of straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 

If successful prosecutions for these offences are wretched suc- 
cesses, unsuccessful ones are real defeats. Hone’s acquittal upon 
three successive informations, tried before Justice Abbott and 
Lord Ellenborough, covered those who were concerned in the pro- 
secution with disgrace, and exhibited to the world the spectacle 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England baffled, humfiated, and 
trampled in the dust in his own Court by an obscure keeper of 
a bookstall, who happened also to be a man of singular spirit, 
courage, and reading. The truth is, that in such prosecutions the 
judge is, and always must be, at a disadvantage. If he allows the 
defendant to say what he likes (which in practice he is always 
forced to do, under an awkward affectation of treating him with 
contempt), the trial produces a repetition of the offence, and ends 
either in a triumph for the defendant or in his martyrdom. If, on 
the other hand, he interferes, he plays the part of a persecutor and 
an oppressor. The defendant threatens (as Hone did) to sit down 
and make no defence at all, and the result always is that the judge 
has to give way. The law, in short, can never in practice produce 
any desirable result. It can effect nothing but scandal—the 
scandal of ruining and crushing some poor, helpless, defenceless 
creature who is not worth notice, or the scandal of producing a 
conflict between the law and a man of spirit and courage, in which 
the law must of necessity get the worst of the encounter. 

I have only one further remark to make on this part of the 
subject. Let anyone read the autobiography of Mr. John Mill, 
compare it with his works, and ask himself whether every 
one of them does not show the clearest traces of a deep-seated 
hostility to religion, carefully instilled into the son by the father, 
and of a settled determination on the part of the son to sap the 
very foundations of religion, by means of a mode of attack which 
no law short of the Spanish Inquisition could possibly reach. 
Let him further ask, whether this state of mind was not produced 
in John Mill—a man who had a strong natural leaning to some 
parts of the Christian system—by the restraint as to the expres- 
sion of his real opinions, which lay so heavily both on his father 
and on himself. Probably hardly any work of our day has 
done so much to shake the foundations of theology as Mill's 
Logie, and if read in the light of its authors Autobiography. it is 
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impossible not to believe that this result was intended. I well 
remember, many years ago, hearing of an Oxford student who 
said that he had read every word of it carefully, and that it con- 
tained not one word which was inconsistent with atheism. The 
remark was perfectly true. Read, again, the Essay on Liberty. The 
principles of the book, which has had astonishing popularity, 
appear to me, for reasons which I have elsewhere stated at large,* 
to be fatal to all government whatever. Look at the Auto- 
biography, and I think it is clear that the book is like an 
invective against shoes written by a man whose shoes pinch.. 
If the author had felt quite safe, legally and socially, in speaking 
his mind against Christianity, or the parts of it which he did not 
like, he would not have found it necessary to write what is, 
in terms, an attack on all government whatever. If anyone had 
said to him, “Why don’t you speak out like a man? Why don’t 
you expose the superstitions and falsehoods, as you consider 
them, under which we’ are all groaning, boldly and decisively, 
and with all the powers of your mind? Why will you write 
about logic, and metaphysics, and liberty, when you really 
care about politics and religion?” he would have replied, “I 
will not do what you suggest for two reasons. First, I will not 
put it in the power of any bigot, who thinks he would do God 
service by so doing, to deprive me of my place at the India 
Office and to send me to. gaol; and in the next place, you 
will find in the long run that the zig-zag mode of approach is 
good in controversy as well asin sieges. The sap and the mine 
must in time take us into the heart of the place. If we try to storm 
the town now, we shall simply be knocked on the head.” Is 
Christianity a gainer by this? Is it not obvious that the real 
alternative is between complete freedom and that thorough- 
going and effective persecution, which no one in these days 
would think of? 

For these reasons it appears to me that the whole of the ta 
which can possibly be applied to the punishment of the expres- 
sion of religious opinions should be abolished. It might be 
effected by the following short Act, which I respectfully offer to 
any member of Parliament who cares to take the matter up :— 


“ Whereas certain laws now in force and intended for the promotion of 
religion are no longer suitable for that purpose, and it is expedient to 
repeal them, 

Be it enacted as follows :— 

“1. After the passing of this Act no criminal proceedings shall be 
_ instituted in any Court whatever, against any person whatever, for 

atheism, blasphemy at common law, blasphemous libel, heresy, or schism, 
except only criminal proceedings instituted in Ecclesiastical Courts against 
clergymen of the Church of England. 


* Seo a book called Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
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“2, An Act passed in the 1st year of his late Majesty King Edward VI., 
c. 1, intituled ‘An Act against such as shall unreverently speak against the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, commonly called the Sacrament 
of the Altar, and for the receiving thereof in both kinds,’ and an’ Act passed 
in the 9th and 10th year of his late Majesty King William HI, c. 35, 
intituled ‘An Act for the more effectual suppressing of blasphemy and pro- 

faneness,’ are hereby repealed. 
"8, Provided that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to affect the 
provisions of an Act passed in the 19th year of his late Majesty King 
George TI., c. 21, intituled ‘An Act more effectually to prevent profane 
cursing and swearing,’ or any other provision of any other “Act of Parlia- 
ment not hereby expressly repealed.” : 


J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL . VESTMENTS : 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT SION COLLEGE ON JAN. 13TH, 1875. 


T a time when all Churches are or ought to be occupied with 
tA so many important ‘questions, when so many interesting 
inquiries have arisen with regard to the origin and the interpretation 
of the Sacred Books, when the adjustment, of science and theology 
needs more than ever to be properly balanced, when the frame- 
work of the English Prayer Book requires so many: changes and 
expansions in order to meet the wants of the time, when measures ° 
for the conciliation of our Nonconformist brethren press so closely 
on the hearts and consciences of those who care for peace and 
truth, when so many social and political problems are crying for 
solution, I feel that I owe some apology for addressing’ a meet- 
ing like this on a subject so apparently trivial as the Vestments 
of the Clergy. But, inasmuch as the attention of Convocation, 
instead of being directed to the questions which I have named, 
has been for the last six months entirely concentrated on 
this and one‘other point no less minute, inasmuch as the clergy 
and laity throughout the country have been consulted on these 
two topics, and these alone, with a view to possible legislation, 
inasmuch as it has been announced in public joumals that the 
same subject is to occupy the consideration of the Episcopal 
Bench, its discussion cannot be altogether out of place before 
a mixed audience like the present. 

I will divide what I have to say into two iat :—The first, an 
antiquarian investigation into the origin of ecclesiastical vest- 
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ments; the second, some practical remarks on the present state 
of the controversy in England. 

I. The antiquarian investigation of this matter is not in itself 
devoid of interest. It belongs to the general survey of the origin 
of usages and customs in the early ages, of Christianity. The 
conclusion which I shall endeavour to establish is that the dress 
of the clergy had no distinct intention—symbolical, sacerdotal, 
sacrificial, or mystical; but originated simply in the fashions com- 


_mon to the whole community of the Roman Empire during the 


three first centuries. 

There is nothing new to be said in favour of this conclusion. 
I have more than once urged it in Convocation and elsewhere, and 
the materials which I shall use to illustrate it’ are to be found in the 
most obvious sources both of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
writers. But it has nevertheless been, and is still, persistently 
denied. In spite of the assertion, to the contrary, of Cardinal 
Bona, Pére Thomassin, Dr. Rock, and our own lamented Wharton 
Marriott, it has been asserted, both by the admirers and depre- 
ciators of clerical vestments, that they were borrowed in the first 
instance (to use Milton’s phrase in his splendid invective against 
the English clergy) “from Aaron’s wardrobe or the Flamen’s 


_ vestry ;” that they are intrinsically marks of distinction between 


the clergy and the laity, between the Eucharist and every other 
religious service, between- a sacerdotal and an anti-sacerdotal - 
view of the Christian ministry—that if they are abolished, all is 
lost to the idea of'a Christian pucetvod that if they are retained, 
all is gained. 

In face then of these reiterated statements, I shall not scruple 
to occupy a short space by proving that-every one of them is 
not only not true, but is the reverse of the truth; that if they 
symbolize anything, they symbolize ideas the contrary of those 
now ascribed to them. 

Let us for a moment,’in our mind’s eye, dress up a lay figure 
at the time of the-Christian era, when the same general costume 
pervaded all classes of the Roman Empire, from Palestine to 
Spain, very much as the costume of the 19th century Penrose 
at least all the upper classes of Europe now. 

The Roman,* Greek, or Syrian, whether gentleman or peasant, 
unless in exceptional cases, had no hat, no coat; no waistcoat, and 
no trousers. He had shoes or sandals; he wore next his skin, 
first, a shirt or Jacket, double or single;- then a long shawl or 


= As the vestments in question are chiefly those of the Latin Church, these remarks 
apply more to the dress of the Western than of the Eastern population of the Empire. 
But in general (as appears even from the New Testament alone, without referting to 
secular authorities) the dress even of the Syrian peasants was substantially the same as 
that of the Greek or the Roman. 
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plaid; and again, especially in the later Roman period, a cloak or 
overcoat. * 

(1.) The first, or inner garb, as I have said, if we strip the ancient 
Roman to his shirt, was what is called in classical Greek, chiton ; 
in classical Latin tunica; a woollen vest, which sometimes had 
beneath it another fitting close to the skin, called subucula, or 
interula, or, in the case of soldiers, camisia.t It is this name of 
camisia, which, under the name of chemise, has gradually superseded 
the others, and which has been perpetuated in ecclesiastical 
phraseology under another synonym derived from its white colour ` 
(for shirts, with the ancients as with the moderns, were usually 
white) and hence it came to be called an ald. 

This is the dress which became appropriated specially to the 
Deacon. He, as the working-man of the clergy, officiated, as it 
were, in his shirt sleeves. 

But as the homeliest garments are subject to the varieties of 
fashion, the shirt, the chemise, the camisia, whether of Pagan or 
Christian, had two forms.t The simpler or more ancient was an 
under-shirt with short sleeves, or rather with no sleeves at all, 
called in Greek § exomis, in Latin colobium. The more costly 
form may be compared to the shirt of Charles IL, with fine ruffles. 
Tt was called the Dalmatica, from its birthplace Dalmatia—in. 
the same way as the cravats of the French in the 17th century 
were called Steinkerks from the battle of that name; or the Ulsters 
of the present day from the Northern province of Ireland. The first] 
persons recorded to have worn it are the infamous Emperors 
Commodus and Heliogabalus. It was thought an outrage on all 
propriety when Heliogabalus appeared publicly in this dress in 
the streets after dinner, calling himself a second Fabius or Scipio, 
because it was the sort of frock which the Cornelii or Fabii were 
wont to wear in their childhood when they were naughty boys. 
It was as if some English magnate were to walk up St. James's 
Street in his dressing-gown. But the fashion spread rapidly, and 
thirty years afterwards appears as the dress of Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, when led out to death—not, however, in that instance 

_as‘his outer garment. It became fixed as the name-of the dress 
of the deacon after the time of Constantine, when it superseded 
the original colobium; and although it quickly spread to the 
other orders, it is evident that it was, for the reasons above 


* For the general dress, see, for the Greek, Bekker’s Charicles, pp. 402—420 ; for the 
Roman, Bekker’s Gallus, pp. 401—480; for the Syrian, Smith’s yp M02- of the Bible, ` 
under Dress, 

+ 5, Jerome, Epist. 64, ad Fabioram. He apologizes for using sọ vulgar o-word as 
camtsia, 

{ Bona, 1, 14. Thomassin, Vetus et Nova Disciplina, IL 2,49. That in Greece there 
was generally an under shirt and an outer shirt is proved in ‘Char ieles, p, 406, 

§ Charicles, 415, || Bingham, VI. 4, 19. 
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given, particularly suitable to the inferior clergy, who, as having 
nothing over it, would seem to require ‘a more elaborate shirt. 
This was the first element of ecclesiastical vestments, a8 deacons 
were the first elements of a Christian ministry. 

In later times, after the invasion of the Northern barbarians, this 
shirt which must, perhaps, always have been worn over some thicker 
garment next the skin, was drawn over the fur coat, sheepskin, or 
otter skin, the pellisse of the Northern nations; and hence in the 
12th century arose the barbarous name of super-pellicium, or sur- 
` plice—the overfur, Its name indicates that it is the latest of 
ecclesiastical vestments, and though, like all the others, generally 
worn* both by clergy and laity, in doors and out of doors, is the | 
most remote in descent from primitive times.. Another form of 
this dress—also as its German name implies, dating from the 
invasion of the barbarians—was the rochet or rocket, “the little 
rock” ox “coat” worn by the medieval bishops out of doors on 
all occasions, except when they went out hunting; and which 
now is to them what the surplice is to presbyters. The lawn 
sleeves} are merely an addition to make up for the long flowing 
sleeves of the surplice. 

But in both cases the fur Sone: within was the usual dress, of 
which the overfur was, as it were, merely the mask. Charlemagne 
in winter wore an otter-skin, breastplate,t and hunted in sheep- 
skin. The butcher of Rouen, who was saved alone out of the 
crew of the Blanche-Nef, wore a sheepskin. St. Martin, Apostle 
of the Gauls, and the first Bishop of Tours, when he officiated 
wore also a sheepskin—a fur coat.(as it would seem with no 
surplice over it, and with-no sleeves), and consecrated the 
Eucharistic elements with his bare arms, which came through 
` the sheepskin, like those of the sturdy deacons who had bran- 
dished their sinewy arms out of the holes of their colobiwn. 

(2.) The second part of the dress was a shawl or blanket, wrapt 
round the shoulders over the shirt, in Greek himation, in Latin, toga, 
or pallium. This also was usually white as the common colour of 
the ancient dress, which is still perpetuated in the white flannel 
robe of the Pope, but marked with a broad purple stripe. This is 
what: appears, in the early portion of, the 4th century, as the dress 
equally of ecclesiastics and laity. After the 4th. century the 
Christians affected the use.of. black shawls (like the Geneva 
divines of the 16th century), in order to imitate the philosophers 
and ascetics. Of the general adoption of the black dress, an 
interesting illustration is given in the case of, the: Bishop Sisinnius, 
who chose to wear white, and when he was asked what command 
in Scripture he found for his white surplice, replied, 3 pee 


x Thomassin, I. 2, 48. + Hody, On Convocation. 
t Thomassin, H. 2, ¢, 48, 69. 
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command is there for wearing black ?* For reasons which will 
appear immediately, there are fewer traces of this part of the 
ancient dress than of any other in the vestments of the clergy. 
The only relic of the Roman zoga or pallium remains in the pall 
of an Archbishop, which is only the string which held it 
together, or the broad stripe which marked its surface. 

(3.) The third part of the ancient dress, and that from which the 
larger part of the ecclesiastical vestments are derived, was the 
overcoat, in Latin lacerna or pænula, in Greek pheloné. It ought 
perhaps to have been worn over the toga, but was sometimes for 
convenience worn instead of it, and at last, after the discontinuance 
of the togat—which for practical purposes came to be much like 
our evening dress coat, and was thus, after the Empire, only worn 
on official occasions—the overcoat came to be the usual dress, as 
frock coats, shooting coats, and the like are worn in general 
moming society in England. What had once been regarded only 
as a rough soldier’s garb, unsuitable within the city, came to be 
worn everywhere. It was for the most part like a poncho, or 
cape, or burnous,t but it consisied of several varieties. 

There was the birrhus, or scarlet cloak, worn by Athanasius, as a 
wealthy person, when he visited the mysterious lady$ in Alexandria, 
but not thought by Augustine suitable to his poverty. There was- 
the caracalla, a long overall, brought by Antoninus Bassianus from 
France, whence he derived his name—and it was this which was 
corrupted into casacalla, casaca, and finally cassock. It had a hood, 
and was called in Greek dugiBddos, and as such appears in the 
account of the persecution of St. Alban, where, by a strange con- 
fusion, the name of Amphibalus has been supposed to repre- 
sent the name of a saint. The word cassock, although highly 
esteemed has never reached so high a pitch of reverence. 

The same form of dress was also called casula, a slang name used 
by the Italian labourers for the capote, which they called “their 
little house,” as “tile” is—or was a short time ago—used for a 
“hat,” and as “coat” is the same word as “cote,” or “cottage.” It 
is this which took the name of chasuble, and was afterwards espe- 
cially known as the outdoor garment of the clergy, as the sagum 
was of the laity, and was not adopted as a vestment for sacred ser- 
vices before the Sth century. Another name by which it was 
called was planeta, “the wanderer,” because it wandered loosely 
over the body, as one of these overcoats in our day has been called 
“zephyr.” This was the common overcoat of the wealthier, as the 
casula of the humbler classes. . 


* Bingham, vi. 4, 19; Socrates, vi. 20; Thomassin L 2—24. 
t Marriott, Vestzartum, p. xii. į So it is translated in the Coptic Liturgy. 
§ Marriott, p. lvi. p. 16. || Bede, H. E., I. 6. 
T Columella, Isidore, Augtstine; see Marriott, pp, 228, 202. 
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Another form of overcoat was the capa, or copa, “the hood ”— 
also called the pluviale,* or “waterproof,” to be worn in rainy weather 
out of doors. It was this cape, or cope, that St. Martin divided 
with the beggar at the gates of Amiens, and hence (according to 
one derivation of the word) the capella, or chapel, where the frag- 
ment of his cape was preserved. It is the vestment of which the 
secular use has longest retained its hold, having been worn by 
Bishops in Parliament, by Canons at coronations, and by lay vicars 
on other like occasions, till quite recently. 

Another form of the same garb, though of a lighter texture, and 
chiefly used by ladies in riding, was the cymar, or chimere,t of 
which the ‘trace still lingers in the bishop’s satin robe, which 
so vexed the soul of Bishop “Hooper, and which had to be forced 
on him almost at the point of the sword—but which now appa- 
rently is cast} aside by advocates of the modern use of clerical 
vestments. 

The mitre, as worn in the Eastern Church, may still be seen in 
the museums of Russia, as the caps or turbans, worn on festive 
occasions in ancient days by princes and nobles, and even to this 
day by the peasant women. The division into two points, which 
appears in Western mitres, is only the mark of the crease which 
is the consequence of its having been, like an opera hat, folded 
and carried under the arm. 

The stole§ (which, in Greek, is simply another word for the 
overcoat, or penula) in Latin, is the “orarium,” or a simple hand- 
kerchief for blowing the nose, or wiping off the sweat from the 
face. These handkerchiefs, on State occasions, were used as 
ribbons, streamers, or scarfs; and hence their adoption by the 
deacons, who had little else to distinguish them. When Sir James 

. Brooke first returned from Borneo, where the only sign of royalty . 
was to hold a kerchief in the hand, he retained the practice in 
England. 

Before we pass to any practical application, it may be remarked 
that this historical inquiry has a two-fold interest. First, the con- 
dition of the early Church, which is indicated in this matter of 
dress, is but one of a hundred similar examples of the secular and 
social origin of many usages which are now regarded as purely 
ecclesiastical, and yet more, of the close connection, or rather 
identity, of common and religious, of lay and clerical life, which it 
has been the effort of fifteen centuries to rend asunder. One of 


* Marriott, p. 229. 

+ Archeologia, xxx. 17. 

$ See the recent account of the installation of the Bishop of Capetown. 

§ Thomassin, I. 245. He is perplexed, and justly, by the difficulty of understanding 
how the “stola,” which was the word for the whole dress, should have been appropriated. 
to such atsmall matter as the handkerchief. An explanation is attempted in Marriott, 
75, 84, 90, 112, 115, Ixiii. n 
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the treasures* which King Edward III. presented to Westminster 
Abbey, were “the vestments in which St. Peter was wont to 
celebrate mass.” What those medigval relics were we know 
nat, but what the actual vestment of St. Peter was we know 


perfectly well—it was a “fisher’s coat cast about his naked body.” 


In like: manner, the Church of Rome itself is not so far wrong, 
when it exhibits.in St. John Lateran, the altar at which St. Peter 
fulfilled—if he ever did fulfil—the same functions. It isnot a stone 
-or marble monument, but a rough wooden table, such as would have 
been used at any common meal. And the churches in which, I do 


not. say St. Peter, for ‘there were no churches in his time, but ` 


in which the Bishops of the 8rd and 4th centuries- officiated, 
, are not copies of Jewish or Pagan temples; but of town-halls and. 
courts of justice. And the posture in which they officiated was 
not that of the modern Roman priest, with his back to the people, 
but that of the ancient Roman pretor,t facing the people—for whose 
sake he was there. And the Latin language, now regarded as con- 
secrated to religious purposes, was but the vulgar dialect of the 
Italian peasants. And the Eucharist itself was the daily social. 
meal, i in which the only sacrifice offered was the natural thanks- 
giving, offered not by the presiding minister, but by all those who. 
brought their contributions from the kindly fruits of the earth. 

We do not, deny that in those early ages there were many: 
magical and mystical notions afloat. In a society where the whole: 
atmosphere was still redolent of strange rites, of Pagan witchcraft 
and demonology, there is quite enough to make us rejoice that 
even the mediæval Church had, in some respects, made a great 
advance on the Church of the first ages. What we maintain is, 


that in the matter of vestments, as in many other respects, the | 


primitive Church was not infected by these superstitions, and is a, 
witness against them. They are incontrovertible proofs that, there 
was a large mass of sentiment and of usage, which was not only 
not medieval, not hierarchical, but the very reverse; a mine of 
Protestantism—of Quakerism if you will—which remained there 
to explode, when the time came, into the European Reformation, 
They coincide with the fact which Professor Lightfoot has proved 
in his unanswerable, or at least unanswered, Essay (appended: to 
his-work on the Epistle to the Philippians), that the idea of a 
separate clerical priesthood was unknown to the early Church. 
They remain in the ancient Roman ritual, with other well-known. 
discordant elements, a living protest against the modern theories 
which baya been engrafted upon it. l 


* Adam de Murimuth, Harl, MS, 565, vol. 206. > 

ft itis enough to mention two proofs :—1. The attitude of the Pope in Poatifica? 
masses in the Basilicas. 2. The arrangement of the early Catacombs and the earliest 
churches, where not the altar, but the Bishop's seat, is at the extreme east end, 
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Secondly, there is the interést of following out the transforma- 
tion of these names and garments. How early the severance 
from secular to sacred use took place, it is difficult to determine; 
but it was gradually, and by unequal steps. It is said* that even 
to the 9th century there were Eastern clergy, who celebrated 
the Eucharist in their common costume. In the original Bene- 
dictine rule.the conventual dress was so well understood to be 
merely the ordinary dress of the neighbouring peasants, that in 
the sketches of early monastic life at Monte Casino the monks are 
represented in blue, green, or black, with absolute indifference. 
But now the distinction between the lay and clerical dress, which 
once existed nowhere, has become universal: It is not confined 
to ancient or to Episcopal Churches. It is found in the Churches 
of Presbyterians and Nonconformists. The extreme simplicity of 
the utmost “ dissidence of Dissent,” has, in this respect, departed 
further from primitive practice than it has from any Pontifical 
or ritual splendour. A distinguished Baptist minister, one of the 
most popular preachers, and one of the most powerful ecclesiastics 
in this metropolis, was shocked to find that he could not preach 
in Calvin’s church at Geneva without adopting the black gown. 
and naturally refused to wear it except under protest. But even 
he, in his London Tabernacle, had already fallen away from the 
primitive simplicity which acknowledged no difference of dress 
between the clergy and the laity,—for he as well as all other 
ministers (it is believed) has adopted the black dress, which no 
layman would think of using except as an evening costume. 
The clergy of the Church.of England have either adopted the 
white surplice, once the common frock, drawn, as it has been seen, 
over the fur of our skin-clad ancestors, or else have, ina few in- 
stances, retained or restored the shteds and patches of the clothes 
worn by Roman nobles and labourers. The Roman clergy have 
done the same, but in a more elaborate form. 

In all, the process has been alike. , First, the early Christians, 
not the clergy only but the laity as well, when they came 
to their public assemblies, wore indeed their ordinary clothes, 
but took care that they should be clean. The Pelagians,t and 
the more ascetic clergy, insisted on coming in rags, but this was 
contrary to the more moderate and more general sentiment. 

Next, it was natural that the colours and forms chosen for their , 
. Sunday clothes should be of a more grave and sober tint, as that 
of the Quakers in Charles the Second’s time. “ As there is a garb 
proper for soldiers, sailors, and magistrates, so” says Clement of 
Alexandria, “there is a garb befitting the sobriety of Christians.” 

Then came the process which belongs to‘all society in every 
age and which we see actually going on before our eyes— 


* Marriott, p. lvii. ł Thomassin, I. 2, 43. f Marriott, p. xxv, 
2K2 
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namely, that what in ordinary life is liable to the rapid transi- 
tions of fashion, in certain classes becomes fixed at a particular 
moment; and then—though again in its turn undergoing new 
changes of fashion—yet retains something of its old form or 
name; and finally engenders in fanciful minds fanciful reflections 
as fox as possible removed from the original meaning of these 
garments. 

Take for example the wigs of Bishops. First, there was the 
long flowing hair of the Cavaliers; then when this was cut short 
came the long flowing wigs in their places. Then these were 
dropped except by the learned professions; then they were dropped 
by the lawyers except in court; then the clergy laid them aside, with 
the exception of the bishops ; then the bishops laid them aside with | 
the exception of the archbishops; then the last archbishop laid his wig 
aside except on official occasions. And now even the archbishop has 
dropped it. But it is easy to see that, had it been retained, it might 
have passed like the pall into the mystic symbol of the archiepisco- 
pate, patriarchate, or I know not what. Bands again sprang from 
the broad* white collars, which fell over the shoulders of the higher 
and middle classes—whether Cavalier or Puritan—Cromwell and 
Bunyan, no less than Clarendon or Hammond. Then these were 
confined to the clergy ; then reduced to a single white plait; 
then divided into two parts; then symbolized to mean the two . 
tables of the law, the two sacraments, or the cloven tongues; then 
from a supposed connection with Puritanism, or from a sense of 
inconvenience, ceased to be worn, or worn only by the more old- 
fashioned of the clergy; so as to be regarded by the younger 
generation as a symbol of Puritan custom or doctrine. Just so, 
and with as much reason, did the surplice in the middle ages, from 
its position as‘a frock or pinafore over the’ fur coat, come to be 
- regarded as an emblem of imputed righteousness over the 
skins in which were clothed our first parents; just so did the 
crease in the turban or mitra come to be regarded as the cloven 
tongue; just so did the handkerchief with which the Roman gentry 
wiped their faces come to be regarded in the 5th century as wings 
of angels, and in the 7th as the yoke of Christian life. Just so 
have the ponchos and waterproofs of the Roman peasants and 
labourers come in the 19th century to be regarded as emblems 
of sacrifice, priesthood, Real Presence, communion with the uni- 
versal church, Christian or ecclesiastical virtues, &e. 

It is hardly necessary to answer detailed objections to a state- 
ment of which the general truth, as I have said, is acknowledged 
by all the chief authorities on the subject, as well as confirmed by 
the general analogy of the origin of the Christian usages. In fact, 
the Roman Church has at times even gloried in the secular origin 


* In the Lutheran Church the same fate has befallen the ruf. 
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of its sacred vestments, and based their adoption on the grant by 
Constantine (in his forged donation) of his own Imperial garments 
to the Pope, and has then added that they were occasionally 
transferred back to the secular princes,—as when Alexander H. 
granted to the Duke of Bohemia the use of the mitre, and 
Alexander III. to the Doge of Venice the use of an umbrella like 
his own,—and that the Emperor wore the same pall or mantle 
that was used by Popes in the most sacred offices.* 

The only indications adduced to the contrary are :— 

1. The golden plate said to have been worn by St. John and 
‘St. James. But even if Professor Lightfoot had not amply proved 
that this is a mere metaphor, it would not avail, for a golden 
plate has never been adopted as part of the ecclesiastical orna- 
ments. 

2. The mention in the Clementine Liturgy that: the bishop at a 
certain moment of the service puts on a white} garment. But 
this is an exception which proves the rule. Of all the liturgies, 
this is the only one which has any indication of dress—and the 
Clementine Liturgy is so saturated with interpolations of all kinds, 
some even heretical, that its text cannot be seriously used as an 
authentic witness. 

3. Jerome, in his E on Ezekiel (c. 44), says that 
“Divine religion has one habit im service, another in use in 
common life.” . But he is speaking here of the trousers, ete, of 
the Jewish priests; and in all the allegorical interpretations he 
gives here, or in his letter to Fabiola, of the garments of the 
Jewish priesthood, there is not one which points to the sacerdotal 
character of the Christian ministry; and in this very passage, 
shortly before, he says, “Thus we learn that we ought not to 
enter the Holy of Holies with. any sort of every-day clothing 
soiled from the use of life, but handle the Lord’s sacraments with 
a clean conscience and clean clothes.” It is evident that, so far as this 
is not metaphorical, it means only that (according to the descrip- 
tion of the first stage of the process of adaptation given above) 
the clothes of Christians in public worship should not be dirty, but 
clean. 

There may possibly be other apparent exceptions, as, no doubt, 
in later Roman writers there are contradictory statements. But 
the general current of practice and opinion during the early ages 
is that which is well summed up by the Jesuit, Sirmondus,t as by 
our own Bingham—“ The colour and form of dress was in the 
beginning the same for ecclesiastics and laymen.” 

Should there be any counter statements or counter facts 

* Thomassin, I. 2, c. 45 se, 52. 


+ Aaurpàv lobira as in the next, ‘quotation from Jerome, probably means “ clean, 
whits gown.” $ See Marriott, p. 43; Thomass n, L. 2, 42, 
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scattered here and there through the ancient customs or literature 
of the Latin Church, it is no more than is to be expected from the 
heterogeneous forms which any large historical system embraces 
within itself. Ifeven at this day, when the Roman Church has 
shrunk into its present narrow channel, dominated by a narrow 
and exclusive spirit, there exist, and even transpire, from time to 
time irreconcilable differences on the subject even of its most 
fundamental and characteristic dogma, much more is a diversity 
to be expected in earlier times, when its stream carried with it all 
the various and conflicting elements which since the Reformation 
-have been divided amongst the different European Churches. 

II. I now proceed to the practical remarks which this discussion 
suggests. 

(1.) First, it is not useless to show that the PE of these 
dresses as alleged, both in attack and defence, restg on no historical 
foundation. It may be said, perhaps, that the fact of the secular 
origin of these garments does not exclude their importance 
when, in after times, symbolical significations were attached to 
them; and possibly it may be urged that the most unquestionably 
sacerdotal symbols were, in the first instance, drawn from home- 
lier objects. But there is this wide distinction between the origin 
of the Christian ecclesiastical vestments and of those of other reli- 
gions. The Christian dress, as we.have indicated, was intended in 
its origin, not to separate the minister from the people, but to make 
him, in outward show and appearance, exactly the same. The 
Jewish high priest, and the priestly tribe were, on the con- 
trary, as in other matters, so in their dress, from the very first 
intended to be thereby separated, at least in their public ministra- 
tions, as far as possible from the rest of the community. It would 
have been perfectly easy, had the Christian Church of the first and 
second centuries been possessed with the idea of carrying on the 
«Jewish priesthood, to have adopted either the very dress worn by 
the Jewish priests, or some other dress equally distinctive. The 
Jewish priest was distinguished from his countrymen by his bare 
feet, by his trousers, by his white linen robe, by his sash thirty-two 
yards long,* by his fillet, by his tippet or ephod; the high priest 
by his breastplate, by his bells, and by his pomegranates; and 
these vestments were regarded as so indispensable to his office 
that the high priesthood was at last actually conveyed from 
predecessor to successor by the act of handing them on to 
each high priest; the possession of the vestments, in fact, con- 
ferred the office itself. Nothing whatever of the kind was done, 
or, we may add, even in the, wildest flights of modern super- 
stition has been done, with the vestments of the Christian clergy. 


* Buhr's Symbolik, p. 68. 
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Neither trousers,* nor breastplate, nor bells, nor pomegranates, nor 
‘long winding sash, nor naked feet, have ever been regarded, and 
certainly were not in the early ages regarded, as part of the dress 
or undress of the Christian minister; nor was the act of ordina- 
tion ever performed by the transfer'of chasuble, or lawn sleeves, or 
cassock. The whole stress of the theological argument in favour 
of the importance of these dresses depends on proving that such 
as they may by anyone now be supposed to be in intention and 
in significance such they were in the early ages. It is alleged 
‘that, by parting with them, we part with a primitive doctrine 
-of the Church. But, if the facts which I have stated are correct, 
‘the connection between these dresses and the sacerdotal theories 
-with which they have been entangled is cut off at the very root. 
Unless it can be shown that they were sacerdotal in the 2nd or 3rd 
‘centuries it is wholly irrelevant to allege that they became sacer- 
dotal in the 13th or the 19th centuries. Whatever sacerdotal, or 
symbolical, or sacramental associations have been attached to 
them may be medieval, but certainly are not primitive; and if 
‘we wished to preserve the substance of the primitive usage, we 
. should unquestionably officiate, not in the dresses which we at 
present wear in Roman, Anglican, and Nonconformist Churches, 
but in the every-day dress of common life—in overcoats, or 
ssmock-frocks, or shirt-sleeves, according as we belonged to 
the higher or inferior grade of ‘the Christian ministry. I am 
not arguing in favour of such a return to primitive usage. In 
‘this, as in a thousand other cases, it is the depth of retrograde 
absurdity to suppose that we are to throw off the garb, or the 
‘Institutions, or the language of civilization, in order to accom- 
modate ourselves to the literal platform of the early ages. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold well observes that-to declaim against Bishops 
in the House of Lords, or against the Privy Council, because St. 
Paul knew nothing of them, is just as unreasonable as it would be 
to declaim against the wearing of braces, because St. Paul wore no 
‘braces. And so, on the other hand, to insist on extinguishing the 
black coat or the black gown of the Nonconformist minister, or 
the white surplice of the Anglican minister, or the red stockings 
of the Roman cardinal, because they are not the ordinary every- 
‘day dress which is now worn, or would have been worn in early 
‘times, would be as superstitious as the vulgar objection to Church 
establishments. There may be reasons against ecclesiastical vest- 
ments of all kinds. But the fact of their being modern is not of 
itself against them, unless we insist on making them essential as 
containing ideas which they do ae and never were intended to . 
symbolise. 


* In Jorome’s letter to Fabiola (Ep. 64), containing an elaborate exposition of the 
‘dresses of the Jewish priests, there is not a word to indicate that they were adopted by 
the Christian clergy. 
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(2.) But secondly, it may be said, partly by the. opponents and 
partly by the advocates of these vestments, that, whatever may be 
the history of their origin, all that we have practically now to 
consider is the purpose to which- they are at present applied. It 
was maintained not long ago by a distinguished political leader 
that to treat these badges with indifference would be no less absurd 
than to treat the Red Flag as merely a piece of bunting, whereas it 
really represents anarchy, and revolution, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. I venture to think that this very illustration furnishes. 
an answer to the allegations of importance on the one side or the 
other brought to bear upon this question. No doubt with the 
uneducated and jll-educated of all classes a superficial badge or 
colour often outweighs.:every other consideration. I myself 
remember, in Norfolk, when party feeling ran higher than in the 
rest of England, that the blue or orange colour of the electioneering 
flags was the one single notion which the lower classes had of the 
great Whig or the great Conservative parties for whom they were 
led to vote. An illiterate artizan’on his death-bed would say, as 
a plea for the condonation of many sins, “ At least I have been 
true to my colours.” And on one occasion, when in a country 
town, by some accident, the blue and orange colours were inter-- 
changed, the whole mass of the voters followed the colour to 
which they were accustomed, although it was attached to the 
party which represented the exactly opposite principles. We- 
cannot deny that in dealing with popular passion and prejudice 
on this as on other matters, it may be necessary to concede far 
moré than either correct history or calm reason will justify. But I 
am now speaking as to “wise men”—as to the rulers and guides of” 
the Church. Is it not worth while in all these cases to show how 
insignificant and how valueless is the form? Is it not our duty, 
‘ in the first instance, to represent, at least to ourselves and the 
more educated, the real state of the case—to be fully persuaded’ 
that these things are of themselves, as St. Paul says, absolutely 
“nothing”—even if immediately afterwards, in condescension to 
weak brethren, we are inclined, as he was, to go a long way either: 
in avoiding or in adopting them? Even in that very instance 
which I just now quoted of the Red Flag, on an occasion when its. 
adoption might have led to the most terrible results both in France- 
and in Europe, when on the 25th February, 1848, a raging mob, 
surging round the steps of the Hotel de Ville of Paris, demanded: 
that this crimson banner should be adopted instead of the tricolor, 
that calamity, as it certainly would have been, was averted, even 
with that savage multitude, by the eloquent appeal of one man 
to the indisputable origin of its first appearance in the history 
of France. “The Tricolor,” said Lamartine, “has made the tour: 
of the world with our glories and our victories; but the Red Flag 
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has only made the tour of the Champ de Mars, trailed in mire and 
defiled with blood.” He alluded, of course, to the fact that the 
Red Flag was originally the badge of martial law, and yet more 
to the first distinct occasion of its adoption, on that dark day— 
among the most disgraceful in the annals of the first French 
Revolution—which witnessed the execution of one of the noblest 
of Frenchmen under the insults of a furious populace who waved 
the red flag before him, dragged it through the mud, and drew 
blood with it.from his venerable face. By that calm historical 
allusion, though fully appreciated perhaps only by a few, 
Lamartine was able to disperse pacifically and reasonably a 
movement which, had he fired at the flag with shot and shell 
as a symbol of anarchy, would probably have deluged Paris with 
blood. If, in like manner the Comte de Chambord could be 
convinced that thé- white flag represented in its origin, not 
legitimate monarchy, but the white plumé of a Huguenot chief, he 
might be persuaded to abandon that which, as it would seem, no 
force of arms will ever enable him to relinquish, or the country 
to adopt. ' 

In all such cases it is our duty, whether as opponents or 
upholders of these forms, to see things as they really are, and not 
to adopt the passionate and ill-informed expressions of those 
whom we ought to gyde; and whose guidance we ought to be 
the last-to accept. 

(3.) Thirdly, I would — that in point of fact, it is not so 
much any theory concerning these dresses which arouses popular 
indignation, as the circumstance that they are unusual, startling, 
and therefore offensive; and also that they are régarded as 
_ borrowed from the Roman Catholic Church, and therefore viewed 
with suspicion, not unnaturally, as the outward signs and tokens 
of a system which is believed to have been the cause of infinite 
mischief and misery to England three hundred years ago, and 
to be the curse of Spain, Italy, and France at this moment. 
And this ground of indignation, apart from any sacerdotal or 
sacrificial associations, is further borne out by the fact that it is 
actually the ground on which these particular vestments are 
adopted by those who wear them. Iam not aware that in any 
instance there has been an attempt on the part of our English 
clergy, either to wear what they may imagine to have been 
actually worn in the 2nd and 8rd centuries, or to wear what is 
worn in the Greek, the Coptic, or the Armenian Church, or even in 
the time of Edward VI. in England. They ‘are imported, as we may 
see by newspaper advertisements, simply from the magazines of 
France and of Belgium, according to the last fashions of Brussels or 
Paris. They represent, therefore, in their actual adoption, merely the 
usages of these foreign modern Churches, and nothing else. Indeed, 
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we may say they are copied with alniost Chinese exactness of 
imitation, even to their rents and patches, Let me select an in- 
stance which does not belong at present to the disputed category, 
but which therefore will the better illustrate what I am urging— 
the modern practice of cutting off the surplice at the knees, This, 
assuredly not copied from either Jewish or primitive ceremonial, 
is the exact copy of the modern Roman surplice, but of that gar- ' 
ment under peculiar conditions. I have been assured, on good 
authority, that originally the Roman surplice reached to the feet, 
but that the lower part was of lace; then that the lace, being too 
expensive, was cut away, and so left the surplice in that state, of 
which this economical curtailment has been adopted as the model 
of English usage. Whether this be so or not, the fact that these 
modern garbs are the imitation of other garbs equally modern is 
universally admitted. 

We do not say that this peculiarity is calculated to render them 
less odious to popular feeling; but it at once clears away a mass of 
useless declamation, either for or against, which we find in speeches, 
petitions, and pamphlets. And it is more important to notice this, 
because the dislike to untimely innovations or foreign costumes rests 
on a larger basis than concerns the particular clothes which have 
been introduced during the last ten years. A surplice adopted 
suddenly where a gown has hitherto been worn, has provoked an 
opposition quite as violent, and has been defended with a tenacity 
quite’ as exaggerated, as has been shown with regard to the more 
fanciful vestments of our later days. The cope, which, according 
to some of the fine-drawn distinctions, both of enemies and of 
friends, is not supposed to be “sacrificial,” would produce quite as 
much consternation in a rustic parish, or even in a country cathe- 
dral, as the chasuble, which is alleged to be “sacrificial.” It is the 
‘foreign, unusual, defiant, and, if so be, illegal introduction of these 
things which constitutes their offence. 

II. Taking these practical principles as our guide, we pro- 
` ceed to ask what, under our actual circumstances, is the best 
course to pursue with regard to these usages. 

(1) First, it would seem to be the duty of everyone, who is 
a voice and not merely an echo, to~proclaim their absolute in- 
difference and triviality, when compared with matters of serious 
religion. It was said bya great divine, some thirty years ago, that 
it was the peculiar blot of factions or parties in the Church of 
England to have fought, as for matters of importance, for 
this or that particular kind of dress. The remark is true. 
Thrice over has the English Church been distracted by a vesti- 
arian controversy—first, at the Reformation, when Bishop Hooper 
refused to wear a square cap because God had made heads round; 
secondly, in the controversy between Laud and the Puritans; and, 
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thirdly, in our own time, beginning with the Exeter riots of 1840, and 
ending with the present emergency. No such controversy, as far 
as I am aware, has ever distracted either the Church of Rome, 
or the Church of Luther, or the Church of Calvin. It is high time 
to see whether we could not now, once and for ever, dispel the 
idea that the Kingdom of God; or “the workshop of Satan,” con- 
sists in the colour of a coat, or the shape of a cloak, or the use of 
a handkerchief. Viewed merely in a doctrinal point of view, no 
more deadly blow could be struck at the ceremonial, and what I 
may venture, without offence, to call the Etruscan theory of reli- 
gion, than to fill the atmosphere with the sense of the entire 
insignificance of dresses or postures. To speak of them as of 
importance, even in attacking them, is itself a species of Ritualism. ` 
To speak of them as of no significance, is the true. translation of 
the great maxim of the Apostle—“ Circumcision ‘availeth nothing, 
nor uncircumcision.” 

(2.) Secondly, if this abuolats adiaphorism: could be made to 
< take possession of the popular mind, our course would be very 
much cleared. We might then view more calmly the legal aspect 
of the question, as depending on the validity and the meaning of 
the Ornaments Rubric. Into the mysteries of that rubrie I will 
not enter further than to say that its ingenious obscurity is a 
singular example, either of, the disingenuousness or of the negli- 
gence with which the Prayer Book was reconstructed during the 
passionate period of the Restoration; and as to its legal meaning, 
I have nothing to add to the lucid exposition of the Dean of 
Bristol, than whom there is no more competent authority on 
English ecclesiastical law. ` 

But supposing that the Supreme Court should once and again 
decide that the rubric forbids the use `of.these vestments, the 
fact of their historical insignificance would, one should think, be 
a consolation to those who, willing to obey the law, would thus 
be constrained to give up what the usage of some years has no 
doubt endeared to them. “They would feel then that they were 
_ not surrendering any principle, but merely a foreign custom, 
which having been introduced, let us hope, with the innocent 
motive of beautifying public worship, they abandoned as good 
citizens and good Churchmen, when the law. declared against it; 
and that, in so doing, they were parting with a practice which had 
no other intrinsic value than what belongs to an antiquarian 
reminiscerice ‘of that early age of the Church when there was 
no ‘distinction between clergy and laity, between common and 
ecclesiastical life, and that the only historical association legiti- 
mately connected with it was the most anti-sacerdotal—the 
most Protestant—that Christian antiquity has handed down to us. 

And on the other hand, if the Supreme Court should decide that 
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the rubric requires these vestments to be worn, then again, to 
those who have hitherto objected to them, it would be no less a . 
consolation to know that such a requirement did not enforce the 
use of anything which symbolised a doctrine either of the Real 
Presence or of the priesthood, but was simply the last English, 
or, if so be, the last Parisian development of the shirts and 
coats and rugs of the peasants and gentry of the 3rd century. 
And in this (very unlikely) contingency, two considerations occur 
which might mitigate what to some persons would appear to : 
be a serious grievance. The first is that if these clothes should 
by the Supreme Court of Appeal be declared legal, the probability 
is that the interest attaching to them would almost entirely 
cease. Half the excitement they now produce both in those 
who defend and those who attack them, is from the belief 
that they are, more. or less, contrary to the law. Whatever 
the Supreme Court of Appeal takes under its patronage, loses, 
in the eyes of many zealous clergy, its special ecclesiastical 
value. When, for example, the Credence Table was legalized * 
and shown to be not an appendage to an altar, but a sideboard 
on which the dishes were placed, in order to be tasted before 
being set on the table, with the view of seeing whether 
they contained poison, that part of the church furniture ceased to 
be a bone of contention. Even the cope has comparatively lost 
its interest since it was commanded by the Privy Council and 
wom by the Dean of Ripon; just as it may be fairly doubted 
whether the significance of the eastward position can stand the 
shock given when it is found that one of the solitary witnesses 
to it in the past generation was the old Bishop Maltby, the Whig 
of Whigs, the Protestant of Protestants, the recipient of the famous 
Durham letter. There is a story of a distinguished prelate now 
deceased, for the accuracy of which I will not vouch, and the’ 
courtesy of which I will not defend, but which may serve to 
illustrate the probable action of the law. A clergyman, who had 
contended in his village church for various points of ceremonial, at 
last ventured to ask, with fear and trembling, whether “his lord- , 
ship could allow the choristers to appear in surplices.” “ By all 
means,” said the bishop, “let them appear in surplices—it will 
help to degrade that vestment.” What he meant, of course, was 
that the surplice would then lose its peculiar sacerdotal signifi- 
cance; and certainly the legalizing of any dress by the Protestant 
Legislature of England would immediately place such dress on — 
a footing and in a light. which would admit of no misconception 
as to what was intended or not intended by it. 

And secondly, if the law should be thus pronounced, it would 
then in all probability become a matter of practical consideration 
whether an ancient and difficult rubric, thus suddenly revived, 
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could be expected to be universally put in force throughout the ` 
country, and would thus open the door to the intervention of that 
principle which is so well laid down in Canon Robertson’s book, 
How shall we Conform to the Liturgy? and in the succession of admi- 
rable articles in the Quarterly Review on the same subject—namely, 
that, in the matter of these ancient rubrical observances, common 
sense and charity and the discretion of the Ordinary must come 
in to modify and accommodate rigid rules which otherwise would 
produce a dead-lock in every office of the Church. 

In point of fact, the cope, even since the recent decision in its 
favour, has, except in a few special cases, been hardly worn at all. 
There has not been, if I am rightly informed, throughout the 
whole Church, more than three or four instances of deference to 
this reanimated ghost. And with regard to a much larger assort- 
ment of clerical vestments, but resting on the same authority as 
the cope—namely, the Canons of 1604—it may be safely asserted 
that not one clergyman in ten thousand ever wears or thinks of 
wearing any of them. Those canons command every clergyman, 
in walking or travelling, to appear in “a gown with a standing 
collar,” or in “a tippet of silk or sarcenet,” and on no account to 
wear a cloak with long sleeves, and especially “not to wear light- 
coloured stockings.” This 74th Canon is everywhere disregarded, 
and though it contains the sensible remark that “its meaning is 
not to attribute any holiness or special worthiness to the said 
garments” (the very principle for which we have been con- 
tending), “but for decency, gravity, and order;” yet it is not less 
precise in its enactments than the 58th and 24th Canons, and must 
stand or fall with them. I quote it.on this occasion to show how 
completely and irrevocably custom has been allowed to override 
a rule, which is not, indeed, properly speaking, the law of the 
Church (being only a canon and not a statute), but by which, 
nevertheless, it has been often attempted in these matiers to pro- 
vide that the laws of the Church shall be regulated. 

And this perhaps is the place for considering the question 
whether, supposing that the existing rubric or the existing law 
fail either from obscurity or obsoleteness to control our present 
usage, it is desirable to pass a new legislative enactment which 
shall lay down precisely what clothes are or are not to be worn 
by the clergy, inside or outside their official ministrations. The 
same principle of the intrinsic, indifference of these things which 
we have laid down will help us here to a right solution. If we 
can once resolye that the question of clerical, as of all dress, is 
simply a matter of custom and fashion, or, as the 74th Canon says, 
of “decency, gravity, and order,” then we may safely venture to 
say that to enumerate any catalogue or wardrobe of such clothes 
either in an Act of Parliament, or even in a canon, would be 
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entirely unworthy of the dignity of an Act of the Legislature or 
even of the Convocations. It would be unworthy, and (unless it 
entered into details which would be absolutely ridiculous) it would 
soon be utterly useless. For who can now say exactly what it 
is which constitutes a legal cope or chasuble, or the legal length of ' 
a surplice, or “ guards, and welts, and cuts,” or-“ a coif, or wrought - 
night cap?” And the total failure of the canon just cited proves 

how inevitably such rules fall into hopeless desuetude after a few 

years. Nor would such enumeration be necessary. One advantage 

of the deep obscurity of the Ornaments’ Rubric, has been that it 

has shown us how possible it is for a Church (except in occasional 

excitements) to exist without any rule at all on the subject. -Not* 
a single garment is named by name in that rubric, nor in any 

part of the Prayer Book from beginning to end;* and yet on the 

whole a comely and decent order has been observed in the English 

Church, only with such change as the silent lapse of time neces- 

sarily brings with it. And it should be observed that in the Irish 

Church before its recent calamities, in the American Episcopal 

Church, and in the Established Church of Scotland, not even the 

shadow of the Ornaments Rubric exists, nor anything analogous 

to it. Custom, and custom alone, has provided the surplice, the 

black gown, the blue gown, as the case may be. To this easy 

yoke, and to this safe guide of custom and common sense, we 

also might safely commit ourselves, 

(3.) This leads us to another obvious Sonano If there be no 
intrinsic value in these vestments, then, whether the law forbids_ 
them or enforces them, the same duty is incumbent on all those 
who regard the substance of religion above its forms, namely, that 
on no account should these garbs, whether legal or illegal, be 
introduced into churches or parishes where they give offence to 
the parish or the congregation. The more any clergyman can 
appreciate the absolute indifference of such things in themselves, the 
more will he feel himself compelled to withdraw them the moment 
he finds that they produce the opposite effect to that which he 
intended them to have. On the necessity of such a restriction, with 
the utmost desire to tolerate as large an amount of diversity in the 
Church as is consistent with its practical coherence, I, for one, 
have never wavered; and it is a satisfaction to believe that many 
even of those whose opinions rather incline them to these peculiar 
usages, would more or less concur. On this ground—and on 
this ground alone—the summary process unanimously adopted 
by the Legislature in the Public Worship Act, appeared to 


be not only justifiable, but imperatively required. Quarrels 


* Tho only excoption is not in the Prayer Book itself, but in the single office of the 
consecration of a Bishop, and in that there is no mention of lawn sleeves or chinera, 
but only of the “ rochet.” 
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produced in parishes by such trivial causes ought to be stifled 
instantly and at once. The game, however delightful, of main- 
taining these vestments, is not worth the burning the candle of 
discord even for a single moment in a single parish. And, on the 


~ _ other hand, as regards those congregations, if there be any, where 


no offence is given, it seems to be “straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel,” whilst we freely allow (and no one is disposed to 
curtail the legal liberty) the preaching and practising of the most 
extravagant—the most uncharitable—the most senseless doctrines, 
on whatever side, to stumble at permitting a few congregations 
here and there to indulge themselves in the pleasure of a few 
colours and a few shapes to which we know with absolute cer- 
tainty that no religious significance is intrinsically attached; and 
of which any significance, that may be imagined to be attached to 
them by those who use them, can be equally or better expressed 
by garments of quite another make, and by ceremonies of quite 
another kind. ë 

If we are really desirous of resisting the malady of reactionary 
hierarchical sentiment, let us grapple not with these super- 
ficial and ambiguous symptoms, but with the disease itself. 
The refusal to acknowledge State interference with Church 
affairs, whether on the part of Roman Ultramontanes, Scottish 
Free Churchmen, or English Liberationists; -the exciting speeches 
of so-called Liberal candidates to miscalled Liberal constituents 
on behalf of what they choose to call spiritual independence ; 
the attempts from time to time by legal prosecution, or angry 
declamation, to stifle free critical inquiry in the Church of 
England; the refusal to acknowledge the pastoral character of 
our Wesleyan or Nonconforming brethren; the tendency to- 
encourage a material rather than a moral and spiritual view of 
Christian ordinances—all these endeavours, conducted with how- 
ever conscientious a desire to do good, and however justified by 
certain elements in the Church of England, or in human nature 
—are more hostile to the true spirit of the Reformation, and lead 
more directly towards the worst errors of the Church of Rome, than 
any evanescent fashions of clerical costume, which perish with 
the using. Even to the most extreme Puritan and to the most 
extreme Calvinist, I venture to quote again, in justification of 
an exceptional toleration in these trivial matters, the saying of 
the great John Calvin himself, “They are tolerabiles ineptie.” I 
venture also to cite the principle which guided my course 
in the Ritual Commission, and which was ‘expressed in the 
Second Report of that Commission,* in a document which, I 


* It may be intere:t’ng to observe that the remedy proposed in the Second Report of 
ths Roja. Commission is substantially the same as that embodied in the Public Worship 
Act. It may also be noticed that it contains the appeal from the Bishop’s decision to 
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am happy to say, obtained also the signature of Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge. It referred, not indeed to vestments, but to 
two kindred subjects :— 


“The Church of England has always contained within it two parties, 
one caring much for outward observance and ceremonial, the other careless 
about or even hostile to them; and these two historical parties represent 
two classes of minds which always have, and probably always will, exist, 
and proclaim their existence, in a free country. If, therefore, the Church’ 
of England is to remain the national establishment of a free country, room 
for both must be found in it, as far as is consistent with general uniformity 
‘in such matters as may be deemed essential.’ Within such limits a variety 
and elasticity of outward observance appears to us to be desirable. 

“We will not join in any recommendations which have for their single 
object the attainment, in the services of the Church, of a rigid uniformity in 
matters not essential. 

“ The present Report to your Majesty is concerned only with two matiers,— 
the use of incense and of lighted candles. We venture to submit that we cannot 
consider either the retention or the suppression of these articles amongst 
the matters to be deemed essential. They have in themselves, and in their origin, 
no doctrinal significance ; and the interpretations put upon them, as well by 
those who adopt them as by those who object to them, are of the most uncertain 
and conflicting kinds. We therefore think that they should be restrained only 
when they give offence to the parishioners; and, so far as the recommendation 
proposed in the Report is intended to secure this object, we concur in it, and we 
believe the remedy suggested to be effectual and sufficient.” 


(4.) Finally, it would bea clear gain to the interests of practical, 
moral, spiritual religion, if by granting all feasible toleration to 
these innocent archaisms in a few eccentric places, the majority of 
Churchmen could be left free to pursue the improvements which the 
Church and nation so urgently need, and which have hitherto been 
defeated by the disproportionate and inordinate attention devoted 
both by friends and enemies to this insignificant point. What is 
really wanted, both for the good of the Church and as the best cor- 
rective to the superstitious and materializing tendency which many 
of us deplore, is not an attempt to restrain particular external 
usages, except, as before remarked, when they give offence to 
the parishioners; but, regardless of any threats, to aim at 
such improvements as would be desirable, even if there were 
not a single Ritualist in existence; to develop the Protestant 
elements of the Church, which are stunted and dwarfed from the 
fear of offending those who, whilst they demand for themselvés 
a liberty which Liberal Churchmen have always endeavoured 
to gain for them, have hitherto too often refused to concede the 
slightest liberty to others. : 


the Archbishop, and that this appeal, which caused such excitément during the passing 
of the Public Worship Bill, was, in the Royal Commission, supported by the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Longley), the late Bishop of Winchester (Wilberforce), the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury (as Bishop of London), the present Bishop of Carlisle, the 
ex-Bishop of St. David's, Lord Hatherley, and others, 
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The real evils of this tendency, whether in the English or in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which threatens to swallow up the larger, 
freer, more reasonable spirit which existed in both, Churches fifty 
years ago, are obvious. The encouragement of a morbid depen- 
dence on the priesthood; a vehement antagonism to the law; 
excessive value attached to the technical forms of theology and 
ritual; a revival of a scholastic phraseology which has lost its 
meaning; a passion for bitter controversy and for exaggeration 
of differences—all these evils are for the most part beyond the 
reach of legal or ecclesiastical tribunals, and can only be met, as 
they can be fully met, first by fearless and dispassionate argu- 
ment, but secondly and chiefly by the encouragement of a 
healthier tone in the public mind and clerical opinion, as at 
once a corrective and a counterpoise. What is needed is not 
to exterminate, but to act independently of, the party which 
has so often obstructed improvement by mere clamour and menace. 
The controversy concerning the lesser points of ceremonial 
has too much diverted the public attention from the substance 
to the accidents. The adherents of these vestments, which, as 
I have before said, are the smallest of the evils complained 
of, count amongst their ranks the wise and the foolish, the 
serious and the frivolous. Let them, in their own special 
localities, when they do not impose their own fancies upon un- 
willing listeners or spectators, by these colours and forms, do 
their best and their worst. Let them add, if so be, the peacocks’ 
feathers which the Pope borrowed from the Kings of Persia, or 
the scarlet shoes which he took from the Roman Emperors. 
Let them freely have, if the law allows it, the liberty of facing 
to any point of the compass they desire—with Mussulmans to 
the east, with the Pope* to the-west, with Hindoos to the north, 
or with old-fashioned Anglicans to the south. This is no, more 
than is deserved by the zeal of some; it is no more than may be 
sately conceded to the scruples of all who can be indulged without 
vexing the consciences of others. But then let those also who 
take another view of thé main attractions of religion be per- 
mitted to énjoy the liberty which, till thirty years ago, was freely 
permitted. Let the rules which, if rendered inflexible, cripple 
the energies of the Church and mar its usefulness, be relaxed by 
some machinery such as was in use in former times, before the 
modern creation of the almost insuperable obstructions of the 
majorities of the four Houses of Convocation. Let each Bishop 
or Ordinary have the legal power, subject to any checks which 
Parliament will impose, of sanctioning what is almost universally 


* The Popo, it is true, does not always face to the west, because the oriontation of 
Roman churches is uncertain. But he faces, according to the primitive practice, always 
to the people, which m English churchos 1s usually to ‘the west. 
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allowed to pass unchallenged. . Let us endeavour to abate those 
prolongations and repetitions which have made our services, con- 
tiary to the intention of their framers, a byword at home and 
abroad. Let us endeavour to sccure that there shall be the option 
of omitting the questionable though interesting document whose 
most characteristic passages one of the two Convocations has 
virtually abjured. Let us' permit, openly or tacitly, the modifica- 
tions in the rubrics of the Baptismal, the Marriage, the Commina- 
tion, and the Ordination Services, which ought to be an offence to 
none, and would be an immense relief to many. Let us seek the 
means of enabling the congregations of- the National Church to 
hear, not merely, as at present, the lectures, but the sermons of 
preachers second to none in our own Church, though at present 
_ not of it. Let some such as this be the programme of Church 
defence and of Church improvement by those who dread the 
advance of Roman and Ultramontane illusions. Let us be firmly 
persuaded that error is most easily eradicated by establishing 
truth, and darkness most permanently displaced by diffusing light ; 

and then whilst the best parts of Ritualism and of the High Church 
party will be preserved to the Church by their own intrinsic excel- 
lence, the worst parts will be put down, not by the irritating and 
often futile process of repression, but by the pacific and far more 
effectual process of enforcing the opposite truths, of creating in the 
Church a wholesome atmosphere of manly, generous feeling, in 
which all that is temporary, acrid, and trivial will fade away, 
and all that is eternal, reasonable, and majestic will flourish and 
abound. 

A. P. STANLEY. 





_ REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO “LITERATURE 
AND DOGMA.” 


W” said, in “ Literature and Dogma,” that all our criticism of 
the Four Evangelists who report Jesus had this for its 
governing idea: to make out what, in their report of Jesus, is 
Jesus, and what is the reporters. We then went on to remark as 
follows :— 


“Now, this excludes as unessential much of the criticism which is 
bestowed on the New Testament. What it excludes‘is those questions as 
to the exact date, the real authorship, the first publication, the rank of 
priority of the Gospels—questions which have a great attraction for critics, 
which are in themselves good to be entertained, which lead to much close 
and fruitful observations of the texts, and in which very high ingenuity 
may be shown and very great plausibility reached, but not more; they 
cannot really be settled, the data are insufficient. And for our purpose 
they are not essential.” . 


And we concluded by saying :— 


“ In short, to know accurately the history of our documents is impossible ; 
and even if it were possible, we should yet not know accurately what Jesus 
said and did; for hes reporters were incapable of rendering it, he was so much 
above them.” 


As to the character of the documents, however, we added this :— 


“Tt must.be remembered that of none of these recorders have we, 
probably, the very original record. The record, when we’ first get it, has 
passed through at least half a century, or more, of oral tradition, and 
Lbrough more than one written account.” 
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Nevertheless we thought that in the Fourth Gospel we found, 
after all these deductions had been made as to the capacity of the 
Gospel-reporters and the quality of the Gospel-documents, a 
special clue in one most important respect to the line really taken 
by Jesus in his teaching. A Gospel-writer, with his head full of 
the external evidence from miracles, would never, we said, have 
invented the insistance on internal evidence as what, above all, 
proves a doctrine. “Wherever we find what enforces this evi- 
dence, or builds upon it, there we may be especially sure that we 
are on the trace of Jesus; because turn or bias in this direction 
the disciples were more likely to omit from his discourse than to 
import into it; they were themselves so wholly pre-vecupicd with 
the evidence from miracles.” But we find in the Fourth Gospel a 
remarkable instance upon the internal evidence for the doctrine 
promulgated by Jesus. Here, then, we certainly come, we said, 
upon a trace, too little marked by the reporters in general, of 
the genuine teaching of Jesus; and this gives a peculiar eminency 
and value to the Fourth Gospel. 

All this is contested ; some of it by one set of critics, some of it 
by another. Critics like the Westminster Reviewer will not allow that 
Jesus was over the heads of his reporters. The author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” (who has had the kindness to inform me that 
he is not identical with the Westminster Reviewer), far from thinking 
that the Fourth Gospel puts us in a special way on the trace of 
Jesus, declares that it “ gives a portrait of Jesus totally unlike that 
of the Synoptics,” contrasts “the dogmatic mysticism and artifi- 
cial discourses of the one” with “the sublime morality and simple 
eloquence of the other,” assigns, in short,.the entire superiority to 
the Synoptics. On the other hand, the critics in the opposite 
camp—critics of so-called orthodox views—will by no means allow 
that in our four gospels we have not the very original record, or 
that they went through the period of incubation and of gradual 
rise into acceptance, which we suppose. From the end of the first 
` century of our era there was, according to these critics, a Canon of 
the New Testament, and ourfour gospels formed the gospel-part of it. 

But, above all, it is contested, and in the most practical way 
possible, that inquiries as to the exact date, the real authorship, 
the first publication, the rank of priority, and so forth, of our four 
gospels, can with any truth be called, as we have called them, 
unessential, or that the data are insufficient, as we have said they 
are, for ever really settling such questions. Whoever reads 
German will know that there exists a whole library of German 
theological works addressed to these questions; and that, far from 
being treated as questions which cannot really be settled, they are 
in general settled in these works with the greatest vigour and 
rigour. Gradually these works are getting known here, partly by 
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translation, partly by their influence upon English writers. The 
author of “Supernatural Religion” has nourished himself upon 
them, and has thrown himself with signal energy, and with very 
` considerable. success, into that course of inquiry which these works 
pursue. He occupies a volume and a half with’ this line of inquiry, 
and he has at any rate succeeded, one can see, in giving un- 
bounded satisfaction to the Liberal world, both learned and un- 
learned. To the professional Biblical critics on the Liberal side he 
is almost the ideal of what an “able critic” in Biblical matters, a 
“profound critic,” ought to be. He huddles up, as we have seen, 
into a page a declaration of adherence to “an infinitely wise and 
beneficent Being,” and to “the true and noble faith which is the 
child of Reason ;” and the claims of religion being thus satisfied, 
with all the difficult and troublesome questions which they open, he 
is free to devote his volume and a half to what, in the eyes of these 
critics, is the real matter of Liberal Biblical criticism—a negative 
examination of the current notions about the date and authorship 
of the Bible documents. “And if the professional theological critic 
of the Westminster Review is delighted, and pronounces that here the 
right line is indeed taken, the bulk of what may be termed the lay 
world of Liberalism is not less moved to admiration. Its members 
say to one another, with an air of thankful conviction: “Surely, 
Superstition is at last doomed; it can never survive this blow!” 
Liberal philosophers, Liberal editors, Liberal newspapers, and the 
scientific gentlemen in strong force besides (some of the latter 
being inclined, however, to substitute the word Christianity for the 
word Superstition), have with wonderful unanimity been moved to 
blend their voices, ever since ‘the book called “ Supernatural 
Religion” became known to the public, in this new and strange 
kind of Hallelujah Chorus. 

What, then, is the reader of “ Literature and Dogma” to think? 
That on these points, which we treated as not admitting of com- 
plete settlement, we can, on the contrary, attain full and absolute 
certainty? That the Fourth Gospel, which we treated as afford- 
ing a special clue to the line of evidence insisted on by Jesus, is, 
on the contrary, a guide utterly misleading? And, finally, that 
the investigations which we treated as unessential are, on the 
contrary, all-important, and that it behoves him to go eagerly into 
them ? 

In determining his answer to these questions; he will do well to 
keep in mind what is the one object we set before him in the 
present inquiry : to enjoy the Bible and to turn it to his benefit. What- 
ever else he may propose to himself, in dealing with the Bible, this 
remains his one proper object. In another order of interest, the 
poetry of Homer supplies a useful illustration for our present 
purpose. Elaborate inquiries have been raised as to the date, 
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authorship, and mode of composition of the Homeric poems; some 
writers have held, too, and have laboriously sought to prove, that 
there is a hidden, mystical sense running all through them. All 
this sort of disquisition, or at any rate some department of it, is ` 
almost sure to catch at one time or other the attention of the’ 
` reader of Homer, and to tempt and excite him. But, after all, the 
proper object for the reader of the Homeric poems remains this : 
to enjoy Homer, and to turn it to his benefit. In dealing with 
Homer and his critics, we say, this is found true and very needful to 
be borne in mind; with an object where the interest, whether it 
is engaged with the disquisitions or with the poetry, remains 
always what may be called an intellectual one. How much more 
does it hold true of the Bible, where the interest changes, accord- 
ing as we make it consist in discussing the Bible’s mode of com- 
position, or in feeling and applying the Bible, from intellectual 
to practical, and vice versd. 

Therefore our reader has still his chief work with the Bible to 
do after he has settled all questions about its mode of composition, 
if they can be settled. This makes it undesirable for him to spend 
` too much time and labour on these questions, or indeed on any 
collateral questions whatever. And he will observe, moreover, 
that as to the rules with which he starts in setting himself to feel 
and apply the Bible, he is practically just in the same position when 
he has read and accepted our half dozen lines about the composition: 
of the Gospels, as when he has read the volume and ahalf devoted 
to it in “ Supernatural Religion.” For the result is the same: that 
the record of the sayings and doings of Jesus, when we first get 
it, has passed through at least half a century, or more, of oral 
tradition, and through more than one written account. So, too, 
he is practically in the same position when he has read and accepted 
, our half dozen pages about miracles, as when he has read the half 
volume in which the author-of “Supernatural Religion” professes 
to establish a complete induction against them. For the result 
reached is in both cases the same: that miracles do not really 
happen. But this conclusion we suppose our reader to have had 
forced upon him by his own reflection and experience ; therefore he 
does not require to have it demonstrated to him as a case of com- 
plete induction, nor indeed do we believe that it can be so demon- 
strated, or that it can,be irresistibly pressed upon any mind which 
has not been led to it by its own experience and reflection. So, too, 
we suppose our reader to be willing enough to admit what we say of 
the condition in which the Gospel-record reaches us; for our book 
is addressed to those inclined to reject the Bible, and to attribute 
to its personages and documents not too much authority, but too 
little. 

When, however, our reader has accepted what we say about the 
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untrustworthiness of miracles and the looseness of the Gospel- 
record, his real work has still to begin. Whereas, when the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” has demonstrated the same thing to 
him in two volumes, his work is over; or, at most, he has still to 
edify himself with the page, saying how “from Jewish mythology 
we rise to higher conceptions of an infinitely wise and beneficent 
Being,” or, perhaps to retire into the “one unassailable fortress” 
of the Duke of Somerset. With us, at this stage, on the contrary, 
his work only begins; his work is to learn to enjoy and turn to 
his benefit the Bible, as the Word of the Eternal. It would be 
inexcusable in us, therefore, to give him more preliminary trouble 
than we can help, by the elaborate establishment of conclusions 
where he is with us already, or which he is quite disposed to take 
from us on trust. 

No, for the reader whom “ Literature and Dogma” has in view, 
‘learned discussions of the date, authorship, and mode of composi- 
tion of this or that Bible-document, whether complete certainty 
can be attained in them or whether it cannot, are, as we called 
them, unessential. Even the question of the trustworthiness of the 
Fourth Gospel is not an essential question for him. For the value. 
of the Fourth Gospel, as we think, is that whereas Jesus was far 
“over the heads of all his reporters, he was in some respects better 
comprehended by the author of this Gospel than by the Synoptics; 
the line of internal evidence which Jesus followed in pressing his 
doctrines is better marked. But still, the all-important thing to 
seize in Jesus is his method, and his secret, and the element of 
mildness and sweet reasonableness in which they both worked; 
and these are perfectly well given in the Synoptics. In the 
Synoptics are the great marking texts for all three. For the 
method: “Cleanse the inside of the cup; what comes from within, 
that defiles a man.” For the secret: “He that will save his life 
shall lose it; he that will lose his life shall save it.” For the 
sweet reasonableness and mildness: “Learn of me that I am mild 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” So 
that if we lose the Fourth Gospel, we do not lose these; all we 
lose is a little lifting up of the veil with which the imperfection of 
the reporters, and their proneness to demand miracles, to rely 
on miracles, have overspread the real discourse and doings of Jesus. 

Nevertheless, according to that buoyant and immortal sentence 
with which Aristotle begins his Metaphysics, all mankind naturally 
desire knowledge. When discussions about the Canon of the New 
Testament are so rife, the reader of,“ Literature and Dogma” may 
well wish to know what he may most reasonably think touching 
the origin and history of those documents to which he is so often 
referred by us. More particularly may he wish to know this about 
that wonderful document which has exercised such a potent, 
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fascination upon Christendom, the Fourth Gospel. Luther called 
it “the true Head-Gospel:” it is hardly too much to say that for 
Christendom it has been so. The author of “Supernatural Reli- 
gion” speaks contemptuously of its dogmatic, mysterious, and 
artificial discourses; but its chief rejectors have spoken of it with 
more respect. Strauss is full of admiration of the Fourth Gospel, 
for the artistic skill of its composition; Baur, for its spiritual 
beauty. The reader of “Literature and: Dogma” cannot but be 
interested in getting as near as he can to the truth about such a 
document, the object of criticisms so diverse. 

We will take him, then, by the same road which we travelled 
ourselves, when we sought to ascertain how stood the truth about 
the New Testament records, so far as it could be known. We 
shall suppose him to come to this inquiry as we did ourselves, 
absolutely disinterested, with ro foregone conclusion at the bottom’ 
of our minds to start with, no secondary purpose of any kind to’ 
serve, but with the simple desire to see the thing, so, far as this 
might be possible, as it really was. We had not, indeed, so much at 

‘stake in, the inquiry as some people. For whenever the Gospels 
may have been written, and whether we have in them the very 
words of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, or not, we did not 
believe the reporters capable of rendering Jesus perfectly; he 
was too far above them. 

Sir Henry Maine gives it as his opinion that the English law of 

_ evidence, by its extreme strictness, has formed English people to 
be good judges of evidence. In England, then, the evidence as 
to the Canon of the Gospels ought to be well judged. * Two 
things, however, must everywhere, if they are found present, 
impede men in judging such questions well. One is, a strong 

bias existing, before we try the questions, to answer them in a 
certain manner. Of Biblical criticism with this bias we have 
abundance in England. In examining the evidence as to the 

literary history of the New Testament, this criticism does not, in 
fact, seek to see the thing as it really is, but it holds a brief for 
that view which is most convenient to the traditional theology 
current amongst us. We shall not blame this criticism ; the posi- 

. tion of the critic, the circumstances under which he writes, are 

perhaps such as to make sis course inevitable. But his work, 
produced under such conditions, cannot truly serve men’s need, 
cannot endure long; it is marked with death before it is born. 

Great learning it may have, or great ingenuity, or great elo- 
quence; but the critic is all the time holding a brief, and these 
advantages are then, in fact, of use only to serve the side for 
which his brief is held. To be seriously useful, they should be 
employed simply to draw forth the truth of the things investi- 
gated, as it really is. 
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The other obstacle to a sound judgment of the evidence re- 
specting the Canon arises when people make too much of a busi- 
ness of such inquiries, give their whole life and thoughts too 
exclusively to them, and treat them as if they were of paramount 
importance. One can'then hardly resist the temptation of estab- 
lishing certainties where one has no right to certainty; of intro- 
‘ducing into the arrangement of facts a system and symmetry of 
one’s own for which there are no sufficient data. How many a 
theory of great vigour and rigour has in Germany, in the Protes- 
tant faculties of theology, been due to this cause! A body of 
specialists is at work there, who take as the business of their 
lives a class of inquiries like this question about the Canon of the 
Gospels. They are eternally reading its literature, reading the 
theories of their colleagues about it; their personal reputation is 
made by emitting, on the much-canvassed subject, a new theory 
of their own. The want of variety and of balance in their life 
and occupations impairs the balance of their judgment in 
general. Their special subject intoxicates them; they are carried 
away by theorizing ; they affirm confidently where one cannot be 
sure, and, in short, prove by no means góod and safe judges of 
the evidence before them. 

In France and England people do sige certainly, in general, err 
‘on the side of making too great a business of this particular 
specialty. In general we too much neglect it, and are in conse- 
quence either at the mercy of routine, or at the mercy of the first 
bold innovator. Yet it remains true; and a truth never to be lost 
sight of, that in the domain of religion, asin the domain of poetry, 
the whole apparatus of learning is but secondary, and that we 
always go wrong with our learning when we suffer ourselves to 
forget this. The reader of “ Literature and Dogma” will allow, 
however, that we did not there intrude any futile exhibition of 
learning to draw off his attention from the one fixed object of 
that work—religion. We did not write for a public of professors ; 
we did not write to interest the learned and curious; we wrote to 
restore the use and enjoyment of the Bible to plain people, who 
were in danger of losing it. We hardly subjoined a reference or 
put a note, for we wished to.give nothing of this kind except 
what a plain reader, busy with our main argument, would be 
likely to look for and to use. He will trust us, therefore, if we 
take him into this subject of the criticism of the Canon, not to 
bury him in it, not to cozen him with theories of vigour and 
rigour, not to hold a brief for either the Conservative side or 
the Liberal; not to make certainties when there are none; but to 
put him in a way of forming a plain. judgment upon the plain 
facts of the case, so far as they can be known. 

Thus he will see the grounds for what we said in “ Literature 
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and Dogma” about the Canon of the Gospels, and about the 
Fourth Gospel’s peculiar character, without having himself to 
plunge into the voluminous literature of the subject. In our 
search for a sure standing-ground in the use of the Bible, we have 
had to go through a great deal of this literature in our time; of 
how much of it may we not exclaim with, Themistocles: Give me, 
not to remember, but to forget! ' If Goethe could say that all which 
was really worth knowing in all the sciences he had ever studied. 
would go into one small piece of paper, how much more may one 
say this of the harvest to be gathered from the literature now in 
question! That may be no reason for neglecting it, indeed; 
light and adjustment often come insensibly to us from labours of 
which the direct positive result seems small. Nevertheless, in 
these days of multifarious studies soliciting us, let us keep a 
‘ wholesome dread, and let the reader of “ Literature and Dogma” 
share it with us, of spending too,much of our life and time over 
the wrong ones. We have quoted in “Literature and Dogma” 
the day’s prayer given in a short sentence .of the “Imitation :” 
Utinam per unum diem bene simus conversati in hoc mundo ; “would 
that for one single day we may have lived in this world as we 
ought!” He who adds to that sentence this other from the same 
book: Da mihi, Domine, scire quod sciendum est; “ grant that the 
knowledge I get may be the knowledge that is worth having !”— 
and sets the two sentences together before him for his daily 
guidance, will not have prayed amiss. 

But let us come to the Canon. And as the New Testament 
follows the Old and depends upon it, and since about the Old 
Testament, too, we had in “ Literature and Dogma” a great deal | 
to say, our reader may wish, before going into the question of the 
New Testament, to see brought together, in the shortest possible 
summary, what he is to think of the Canon of the Old. 

The Law and the Prophets are often mentioned in the New 
Testament, but we also find there a threefold division of the Old. 
Testament Scriptures: Law, Prophets, Psalms.* And the Greek 
translator of the lost Hebrew book of the wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach, or, as we call it, Ecclesiasticus, who writes in the latter, 
half of the second century before Christ, speaks of the law, and the 
prophecies, and the rest of the books.{ Here we have the Bible of the 
Old Testament Scriptures; and, indeed, the writer calling himself ` 
Daniel—whose date is between the translator of the book of Eccle- 
siasticus, and this translators grandfather, who composed it—in a 
passage wrongly translated in our version, designates the body of 
Old Testament Scriptures by a word answering to our very word. 


* Luke xxiv. 44. i 


t ó vóuos, ral af rpopynreia, ral Ta Aoimà Tay BiBAlwy. Prologue to Ecclesiasticus; 
in the Septuagint. 4 . 
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Bible.* Can we trace, without coming down below the Christian 
era to listen to late and untrustworthy Jewish traditions, how this 
Bible came together ? 

We can. In the Second Book of the Maccabees, dating pro- 
bably from much the same time as our Greek Ecclesiasticus, the 
writer, telling the Egyptian Jews of the purification of the Temple 
at Jerusalem after the Maccabean victories and of the revival of 
Jewish religion, says that Nehemiah—who with Ezra had accom- 
plished the famous restoration of Jewish religion three centuries 
before—that Nehemiah, as was related in his writings and com- 
mentaries, founding a library, brought together in addition the things 
concerning the kings and the prophets, and David's things, and letters of 
kings about offerings.t Offerings to the Temple are here meant, 
such as those of King Seleucus which the Maccabean historian 
mentions in his next chapter.t At the re-building of the Temple, 
gifts of this kind from friendly foreign kings had a peculiar 
importance; the letters concerning them could not, however, 
merit a permanent place in the Bible, and they dropped out of it. 
But the other writings which Nehemiah is said to have “ brought 
together in addition” to the stock of already recognized Scrip- 
tures, or the Law, answer to that second instalment of Scriptures 
which did really from Nehemiah’s time onwards obtain authority 
at Jerusalem. They comprise the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, for the “ things concerning the kings;” the books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets, for the “ pro- 
phets;” and the collection of the Psalms—called in general after the 
famous name of the royal Psalmist, David—for “ David’s things.” 

But the Maccabean historian then ‘proceeds :—“ In like manner 
also Judas (Maccabeus) brought together in addition all the 
things that were lost by reason of the war we had, and they 
remain with us.”§ Now, this further addition to the stock of 
recognized Scriptures corresponds to the third instalment of Scrip- 
tures, some of them of then recent date, like the Book of Daniel, 
others much older, like the Book of Job, which was received 
and authorized at Jerusalem. It comprehended exactly the same 
books, and no more, which our Bibles add to the books said to 
have been “ brought together” by Nehemiah, and to the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua. But the order of the later books in the 
Hebrew Bible was by no means the same as ours; and to this we 
shall return presently. 

The Law itself, the Thora, the first of the three great divisions 


* Daniel ix. 2. 

t xaraBoarrduevos BiBAroOhuny, emouviryarye 7 Tà mepl Tay Bacthéwy Kal mpopyray kal Tà 
Tob Aauld, nal émordaas Sacthéwy rept åvabnpáruv. 

ł IL. Maccabees iii 3. 

§ I. Maccabees, ii. 14, doabrws Dè kal *Toddas Tà Stamentoxdra à Tov wéAcuoy Tv 
yeyordra july émiovviyaye távra, kal tor Tap huîv. 
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of the Hebrew Bible, whom shall we call as evidence for it? The 
founder of the second division, Nehemiah himself. He has told 
us how at Jerusalem, after the restoration, “the people gathered 
themselves together as one man into the street that was before the 
water-gate, and they spake unto Ezra, the scribe, to bring the 
book of the law of Moses, and Ezra, the priest, brought the law, 
and he read therein from the morning until mid-day, before the 
men and the women and those that could understand; also day 
by day, from the first day unto the last day, he read in the book 
of the law of God.”* This book was Israel’s history from its 
first beginning down to the conquest of the Promised Land, as 
this history stands written in the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua. To that collection many an old book had given up its 
treasures and then itself vanished for ever. Many voices were 
blended there, unknown voices speaking out of the early dawn; 
in the strain there were many passages familiar as household words, 
yet the whole strain, in its continuity and connection, was to the 
mass of the people at that time new and affecting. “All the people 
wept when they heard the words of the law.” f And the Levites, 
in stilling them, gave im one short sentence the secret of Israels 
religion and of the religion of the Bible: “ Mourn not, nor weep,” 
they said; “the joy of the Eternal is your strength.” t 

This revival of religion in Jerusalem, under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
had its counterpart in a former revival, two centuries earlier, under 
King Josiah. In his discovery of the book of the law, and his 
solemn publication of it to the people, we have the original con- 
secration of a written historic record embodying the law; we 
have the nucleus of our existing Bible. In repairing the Temple, 
“ Hilkiah, the priest, found a book of the law of the Lord by the 
hand of Moses. Then Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan ; 
Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath 
given me a book, And Shaphan read it before the king, And it 
came to pass, when the king had heard the words of the law, that 
he rent his clothes. And the king went up into the house of the 
Lord, and all the men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
and the priests and the Levites, and all the people great and small, 
and he read in their ears all the words of the book of the Covenant 
that was found in the house of the Lord. And he caused all that 
were present in Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it.”§ Here 
we have, in all probability, Deuteronomy; as a summary and an 
edifying redaction, from the point of view of the time then present, 
of the chosen people’s early history and of its covenant with 
God. Around Deuteronomy the rest of the Pentateuch and the 


* Nehemiah, viii. 1, 2, 3, 18. + Nehemiah, viii. 9. f Nehemiah, viii. 9, 10. 
§ IL Chiomeles, xxxiv. 14,'15, 18, 19, 30, 32. See also IL Kings, xxii., xxiii, 
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story of Joshua’s conquest gathered. Many old books of the 
Hebrew nation contributed, as we have said, their contents to 
them. Of some of the books we have still the names; but when 
once their substance had been secured for ever in the Thora, their 
function was at an end, and they perished. Among the devout 
© Jews of the captivity, severed from the Holy Land and the Temple 
services, this first instalment of the Bible, this “volume of the 
book” of which a Psalmist of the exile speaks, became firmly 
established. It came back with them at the Return, a conse- 
erated authority. 

Do we inquire for the original nucleus of the Thora itself, for 
the Law as in its earliest written form it existed, in the primitive 
times when writing was scarce and difficult, and documents were 
short, and readers were few? This also we can find. It was the 
“book of the law,” consisting probably of the Decalogue, and of 
some other portions besides the Decalogue of what we now find 
in Exodus, “put in the side of the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord.”* It was the “testimony,” thus laid up before the Lord 
and guarded by the priests and Levites, which was given to the 
kings at their accession and solemnly accepted by them. f 

The arrangement of the Hebrew Bible corresponds with this its 
history and confirms it. Only we must add that from each of, 
the. two earlier collections the last book was taken, and was em- 
ployed’ to serve as an introducer to the collection which followed. 
Thus the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, stood alone as the 
Thora; and this first great instalment of the Bible Samaria, as is 
well known, received from Jerusalem, but would receive nothing 
more. The Book of Joshua stood at the head of the second 
instalment of the Bible, the eight books of Prophets, Nebiim, as 
they were called. For prophecy and the prophet were the force 
and glory of Israel’s religion ; and the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, which we call historical, were at Jerusalem 
prized chiefly as the records of many a word and deed of prophets 
anterior to the age of literary prophetic compositions, and went 
by the name of earlier Prophets. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the book of the Minor Prophets, were called the four later Prophets. 

The third instalment of the Bible had the name of Ketubim, 
translated by Jerome Hagiographa, but simply meaning writings, 
Scriptures. There are the “remaining writings” mentioned by 
the translator of Ecclesiasticus. They were nine in number, and 
the twenty-two books of the now completed Canon thus answered 
to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew Alphabet. At their head 
was placed the last book of the second formation of authdrized 
Scriptures—“the things of David,” the Psalms. This admirable 


* Douteronomy, xxxi, 26, t IL Kings,.xi. 12; Deuteronomy, xvii. 18. 
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book with its double merits, merit prophetic and religious, and 
merit poetic and literary, might well serve to usher in and com- - 
mend a series of mixed character. Early works of the highest 
poetical value, not hitherto included in the Canon, such as the 
Book of Job, this series adopted and saved; early works, also, of 
the highest ethical value, such as the Book of Proverbs. It ° 
adopted contemporary works like the Book of Daniel—works 
which reflected and powerfully engaged, as we can sec by 
the prominence of the Book of Daniel at the Christian, era; 
the feelings of the time. It adopted works like the Book 
of. Ezra, which glorified Jerusalem and deeply interested the 
Temple-hierarchy, whose sanction made the books canonical. But 
in gravity and indispensableness for the proper religion of the Old 
Testament, this late instalment of “the remaining writings,” can- 
not certainly, after we leave the Psalms, in general quite rank 
with the two earlier instalments of Law and Prophets. Simply to 
recite the last names in the Hebrew Canon is to mark sufficiently 
this somewhat lower character of the final gleanings. The last 
books in the Hebrew Bible are not, as in ours, the Minor Prophets ; 
they are Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 

During the two centuries between Judas Maccabeus and the 
fall of Jerusalem, materials for a fourth instalment of Scriptures 
accumulated. In the deep spiritual agitation of those times, reli- 
gious books which met the needs of the moment, and which spoke 
a modem language easy to be read and to be understood, were 
greatly in request. Particularly was this the case among the Greek 
Jews, and at a distance from Jerusalem. The hierarchy at Jeru- 
salem had its authorized list; but at Alexandria or in the provinces 
additional Scriptures were freely read and became popular. The 
additions to Daniel and Esther, the book of Baruch, the book’ of 
Tobit, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus—all the books which we find in 
our Apocrypha—were Scriptures of this class. Into the Greek. 
Bible, the Bible for the great world and in the then universal 
language, they made good their entrance. Other new Scriptures, 
which did not make their way into the Greek Bible, we find else- 
where. The Atthiopian Bible preserved the book of Enoch. Some 
of these books were earlicr than books admitted to the Hebrew 
Canon. Some, like the book of: Wisdom, were very late, and 
existed in Greek only. But they answered to the wants of their 
time. Resurrection, the great word of the New Testament, never 
appears in the canonical books of the Old; it appears in the 
Apocrypha. Many of these works were edifying and excellent; we 
can trace in the New Testament their popularity and their strong 
influence; indeed, the book of Enoch is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment as a genuine Scripture. At the Christian era, then, these 
books were knocking, we may say, for admission into the Hebrew 
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Canon. And, undoubtedly, if Christianity had not come when it 
did, and if the Jewish state had endured, the best of them would 
have been (and with good reason) admitted. But there came the 
end of the Jewish state, the destruction of Jerusalem ; ~and the 
door was shut. 

For the stronghold on Mount Moriah was now gone; the: Bible 
of the ancient pap remained the one stronghold of its.religion. . 
It is well known with what rigidity Rabbinism established itself in 
this stronghold. At first it even bethought itself of sacrificing 
what might seem weak points, like the Book of Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon; they were retained, however, and the 
worship of the letter of Scripture, which then set in with full 
force, was extended to them also. But it extended not to Scrip- 
tures outside the Hebrew Canon, as this Canon had been for the 
last time formally approved in the days of Judas Maccabeus. 
The enlarged Greek Bible. was the Bible of .Christians, and Greek 
was the language of Christianity. Rabbinism now deplored the 
day when the Bible had been translated into Greek. ` It re- 
translated it into Greek in ‘an anti-Christian sense; it sternly 
rejected the Greek additions; it mocked at the ignorant Christians 
who received them. But the Greek Bible, with all its books, had 
become dear to Christians, and were -by the Christian Church pre- 
served. Learned men, like Origen and St. Jerome, knew well the 
difference between the books of the Apocrypha and the books “of 
the Hebrew Canon ; -but this difference was by the mass of Chris- 
tians unregarded or unknown, and the Latin Bible inevitably 
reproduced the books of the Greek. The African Synods, at-the 
end of the fourth century, mark the time when the distinction 
between the Apocrypha and the Hebrew Canon had become so 
generally obliterated in the West, that the books of both were 
stamped by the Church as having one and the same canonical 
authority. 

At the Reformation, ‘Protestantism reverted to the Hebrew 
Canon. : But the influence of the Vulgate, and of the Greek Bible, 
still shows itself in the order of the books. The Greek, and the 
-Vulgate following it, had adopted, in place of the old and sig- 
nificant tripartite division into Law, Prophets, and Writings, a 
division into prose books and poetical books, the prophets being 
counted with the latter; and in arranging the books of each class, . 
the order of date was followed.* This innovation our Bibles 
retain; and therefore our Old Testament ends with the last of the 
poetical books, Malachi, instead of ending with the last of the 
Ketubim, Chronicles. 


* The Maccabees only, though a prose book of history, is in the Vulgate printed by 
itself at the end of the poetical books. 
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Thus we have summarized, for the benefit of the reader of 
“Literature and Dogma,” the history of the Canon of that Old 
Testament to which we are so often sending him. The points in 
the history of the Canon of the New Testament require to be 
treated with more of detail, for our positions have here to be made 
good against objectors. 

We know how the Scriptures of the Old Testament are appeuled 
to in the New. They are appealed to as an authority established 
and recognized, just as the Bible is now appealed to by us. But 
when did the New Testament, in that form in which we possess 
it, come to be recognized as Seripture like the Old Testament? 
Clearly the documents comprising it appeared at different times, 
and were not first published to the world as one authorized whole 
called the New Testament. Clearly there was a time when they 
had not acquired the authority they possessed afterwards; when 
people preferred, for instance, to any written narrative, the oral 
relations of eyewitnesses. One of the earliest and most impor- 
tant witnesses to the written narratives, Papias, is a distinct wit- 
ness, at the same time, to this preference for oral relations. “I 
did not consider,” he says, speaking in the first half of the second 
century after Christ, about the year 140, “I did not consider 
things from books to be of .so much good to me, as things from 
the living and ‘abiding voice.”* And he goes on to mention his 
communications with those who had actually heard “the disci- 
ples of the Lord.” For Papias, then, there was manifestly not 
yet a body of Scriptures answering to our New Testament, and 
having like authority with the Old. And no man can point to 
any exact moment and manner in which our body of New Testa- 
ment Scriptures received its authority. But we can point to a 
moment after which we find our present New Testament Canon 
in possession of undisputed authority in the Church of the West, 
and before which we do not. 

We have mentioned the African Synods. The two Synods of 
Carthage—the first of them held in the year 397 of our era, the 
second in the year 419—deliver the Canon of the New Testament 
as we have it now. All its books,f and no others, are canonical; 
that is, they furnish the rule of faith, they form a class by them- 
selves, they are authorized for public use. And so, as every one 
knows, they have continued. For the Eastern Church, a similar 


* See Papias in Eusebius, Histo ia Ecclesiastica, i iii, 89. ob yap ra èe Tay BifAlor 
togotrdy pe wperciv bredduBavov, coy rà rapa (bons pwviis kal pevotons. The latter 
words are commonly taken to mean merely the voice of living speakers, but they almost 
certainly contain a reminiscence of I, Pet., i. 23, and of Isaiah, xl 8, and mean speakers 
who had heard the voice of Jesus, 

} The earlier Synod mentions the Epistles to the Hebrews apart, though as Pauls; 
the second Synod drops this distinction, and speaks of Paul’s “Fourteen Epistles,” The 
New Testament Canon of the two Synods is in other respects the same. 
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authoritative enunciation of our Canon of: the New Testament is 
first found in the Festal Letter of St. Athanasius, of which the 
date is, probably, 365. But an absence of fixed consent as to 
certain books goes on showing itself among Greek ‘Christians for 
long afterwards. Our business, however, is at present with our 
own Western Chr istianity. 

St. Jerome died in 420, the year after the second Synod of 
Carthage. His Biblical labours and learning are celebrated ; he 
knew more about the Bible than any of his contemporaries. 
Cavillers he had, as have all men who bring new criticism to dis- 
turb old habits; but his orthodoxy was undoubted. His Biblical 
publications were undertaken at a Pope’s request; and the first 
instalment of them, a corrected Latin version of the Four Gospels, 
appeared in the year 383 with a prefatory letter addressed to the 
Pope himself. This great churchman has left us his remarks on 
several of the works which the African Synods were presently to 
include in the Canon of the New Testament, and which have 
stood there ever since, possessing in the eyes of Christendom a 
like sacredness and authority with the rest of the Canon. In 
reading him, we are to bear in mind the character‘of the speaker. 
It is as if Dr. Pusey, with the reputation for learning and orthodoxy 
which we know him to have, and commissioned, besides, by the 
heads of the Anglican Church to revise the Bible, was speaking of 
the Canon. St. Jerome, then, says of the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 
“The custom of the Latin Christians does not receive it among 
the Canonical Scriptures.”* Of the Apocalypse he says :—“ The 
Greek Churches use the same freedom in regard to John’s Apoca- 
lypse.”t Of the so-called Second Epistle of Peter he says :—“ It 
is denied by most to be his.”} Of the Epistle of James he says :— 
“ It is asserted to have been brought: out by somebody else under 
his name.”§ Of the Epistle of Jude he says :—“ Inasmuch as the 
author appeals to the Book of Enoch, which is apocryphal, the 
Epistle is rejected by most.” || Of the three Epistles attributed to 
St. John, Jerome says— He wrote one epistle which is acknow- 
ledged by all churches and scholars, but the remaining two are . 
asserted to be by John the Elder.” T 

Now, all Jerome’s sympathies were with what was orthodox, 
ecclesiastical, regular. The works on which he has here been 
remarking seemed to him good and edifying; they had been 
much used, and had inspired attachment. The tendency in the 


* Latinorum consuetudo non recipit inter scripturas canonicas. 

t Nec Græcorum qudem ecclesiæ Apocalypsin Joannis eadem libertats suscipiunt. 

Í Secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur. 

§ Ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita asseritur, 

I] ais de hbro Enoch, qui apocryphus est; in ea assumit testimonium, a plerisque 
rojicitur. 

T Reliqux antem dus Joannis presbyteri asseruntur, 
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Church was to admit them to 2anonicity, as the African Synods 
presently did. Jcrome wished them to be admitted. He helped 
forward their admission by arguments in favour of it, some of 
them not a little strained. But what we want the reader to 
observe is the entire upset which Jerome gives to our popular 
notion of the Canon of the New Testament; to the notion of a 
number of sacred books, just so many and no more, all alike of the 
most indisputable authenticity, and having equal authority from 
the very first. It is true, they were about to get invested with 
this character, but through the authority of the Church, and 
because, while this authority was on the increase, learning and 
criticism, amidst the invasions and miseries of the general break-up, 
which was then befalling Europe, languished and died nearly out. 
Already the African Synods, wkich may be said to have first laid 
down authoritatively for our Western Europe the Canon of the 
New Testament, imagined that Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus were by 
Solomon, although Wisdom was composed in Greek hardly half a 
century before the Christian eva. St. Augustine, who died ten 
years after St. Jorome, was far too accomplished a man not to 
know well enough, although his studies had not lain in this 
special direction, how, in general, the Canon of the New Testament 
had arisen, and how great was the difference between the evidence 
for some books and for others. But the authority of the Church 
was enough for him. In a sentence, which for Paul would have 
been inconceivable, he shows us how the idea of this authority 
had by his time grown: “J receive the Gospel itself,” he says, “ only’ 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church.”* The Reformation arrived, 
and, to Protestants, the authority of the Church ceased to appear 
all-sufficient for establishing the canonicity of books of Scripture. 
Then grew up the notion that our actual. New Testament intrinsi- - 
cally possessed this character of a Canon, the notion of its having 
from the first been one sure and sacred whole as it stands, a whole 
with all its parts cquipollent; a kind of talisman, as we have 
elsewhere said, that had been handed to us straight out of 
` heaven. 

Therefore the other day, when there was published for the use 
of the young a Bible in which some parts of the Scriptures were 
taken and others left out, the Dean of Carlisle wrote an indig- . 
nant letter in blame of this audacious attempt, as he thought it, to 
make distinctions in what was all alike the Word of God. To 
very many his blame will have seemed perfectly just; nay, all that 
mechanical employment of Scripture texts which is so common in 
the religious world, and so urhesitating, is due to just sucha 
notion of Scripture as the venerable Dean’s. Yet how evidently 
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is the notion false? Four hundred years after Christ we have the 
last representative of Biblical learning before the setting-in of 
mediæval iznorance—we have the Dr. Pusey of his time, a great 
churchman, orthodox, learned, trusted—declaring, without the 
least concealment, the essential difference. in authority between 
some documents in our New Testament and others! For mani- 
festly the difference in authority.is great between a document 
like the so-called Second Epistle of Peter, rejected by most, and a 
document like the Epistle to the Romans, which everyone accepted. 
And the more we ascend to the times before St. Jerome—to the 
primitive times, as they are called—the more does this difference 
‘between the documents now composing the Canon become visible. 
Churchmen like Eusebius and Origen testify as clearly as Jerome 
to the non-acceptance, in their time, of books now in the Canon, 
and do not, as Jerome, , plead for their aceeptance. So that really, 
when one comes to look into the thing, the common notion about 
the Canon is so plainly false, that to take it for granted, as the 
Dean of Carlisle does, and to found indignant denunciations upon 
it, will one day be resented as an outrage upon common sense and 
notorious facts. It is like the Bishop of Lincoln’s allegation that 
“episcopacy was an institution of God Himself,” an allegation 
which might make one suppose that in Genesis, directly after God 
had said, Let there be light (or, perhaps, even before it), he had 
pronounced, Let there be bishops. There are plenty of true reasons 
for the existence of bishops without invoking false ones; and the 
time will come when thus to invoke the false ones solemnly and 
authoritatively will shock public opinion. 

As to the Canon of the New Testament, then, we see that con- 
sent determined it; that after the beginning of the fifth century 
this consent may be regarded as established in favour of the books 
of our actual Canon; that before the fifth century it was not yet 
fully established, and the most eminent doctors in the Church did 
not hesitate to say so. Consent depended on the known or pre- 
sumed authenticity of books as proceeding from apostles or 
apostolic men, from the Apostles of Christ themselves, or from 
their personal followers. Some books of our Canon had not this 
consent, even in Jerome’s time; and of its not being certain in 
primitive times that these books are what they are now commonly 
said to be we have thus the clearest evidence. If the Christian 
Church of the fourth century had believed it to be absolutely 
certain that the Johannine Apocalypse was by the Apostle John, 
or the second Petrine Epistle by the Apostle Peter, no church- 
man would have rejected them. Some books, then, in our New 
Testament Canon, there plainly are of which the authenticity is 
doubtful. 

We have given cases in which the want of consent is grave. 
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It is grave when we find it in churchmen; it has its weight even 
when it is found in heretics. Marcion rejected St. Paul’s Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, while he admitted the others. It is some- 
thing against the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles that a fer- 
vent admirer of St. Paul, in the first half of the second century, 
should not have received them. It is possible that Marcion may 
have rejected these epistles because they did not suit him. It is 
possible ; but we know that he and his party complained of the 
adulteration of the rule of Christianity, and professed to revert to 
what was genuine; it may be, therefore, that Marcion rejected the 
Pastoral Epistles because they really were not genuine. It is a 
case in which the internal evidence for or against the authen- 
ticity of the documents in question becomes of peculiar im- 
portance. The Alogi, again, heretics of the second century, 
rejected the Fourth Gospel. The authenticity of this Gospel, 
therefore, cannot be said to have such a security in general 
consent as the authenticity of the First Gospel, which not even 
heretics challenged. 

Now to be indignant with those who, under such circumstances, 
ask to be satisfied about the authenticity of books in the New Tes- 
tament Canon, is really unreasonable. We have for the books in 
the Canon, it is sometimes said, as good evidence as we have for 
_ the history of Thucydides ; why not require the history of Thucy- 
dides to prove its authenticity? This will not bear a moment’s 
examination. The history of Thucydides tells us itself, in the most 
explicit way possible, the name of its author, and what he was, 
and what he designed in writing his work. Its authenticity 
no one has challenged. To forge it under the name of Thucy- 
dides no onc had any interest. But not one of our Four Gospels says 
anywhere who its author was. Heretics challenged the authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel, and we have seen how documents 
now in the Canon, which purport to be by this or that Apostle, 
were gravely suspected in the Church itself. St. Paul himself, 
in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, warns his converts 
not to let themselves be “troubled by letter as from us,” thus 
indicating that forgery of this kind was practised as to epistles. 
As to gospels and acts it was practised too. Tertullian mentions 
a detected case of it—forged Acts of Paul, authorizing a woman 
to baptize. The practice of forgery and interpolation was notori- 
ous, and the temptation to it was great. One explicit witness is 
as good as twenty, and we will again take for our witness a 
great churchman, the ecclesiastical historian Eusebius, bishop of 
Cæsarea, who died in the year 340. He says that scriptures 
were current “put forth by the heretics in the name of the 
Apostles, whether .as containing the Gospels of Peter and 
Thomas and Matthias, or those also of any othérs besides 
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these, or as containing the Acts of Andrew and John and the 
` other Apostles.” * 

The Gospels give us the sayings and doings of Jesus himself, 
and are therefore of the highest importance. How far back can 
we certainly carry the chain of established consent in favour of 
our four canonical Gospels? Let us begin with St. Jerome, whom 
we have already quoted, and from him let us go backwards. For 
St. Jerome our canonical four are already established: “Four 
Gospels whereof the order is this: Matthew, Mark, Luke, John.” t 

- That was at the end of the fourth century. In the earlier part of 
the same century, for Eusebius likewise, whom we have just now 
cited to show the existence of spurious gospels, the canonicity of 
our four was established. Let us follow back the chain of great 
churchmen to the third century and to Origen. He died A.D. 254, 
For him, too, our four canonical Gospels are “alone undisputed in 
the Church of God upon earth.”{ Let us ascend to the second , 
century. Irenæus wrote in the last quarter of it, and no testimony 
to the Four Gospels of our Canon can be more explicit than his. 
“ Matthew it was who, among the Hebrews, brought out in their 
own language a written Gospel, when Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing in Rome, and founding the Church. Then, after their depar- 
ture, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, he too delivered 
to us in writing what Peter preached; and Luke, moreover, the 
follower of Paul, set down in a book the Gospel preached by Paul, 
Then John, the disciple of the Lord, who also lay on his breast, 
John too published his Gospel, living at that time at Ephesus, in 
Asia.”§ And for Irenæus this number of four, which the Gospels 

‘ exhibit, has something fixed, necessary, and sacred, “like the four 
zones of our world, and the four winds.” ` 

Here then, about the year 180 of our era, we have from a great 
churchman the most express testimony to the Four Gospels of our 
Canon. Higher than this we cannot find a great churchman who 
gives it us. Ignatius does not give it, nor Polycarp, nor Justin 
Martyr. But a famous fragment, discovered by Muratori, the 
Italian antiquary, in the monastery of Bobbio in North Italy, and 


* Eusebius, Mist. Lccles., iii. 25. ypapas . . . dvduart ray dmoordAwy mpds Tov 
aiperixay mpopepopévas, Hrot &s Térpov kal Owpê xal Marla A ral rivwy wapd rodrous 
dhawy euayyéAta meptexodoas, ds *Avdpeov ral 'Iwdyvov al Tov KAAwy cmorrdéAwy 
apakes. 

t Prefat.ad Damasum, Quatuor Evangelia quoram ordo est iste: Matthæus, Marcus, 
Lucas, Johannes, i 

t Quoted by Ensobius, Hest. Eccles., vi. 25. rèv recodpwy edayyehiwv, & nal péva 
ùvavrtifnrtá dor èv ri órd thy odpavdy dxxAnola To? Beon. 

§ Quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., v. 8. 5 pay 3) Mar@aios èv rots “EBpalors rH Blg 
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wapadédwxe, kal Aovxds 82, ó axddAovdos Tlabdov, Tò ix’ éxelvou kypuooópevov ebarryérioy 
èv BiBrw karéðero treira 'Iwdvyņs ó pabyrhs cod xuplov, 6 nal èn} Tò arROos adrot 
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published by him in the year 1740, carries us, perhaps, to an age a 
little higher than that of Irenæus. The manuscript containing this- 
fragment is said to be of the eighth century, and is in barbarous 
Latin. The monastery at Bobbio was founded by St. Columban, 
and it has been alleged that the barbarisms in our fragment are 
due to the Irish monks who copied it from the original. Others 
have assigned to these barbarisms an African source; others have 
supposed that the fragment is a translation of a Greek original, 
Greek haying been the languaze of the Roman Church at the 
time when the author of the fragment lived. However this may 
be, the important matter is that the fragment—called, from its 
finder and first publisher, the Fragment of Muratori, the Canon of 
Muratori—gives us with tolerable nearness its own date. It says 
that the Pastor of Hermas, a work received as Scripture by many in 
the early Church, was written “ quite lately, in our own times, while 
Pius, the brother of Hermas, was filling the episcopal chair in 
Rome.” Pius died in the year 157 of our era. If we believe what 
the author of the fragment here tells us, we have only to ask ow- 
selves, therefore, what “quite ‘ately in our own times” means. 
And the words can hardly, one must allow, mean a time more than 
thirty years back from the time of the person uttering them. This 
would give us the year 187 as the latest date possible for the ori- 
ginal of the fragment in question; and as there is no reason why 
` we should put it at the latest date possible, it seems fair to assign 
it to a time rather before A.D. 187 than after it; that is, to a date 
rather earlier than the date of the testimony of Irenæus. 

But the author of “Supernatural Religion” will not allow the 
Canon of Muratori to be authentic, any more than he will allow 
to be authentic two fragments of Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, quoted in the Paschal Chronicle, which show that 
Apollinaris, about the year 170 of our era, knew and received the 
Fourth Gospel. The author cf “Supernatural Religion” has a 
theory that the Fourth Gospel, and, indeed, all the canonical 
Gospels, were not recognized till a particular time; and this 
theory the Canon of Muratori and the fragments of Apollinaris 
do not suit—so he rejects them. There is really no more serious 
reason to be given for his rejection of them. True, Eusebius gives 
-a list of some works of Apollinaris, and the work on the Paschal 
controversy, from which the two fragments are taken, is not 
among them; but Eusebius expressly says that there were other 
works of Apollinaris of which he did not know the titles. True, 
Greek was the language of tae Roman Church in the second 
century, but must we think a document forged sooner than 
admit that a single Roman Christian may have chanced to write 
in Latin, or that a document written in Greek may have got 
translated? No; the one real reason which the author of “ Super- 
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natural Religion” has for tejecting these three pieces: of evi- 
dence is, that they do not suit his theory; and this leads us to say 
a word as to the difference between the practice which we impose 
on ourselves in dealing with evidence, and the practice followed 
by critics with a theory. 

For we suppose the reader of “Literature and Dogma,” formerly 
indisposed to the Bible, but now, convinced that (to use Butler's’ 
famous phrase with a slight alteration) there is something in it, nay, 
that there is a great deal in it—we suppose him to find that there 
is a hot controversy about the age and authenticity of many of 
the chief documents of the New Testament, and to wish to know 
what to think about them. Soon he will perceive that the con- 
troversy is in general conducted by people who, in the first place,” 
think that for every question which can be started the answer can 
be discovered, and who, in the second: ‘place, have a theory which all 
things must be made to suit. Evidence is dealt with in a fashion 
that no one would ever dream of who had not a theory to warp 
him, Id the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, a work of the end of the 
first century, the words many called, but few chosen, are quoted with 
the formula as it is written,* implying that, they are taken from 
Scripture.: The Greek words are the very same that we find in 
St. Matthew, and no one without a theory to warp him would 
doubt that the writer of the epistle quotes—not, indeed, neces- 
sarily from our Gospel of St. Matthew, but from a collection of 
sayings of Jesus. Dr. Volkmar, however, maintains that what is 
here quoted as Scripture must be a passage of the Apocrypha: 
There be many created, but few shall be saved.t Strauss applauds 
him, and says that “beyond all doubt;” thisisso. And why? 
Because, to cite a third well-known critic, Dr. Zeller, “if in a work 
of earlier date than the middle of the second century we find a 
passage quoted as Scripture, we may be sure that either the quota- 
tion is not from the New Testament, or else the work isnot 
genuine, because Scripture is not used for the New Testament till 
long after the middle of the second century.” That is to say, 
because the New Testament is not generally called Scripture till 
after the middle of the second century, that it should occasionally 
have been called so before is impossible. But the New Testament did 
not begin in one day to be called Scripture by an Order in Council. 
There must have been a time when to have it called so was com- 
paratively rare, a time, earlier still, when it was exceedingly rare; 
but at no time, after the written sayings of Jesus were first 
published, can it have been impossible for a Christian to call them 
Scripture. 

The innovating critics are da the most conspicuous 
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offenders in this way, but the conservative critics are not to be 
trusted either. Neander rejects, like the author of “Supernatural 
Religion,” a fragment of Apollinaris, and rejects it for the very 
same reason—that it fails (though from a different cause) to suit 
him. Bunsen (unaware that by the Epistle to the Alexandrians, 
named in the Canon of Muratori and stigmatised as apocryphal, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is probably meant) lays it down that 
“it is quite impossible this epistle could have been omitted,” and 
supposes that “there is in the middle of this barbarous transla- 
tion or extract of the Greek original, a chasm, or omission, .re- 
specting the Epistle to the Hebrews.” What may we not put in 
or leave out when we take license to proceed in this fashion? 

Sick of special pleading both on one side and on the other, the 
reader of “ Literature and Dogma,” after a brief experience of the 
impugners of the Canon and its defenders, will probably feel that 
what he earnestly desires, and what no one will indulge him in, is 
simply to be permitted to have the fair facts of the case, and to let 
them speak for themselves. . Here it is that we sympathise with him 
and wish to aid him, because we had just the same earnest desire 
ourselves after a like experience. And we treat the evidence about 
the Canon with a mind resolutely free and straightforward, deter- 
mined to reject nothing because it does not suit us, and to proceed 
` as we should proceed in a literary inquiry where, we were wholly. 

disinterested. In the first place, we confess to ourselves that a 
great many questions may be asked about the New Testamont 
Canon to which it is impossible to give an answer. In the second 
place, we own that it is something in favour of a fact that it has ` 
been asserted, and that tradition delivers it. Men do not, we 
acknowledge, in general, use language for the purpose of falschood, 
but to communicate a matter faithfully. Of course, many things. 
may be said which we yet must decline to receive, but we require 
substantial reasons for declining, and not fantastic ones. ‘The 
second Petrine epistle calls itself St. Peters. But we find the 
strongest internal evidence against its being his; we know that 
epistles weie forged, and we find that its being his was in the 
early Church strongly disputed. On the other hand, a writer at. 
the end of the first century quotes words of Christ as Scripture, 
and a writer towards the year 175 gives a list of works then 
received in the Catholic Church as apostolical. We see no strong 
-natural'improbability in their having done so ; there is no external. 
evidence against it, no suspicious circumstance ; and the criticisut 
which, because it finds what they say inconvenient, pronounces. 
their words spurious, interpolated, or with a drift quite other than. 
their plain apparent drift, we call fantastic. 
So we receive the witness of the fragment of Muratori to the 
canonicity, about the year 175, of our four canonical gospels, and 
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of those only.* We receive the witness of Claudius Apollinaris, a 
year or two earlier, to the same effect. He denies that St. 
Matthew assigns the Last Supper and the Crucifixion to the days 
which the Judaizing Christians supposed, and to which St. 
Matthew certainly does assign them; but to make him do so, says 
Apollinaris, is to make “the gospels be at variance.” Whatever 
we may think of his criticism, let us own that almost certainly the 
Bishop of Hierapolis has here in his eye the three Synoptics and 
St. John. 

But he is really our last witness. Ascending to the times before 
him, we find mention of the gospel, of gospels, of memorabilia t and 
written accounts } of Jesus by his Apostles and their followers. We 
find incidents given from the life of Jesus, sayings of Jesus quoted. 
But we look in vain in Justin Martyr, or Polycarp, or Ignatius, or 
Clement of Rome, either for an express recognition of the four 
canonical Gospels, such as we have given from churchmen who 
lived later, or for a distinct mention of any one of them. No 
doubt the mention of an Evangelist’s name is unimportant if his 
narrative is evidently quoted, and if we recognize, without hesita- 
tion, his form of expression. Eusebius quotes words about John 
baptizing in Anon, near to Salim, and continues his quotation: 
“For John was not yet cast into prison.” Whether Eusebius 
expressly mentioned the Fourth Gospel or not, we should be sure 
that here he was quoting from it. But the case is different with 
“sayings of the Lord.” These may be quoted either from oral 
tradition or from some written source other than our canonical 
Gospels. We have seen from Papias how strong was at first the 
preference for oral tradition ; and we know that of written sources 
of information there were others besides our canonical Gospels. 
Learned churchmen like Origen and Jerome still knew them well; 
they mention them, quote from them. The Gospel of the Hebrews, 
or according to the Hebrews, the Gospel according to the 
Ægyptians, the Gospel according to the Twelve Apostles, are 
thus mentioned. There were the writings of which we quoted 
some way back a list from Eusebius. “The Gospel of the Hebrews 
was of great antiquity and currency; it was held to be the 
original of our Matthew, and often confounded with it. The 
Ebionites are said indifferently to receive no Gospel but that of the 
Hebrews and to receive no Gospel but that of Matthew. Jerome 
found in Syria, and translated, an Aramaic version of this old 


* The Fragment begins with a broken sentence relating to the Second Gospel, and 
continues: Ter tio, evangelii librum secundum Lucam. It gives St. John’s Gospel as the 
‘fourth, and there can be no room for doubt that it named Mark and Matthew before 
coming to Luke, 
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Gospel of the Hebrews, which he was at first disposed to think 
identical with our Matthew ; afterwards, however, he scems to 
have observed differences. From this Gospel are quoted incidents 
and sayings which we do not find in the canonical Gospels, such 
as the light on Jordan at Christ’s baptism, already mentioned by 
us in this review ; the appearance of the Lord after his resurrection 
to James, expressly recorded by Paul, but not in our Gospels; the 
words of Jesus to his startled disciples after the Handle me and see 
of our gospels: “For I am not a bodiless ghost.”* We know that 
this Gospel of the Hebrews was used by the first generation of 
Christian writers after the apostolic age, by Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, and Hegesippus. From it, or from other old gospels 
attiibuted to Peter or James, come other sayings and stories 
strange to our Gospels, but in the earliest times current as au- 
thentic ; like the story of the birth of Jesus in a cave, mentioned 
by Justin, and familiar to Christian art; or like the saying of 
Christ, Be ye approved bankers,t quoted in the pscudo-Clementine 
Homilies and the Apostolical Constitutions, quoted by the Church 
historians Eusebius and Socrates, by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Ambrose, and Jerome. , 

_ Well, then, how impossible, when the Epistle of Barnabas 
simply applies the verse of the 110th Psalm, The Lord said unto my 
Lord, as Jesus applied it—when it quotes simply as “Scripture” 
the words Many called, but few chosen—how impossible to affirm 
certainly that it refers to our canonical Gospels and proves that 
by the end of the first century our Gospel-Canon was established ! 
Yet this is what Tischendorf does all through his book on the 
Canon. Wherever he finds words in an early writer of which the 
substance is in our canonical Gospels, he assumes that from our 
canonical Gospels the writer took them, and that our Canon must 
already have existed. We will not speak of Tischendorf without 
remembering the gratitude and respect which, by many of his 
labours, he has merited; but his treatment of the question proposed 
by him: When were our Gospels composed? is really, to any one who 
reads attentively and with a fair mind, absurd. It is as absurd on 
the apologetic side, as Dr. Volkmar’s treatment of the quotation in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, Many called, but few chosen, is on the 
attacking side. The writer of the Epistle of Barnabas gives no 
reference at all for his application of the words of the 110th 
Psalm; for the words Many called, but few chosen, he refers 
simply to Scripture, and he refers, let us add, to the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch as Scripture too. In the first case, he may have 
been quoting oral tradition merely ; in the second he was quoting 
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some written aid accepted authority, but what we cannot 
possibly say. : 

In the times with which we are now dealing there is no 

quotation from any one of our Evangelists with his name, such- 
as in Irenæus, and from his time forward, is usual. There is 
no quotation from the narrative of any one of the Synoptics 
‘in which the manner of relating or turn, of phrase enables us to 
recognize the author. Sayings and doings of Jesus are quoted, 
but there is nothing to prove that they are quoted from our 
Gospels. Moreover, almost always, however briefly they may be 
quoted, they are not quoted quite as they stand in our Gospels. 
But it is supposed that'they are quoted from memory, freely 
and loosely. The question then arises, is a Canon habitually 
quoted in this way? If our Four Gospels had existed in the 
time of Clement of.Rome or of Justin Martyr as the canonical 
four, of paramount authority and in the state in which we now 
have them, would these writers have quoted them in the loose 
fashion in which, as is now alleged, they quote them ? 

Here we will give, for the benefit of the reader of “ Literature 
and Dogma ”—who by this time is convinced, we hope, that we 
endeavour to let the facts about the Gospel-Canon fairly and 
simply speak for themselves—we will give for his benefit a piece 
of experience which on ourselves had a decisive effect. The First 
Epistle attributed to Clement of Rome is, as every one knows, of 
high antiquity and authority. It probably dates from the end of 
the first century. Jerome tells us that it was publicly read in 
church as authorized Scripture; it is included in the Alexandrian 
manuscript of the New Testament, and one may say that it was 
within an inch of gaining, and not undeservedly, admission to our 
Canon. A good while ago, in reading this Epistle with the dis- 
putes about the Canon of the Gospels perplexing our mind, we 
came upon a quotation of the beginning of the fifty-first Psalm. 
We read on, and found that as much as the first sixteen 
verses, or nearly the whole Psalm, was quoted. The Bible of 
Clement of Rome was the Greek Bible, the version of the Seventy. 
“Well then, here,” said we to ourselves, “is a good opportunity 
for verifying the mode of quoting the Canonical Scriptures which 
is followed by an early Christian writer.” So we took the 
Septuagint, and went through the first sixteen verses of the fifty- 
first Psalm. We found that Clement followed his canonical original 
with an exactness which, after all that we had heard of the loose- 
ness with which these early Christian writers quote Scripture, 
quite astonished us. Five slight and unimportant variations were 
all that we could find—variations so slight as the omission of an and 
in a place whereit was not wanted. One knows, from Origen and his 
labours of reformation, into how unsure a state the text ofthe 
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Greek Vulgate had in the second century fallen; so that this 
exactitude of Clement was the more surprising. 

Now, shortly before we came upon the fifty-first Psalm, we had 
remarked, in the thirteenth chapter of Clement’s epistle, a cluster 
of sayings from the Sermon on the Mount. We tumed back with 
eagerness to them, and comparea them with the like sayings in St. 
Matthew and in St, Luke.* Neither in wording nor in order did the 
Epistle here correspond with eithar of these Gospels ; the difference 
was marked, although in such short, notable sayings, there seems so 
little room for it. We turned to a longer cluster of quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount in Justin Martyr's first apology. 
It was with Justin Martyr precisely as with Clement; the wording 
and order‘in what he quoted differed remarkably from the wording 
and order of the corresponding saying in our Gospels. The 
famous words, Render to Cæsar, &c., were quoted by Justin; 
words so famous might well have been expected to be current 
in one form only, and their tallying in Justin with our Gospels 
would not at all prove that Justin quoted them from our 
Gospels; but even the words, as he quotes them, run differently 
from the version in our Gospels. So that these early writers 
quoted canonical Scriptures correctly enough when they were 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, but when they were Scriptures of 
the New, they quoted them in quite another fashion. 

We examined a number of other passages, and found always 
the same result, except in one curious particular. Certain pro- 
phetic passages of the Old Testament were quoted, not as they 
stand in the Septuagint, but exactly, or almost exactly, as they 
stand in our Gospels; at least, the variations were here as slight 
as those of Clement quoting from the Greek the fifty-first Psalm. 
Thus Justin quotes the passage from Micah, And thou, Bethlehem, 
&c., almost exactly as it is given in St. Matthew, although in the 
Septuagint it stands otherwise; and the passage from Zechariah, 
They shall look on him whom they pierced, as it is given in St. 
John, although in the Septuagint it stands otherwise. But this 
one point of coincidence, amid general variation, indicates only 
that passages of prophecy, where the Greek Bible did not well 
bring out the reference to Christ, were early corrected among 
Christians, so as to let the reference appear ; and that the Messianic 
passages are given in this corrected form both in our Gospels and 
in Justin. For it is in these passages that a literal, or almost 
literal, correspondence between them occurs, and in no others. 

This satisfied us, and we were -henceforth convinced that at the 


* We give the passage from Clement, which the reader can compare with Matthew 
and Luke for himself. édAceire iva ehenOfzve àplere tva &pebf úuīv. ús more, otra 
womlhcera iptv’ ós Blõore, oftws Sebjeetrae uir ds xplvete, oftws xpiOheerat byty. 
ms xpnorebecrbe, oğrws xpnorevOjcera tiv’ 6 pétpe perpetre, ev attG perpyOhoerar 
opiv. 
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end of the first century, and nearly up to the last quarter of the 
second century, there existed beyond doubt a body of Canonical 
Scripture for Christian writers, and that they quoted from it as men 
would naturally quote from Canonical Scriptures, and that, their 
occasional variations from it, though they are sometimes more, 
sometimes less, are yet no greater than such as may be naturally 
explained as loose quoting, quoting from memory. But this body 
of Canonical Scripture was the Old Testament. Their variations 
from our Gospels we found to be quite of another character, and 
quite inexplicable in men quoting from a Canon, only with some 
looseness occasionally. And we felt sure, and so may the reader 
of “Literature and Dogma” feel sure, that either no Canon of 
the Gospels, in our present sense, then existed, or else our actual 
Gospels did not compose that Canon. 

However, the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” who has evi- 
dently a tum for inquiries of this kind, has pursued the thing 
much further. He seems to have looked out and brought together, 
to the best of his powers, every extant passage in which, between 
the year 70 and the year 170 of our era, a writer might be sup- 
posed to be quoting one of our Four Gospels; and it turns out that 
through all of them there is the same sort of variation, inexplicable 
in men quoting from a real Canon, and quite unlike what is found in 
men quoting from our Four Gospels later. This, we say, the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” has done; and here, at any rate, if not 
against miracles, he may claim to have been successful in establish- 
ing his complete induction. We call him a learned and exact 
writer from the diligence and accuracy with which he has con- 
ducted this investigation ; he deserves the title, and we take the 
liberty to maintain it. His construing of Greek and Latin may 
leave something to be desired; his conception of the Bible and its 
religion seems to us quite inadequate; his rejection of evidence 
which does not suit his purpose makes him, as it makes so many 
another critic, besides him—both among those who attack popular 
Christianity, and among those who defend it—an untrustworthy 
guide. But this, which it is the main object of his book to show— 
that there is no evidence of the establishment of our Four Gospels 
as a Gospel Canon, or even of their existence as they now finally stand 
at all, before the last quarter of the sécond century, nay, that the 
great weight of evidence is against it—he has shown, and in the most 
minute and exhaustive detail. We should say, with unnecessary 
detail; because a critic, whose eyes and mind were open, would 
satisfy himself with much less. But the mass of Englishmen ehjoy 
pounding away at details long after it ceases to be necessary ; what 
they hate is having to face the new ideas which await them when the 
detail-hunt is done with, and to re-arrange and re-settle their minds. 
Probably, for making an impression on the public, the style in which 
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the author of “Supernatural Religion” has done his work is well 
calculated. We attach, too—for reasons which we shall give when 
` we have to sum up the case as to the New Testament Canon, after 
we have dealt with the Fourth Gospel—much less importance to 
the point he seeks to prove than he and, perhaps, most people do.. 
But his point, we say, he has proved. No fineness of accomplish- 
ment, no pursuit of the author of “Supernatural Religion” into 
side-issues, no discrediting of him in these, will avail to shake his 
establishment of his main position, where the facts are for him and 
he has collected them with pertinacious industry and complete- 
noss. 

The upshot of all this for the reader of “ Literature and Dogma” 
is, that our original short sentence about the record of the life and 
words of Jesus holds good. The record, we said, when we first get 
it, has passed through at least half a century, or more, of oral tradition, and 
through more than one written account. Our reader may take this as 
true, and now go on to his main business—the learning how to profit 
by the life and words contained in the record. But no, not quite 
yet; before we may thus set him free, another, a final task is 
imposed on us—the establishment of what we have said about the 
Fourth Gospel. With what joyshall we rclease him, after that, from 
a kind of disquisition always trying to gct itself rated above its” 
real importance, and to interest us beyond our real needs! “ Don’t 
go too far in your books, and overgrasp yourself. Alas, you have 
no time left to peruse your diary, to read over the Greek and 
Roman history; come, don’t flatter and deceive yourself; look to. 
the main chance, to the end and design of reading, and mind life 
more than notion. I say, if you have a Kindness for your person, 
drive at the practice and help yourself, for that is in your own 
power.” 

What would Marcus Aurelius have said if he could have seen 
the lists of references in “ Supernatural Religion ?” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





NECESSARY TRUTH. 


[In Answer To Mr. FITZJAMES STEPHEN. ] 


MAKE use of my first leisure moment, to defend certain 

- articles of mine against the criticisms of Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, published in the December issue of this Review. 
The articles in question appeared respectively in the Dublin, Review 
of July, 1871, October, 1871, July, 1873, January, 1874, and July, 
1874; and for brevity’s sake I will call them Articles I., I, TIL, 
IV., V. They form part of a projected series—as yet far from 
being concluded—the purpose of which is to establish securely on 
argumentative ground, against the antitheists of this day, the 
existence of that Personal and Infinitely Perfect Being, whom 
Christians designate by the name “God.” Now, among the earliest 
and most essential steps in this argument, is the thesis, that certain 
truths are cognizable by mankind as “necessary ;” and it is against 
` the arguments whereby I have purported to prove this thesis, that 
Mr. Stephen directs his assault. Without further preface, then, I 
proceed to set forth, with as much clearness as I can make con- 
sistent with due brevity, the arguments which I have drawn out 
in the’ above-named articles; and I will notice Mr. Stephen’s 
replies as I proceed. Ihope my readers will excuse an appearance 
of egotism, which has painfully struck me on reading over again 
what I have here written, and which I have not had sufficient 
literary skill to avoid. At last my purpose is mainly one of self- 
defence; and I think it will appear on examination, that I have 
hardly spoken oftener of myself, than Mr. Stephen has spoken of 
“Dr. Ward.” Now, therefore, to begin. 
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He who. denies the cognizableness of necessary truth, must 
assume one of the three following positions:— 

1. He may admit that our existent faculties declare as certain 
the existence of necessary truth; but he may add that we have 
no reasonable ground for regarding our existent faculties as 
trustworthy. 

2. He may admit that our faculties are cognizable as trust- 
worthy, but may deny that they testify as certain the existence of 
necessary truth. 

8. He may deny that our faculties testify as certain the existence 
of necessary truth; and he may add that it does not much matter 
whether they do or no, because there is no reasonable ground for 
regarding them as trustworthy. 

This last is Mr. Stephen’s position ; and I have, therefore, to make 
good against him two distinct theses. Ihave to show (1) that we . 
have fully sufficient reason for regarding that.as certain, which our 
faculties so declare; and (2) that they indubitably declare as 
certain the existence of necessary truth. I commence with the 
former of these two theses. 

Nothing can be more intelligible in theory, than the posi- 
tion of those who deny the trustworthiness of our faculties. I 
will call them by their recognized name “philosophical sceptics.” 
I will so call them—not at all intending to use the name in- 
vidiously, for I am engaged in dry and passionless argument—but 
merely for the convenience of having a name, which may designate 
certain thinkers to whom I shall not unfrequently refer.* And 
the position, I say, taken up by sceptics is most intelligible. 
“ Suppose it were admitted,” they say, “that our faculties testify 
ever so unmistakably the existence of necessary truth, what in- 
ference could reasonably thence be drawn? What imaginable 
proof can be given of the thesis, that the utterance of our faculties 
‘corresponds with objective truth? Professor Husleyhas suggested, 
as one easily supposable hypothesis, that some” powerful and 
malicious being may have power over us and find his pleasnre in 
deluding us; and that he may often enjoy this amusement, as in 
other ways, so also by means of compelling our faculties to testify 
what is entirely false. What imaginable disproof can be given of 
this supposition? But apart from it altogether, there are ten 


* Mr, Stephen having spokon (p. 58) of “those who think as he does,” protests in a 
‘note against my giving him the “nickname” of “ phenomenist,” He adds that he 
“dishkes” my “habit of coining words.” I really think it far more convenient and 
intelligible to speak of “ phenomonists,” than to speak of “those who think as Mr. 
Stephen does.” And indeed I believe that those philosophers themselves, who otherwise 
“think as Mr. Stephen does,” will for the most part differ from him hore. It 1s becom- 
ing a more' and more common complaint, that so much confusion of thought finds 
entrance into philosophical discussions, through words of every-day use being employed 
to express important philosophical ideas No word can enduro the rough handling of 
every-day use, without acquiring considerable ambiguity of sense. What would Mr. 
Stophen himself think, if it were proposed to abolish technical legal terms ? 
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thousand dG al causes supposable, which may possibly lead our 
faculties to this or that avouchment, while in no kind of way do 
they warrant the truth of what is avouched, Indeed this is a case, 
if ever there were one, on which the burden of proof lies on the 
other side. The so-called orthodox assume that, by some law of 
nature totally unknown, the phenomena of the human reason 
move in such sequence, that its utterances invariably correspond 
with objective truth. Nothing can be a more arbitrary assumption 
than this; and yet it is constantly taken for granted without one 
vestige of proof.” 

Now, an obvious reply to such reasoning is-always put forth by 
the philosophers who repudiate scepticism.’ We thus address 
sceptical philosophers: “ Why, in every syllable you say, you are 
taking for granted the very fact which you deny. You are 
arguing; or, m other words, you are making use (in fact very 
vigorous use) of your reasoning faculty. Yet how can you even 
guess that this faculty is not a mere instrument of delusion? If 
you are sincere in saying that you entirely distrust your faculties, 
your only consistent course is profound and motionless intel- 
lectual inactivity.” As far as I happen to know, this retort has 
never been met by any rejoinder which possesses even the sem- 
blance of plausibility. 

The illustration to which I have myself commonly had recourse 
in assailing scepticism, has been the faculty, not of reasoning, 
byt of memory. Thus I argue (T. 45) that on the sceptical view 
—not only all knowledge of neéessary truths is rendered im- 
possible, but (quite as thoroughly and effectively) all knowledge 
of experimental truths also. The physical scientist tells me that 
he has just been witnessing a very important experiment. How 
do you know, I ask him, how can you even guess, that you have 
witnessed any experiment of the kind? You reply, that you have 
the keenest and most articulate memory of the fact. Wel, I do 
not doubt at all that you have that present impression, which you 
call a tnost clear and articulate memory. But how do you know 
—how can you legitimately even guess—that your present im- 
pression corresponds with a past fact? See what a tremendous 
assumption this is, which you, who call yourself a cautious man 
of science, take for granted. You are so wonderfully made and 
endowed—such is your bold assumption—that in every successive 
case your clear and articulate impression and belief of something ' 
as past corresponds with a past fact. At all events do not take 
so vast a conclusion for granted; give some kind of reason for 
your acceptance of it. 

In truth, the distinction is fundamental, between our Imowledge 
of our present and our past experience. “I am conscious of a 


most clear and articulate mental impression, that a very short time 
t 
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ago Iwas suffering cold;” this is one judgment: “a very short 
time ago I was suffering cold; ” this is another and fundamentally 
distinct judgment. That I know my present impression, by no 
manner of means implies that I know my past feeling. Let men 
once admit the sceptical negation, and it follows that they have 
not the slightest means of knowing, or even reasonably guessing, 
anything of any kind whatever, except the facts of their imme- 
diately present consciousness. Their knowledge is less than 
that possessed by the brutes. I have pressed this consideration 
very frequently, in the articles criticised by Mr. Stephen; and I- 
think that he should have encountered instead of ignoring it. 

Professor Huxley (quoted by me in I. 45, note) has fallen into 
a fallacy, which I could never have expected to find in so able a 
writer, and which a little reminds one indeed of what English- 
men call an Irish bull. He says that “the general trustworthiness 
of memory” is one of those “hypothetical assumptions, which 
cannot be proved or known with that highest degree of certainty 
which is given by immediate consciousness; but which neverthe- 
less are of the highest practical value, inasmuch as the con- 
clusions drawn from them are always verified by experience” 
(“Lay Sermons,” p. 359.) How can Mr. Huxley know, or even 
reasonably guess, that any one avouchment of memory was ever 
even once “verified by experience?” Because he trusts his 
present act of memory. But why does he trust his present act 
of memory? He answers, because he remembers that his past 
acts of memory have been verified by experience. He, trusts his 
present act of memory, because he knows that the past avouch- 
ments of his memory have been verified by experience; and he , 
knows that the past avouchments of his memory have been. 
verified by experience, because he trusts his present act of 
memory. The blind man leads the blind around a “circle” 
incurably “vicious.” l 

My direct opponent, in my various articles, has been Mr. Mill; 
and I have, therefore, several times pressed this argument 
against the particular position which he assumed. On one 
occasion (IV. 28) I bave used the same method of reasoning, 
against what I understand to be the foundation of Mr. Herbert’ 
Spencer’s speculations. That philosopher considers that no full 
trust can reasonably be placed in the avouchment of our existent 
faculties; and he holds this, because he thinks that we may very 
possibly inherit faculties which have been denaturalized and 
artificialized by ancestral experience. I never could understand 
how Mr. Spencer would profess to show, that our primitive 
faculties deserve that credence, which he denies to our inehrited 
faculties. 

What, then, is that doctrine which the opponents of scepticism 
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regard as the foundation of all knowledge? This was the 
question which I treated in the first of the articles criticised by 
Mr. Stephen. The doctrine which I maintained may be thus 
stated, with sufficient completeness for the present purpose. 
“Whatever our existent faculties (if rightly interrogated and 
interpreted) declare to be certain, is thereby instinctively * known 
to us as certain.” ; 

Now it would of course be a contradiction almost in terms, if I 
professed to adduce direct arguments for this thesis; because the 
very fact of adducing arguments would imply that our reasoning 
faculties can be trusted: which is part of tho very conclusion to be 
proved. But I drew attention in my articles to various mental 
experiments, which any one may try for himself, and which are 
sufficient (I think) to convince him that the above-named thesis 
is true. The most irresistible, perhaps, of these experiments may 
be practised on that very faculty of memory to which I have 
already appealed. I experience, e.g, that phenomenon of the 
present moment, which I thus express: I say that I remember dis- 
tinctly and articulately to have been much colder a few minutes 
ago when I was out in the snow, than I am now when sitting 
near a comfortable fire. Under these circumstances I find myself 
under the absolute necessity of knowing, that a short time ago I 
had that experience which I now remember. My act of memory 
is not merely known to me as a present impression, but carries 
with it also immediate evidence of representing a fact of my past 
experience. I will ask Mr. Stephen himself, whether, if he were in 
the position which I have described, he would not be as abso- 
lutely certain of having experienced the past cold, as of experienc- 
ing the present warmth; and whether he would not account the 
former certitude to be fully as reasonable as the latter. He says, 
indeed (p. 73), that “every assertion which we make should be 
coupled either expressly or tacitly with some such qualification as 
this: ‘as at present advised, subject to further and bet=er instruc- 
tions, and upon the assumptions hereinbefore stated, I am of 
opinion, &c. &e.’” Would he seriously apply this doctrine to the 
case I have put? While sitting comfortably before the fire, would 
he so limit his belief in the past? Would he say no more to him- 
self than this: “As at present advised, subject to further and 
better instructions, and upon the assumptions hereinbefore stated, 
-I am of opinion that I have quite recently been out in the cold”? 
If he would not dream of so limiting his certitude—as I am sure 
he would not—what principle can he suggest on which such 


* As to this word “ instinctively,” I said (IV. 18, note) that I used it “as oxpressing 
tho irresistible and (as it were) piercing character of the conviction to which I refer.” 
“Let any reader consider,” I added, “the keen certitude with which he knows that he 
experienced those sonsations of ten minutes back, whieh kis memory vividly testifies,” 
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certitude may be called reasonable, except the principle involved 
in my thesis? 

-Those who care for further details of what I have said, will find 
them in I. throughout; in III. 7—26; and in IV. 24—29. The 
space, however, within which my present remarks must necessarily 
be confined, obliges me to content myself with replying to Mr. 
Stephen’s objections. 

Firstly, he objects (p. 45) that, according to my thesis, “a man 
has existent cognitive faculties, and he has also other faculties by’ 
which he instinctively knows.”* I-am quite unable to answer 
this objection, because I am quite unable to understand it. Let 
me again take for my instance that particular “existent cognitive. 
faculty,” which we call memory. Mr. Stephen says apparently 
that, according to my thesis, a man has an existent memory; and 
has also another memory, by which he instinctively knows that 
his former memory is true in its avouchment. I may fairly ask 
my critic to elucidate further this dark saying. 

2. “ When all is said,” asks Mr. Stephen (p. 46) “what does it 
mean, except that people have certain ways of gaining knowledge, 

‘which from the nature of the case they are obliged to trust?” 
Surely he has not here even approached the real point. The 
question which has to be asked is this! “Can I reasonably trust 
those faculties, which I am in some sense obliged to trust?” 
If this question be not answerable in the affirmative, what would 
be the inevitable inference? That no such thing is attainable, as 
knowledge or even reasonable guess-work; that we know nothing 
whatever, except the phenomena of our immediately present con- 
sciousness; and that all which we have fondly imagined to be 
science, whether mental or physical, is but the baseless fabric of a 
vision. 

3. “ All our knowledge comes to us EET faculties, each and 
all of which are constantly liable to error, which we cannot in all 
cases detect” (p. 73). If this statement means anything incon- 
sistent with the thesis which I am now defending, it must mean, 
that our existent faculties, when duly interrogated and interpreted, 
can declare as certain what is untrue. Now, as Mr. Stephen pro“ 
fesses to be answering “ Dr. Ward,” surely, instead of saying that 
“he cannot understand how” his “assertion can be denied,” he 
ought to have examined the reasons I have adduced for entirely 
denying it. One wf these reasons-was a reductio ad absurdum,’ 
which I have already set forth, and which I will here briefly re- 


* AsIam writing for the same poriodical in which Mr. Stephen’s article appeared, I 
may assume that my readers have that article at hand. If they aro interested in this 
controversy, I hopo that (in justice to both sides) they will have Mr. Stephen’s article 
before them together with mino. In the text I refer to the wholo paragraph of 


pp. 45, 6. 
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capitulate. Mr. Stephen’s statement utterly overthrows the possi- 
bility, whether of knówledge or even of reasonable guess-work. 
Take any phenomenon of the immediate past which my memory 
most keenly testifies—I cannot: reasonably even guess whether 
this is not one of those instances, in which my memory has fallen 
into an undiscoverable error; or, in other words, I cannot: reason- 
ably even guess, whether any such experience ever befell me. 

But I also gave a direct reply to the arguments, which ordinarily 
are adduced for the purpose of showing that our faculties may 
declare as certain what is not really so. I fear I cannot do justice 
to myself under this head, without extracting the whole passage 
(I. 52—54). Ihave made a few verbal changes; but otherwise 
it ran as follows :— 


_“Phenomenists are very fond of adducing this or that instance, in 
which they allege that our faculties declare as certain what is not really 
so. I see a straight stick in the water, and my faculties (they urge) pro- 
nounce as certain that the stick is crooked ; or if a cherry is placed on my 
crossed fingers, my faculties pronounce as certain that my hand is touched 
by ¿wo substances. All these superficial difficulties are readily solved, by 
resorting to a philosophical consideration, which is familiar to Catholics, 
though (strangely enough) I do not remember to have seen it in non- 
Catholic works. . I refer to the distinction, between what may -be called 
‘undoubting,’ and what may be called ‘ absolute’ assent. 

“ By ‘absolute’ assent I understand an assent so firm, as to be incom- 
patible with the co-existence of doubt: but by ‘ undoubting’ assent I mean 
no more than that with which zn fact doubt does not co-exist. Now, the 
mere undoubtingness of an assent does not at all imply any particular 
Jirmness ; but arises from mere accident. For instance. A friend, coming 
down to me in the country, tells me that he has caught a sight of the tele- 
grams as he passed through London, and that the Versailles government 
has possession of Paris.* J had long expected this, and I assent to the 
fact without any admixture of doubt. In an hour or two, however, the 
morning paper comes in; and I find that my friend’s cursory glance has 
misled him, for that the army has only arrived close up to Paris. The 
extreme facility with which I‘dismiss my former ‘ undoubting’ assent, 
shows how very far it was from being ‘absolute.’ Its true analysis, in 
fact, was no more than this: ‘there is an à priori presumption that Paris 
is taken.’ But as no particular motive for doubt happened to cross my 
mind, I was not led to reflect on the true character of the assent which I 
yielded. y 

“ Now, to apply this. Evidently my cognitive faculties do not declare 
any proposition to be certainly true, unless they yield to that proposition 
‘absolute’ assent. But a moment’s consideration will show, that my 
assent to the crookedness of the stick or the duplicity of the cherry—may 
accidentally indeed have been undoubting—but was extremely far from 
being absolute. Its true analysis was: ‘there is an à priori presumption, 
that the stick is crooked or that there are two objects touched by my 
fingers.’ The matter may be brought to a crucial experiment by some 
such supposition as the following. 

“ I am myself but youthful, whether in age or power of thought; but I 
have a venerable friend and mentor, in whose moral and intellectual 
endowments I repose perfect confidence. I fancy myself to see a crooked 


* This was of course written in 1871. 
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stick, or to feel two touching objects; but he explains to me the physical 
laws which explain my delusion, and I surrender it with the most perfect 
facility. He proceeds, however—let us suppose, for the purpose of probing 
the depth of my convictions—to tell me, that I have no reason whatever 
for knowing that I ever experienced a certain sensation, which my memory 
most keenly declares me to have experienced a very short time ago: or 
again, that as to the particular trilateral figure which I have in my 
thoughts, I have no reason whatever for knowing it to be triangular, and. 
that he believes it to have jive angles. Well, first of all I take for granted 
that I have not rightly understood him. When I find that I have rightly 
understood him, either I suspect him (as the truth indeed is) to be simulat- 
ing; or else I pluck up courage and rebel against his teaching; or else 
(if I am too great an intellectual coward for this), I am reduced to a state 
of hopeless perplexity and bewilderment, and on the high road to idiocy. 
There is one thing at all events which I cannot do. I cannot compel 
myself to doubt that, which my existent faculties testify as certain. So- 
great is the distinction between merely ‘undoubting’ and ‘absolute’ 
assent; between my faculties testifying that there is an @ priori presump- 
tion for some proposition, and their testifying that it is certainly true.” 


Surely here again it was Mr. Stephen’s business to answer this, 
and not to ignore it. He was called on by my arguments to 
allege some clear instance, in which our faculties declare as 
certain what is untrue; and he has not even attempted any such 
allegation. 

4, “All our knowledge includes an element of memory or 
anticipation, each of which is in the highest degree fallible” 
(p. 73). I cannot understand why Mr. Stephen should have 
placed in the same category two things so different as “ memory” 
and “anticipation.” No one of any school has even: hinted, that 
mere “anticipation” can form a reasonable ground of certitude. 

As to memory—I will beg my readers to look back with some 
care to what I said just now, on the distinction between “ abso- 
lute” and merely “ undoubting” certitude. I at once admit, that 
by no means unfrequently there is an “undoubting” declaration 
of memory, which turns out to be delusive ; but such declarations 
always regard the supposed experience of some time back. It is 
not, however, from such experiences as these, that I have ever 
drawn my illustration. That on which I have begged my readers 
to fix their attention carefully, is such memory as we all have of 
the immediate past. On the one hand, such memory is always 
accompanied by the keenest instinctive certitude of our having 
gone through that experience which memory testifies; while on 
the other hand, no one attempts to allege that its avouchment is 
ever untrue, I deny altogether, that the keen instinctive certitude 
to which I refer is ever felt by a sane man, without there being , 
full warrant for such certitude. It is for Mr. Stephen to prove the 
reverse if he can. 

In his last paragraph of all, my critic almost admits that the 
practical result of his principle is what I maintain it to be. “It is 
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surely possible,” he says, “that death may-resemble waking from 
‘sleep ; and that many things which now appear to all of us truths, 
and to some of us necessary truths, may turn out after all to have 
been necessary fictions, which fuller knowledge will enable us to 
lay aside. Dreams,” he adds, “are often founded on realities ; 
but when we wake, the reality is seen to be altogether unlike 
what in our dreams we were compelled to believe it to be.” 
Yet even in this statement Mr. Stephen shrinks from the full 
legitimate outcome of his scepticism. On what possible ground is 
_ he justified in assuming, that the “dream” of this life—or rather ~ 
of this immediately present, instant—is in the slightest degree 
“founded upon realities?” I have said “of this immediately 
present instant:” because, from the sceptical stand-point, he has 
no reasonable ground whatever for even guessing, that his dream 
of this instant’has so much as the faintest resemblance to that 
which was his dream an instant ago, or to that which will be his 
dream an instant hence. : 

I have now, then, by defending my first thesis, laid (I hope) a 
sufficient foundation for defending my second. J am to maintain 
against Mr. Stephen, that certain truths are cognizable as neces- 
sary. I henceforward assume, that whatever our existent faculties 
declare as certain is indubitably true; and it remains therefore to 
argue, that our existent faculties declare as certain the existence 
of necessary truths. 

Here at the outset a difficulty is raised: what is meant by the 
word “necessary?” In the articles criticised by Mr. Stephen, 
though I have implied what I am now going to say, I entered 
comparatively little into detail on this matter. My reason for not 
speaking at greater length on the subject, was the very obvious 
one, that my direct opponent was Mr. Mill, with whom I was in 
entire agreement as to the meaning of the word. When I read 
Mr. Stephen’s original paper, I fancied I was in equal agreement 
with him; because he gave, as one meaning of a “necessary 
truth,” “a fact which ‘could not -have been otherwise” (p. 46). 
He now implies, however, that he here intended a most important 
qualification, which I had no means of suspecting: he meant to 
say “a fact which could not be otherwise,” without the laws of 
_ nature being changed. I need hardly say, that this is very far short 
of what I intended to express by the term a “necessary truth ;” 
and my first business, therefore, must be to explain my meaning as 
well as I can. Now, there are two modes of explaining the sense 
of a term: the “direct” and the “indirect.” The “ direct” 
way is that of decomposing the complex idea, expressed by the 
term, into the simpler elements of which it is composed ; as I 
might explain the term “hard substance, ” by saying that it is 

“substance which resists pressure.” But this way is of course 
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not applicable, when the idea expressed by a term is perfectly 

simple; and in my articles (iv. 82) I expressed an opinion, that such 

is the case with the word “necessary.” The way of “direct” 

explanation being thus precluded, I must do the best I can in the 

way of “indirect ;” or, in other words, I must so express myself, 
as shall best enable my readers to recognize an idea, which (I am 
confident) is a very prominent part of their mental furniture. In 
order to do this, I will draw their attention to what I consider an 
equivalent idea, of which I made frequent use in my articles for 
the purpose of illustrating my argument. A “necessary” truth, 
then (I will say), is “a truth of which Omnipotence could not 
effect the reversal.” Mr. Stephen, when directly treating this 
phrase of mine, entirely (as I consider) misapprehends it; yet 
before I conclude my article, I hope to show irrefragably, that the 
very idea which I intended to convey by this term is quite familiar 
to him, though he has failed to reflect on it. If there are other 
readers who have also failed to recognize clearly and distinctly in 
their mind the idea on which I wish to insist, I still cannot doubt 
that they will gradually do so if they will follow the course of 
my argument. And having now said enough on the sense of this 
word “necessary,” I will next make a preliminary remark, for the 
purpose of explaining the exact point at issue. 

Adopting Sir W. Hamilton’s phraseology, I divide propositions 
into three classes. There are (1) “identical propositions” or 
“truisms ;” in which the predicate expresses no more than has 
explicitly been expressed by the subject: as “this apple is an 
apple.” There are (2) “explicative” propositions; in which the 
predicate expresses no more than has been implicitly expressed by 
the subject: as “hard substances resist pressure,” or “a square is 
rectangular.” And there are (3) “ampliative” propositions; in 
which the predicate expresses what has neither explicitly nor im- 
plicitly been expressed by the subject: as “ diamonds are 
combustible,” or “the base angles of an isosceles triangle are 
mutually equal.” 

As to identical and explicative propositions, the present con- 
troversy is not concerned with them. The denial of an iden- 
tical or explicative proposition is of course a contradiction in 


~ 


terms: it is a contradiction in terms to say, that there is a certain > 
oblique-angled square, or a certain hard substance which does not 


resist pressure. But no important philosophical service whatever 
would be done by merely affirming, that it is outside the sphere 
of Omnipotence to effect what is a contradiction in terms. The 
titesis which I desire to make good is, that certain things are out- 
side the sphere of Omnipotence, which are by no means contra- 
dictions in terms. In other words, the thesis which I desire to 
make good is, that certain ampliaztive propositions are cognizable 
as necessary. 


v 


i 
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I think there is no. other field on which this battle can be so 
decisively fought out, as that which I chose, and on which Mr. 
Stephen hasassailed me: the field of mathematical truths, There 
are various reasons why I think this, and he has himself incident- 
ally mentioned a strong one. “The words which relate to time, 
space, and number,” -he says most truly and importantly, “are 
perfectly simple and adequate to what they describe; whereas 
the words which relate to common objects are nearly in every 
case complex, often to the highest degree.” This statement in- 
cludes arithmetical science as well as geometrical; but I shall 
begin with speaking of the latter. 

Now, my critic will certainly admit, that if reason declares the 
necessary truth of geometrical axioms, it no less certainly declares 
the necessary validity of the syllogistic process; and, consequently, 
that to establish the necessary truth of the axioms, would be to 
establish the necessary truth of the whole body of geometrical 
science. This, therefore, is to be now our immediate point of 
debate: are geometrical axioms cognizable as necessarily true? 
Mr. Stephen answers this question 1 in the negative, I in the affir- 
mative. 

The axiom, which throughout my articles I have chiefly used 
for the purpose of illustrating this question, has been the axiom 
that “all trilateral. figures are triangular.” ” Mr. Stephen denies, 
whereas I affirm, that this axiom is _cognizablé as a necessary 
truth. 

He certainly begins his attack at the very beginning: for (p. 58) 
not only he will not admit that this axiom is a necessary truth, he 
will not admit it to be a truth at all. “A capital Z or N,” he says, 
“is a trilateral figure, but it has two and not three angles.” 
Well, Mr. Stephen is a good deal my junior, and the use of 
language may have changed since I was a boy: but when I 
learned Euclid, a “figure” was defined as “that which encloses 
space”; a condition certainly not fulfilled by Z or N. I submit, 
that the correct expression for either of these two shapes would 
be, “a line consisting of three straight lines.” 

Even, however, if the proposition were true, Mr. Stephen “never 
heard it was an axiom” (#.) I expressly stated the sense in 
which I used this term “axiom.” “By axioms I mean those 
ampliative truths, which the geometer assumes as indisputable 
and uses as first principles ” (v. 56). Now, in all the geometrical 
treatises I have ever happened to see, the triangularity of tri- 
laterals is treated as an axiom; for it is assumed as true, without 
any ptofession of proof: nor indeed has Mr. Stephen himself pro- 
fessed to deduce it syllogistically from geometrical premises. 
Supposing, indeed, all this were otherwise, any acknowledged 
axiom would substantially serve my purpose; but Mr. Stephen 
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himself is quite content to accept this as an axiom, for the purpose 
of joining issue on the present controversy. 

In one fundamental particular he agrees with me. He holds 
it to be cognizable as certain (p. 59), that this axiom is no less 
true in the region of Sirius than in the streets of London.* And 
he considers that this immeasurably extending proposition can be 
established on the exclusive basis of experience. His argument 
consists of ‘two successive steps, which I think he ought to hgve 
distinguished from each other more carefully than he has done. 

Firstly, in his view, it is exclusively by experience we know 
that space is “an enormous expanse or cavity, in which,” all the 
heavenly bodies “are contained” (p. 52). “Our eyes tell us that 
Sirius is included in the vast vault which we call space” (p. 59). 
I will admit this proposition for argument’s sake, though I could 
not admit it otherwise. I admit it for argument’s sake: because 
the real issue between Mr. Stephen and myself is to my mind a 
most simple one; and I should be very foolish, therefore, if I mixed 
it up with what is among the darkest of metaphysical questions, the 
nature, origin, and authority of our convictions concerning space. 


It is againgt the second step, therefore, of Mr. Stephen’s argu- . 


ment, that I take my stand. He agrees with me in regarding it as 
a certain truth that, throughout the whole region of trimensurate 
space, all trilaterals are triangular. But he differs from me most 
fundamentally, in that he regards this immeasurably reaching 
proposition as capable of being established on the exclusive ground 
-of experience. In fact, if my readers will study carefully the 
whole argument of his, which extends from p. 58 to the top of 
p. 61, they will see that he purports to establish his proposition by 
a short series of experiments, practised in one room upon “a 
single sheet of paper.” I never in my life happened to light on a 
philosophical statement, which so astounded me as-this; and I 
‘should have insuperable difficulty in supposing that so vigorous a 
thinker could possibly have made it, if the words were not unmis- 
takal: y before my eyes. Surely it is like burning daylight Gf T 
may use his own phrase) to exhibit those obvious and elementary 
considerations, which at once put his statement per emptorily out 
of court. I ought to apologise for gravely expressing so obvious 
a truism as what I have now to express, were it not that Mr. 
Stephen himself has so inexplicably lost sight of it. 

- Aman experiences that which he experiences, and not that 


* In p. 60 Mr. Stephen somowhat limits his acceptance of the axiom. Ho will not 
admit more than that “no one yet has been able to imagine or suggest a way up in which three 
straight lines can be made to cut oach other in more than three places.” But I suppose 
he will concede, that there is no more than an infinitesimal probability of any one 
“ imagining or suggesting ” such a way hereafter; and that his conviction, therefore, of 
the truth of the axiom falls but infinitesimally short of absolute and irreformable 
certitude. Indeed, in p. 59, he says, without reserve, that the axiom is true in the case sf 
6 all possible ” trilatorals, In tho text, then, 1 shall assume this as his opinion. 


- 
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which he does noé experience. He knows directly by experiment, 
that which he has himself experienced; and he knows indirectly 
by experiment that which is reported to him on credible authority 
as having been experienced by somebody else. Now, I need not 
here speak further of “indirect” experiment, because Mr. Stephen 
in no way refers to this as his ground of belief in the triangularity 
of Sirian trilaterals. I will confine myself, then, to the question of 
direct” experiment. 

According to Mr. Stephen, “Dr. Ward’s reasoning seems to 
assume throughout, that the acquisition of knowledge by expe- 
rience must in all cases be a gradual process” (p. 58). But I hold 
no such opinion at all, One single experiment sufficed to show 
me, that I became warmer this morning when I approached the 
fire than I had been a minute before; and: (as Mr. Stephen truly 
says, p. 57), “one steady look is as good as ten thousand looks, for 
the purpose of producing a certainty” that “the sheet of paper 
before me is blue.” One experiment is as good as a hundred, to 
assure me of that which I experience; and a hundred experiments 
are as useless as one, to assure me experimentally of that which I 
do-not experience, But neither Mr. Stephen nor I was ever in 
Sirius; and neither of us therefore has any experience whatever of 
the trilateral objects there existing. He says, indeed (p. 52), that 
we experimentally “learn the characteristics of space, by looking 
at things in it and moving about in it.” Doubtless we may so 
learn the characteristics of that portion of space over which we 
have moved about; but we cannot experimentally learn what we 
‘have never experienced. By walking from Hampstead to High- 
gate,-we can learn experimentally that the view is very pretty all 
the way; but if we wish to learn by direct experiment whether 
the view is equally pretty from Highgate to Holloway, we have no 
resource, except to walk or be otherwise conveyed along that 
particular road. It would indeed be an amazing statement that, 
after having frequently walked from Hampstead to Highgate 
without ever extending our stroll further, we could (by help of one 
sheet of paper) learn experimentally the character of the road from 
Highgate to Holloway. Yet this surely is an exact parallel of Mr. 
Stephen’s doctrine. He learns by experiment the characteristics 
of a certain portion of {space in London or elsewhere, “ by looking 
at things in it and moving about in it” (p. 52); and then “with a 
single sheet of paper” (p. 59) he can learn experimentally—not what 
are the properties of space on that sheet of paper—but what are the 
properties of space at the distance of countless’ millions of miles.”* 

It is plain then, that Mr. Stephen’s argument must be vitiated 
by some extraordinary fallacy; and a moment’s consideration shows 


* An objection may perhaps be thoughtlessly made against the argument of the text, 
on the following goound. “ By arguing from experiment,” it may be said, “ we arrive at 
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what that fallacy is. He is confusing physical experimentation with 
mental experimentation. He proves that Sirian trilaterals are tri- 
angular—not because he has made any experiments in Sirius—but 
‘because he has experimented on the idea of a trilateral, as that idea 
exists in his own mind. Here are his very words (p. 56), though 
not his very italics. “Having seen various lines and triangles 
[trilaterals] we can imagine others, and argue about them as well as 
if they were represented by actual figures drawn upon paper.” 
Here he is assuming that very thesis to be true, of which he is 
purporting to prove that it is false. He confesses, in p. 59, that he 
has required nothing more for his demonstration, than “a single 
triangle and a single sheet of paper.” But if he will reflect for a 
moment, he will seo that he needed for it neither paper nor 
diagram at all; that when once the idea of a “trilateral” has 
entered: his mind, the triangularity of that trilateral becomes a 
self-evident proposition. He says, indeed (p. 64), that “he does 
not understand what I mean,” when I speak of “knowing a pro- 
position by my very conception of its subject ;” and yet there can 
be no better illustration of my meaning, than his own way of 
proving the triangularity of trilaterals, He arrives securely at 
this truth, by merely manipulating his idea of a trilateral. He 
“knows by his very conception” of a trilateral, that it is 
triangular.* 


the knowledge of a vast number of truths, which have not themselves been exporienced. 
I know directly by experiment that certain diamonds are combustible, and I know 
indirectly by experiment that all those are combustible on which the experiment has 
been made; but physical scienco, which is exclusively founded on oxperiment, pro- 
nounces nevertheless that all diamonds without exception are combustible.” 

To this I make the obvious reply, that our knowledge of nature would be confined to 
a more catalogue of past and presont experiments, were it not for one proposition, which 
is the basis of all physical science, and without which the latter could not exist. That 
proposition is (I need hardly say) that “nature proceeds on uniform laws.” It is not 
true that physical science is entirely based on experiment, unless ıt be true that tho 
above-named proposition can bo established by exclusive appeal to experiment. The 
Hegelians, I am told, maintain, that the uniformity of nature is a truth, which experi- 
ment could never suffice to establish, but which is known d prior? as a necessary trath, 
According to the Hegelians, then, physical science is zot entirely based on experiment; 
and on thei? ground there is therefore no meaning whatever in the objection to which I 
am replying. Mr. Mill, however, maintained that the uniformity of nature is cognizable 
with certainty by the exclusive means of experiment. I argued againat this doctrine 
in ii. 313-7, and rejoined on Mr. Mill’s reply in iy. 32-38. Still it remains true no doubt, 
that in Mr. Mill’s viow physical science zs entirely grounded on experiment. But then 
he added expressly, as his argument manifestly required, an essontial qualification. The 
uniformity of nature, he said, “ must be viewed, not as the law of the universe, but of 
that portion of it only which is within the range of our means of sure observation, with a 
reasonable degree of extension to adjacent cases” (Logic, vol. i. p. 108, seventh 
edition). Mr. Mill would be as far as the Hegelians themselves from supposing, that 
any physical fact existing in Sirius could possibly be known to us by the exclusive 
means of experiment. : 

It is true enough that Mr. Mill fell implicitly into the vory same fallacy of which I 
accuse Mr. Stephen, by holding that mathematical truths (though not physical facts) can 
be known by experiment to hold good in “the regions of the fixed stars.” I argued 
against this position of his in ii. 303, and rojoined on his reply in iv. 44-5, But (it 
seems to me) he never expressly contemplated and advocated this proposition, as Mr, 
Stephen has done, 


* What I have said in the toxt may be serviceably illustrated by a paragraph in 
ii. 299, which I here append: “ Necessary truths may be most clearly distinguished from ' 
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Here I will pause for a moment, to rectify a misconception of 
Mi. Stephen’s. I had said that mathematical axioms are “ cog- 
nizable independently of experience; ” and he therein understands 
me to deny (pp. 60, 61) that “sensation is essential to knowledge.” 
Now, considering that this last proposition is a most prominent 
part of the scholastic philosophy, it is not very probable that I 
intended to denyit. My meaning—I should have thought my very 
obvious meaning—was this, Let the conception of a trilateral i 
once find its way into our mind—whether by help of sensation or 
otherwise, is a purely irrelevant inquiry—by means of that very 
conception, we know the triangularity of that trilateral “quite in- 
dependently of experience ;” that is, without experimenting on 
any trilateral whatever. We cannot, by merely thinking of that 


‘flower which we call a rose, discover anything about the shape of 


its leaves ; whereas, on the contrary, we can, by merely thinking of 
that figure which we call a trilateral, discover its triangularity. 

To proceed. My critic lays great stress on the dogma of Tran- 
substantiation, as inconsistent with what I have now been main- 
taining. “What intelligible distinction,” he asks (p. 65), “is it 
possible to draw, between the state of our minds as to the proposi- 
tion ‘two straight lines cannot enclose a space,’ and the proposition 
‘a body cannot be in two places at once?’” In other words—if 
we know, by our very conception of two straight lines, that they 
cannot enclose a space—why is it not equally true, that we know, 
by our very conception of a body, the impossibility of its being 
in two places at once? It would be very inappropriate to the 
occasion, if I had to treat this objection at any length; because 
it is a pure argumentum ad hominem, and has no bearing what- 
ever on the controversy between Mr. Stephen ‘and myself. If it 
were really true that the Catholic Church imposes a dogma in- 
dubitably contradictory to reason, that might be an excellent 
reason why Mr. Stephen should not become a Catholic, or why 
I should apostatize; but it could be no possible reason why 
Mr. Stephen and I should not unite in believing the cog- 


those merely physical, by one simple consideration. Putting aside the propositions of 
psychology, with which we are not here concerned, the philosopher learns experimental 
truths no otherwise than by observing external nature; but he learns self-cvidently 
necessary Vorities by examining Ais own mind. A proposition is discerned to be self- 
evidently necessary whenever, by simply considering the ideas of the subject and 
predicate, one comes to see that there exists betweon them that relation which the pro- 
position expresses. So I judge it self-evidently necessary, that ‘the disobedience of a 
rational creature to his Holy Creators command is morally wrong ;’'that ‘malico and 
mendacity are evil habits;’ that ‘a--b— (a— D-H 1); that‘ ‘all trilateral figures 
are triangular” That these various propositions are not cognized by me as experimental 
truths, 1s manifest (we say) from one simple consideration ; for in forming them I have 
not been over so slightly engaged in observing external nature, but exclusively in 
noting the processes of my own mind. We are not hore to consider the two first of the 
above-recited propositions; but, at all events, as regards mathematical axioms, no one can 
possibly say that they are psychologzcal affirmations. Since, therefore, they are ascer- 
tained by a purely mental process, and yet are not psychological propositions, they 
cannot be experimental truths at al.” 


à 
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nizableness of necessary truth. It so happens, however, that very 
few sentences are here necessary for Mr. Stephen’s refutation ; 
and those few sentences, therefore, may as well be written down. 
They are F. Newman’s sentences, not mine; and they are endorsed 
by F. Franzelin (“De Eucharistid,” p. 155, note), whom many 
Catholics, of whom I am one, account our greatest living theologian. 


“ What do I know,” asks F. Newman, “of substance or matter? Just as 
much as the greatest philosophers ; and that is—nothing at all. . . The 
Catholic doctrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that the 
phenomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain: nor does it say 
that the same phenomena are in several places at once. It deals with what 
no one on earth knows anything about, the material substances themselves.’ 


It is far indeed, then, from being true, that we know, by our very 
conception of a body, the impossibility of its being in different 
places at the same time. On the contrary, we can hardly be said 
to have any conception of “body” at all; that is, of substance as 
distinct from accidents. 

I now take one step further. Not only is Mr. Stephen familiar 
with one idea, which he professes himself not to understand—the 
idea of a proposition being cognizable by our mere conception of 
its subject—but he is familiar also with another idea, which he still 
more energetically repudiates; the idea of necessity. He says 
(p. 59) that his “experiment,” which establishes the triangularity 
of certain trilaterals, “ might readily be so managed as to apply to 
all possible” trilaterals. In other words, he considers himself to 
have shown that a non-triangular trilateral is impossible. Now 
what does he mean by “impossible?” Plainly not merely, that 
there is no being who possesses sufficient power to create such a 
trilateral ; for in his argument he has not ever so distantly ap- 
proached the question, what powerful beings there may be in the 
universe, and what is the degree of power which they may respec- 
tively possess. He evidently means, that a non-triangular tri- 
lateral is a chimeera (to use the Catholic expression) intrinsically 
impossible—a thing external to the sphere of Omnipotence. But 
to say that a non-triangular trilateral is intrinsically impossible, is 
merely to say, in other words, that the triangularity of trilaterals 
is a necessary truth. 

Having landed my critic in this admission, I will now reprint, 
with very slight alterations, his analysis (which is very fairly and 
candidly drawn out) of the reasoning on which I rested my case 
in the Dublin Review. Iwill, at the same time, add the very few 
rejoinders which will be needed, on Mr. Stephen’s replies to those 
arguments. 

FIRST PROPOSITION. 


The phenomenist admits that we can know with certainty the 
triangularity of all earthly trilaterals; but he adds that our mode 
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of obtaining that knowledge is experience and observation. My 
first thesis is merely negative; viz., that these are assuredly not 
the way in which such knowledge has been gained. 

First ARGUMENT: Not one man in a million has observed in 
external nature the fact, that trilaterals are triangular. 

SECOND ARGUMENT: In the enormous majority of instances, 
when the axiom that trilaterals are triangular first becomes known 
to us, it is accepted as an entirely new proposition; as new, and 
yet as being, notwithstanding its novelty, self-evidently true. 

To this last argument, Mr. Stephen replies, that very many 
things, proved only by experience and observation, arc never- 
theless “self-evidently true:” as, for instance, the fact, “that the 
words now under the reader's eye are printed on the page before 
him.” I rejoin very easily. Mr. Stephen himself quotesin p. 56 my 
statement, that by a “self-evident” proposition I mean a proposi- 
tion, “which is known to be true by the mere process of being 
pondered.” The proposition that all trilaterals are triangular, 
becomes known to me by the mere process of being pondered”; 
whereas the proposition that certain words are printed on a page 
now lying before me, certainly does not become known to me by 
the mere process of being pondered, but by the use of my eyes. 


SECOND PROPOSITION. 


The axiom that trilaterals are triangular is known by us as 
necessarily true. 

First ARGUMENT: The axiom is known to be certainly true, by 
the mere-process of being pondered. But that which our faculties 
declare as certain, is infallibly true. Take, then, any trilateral 
which can be formed by Omnipotence itself: we know infallibly 
concerning that trilateral, that it is triangular. Or, in other words, 
it is outside the sphere of Omnipotence to make a, trilateral which 
shall not be triangular. 

SECOND ARGUMENT: The second reason for my second proposi- 
tion is based on that conviction of necessity, which inevitably 
arises in our mind when we contemplate this or any other geo- 
metrical axiom.. We pronounce at once, on the question being 
placed before us, that the triangularity of trilaterals is not simply 
a phenomenon which prevails within the region of our experience, 
but a truth which could not be otherwise, of which Omnipotence 
could not effect the contradictory. J allege this as a fact, of which 
every one must be cognizant who carefully and fairly examines his 
own mind. 

Mr. Stephen replies (p. 57) that “no such conviction of neces- 


* Mr. Stephen objects (p. 56) that “imagining” is not the same as “pondering :” 
well, it is very certainly one particular way of pondering. 
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sity arises in fis mind.” I have already replied, by pressing on his 
notice one conviction which has certainly arisen in his mind, viz., 
that a non-triangular trilateral is impossible. I have argued from 
his context, that he must mean that such a chimera is intrinsically 
impossible. And I must leave it for him to explain, if he can, the 
difference, between the conviction that a non-triangular trilateral 
is intrinsically impossible, and the conviction that the triangularity 
of trilaterals is a necessary truth. 

The reasoning which I here vary compendiously set forth, will be 
found somewhat amplified, though still briefly expressed, in v. 57-61. 
Nor need I further notice Mr. Stephen’s replies to that reasoning 
(pp. 55-7), because the rejoinder I should make on them is very 
obviously implied in what I have already set forth. I will conclude, 
therefore, this part of my subject, by considering the argument 
which he has drawn, and on which he seems to lay some stress, 
from the serviceableness of maps. “If the possibility of making 
and using maps,” he said in his first paper (p. 52) “is not a fact 
taught by experience, then experience téaches nothing at all.” By 
help of maps “ we can reason about the relation of objects to 
each other, as well as we could if we confined our attention to the 
things themselves, and indeed in many cases much better.” To 
this I answered as follows (v. 52): “This is true within certain 
limits, but surely untrue beyond those limits. Suppose I have 
before me the map of a landed estate in Wales, and know from 
- competent authority that the relative distance and position of the 
various parts are there represented with great accuracy. There 
are many inferences which I can draw from that map more readily 
than ‘if I confined my attention to the things themselves.” True; 
but what inferences? Those, and those only, which have for their 
premises (in addition to the data of the map) mathematical truths. 
Suppose I wished to find out what are the qualities of the soil, or 
what the colour of the neighbouring sea, or whether there is coal 
or precious metal below the surface: of what use would the map 
be to me for such purposes as these? I should be acting very 
absurdly, no doubt, if I sent to Wales to inquire whether through- 
` out the given estate a straight line is the shortest path between two 
points; but I should act no less absurdly if I attempted to discover 
the nature of the soil by arguing from the map. Why does this 
distinction exist? Of course, because mathematical truths differ 
from such other facts as I have mentioned, by being cognizable 
independently of experience.” 

Mr. Stephen thus replies (p. 52, note). “Surely this is not so. 
We can tell from a map much more readily than from actual 
observation, that Italy resembles a boot, or that the Alps and 
Apennines run in certain directions, or that Great Britain and 
Ireland are contiguous islands: but how are these mathematical 
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truths?” Now, I was'speaking of inferences from, as distinct from 
what I called the “data” of, the map; and I was doing so, 
because Mr. Stephen on his side spoke of “reasoning about the 
` relations of objects to each other.” I said that we may learn, by 
` studying a map, not only its data, but also certain inferences from ` 
those data. Before proceeding, however, to the consideration 
of inferences, let us consider the data themselves. Mr. Stephen 
“does not quite understand what the data of a map are.” Yet 
surely the term is intelligible enough. They would be such as the 
following: the shape of the coast or other boundary ; the relative 
positions whether of territories, or towns, or mountains, or lakes; 
the roads which connect places with each other; &c., &c. Let it 
be assumed that we are credibly informed by veracious and com- 
petent eye-witriesses, that such particulars are represented on the 
map with approximate accuracy; and it will then follow, that 
these data of the map are known to us by “indirect” experience 
as approximately correct. Now, the, facts, mentioned by Mr. 
Stephen, that “the Alps and Apennines run in certain directions,” 
and “that Great Britain and Ireland are contiguous islands”— 
these are among the data of the map; and, of course, no one ever 
dreamed of doubting that we may learn them from its study. 
Then as regards [taly’s resemblance to a boot. (1.) We know by 
indirect experience (ie. through the map) that the coast of Italy 
has a certain general shape, which we may place before our 
“‘mind’s eye, and which I will call A. Then (2) we know partly by 
direct and still more by indirect experience, that the boots of civil- 
ized men have a certain general shape, which I will call B. It 
remains, then, to be explained, how we know that shape A resembles 
shape B. I think this may fairly enough be called a geometrical 
truth; for it is merely the truth, that one curve resembles another. 
This, however, is nothing more than a question of words: at all 
_ events, I maintain confidently, that the resemblance of shape A to 
shape B is a self-evidently necessay truth. It is within the sphere 
of Omnipotence to change the shape, either of Italy or of any 
given boot; butitis not within the sphere of Omnipotence to effect, 
that shape A-shall not have a great resemblance to shape B.* 
This is not, however, the kind of proposition which I had in my 
mind, when I spoke of inferences from the map. I was thinking 
of a hundred different inferences, represented by such as the fol- 


* Mr. Stephen mentions in the same connection “the resemblance of a portrait to a 
face ;” and asks whethe: I should call this a mathematical truth. Surely one moment’s 
consideration would have reminded him, that there can be no objective resemblance 
whatever of a portrait to a-face. A portrait is said to be like the original, when it so 
acts on the beholder’s visnal organs, as to summon up in his mind an image resembling 
the original. Tho only possible similarity, then, is not between the original and tho 
portrait, but between the original and the image suggested to a beholder by the portrait. 
For obvious reasons, I do not think such a resemblance as this is at all parallel to the 
resemblance between shape A and shape B. j 
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lowing: “The way from A to B through C is very far longer than 
the way from: A-to B through D.” No doubt we might obtain 
this as an actual datum of the map, by measuring the two distances 
_ with a piece of string; but we shall commonly be able far more: 
quickly (and quite legitimately) to infer it from the data, by help ` 
of geometrical truths. 

On the whole, then, I maintain with perfect confidence that, 
according to the laws of human reason, the triangularity of tri- 
laterals (or any other geometrical axiom) is known to us by 
purely mental experimentation, and is known as necessary. I 
have incidentally summoned into court an adverse witness, in the 
person of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. He himself bases his belief in 
the axiom on an experimentation, which we have seen to be 
purely mental; and (as we have also seen) he says in effect that 
a non-triangular trilateral is intrinsically impossible. But in 
saying that A is intrinsically impossible, we do but say in other 
words that the contradictory of A is a necessary truth. 

Here I conclude my treatment of the two most fundamental 
theses, which are ‘at issue between Mr. Stephen and myself. But 
various questions still remain, by no means unimportant. In the 
first place, he brings against me what I think a most serious 
charge; viz., that, according to my doctrine, man’s possible con- 
ception is a test of possible truth ; that God cannot do what man 
cannot conceive. Then, again, he challenges me to speak more 
expressly than I have hitherto done, on the particular question of 
arithmetical axioms. I will meet these two challenges in a future 
paper, as expressly as I have met in this paper the still more 
serious philosophical accusations which I have now been repel- 
ling. I will take the same opportunity to meet my critic more, 
directly, paragraph by paragraph and point by point, than I was 
able to do before I had completed the general answer to him 
which I have now set forth. It is only by such hand-to-hand 
conflict, that I can convey to my readers my own sense of (what 
J am obliged to call) the utter baselessness and unreasonableness 
of his argument from beginning to end. 

As I am writing in a non-Catholic periodical, I will conclude 
with an explanation, which is not, however, involved one way or 
other in the controversy between Mr. Stephen and myself. It 
may be asked, what is the relation which I believe to exist, be- 
tween the necessary truths on which I havs said so much and the 
One Necessary Being? The answer commonly given by Catholics, 
with which I entirely concur, is that necsssary truths are founded 
on the Nature of God; that they are what they are, because He i 
what He is. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD. 
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SAXON STUDIES. 
IV.—SToNE AND PLARvnk: 


I. 


HERE is a kind of ugliness which is practically invisible. It 
is not ugliness of the grotesque, fascinating, or forcible 
order; its characteristics are negative and probably indescribable. 
It is always tinctured strongly with conventionality, and has a 
mildly depressing effect rather than an actively exasperating one: 
it partakes of the nature of an incubus more than of an irritant. 
It is an ugliness, in short, which, instead of compelling our eyes at 
the same time that it revolts them, simply causes us not to see it. 
There are vast numbers of persons in the world,—good, plain 
persons, with no piquancy or individuality of aspect,—with whom 
we may converse for hours or years, looking straight at them all 
the time, yet never actually seeing them. Their image is formed 
on the physical retina, but the mind’s eye refuses to take note of 
them ; and the consequence is an undefined feeling of dejection; 
expressing itself, perhaps, in a sigh or even an irrepressible 
awh. ‘ 
I think the sombre humour which is apt to settle upon us after 
a little acquaintance with Dresden may be traceable to the invisible 
ugliness, I will not say of its people, but of its houses. They 
curiously elude our observation, even when we strive to fix our 
regards upon them. We walk street after street, with all our 
eyes about us (so we fancy), and yet on reaching home we cannot 
call up the picture of any one among the hundreds of buildings 
by which we have passed. -They are featureless, bare, and neutral- 
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tinted, and present no handle for memory to catch them by. They: 
do not make our nerves prick with anguish and our brows flush, 
as do the palatial residences in New York and elsewhere; a little 
stimulus of that sort once in a while would be healthful. They 
deaden us by communication of their own deadness, and itis a 
mystery how living men built them or can live in them. 

The best way to get at them is to put them side by side with 
houses of our own, and note the differences. These differences 
all begin from the fundamental difference between the Saxon and 
the Anglo-Saxon modes of living. They live in layers, we in rows ; 
and when we have analysed all the issues of this variance, we shall 
have done much towards accounting for things of far greater 
importance. In sorhe respects the Saxons have the advantage of 
us. Our city houses are no better than an array of pigeon-holes 
ranged interminably side by side; the close assemblage of pom- 
pous doorways, each with its little flight of steps, its porch, and its 
twelve feet of area railings, fatigue the eye. There is a constant 
repetition, but no broad uniformity. Moreover, the fact that the 
houses are clothed only in front, and are stark naked behind and 
at the sides, Keeps us in a state of constant nervous apprehension. 
We do our best to see only the brown stone pinafores, and to 
ignore the bare red brick; but the effort is no less futile than it is 
wearisome. The bareness haunts us, until the very pinafores seem 
transparent. : 

Undoubtedly they manage this matter much better in Dresden. 
They are as niggard of their doors as though they were made of 
gold. One door to a frontage of an hundred windows; and instead 
of a joining together of twenty or more short sections of imita- 
tion stone cornice of various designs, here we have a single great 
bulging, rambling, red-tiled roof, covering the whole building; 
with rank upon ‘rank of cdormer-windows and fantastic chimneys 
figuring against the sky. Whatever its failings, at all events, the 
house is coherent and conceivable. It has a back, of course, but 
an honest back, such as’we are not ashamed to look at. Three or 
four of these caravansaries form a block; and there is an absence , 
of fussy detail about them at which-the harassed New Yorker may 
well rejoice. The economy in doors extends itself to door numbers. 
One would suppose that, let them swell their biggest, these would 
remain small enough; but they are rigorously decimated by a free 
application of the alphabet. If the first door in the block is No. 7, 
the next is not No. 8, but No. 7A, and the third No. 7B, and so on up 
toc. High numbers are considered vulgar, but letters may be 
supposed to denote architectural blue blood. 

The doorways are flush with the sidewalk; if there are steps, 
‘they are within the house-line; and the houses never set back 
behind a railing as withus. They seem to have grown since they 
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were first put down, and to have filled out all spare room. The 
larger houses, are built round three sides of a court, with which 
the front door comimunicates. But houses in Dresden are under 
` no restrictions as regards ground-plan. Any geometrical figure is 
good enough for them; and the Royal Palace, already referred to, ~ 
affords them an example of license in this direction which it would 
be hard to- outdo. The crookedness of the streets abets the 
eccentricity; and yet the most extravagant sprawler of them all 
seems more human than our endless repetition of pigeon-holes. 
The houses are built of coarse sandstone, quarried from the 
cliffs of Saxon Switzerland, and brought thence on canal boats. 
The interior is patched here and there with brick, while to the 
outside is applied a thick layer of grey or yellow plaster, whose 
dead surface is sometimes relieved by arabesques and friezes in 
low relief, or perhaps a statuette or two in a shallow niche. This 
facade is from time to time oversmeared with a staring coat of 
paint, causing it to look unnaturally and even violently clean for 
a month or so, but not improving it from an esthetic point of 
view. In the more modern villas, however, which line the approach 
to the Royal Park, the plaster.is generally replaced by a fine kind 
.of stone, dark cream-colour, and better as a building matcrial 
than our American yellow or brown stone. These villas are four- 
square, detached, two-storied structures, each in the midst of its. 
garden, and swrounded by an irreproachable iron railing. The 
roofs are either French or hip, slated and regular; the carriage- 
drive is smoothly paved with a mosaic of black and white; there 
is a fountain on the lawn; a handsome porch, and a balcony full 
of flowers. They more resemble the wooden country seats on the 
outskirts of American cities than anything in England; there is: 
none of the English passion for seclusion and reserve; no impene- 
trable hedges, no ivy screens, nor canopy of foliage. Everything 
is bare, open, and visible, andseems to invite inspection, like a 
handsome immodest woman. We can even look through the plate-- 
glass windows and see the painted ceilings and satin-wood doors. 
But it is to the city houses that we must look for traits essen- 
tially Saxon. Balconies they generally have, fitted to the drawing- 
room windows of the successive Etages, and supported on stone: 
cantalevers. Not always trustworthily supported, however; for 
moisture rots the stone, and the balconies occasionally come down, 
to the destruction of whatever is on them or beneath them. Mean- 
while they are apleasant refuge in summer; we sit chatting, smoking, 
and sipping beer among the flower-pots as the sun goes down, and. 
long after the stars are out. They may even be used as supper rooms 
when the day has been very hot, and the company is not too nume- 5 
rous. If we have lived long in Dresden, it will not discompose us that 
every passer-by in the street may see how our table is furnished. 
- 2P2 
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I. 


Twenty familics sometimes live under one roof; and the same . 
front door serves for all. Through it must pass alike the Prince _ 
on the Bel-etage, the cobbler in the basement, and the seamstress 
who lives in the attic. This is a state of things which deserves 
consideration. A house-door, which is common property, which 
stands agape for any chance wayfarer to peer through—nay, 
whose threshold is no more sacred than the public kerbstone! we 
are democratic in America, but I think the Saxons are in advance 
_ of us here. So faras Ihave observed, New Yorkers and Bostonians 

are as careful of their doors, and as chary of them as is a pretty 
young woman of her teeth and lips. I would as lief share my 
parlour with a stranger, as be liable to meet him on my stairway, 
or to rub shoulders with him over my threshold; especially when 
his right to be there is as good as mine. There is an indelicacy 
about it, as if a dozen or twenty people were all to eat and speak 
through one mouth. The street does not stop outside the house ; 
it eddies into the hall, and forces its dirty current up stairs. True, 
there is another door within, but after we have given up our 
outworks, few people will believe in the genuineness of our inner 
‘defences. The spell of reserve is broken. 

This may be esteemed a fanciful objection to the “Flat” system, . 
which, I see, is gaining favour in America on the score of cheap- 
ness and compactness. If we will be frank to call such establish- 
ments hotels, we may at least escape the evil of growing to believe 
them homes. Home is no less sacred a word than ever, though, 
like other English words nowadays, it is getting to be much 
cesecrated in the appliance; and I fear these common doors, 
standing always ajar, may let escape many delicate beauties and 
refinements whose value is not fanciful, but inestimable. 

To be sure, hall-porters have lately been introduced in the more 
modern and pretentious houses, whose business it is to keep the 

door shut, and only to open it when somebody wishes to come in, 
and not to admit beggars or disreputable persons. Their position 
is nota sinecure. I made the acquaintance of a Dresden hall- 
porter, and observed his proceedings for a whole year. He was a 
small, cringing, hook-nosed man, with thick straight black hair, 
short. black beard, and a ghastly pallor of complexion which no stress 
of circumstances could ever modify. He cultivated that philoso- 
pher’s desideratum, a continual smile, and he was full of becks, 
nods, obeisances, and grimaces. He rose at five in summer, and, I 
believe, not more than an hour later in winter. Why so early, I 
know not; there seemed not much to do besides sweeping out the 
hall, knocking the door-mat against the jamb, and exchanging a 
morning greeting with the char-woman of the house opposite. But 
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he was a married man, and may have had some household jobs of 
his own to attend to. He and his wife lived in two ‘rooms 
adjoining the hall-way, so narrow and close that any respectable 
house-rat would have turned up his nose at them. The porter 
followed some small handicraft or other, whereby to eke out his 
salary; and at odd moments Icouldsee him atthe side window, work- . 
ing away, but ever keeping an eye to the sidewalk for visitors. He 
could lift the door-latch without leaving his seat, by means of a 
wire pulley, and when a denizen of the house approached, the door 
would spring open as if to welcome an old friend, before he could 
lay his hand to the bell handle; but strangers had to ring. In winter, 
I fear the porter had a sour meagre time of it. Besides the extra 
work of clearing away the ice and snow, there was the cold, which 
he could not do away with. But in summer he was happier; he 
wore a striped linen jacket and-a long dirty apron, and was very 
active with his broom, and his street watering-pot. He bad a great 
circle of acquaintances, and his-little hall-room had its fill of visitors 
at all times, He wasa very sink of private information, knew all 
that the housemaids of the various Etages could tell him, and had 
understandings with all the tradesmen’s boys who brought parcels 
for members of the household. Whether there was an escape-pipe 
for this deluge of confidences, mnst have been q question of some 
moment to those who were discussed. 

All at once a baby was born; it looked as if nothing could pre- 
vent its dying instantly ; but it lived, and I dare say is alive now. 
The little porter was as proud of his baby as though there had been 
the germ of a Gocthe in it; he held it constantly in his arms, and 
clucked at it, and dandled it unweariably. All the gossips admired 
it, and the people in the house stopped to smile at it as they passed 
through the hall. I doubt not that various bits of baby-furniture, 
useful or playful, found their way downstairs from the upper floors; 
for babies make even Saxons forget themselves for a moment. No 
doubt, too, any little deficiency of water in the cisterns, or irregu- . 
larity in the gas-lighting, or delay in bringing up letters and visiting 
cards, was condoned for a time. The porter might reasonably have 
wished that the baby should be renewed as often as once every 
four or five months. 

Next to the baby, the porter’s trump card was a gigantic dog, a 
cross between a Newfoundland aud a Saint Bernard. He was as 
big as a Shetland pony, and lay majestically about the hall, or 
stalked lion-like up and down the sidewalk. The chief objection 
to him was that he was aboye keeping himself clean, and had no 
valet to do it for him; and whoever made bold to caress him had 
reason to remember it for the rest of the day. Nevertheless, this 
huge beast slept in the porter's room, filling up all the space un- 
occupied by the porter himself; and, considering that fresh air was 
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rigorously excluded in summer as well as in winter, it was a con- 
stant surprise to me to see the porter appear, moming after morning, 
apparently no worse off than when he went to bed. But I do the 
dog injustice; it was he who suffered and degenerated; why should 
he be forced to share his kennel witha man? There was in him a 
capacity for better things; for when the porter watered: the lawn 
at the back of the house with the garden hose-pipe, the dog would 
rush into the line of the stream and take it point-blank on his 
muzzle, barking and jumping with delight. But the porter never 
took the hint home to himself, nor understood, I suppose, what 
pleasure the dog could find in being wetted. 

The porters bearing towards the various inhabitants of the 
house was accurately graduated in accordance with their elevation 
above the ground floor. With the waifs of the attic he was hail- 
fellow-well-met. Pleasantly affable was his demeanour to the 
respectable families on the third gtage, whose rent did not exceed 
£150 a year. The second floor, at £300, commanded his cordial 
respect and good offices; while speechless, abject reverence, and a 
blue dress-coat with brass buttons, fail to express his state of mind 
towards the six-hundred-pounders of the first landing. This 
behaviour of his was not so much acquired, as an instinct. The 
personality of its recipients had nothing to do with it; were Aga- 
memnon, on the first etage, to change places with Thersites in the 
attic, our porter would slap the king of men on the back at their next 
meeting, and hustle him out of the way of Thersites, when the latter 
‘came down to his carriage. Moreover, if Agamemnon were a Saxon, 
he would not dream of getting indignant at this novel treatment. 

But hall-porters do not strike at the root of. this common-door 
evil; on the contrary, by pruning away the ranker leaves, they 
make the ill weed grow the stronger. The door is still open to 
whomever chooses to enter, and would be just as common, were an 
especial passport from Berlin necessary for every crossing of the 
' threshold. If decency is to be outraged, it is of no real moment 
whether it be done directly or indirectly. There is a vast moral ad- 
vantage in the feeling that our home is our own, from the garden- 
gate to the béd-chamber. Any infringement thereof is a first step 
towards Communism; and I do not believe that a person of refine- 
ment can become accustomed to the “ Flat” system without under- 
going more or less abrasion—or what is worse, hardening—of the 
moral cuticle. Between vertical and horizontalliving there is even 
more of a difference than of a distinction. To sit befween two men 
—one on the right hand, the other on the left—is endurable ; but not 
so the being sandwiched, prone, over one man and undemeath the 
other. We can neither raise our eyes to heaven, nor set our feet 
upon the earth; a human body intercepts us in both directions. Surely 
ons door is not enough for so great an escape as is needed here. ` 
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In these houses people begin to live beneath the level of the pave- 
ment, and thence ascend until scarce a tile intervenes between them 
and heaven, The basement people must take degraded views of 
life. They see only feet and legs and dirty petticoats, and their 
window-panes are spattered with mud from the sidewalk. Living 
up to their necks in earth must considerably impede them in the 
- race, not to speak of the crushing weight of five or six stories 
overhead. If they were deeper down it would not be so bad, for 
there is a mystery about the depths of our mother earth—a blind 
recognition, perhaps, of the interest of buried ages: and we get 
so much from the earth—everything except our souls, let us say, 
—that what concerns her is our concern also. Miners are a fine 
symbol of materialism. They live in the earth—earth is beneath 
their feet, around and above them: no firmament too high to be 
reached with a ladder; many strange things, but none that may 
not be handled ; a world of facts, wherein they stand self-contained 
and gloomily serene. As we, sitting’ indoors, pity the wayfarets 
‘exposed to the inclemency without, so do these miners pity and 
despise us, exposed to the blue and white glare of the bold heavens, 
stared out of countenance by sun and moon, blown by winds ande 
wet with rain. Who can sympathise with the sky? Yet sooner 
or later all must revisit the surface, if only to bé buried there. 

But the grave and taciturn miners, whom we often meet on our 
walks towards Tharandt, with their odd costume and gruff “ Gluck 
auf!” are a very different race from the dwellers in basements. 
These poor creatures, being half in and half out, can claim neither 
heaven nor earth, but are exposed to the wrath of both. The 
feverish damps have entered into their blood, and their sallow 
faces, as they peer up at us from the underground windows, seem 
more clay than flesh. I am, however, able to record one cheerful 
exception, which will help us to take leave of the basements with 
a pleasant savour in our nostrils. It is on the north-eastern corner 
of See and Waisenhausstrasse. Here the sidewalk consists partly of 
a grating, in passing over which a most appetising odour salutes 
us. We glance downwards through a subterranean window, 
where behold two’or three stalwart cooks in white aprons and 
paper caps, frying delectable veal cutlets over a glowing range. 
The window is open at the top, and the spiritual essence of the 
cutlets rises through the aperture to delight our noses. As we 
pause to sniff once more, the fattest of the cooks tips back his 
paper cap and wipes his sweating brow with his warm bare arm. 
Phew! here, at all events, is more flesh than clay. The fat cook’s 
glance meets ours, and we exchange asociable grin. He is chef of 
the Victoria Keller, and we know his cutlets of old. 
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IV. . 

In the houses’ which are only dwelling-houses, the next step 
above the basement is to the Parterre, which is generally raised 
some four or five feet above the sidewalk-level. But the great 
mass of houses in the city are shops in their lower story, and 
attain the heights of gentility only after climbing a flight of stairs. 
There is a subdued mellow splendour about Dresden shops such 
as I have not seen exactly paralleled anywhere else. Perhaps the 
gloom of the narrow streets and the musty drab colour of the 
houses enhance these splendid windows by contrast. But the 
shopkeepers give much time and thought to the artistic arrange- 
ment of their wares; it is a matter which they understand and into 
which they can put their whole souls, and the result does them 
credit. Each window is a picture, with heighth, depth, breadth, 
and chiaro-oscuro all complete : and far more attractive pictures, to - 
most people, than those on the walls of the Gallery. Moreover, 
the details are altered every morning, and at longer intervals there 
is a re-casting of the entire design ; so that the fascination of life 
is added to the other fascinations. And, finally, the shops are so 
immediately accessible that it seems rather easier to go into them 
than not. Our timidity is not daunted by imposing doorways, nor 
is our inertia discouraged by dignified flights of steps and broad 
approaches. Within, we take off our hats, say good morning, and 
feél perfectly at home. However fine the wares may be, we are 
distracted by no grandeur of architecture; and we are waited on 
by attendants, not by ladies and géntlemen. We bid adieu at 
parting, and hardly realise, as we regain the sidewalk, that we 
have actually been shopping at all. 

These are some of the lights of the picture; there are 
shadows—heavy ones! After some deliberation, however, I think 
there will be little use in attempting to reproduce them. Those 
whose lives have been crossed by them will not care to have the 
experienc? icewlled; while the uninitiated can never be brought 
to believe iu their depth and blackness. Be it merely observed, 
therefore, that Dresden shopkeepers are sufficiently inspired with 
a desire to prosper in trade. It may be conjectured that they 
give their minds to their business; certainly the reproach of dis- 
cursive attainments can not be brought against them. Their 
heads, so far as intellectual value is concerned, are about on a par 
with the silver effigies on the thaler which they cherish. I have 
somewhere seen it asserted that the German tradesman is notably 
of a scientific, philosophic, and esthetic turn, and that, in the 
intervals of labour, he snatches up his' volume of Rosencranz, 
Lemcke, Bolzmann, or Goéthe, from the perusal of which the very 
chink of coin will scarcely win him. 

So far as my observation goes, this is a crucl and aet 
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aspersion upon the character ofa guild whose singleness of purpose 
has profoundly impressed me. They do not know what Science 
and Philosophy are. They will not read even a novel, nor yet a 
newspaper, unless it be the Boerse Zeitung. They look at the 
pictures in Kladderadatsch, but do not understand the political 
allusions. Their eyes are dull to the culture and progress of the 
world, and, to all that is above the world, wholly blind. But they 
can spy a bargain through a stone wall, and a thievish advantage 
tbrough the lid of a coffin. Nevertheless, I am of opinion that a 
wider culture might help them to be even more truly themselves 
than they are now. Beautiful as is the untutored earnestness of 
their character to the eye of the psychologist, to the man of the 
world they seem deficient in the breadth and grasp of mind which 
would enable them most effectively to carry out their designs. 
With all'the disposition to steal that an ardent German nature can 
have, they lack the wisdom so to commit their thefts as to 
_ secure the largest and most permanent returns. There is a rugged 
directness in the way they pick our pockets which at first charms 
us by its naivete, but ends with wounding our feelings and lower- 
ing our self-esteem. They take so little trouble to make their lies 
plausible, that we cannot pretend to believe them without blushing. 
It is easy to pay a bill of three times the amount of the original 
charges; but to pay again and again for things which we never 
had, and which it is not even feigned that we ever had, gcts to be 
almost painfully embarrassing. If I lay my purse upon the counter, 
it would evince a delicacy of sentiment in the shopkeeper to wait 
until I had turned away my eyes before taking it. Such a course 
would be to his advantage, besides; for I could then ignore the 
theft, and we could continue our relations with the same frankness 
and cordiality as before, and in due course of time I might let him 
steal my purse again: But openly to transfer it to his till, while I 
am looking straight at it, seems to me tantamount to a wanton 
rupture of our acquaintance. There is originality, there is vigour, 
there is noble simplicity in the act, if you will; but our effete 
civilisation is apt to forget its beauties in shuddering at itg lack 
of clothing. 

This ruggedness is largely fostered, no doubt, by the continual 
shifting of the foreign population. A customer who is here to- 
day and gone foomorrow must evidently be robbed without delay ; 
and it makes little difference how, since there will be another to 
take his place. ‘So demoralising is travel to the places which are 
travelled through! If a permanent colony of philanthropic 
English and Americans would‘establish themselves in Dresden, I 
question not that, in the course of a few years, the whole mercan- 
tale community would be educated into such accomplished thieves 
that they could steal twice as much as now, without creating a 
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tithe of the awkwardness and misunderstanding which at present 
exist. Persons in search of a mission would do well to ponder this 
enterprise. 


v. 


Passing over, then, the darker shadows appertaining to the 
Dresden merchant guild, let us revert to the cheery spectacle of 
the shop windows. The mercers’ are the best off for colour ; they 
sometimes look like giant rosettes, with tints sweetly harmonised. 
There is a bald-headed gentleman on Seestrasse who arranges his 
silks in a fresh combination every morning, and then steps into 
the street and contemplates the effect with side-long glances and 
hands clasped in silent rapture on his shirt-bosom. He forgets 
that his head is hatless—not to mention its hairlessness; he does 
not heed the unsympathetic world-stream, hurrying past; the uni- 
verse is an unstable vision, but the silks are real, are beautiful, are 
tastefully arranged. We cannot withhold our respect from this * 
man. He is as sincere an enthusiast as Luther or Mahomet, and 
no less estimable in his degree. Undoubtedly he is a happier man 
than either, for I never saw him dissatisfied with his work. 

But the windows of the stationers’ shops are more generally at- 
tractive. Here is a world of photographs from life, from still-life, , 
and from art, ancient and modern. There is a sympathy between 
photographs and travelling; they are mathematical functions of 
each other. Dresden photographs are remarkable for their softness 
and delicate tone—qualities which appear to depend in some 
measure upon the atmosphere, but still more, I fancy, upon the 
care and skill wherewith they are “finished” in India ink and 
white. There is a certain Professor Schurig, whose profession 
seems to be making crayon copies of the more famous pictures 
in the Gallery; and these crayons are diligently photographed in 
every gradation of size. The Professor is sometimes very feli- 
citous, but within the last year photographs have been taken from 
the famous originals; and though they appear rough and stained 
and obscure, there is always a gleam of divine expression some- 
where about them, which transcends the art of the most curious 
copyist. Besides these, there are a great many of Goupil’s French 
reproductions, and a whole army of female deities, as well of this 
as of more primitive ages. Itis a singular fact that the wholly 
naked goddesses of ancient mythology look incomparably more 
modest than do the half-clothed divinities of to-day. The reason 
may be that the former were never aware that their unconscious- 
ness would one day be photographed; but what a shame that 
our modern nymphs should labour under so embarrassing a 
disadvantage ! 
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An artistic fruit more native to Dresden is the china-painting, 
of which there are many exhibitions in town. It is all copying- 
work, save for such originality as may belong to an inaccurate 
imitation. Accuracy, indeed, is not aimed at; for even if attained 
in the painting, the subsequent baking would warp it wrong 
again. But the effects produced are marvellously soft, glowing, 
and pure; and such brilliant falsehoods are generally preferred to 
the black-and-white truth of photography. Justly so, perhaps, 
since black-and-white is not the whole truth, and colour is often 
of more significance than form. A new application of this art 
is to copying cartes-de-visite, with better success than might be 
expected. The most satisfactory results are with the faces of old 
people and young children: in the first the furrows and wrinkles 
are guiding-lines to the draughtsman ; in the others there are few 
fixed and definite traits in which to err. But the subtle curves 
and changing yet expressive contours of youth make game of the 
artist’s efforts. The best thing to do with paintings of this kind 
is to inlay them as medallions in ebony and marqueterie cabinets. 
So placed, they look like great jewels, and any minor inaccuracies 
are unnoticeable. 

As for the Dresden—that is, the Meissen porcelain—it is too 
delicate a topic for such rough notes as these. I went to Meissen 
once, and saw it made and painted. I walked up and down long 
cool corridors, and peeped into oblong rooms, where five hundred 
sickly young men are always at work, each repeating for ever his 
especial detail, and never getting a step beyond it. I saw little 
legs and arms and heads and trunks come out perfect from 
separate moulds, and presently build themselves into a pigmy 
man or woman. In another apartment I saw flowers painted so 
rapidly and well, that they seemed to blossom beneath the 
painter’s fingers. No flower-painting surpasses the best work 
of these young fellows—for they almost all are young. They 
apotheosise Watteau, too, making him out a more cunning artist 
than he was. I am speaking of the flat work; the raised flowers 
are hideous, indecent, and soulless. It is no small labour to model 
them, and wonders of skill they are; but what sort of a Franken- 
stein must he have been who first conceived and carried out the 
idea of making them! No flowers grow on his grave, I think ; 
but it would have been a poetical justice to bury him in a heap of 
his own roses. 

The little porcelain people are not so objectionable, except 
when they are made to pose at ease on the precipitous slopes of 
slippery vases. They are much better before baking than after- 
wards, however; for they emerge from the fiery furnace with a 
highly polished surface which is beautiful in itself, but far too 
lustrous to be human. . . . I will not moralise here; but on 
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the whole I wish a bull would get into the Meissen chima-shop 
_and smash everything except the simple flower-painted vases and 
dishes. There is one vase with a flower-wreath round it, which 
seems just to have been dropped there, fresh, fragrant, and dewy 
from some Juliet’s garden—a wreath which should immortalise, 
him who created it. “Ja,” assents our Saxon conductor, “es ist 
ja wunderschoen; but here, best sir, here is what far outdoes 
the nature ; behold it, the pride of our manufactory—a porcelain 
violet, modelled by hand, tinted <o the life, baked, glazed, perfect! 
Verily a masterpiece; and to think that a trumpery, good-for- 
nothing little violet should have inspired a work of art like that! 
Strange—oh, wonderful!” 

It is strange, indeed. However, we are not in Meissen. In 
Dresden is only one legitimate porcelain shop, containing speci- 
mens of all the work produced. After the vases, the things best 
worth studying are a pair of Chinese personages—a lady and 
gentleman—wwho squat cross-legged on porcelain cushions, smiling 
broadly, and hanging their hands as only the Chinese can. We 
jog them a little, and instantly they become alive—they move! 
They wag their grinning heads and stick out their pointed: red 
tongues with a jolly, leering, Chinese impropricty impossible to 
describe. Their hands‘move up and down in a slow ecstacy of 
ineffable Mongolian significance. Really it is an impressive sight: 
—we sce them long afterwards, wagging and leering at us, in our 
dreams. The unanswerable question is, which of the two is the 
more scandalously fascinating ? 

Next to this happy pair, I like an epergne, where three charming 
young women—the Graces, by their costume—embrace a thick 
column which expands above into a dish. A most comfortable 
design; for it always appears to me that Aglaia, Thalia, and 
Euphrosyne have got hold of a round German stove, and are 
warming their pretty little porcelain stomachs against it. None 
of the ancient sculptors have represented them doing anything half 
so cosy and sensible. The notion givesthe group just that touch of 
humour which it requires to be interesting. Beauty, simple and 
severe, should never be attempted in tinted, melodramatic sculp- 
ture such as this: but our Saxon artists can in no wise be brought 
to believe it. They enjoy sentimentality more than fun; and this 
is one reason why their sentimentality is so sickly. 

They succeed better with meerschaum. The goddess Nicotine 
has a fund of good sense, which prompts her, as a general thing, 
to put a smile, either broad or latent, into the carving of her pipes 
and cigar-holders. The material is more beautiful than cither marble 
or porcelain, and is delightful to workin. Aman of leisure, educa- 
tion, and refinement might benefit both himself and the world by 
devoting his whole attention to cutting and polishing meerschauin. 
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There is unlimited field for inventive design, for taste, for R 
for manual skill and delicacy. And’ how pleasant to reflect that 
each pipe, over which we thought and laboured our best, will be- 
come the bosom friend of some genial, appreciative fellow, who 
will discover its good points, and be proud of them and love them. 
For all good smokers are married to their pipe; are sensitive to its 
critics and jealous of its rivals. And when the pipe is worthy of 
affection, it endears itself ever more and more; and though it be 
coloured black with nicotine, is tinged yet more deeply with the 
rich essence of mellow reminiscences and comfortable associations. 

The Viennese do their work well, and perhaps have a special 
knack at it. There was once, in this window which we are now 
contemplating, a Skye terriers head, about the size of a clenched 
fist, with mouth half open and hair on end, which only needed a 
body to begin barking. It was bought by a Scotchman for twelvé 
pounds, which, if the animal was of the true meerschaum breed, 
was dog-cheap. This question of genuinéness, by the way, is one 
which every tyro believes he can settle at a glance. There are, 
he tells you, a few simple and infallible tests, easily learnt and 
readily applied ; he talks about weight, tint, texture, sponginess; 
and assures you that if you are ever par in, only your own care- 
lessness is to blame. 

It is a fallacy from beginning to end. There is no way ‘ot 
“telling” a meerschaum, except to smoke it for at least a year. 
We may amuse ourselves with applying tests, if we like, but they 
will demonstrate only our fatuity. The dealer is as impotent to 
decide as anybody, so far as judgment by inspection goes; unless 
he be,prompted by the maker. But even the maker will be at 
a loss between two pipes, the history of whose making he has for- 
gotten. We might go back still farther, and ascribe the only trust- 
worthy knowledge to the Natolian miner, who digs the clay out of 
the earth. Meerschaum is like woman’s heart—as soft, as light, as 
brittle, and‘as enigmatic, and only time and use‘can prove it true. | 

Pipes are bought chiefly by foreigners; Germans use meer- 
schaum in the form of Aee dono Spitzen,” they call them. 
Spitzen are economical, but not otherwise desirable; they enable 
us to smoke our cigar to the bitter end, but they are an unneces- 
sary and troublesome encumbrance. Nevertheless, they are popu- 
lar, for they colour more evenly and further towards the mouth 
than pipes do, and they are more striking in appearance. But I 
scarcely think they insinuate themselves far into their owners’ secret 
affections; a man of sentiment may have vanity enough to wear 
one in public, but in private he will not be bothered with it. Coarse, 
hard men, devoid of sentiment, and of the fine quality which can 
appreciate the quiet charms of a pipe, are pr ecisely fitted to enjoy 
the ostentation of a Spitze. 
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Tobacco plays so prominent a rôle in a Saxon’s life—so perfumes 
the air and impregnates the lungs—that we are insensibly led to 
discuss it at some length. Probably there are not ten righteous 
men in Dresden who do not smoke or snuff—chewing, luckily, is 
unknown, though I believe the practice originated hereabouts. I 
have often met a hundred men in succession, no one without his 
cigar. Cigar-smoking, it should be observed, is not an expensive 
habit in Dresden; it may be indulged to excess for not more 
than two pounds sterling a year. Half as much will provide three 
not intolerable cigars daily. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind 
that no true-born Saxon ever throws away a cigar, or any part of 
one. He consumes it in instalments, and his pockets and cupboards 
are full of pestilent remnants from half an inch to three inches 
long. A learned Professor, whom I visited occasionally, passed 
his life at a study-desk, every loophole and cranny of which har- 
boured cigar stumps of various ages and sizes. My first supposition 
was that here was an eccentric recluse, whose whim it was to rake 
together this.kind of unsavoury relics. But I presently saw him 
select the most ancient, stalest stump from its hiding place in the 
most cobwebbed cranny, and kindle it into activity with a sulphur 
match. He preferred such resuscitated corpses—an old tobacco- 
vulture, with a morbid craving for carrion ! 

Thissame people smoke Russian cigarettes—the most etherial 
guise under which tobacco presents itself. The variety used is 
Turkish, and is the purest and finest in the world; but so pungent 
that-—except hookahs—the cigarette is the only availakle form for 
it. Ladies smoke these cigarettes, though only the Poles and 
Russians do so publicly—they, indeed, smoke cigars quite as readily, 
and for my own part I much enjoy the spectacle. Not only do they 
appear admirable as regards their dainty manipulation and oscula- 
tion of the weed, but their smoking lends an oriental flavour to the 
scene, whereof tlie fumes of the Latakia are but the material 
emblem. When an English or American lady smokes, she simply 
commits a small impropriety ; but in the mouth of a fair foreigner, 
who has been brought up to know no better, a cigar is a wand to 
conjure up romantic visions and Eastern fantasies. The gentle 
reader will understand me aright, nor seek to put me out of 
countenance by evoking images of coarse, black-pipe-puffing 
Indian squaws and Inshwomen. 

An idiocrasy of Dresden, or perhaps of Germany, is the sausage 

sand smoked-meat shop. It is kept clean as a pin in every part. 
The dressers are glistening white limestone ; the scales and weights 
of polished yellow brass; there are generally one or two panel- 
mirrors, very effective. The razor-keenness of the long bright 
knives; the clear red and white of the “cuts,” and of the com- 
plexions of the female attendants; the piquant odour of the 
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smoke-cured flesh would give a Brahman an appetite. Raw meat 
is not a pleasant sight except to butchers and medical students; 
but when refined by the education of salt and smoke, it becomes 
highly companionable. Of the merits of sausage, it would perhaps 
be rash in a foreigner to speak ; every nation has its pet peculiarity, 
which no outsider can criticise without offence. Nothing is more . 
peculiarly national than the German sausage, and perkaps the very 
quality which so endears it to Germans, renders it hard of compre- 
hension by the barbaric mind. The Coat-of-Arms of Dresden has 
been flippantly described as bearing a sausage in its pocket, with 
the motto, “ Es ist mir Wurst.” The people certainly have a way 
of carrying sausage about with them in their pockets—not always 
in their coat-pockets, either—and pulling it out to gnaw upon it, in 
moments of abstraction or ennui; and if a barbarian expresses 
annoyance at the spectacle, they shrug their shoulders scornfully 
and ejaculate, “Es ist mir Wurst!” But the phrase is of very 
various application, and like the American formula, “It don’t pay,” 
is noteworty only as indicating the bed of the popular current of 
thought. 

There are two or three funiture shops about town, containing 
plenty of pretty furniture imported from Berlin, and made chiefly 
after French designs. But in spite of its prettiness, there is nothing 
sincere or satisfactory in the making of it. The chairs and sofas 
are never comfortable; the tables, sideboards, and cabinets are 
never solid, though always warranted to be so. A superficial 
acquaintance with such furniture predisposes us in its favour; 
but ripening familiarity breeds contempt. Our fine friends wear 
out; their gay feathers ornament nothing substantial; they are 
loose in the joints and warped in the back. In the day of auction . 
they are found wanting. On the whole, I think this Dresden or 
Berlin furniture is the most worthless that’ is anywhere manu- 
factured. Compared with the massive and rich simplicity of the 
best American furniture, it shows like a charlatan beside a 
gentleman ; nor is its case much bettered by contrast with English 
work. A Saxon feels none of the pleasure which we feel in know- 
ing that what pretends te be ebony, or mahogany, or cloth of gold, 
is such, to the backbone. A solid mahogany dining-table would 
take away his appetite as often as he sat down to dinner.. Itisa 
fine show from cheap materials that yields him most unmixed 
satisfaction; and so the Saxons are happy in their furniture. 
What I have said is in reference only to the best and most 
expensive upholstery, such as adoyns the villas on the Biirgewiese. 
The ordinary houses are fitted up with a kind of goods which is, 
perhaps, preferable; for though to the full as badly made as the 
fine sort, it does not so belie itself by any attempt at outward 
embellishment. 
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Some people sce a charm in ald curiosity-shops, but they 
remind me of the artfully constructed cripples and sufferers from 
painted ulcers, whose simulated woe is often obtruded upon 
innocent travellers. It is conceivable that a vast deal of anti- 
quated trash should exist, which its owners would gladly be rid 
of; but that age and worthlessnes should enhance value is a 
circumstance requiring explanation. I never saw a beautiful 
thing in a Dresden curiosity-shop, and I think the sweepings of 
two or three old-fashioned attics would outshine and outvalue thé 
richest of them. They are hidden artfully away in gloomy alleys 
and back streets; their windows are dusty, their ceilings stained, 
their floors creaky, their corners dark; their rubbish is heaped 
disorderly. together, with a coarse attempt at dramatic effect. 
The dealer is dressed in a correspondingly shabby costume, and 
cultivates an aspect of dishevelled squalor. I should suppose that 
the business largely depends for success upon the philosophic 
principle of the grab-bag at fairs. In such a mass of plunder we 
cannot help believing in a leaven, however small, of something 
really valuable; some pearl of price which, by advantage of the 
dealers ignorance, we may obtain for next to ‘nothing. But the 
real lay of the land is quite otherwise. Instead of buying 
invaluable things cheap, we purchase valueless things dear; and - 
as to the dealer’s ignorance—what, in the line of his business, he 
does not know, is decidedly not worth knowing. The tribe is not 
peculiar to Dresden; wherever are travelled flies, there likewise 
spin their webs these curious old spiders. 


VI. 


But let us rise above shops and shopkeepers and see life upon 
the first Etage, where dwell the rich foreigners and the German 
princes. The staircase which helps us thither is probably very 
dark, and darker still the passage to which the inner house-door 
admits us. An artistic stratagem may be intended by this; for, 
indeed, that were a poor parlour which looked not well after 
so dusky, not to say evil-smelling an entrance-way. Evil- 
smelling or not, we must pause to be delivered of an observation 
before opening the parlour-door. In the Anglo-Saxon mind an 
entry is associated with the idea of a staircase; without which it 
seems an anomaly, and we wonder how it manages to dispose 
of itself. In fact, it sprawls about in an unbraced, vacant-minded 
manner, with its doors all on one side, and half-strangled by two 
or three great wardrobes, which also endanger the heads and 
imees of the unwary. This lack of stairs makes itself felt through- 
out the house, which is comparable to a face without a nose or a 
land without a mountain. It is insipid. Our houses are rooms 
grouped round a staircase, and thus gain a flavour and character 
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which distinguish them in the imagination. The different floors, 
each with its separate sphere in the household economy, are 
ordered as naturally as are the organs in the human body. But 
no stairs implies a serious deficiency of moral stimulus. Moreover, 
we are embarrassed by the loss of handles to an extensive family 
of remarks, “Go down stairs,” “Run up stairs,” “Come down 
to breakfast,” “The baby is on the stairs!”—these and many 
more such expressions must be simply dropped out of.existence. 
It is startling, too, to reflect that the kitchen stands as high as the 
parlour, and that the parlour is no less out of the way than the 
bedchamber. We can roll a marble back and forth from one end 
of the house to the other. 

Meantime we will open the ‘parlour-door. Like all German 
doors, it opens in the middle, the left half being usually bolted 
to the floor, and only the right opened and shut. There are 
several advantages over our system in this arrangement. The 
doors are less obtrusive. They open with only half as much of a 
sweep and a flourish, and stand ajar without standing in the way. 
They are the next best things to curtains: for interior doors are 
all more or less a relic of barbarism, and latches and locks delay 
the entrance of the millennium. Heaven has its gates, it is true, 
but those once passed, we shall find none in the heavenly mansions: 
whereas Hell is doubtless as full of bolted doors as of ‘burglars. 

Dresden doors, to tell the truth, are almost too yielding for this 
sinful age. They have a strong bent towards warping. The 
bolts will not shoot, nor the latches catch, and the door is con- 
stantly springing open in a generous, free-hearted way, as much 
as to exclaim, “ Look through me, everybody! I have nothing to 
conceal!” In Heaven, in summer, or in solitude, this vivacity is a 
charming trait, but at other times it may be annoying. It is 
partly compensated by the crevice underneath the door being 
ordinarily so wide that letters and newspapers, and even ‘slender 
volumes, sometimes, may be slipped through without disturbing 
the hardly-won attachment of the latch. ‘But in the common 
event of a sudden gust of wind, all the doors in the house jump 
open at once, as though a.dozen ghostly intruders had forced a 
preconcerted entrance. The latches, by the way, turn by handles 
instead of round knobs; a trifle, but one of those which lend a 
foreign flavour. 

The latch gives way, then, and behold the parlour! There is a 
tall square white stove—a permanent feature in all the rooms— 
drawn up in one corner like the ghost of a family chimney. In 
the adjoining angle the centre-table is pinning the stiff-backed 
sofa against the wall, and four rungless chairs are solemnly 
watching the operation. There are flower-stands in the slimly 
curtained windows, and the pallid walls are enriched with half- 
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a-dozen lithographic portraits of the Royal Family, and a large 
engraving of Scliiller at Weimar. In another place there is an 
eruption of small round black-rimmed daguerreotypes and photo 
graphs of dead or departed relatives—a singularly unattractive 
collection. Neither these nor the larger pictures are hung; they 
have apparently broken out of the wall in consequence of the 
. diseased condition of the house, and the breaking-out has not 
taken place in an even or orderly manner; the frames are all more 
or less awry, and there is no balancing of one against another. 
Between the windows is a mirror reaching nearly from floor to 
ceiling ; but instead of being one sheet of glass, it consists of three 
or four sections, the line of junction generally contriving to maintain 
the same level as our line of sight. The floor is of bare boards 
painted brownish yellow and polished; or, in the newer houses, 
it is parqueted, and waxed, so that it reflects the ceiling, and is 
perilous to walk on. It is seldom left wholly bare, however, 
unless in the heat of summer; the expanse is tempered with rugs, 
a large one beneath the table, and smaller satellites in various 
parts of the room. The banishment of full-grown carpets is by > 
no means an unmitigated blunder. The polished floor commu- 
nicates a sort of dignity to the legs of the chairs and tables, and 
puts us in mind of French genre pictures. If there is dirt any- 
where, it is immediately visible; and the rugs can be thrashed 
every day without disordering anything. In winter a fox or 
bear-skin remedies the coldness of bare boards which .summer 
renders a luxury. Our partiality for, Aubussons, fitting snug to 
the wainscot, is perhaps a prejudice; there may be no more 
reason for them than for tapestry. Nevertheless, the foot 
naturally loves to be pressed on softness, and requires artificial 
training to walk on slipperiness. Turf is a good precedent for 
carpets, and in discarding them we lose in home-comfort what we 
gain in hygiene and elegance. 

The windows open on hinges in the same manner ds the doors. 
` It is a pleasant, antique fashion: this is the kind of casements 
from which the ladies of the Middle Ages were wont to’ converse 
with their lovers. They could never have pushed up our modern 
window, with its uneven grogves and rough-running cords, nor 
eloped through it with any grace and dignity. Moreover, nothing 
is less picturesque than an open window of the modern style ; 
whereas the old casement, standing ajar, forms a picture by itself. 
In winter a supplementary window is. fitted outside the original 
one, with the good effect of excluding noise as well as cold air. 
When the north winds blow these exterior fixtures are severely 
shaken, and from street to street, as the gale rises, we hear the 
slamming together of loose sashes, there being a fine for any 
-window left open during a storm. A praiseworthy regulation, 
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since if the Saas be broken and fall into the street it is liable to 
shear off people’s fingers and noses; and a couple of years ago, as 
a man was pointing out to another: ‘the road to the railway-station, 
he suddenly found himself without his hand. A piece of window- 
pane from the third story of a neyenbouring house had cleanly 
amputated it at the wrist. 

It is the mark of a civilised people to pay even more attention 
to their bodily comfort at night than during the day. Sleep is a 
mystery which still awaits. explanation ; but wè know it to be the 
condition of visions which-sometimes have a vital influence over 
our lives. In those visions the veil of the freewill is drawn aside, 
‘and our naked, unregenerate self. stands revealed before our eyes. 
Pure, upright, and moral though we may be, in-sleep we are liable to 
commit such crimes as the very Police News would fear-to illustrate. 

Surely, then, it were wise to make ourselves as comfortable in 
bed as possible, for physical unease communicates itself- to the 
spirit, and a cramped position of the legs increases the activity 
within us of original sin. It is nearly a miracle, from this point of 
view, that all Germany is not given over to the Evil One. If their 
beds were a third-part so comfortable as an ordinary coffin, there 
-would be comparatively no ground for complaint. But the coffin 
is better in every respect, anda dead Saxon'sleeps vastly easier 
than a live one. Were men like jack-knives, they might contrive 
to fit six-feet of stature into four feet of bed-room; and, perhaps, 
to lie unmoved beneath an overgrown feather ‘pillow, which com- 
bines in itself the functions of sheet, blanket, and counterpane. It 
is imponderable—that pillow ; a sort of ghost of a mattress, but so- 
hot as to suggest anything but-a celestial origin. What are we- 
to think of a people-who put up with. this sort of thing from year's 
‘end. to year’s end? Can we expect from them gentleness and 
refinement—an appreciation of fine shadings—a discriminating 
touch? Can such a people be supposed capable -of -distinguishing 
between lying and discretion,- between science.and quackery, 
between philosophy and charlatanry;- between war and brutality, 
or even. between. statesmanship and bullying? .. -They-cannot tell 
why respect ‘is due to women ;'they-are a-mingling of the animal 
with the machine ; and-I believe-the Survival-of-the-fittest Law 
to be a!libel on their Gothic ancestry. -. an 

-Sofwe- merely pass through the. bedaa most desolate 
and’ cheerless spot in the house—and. are glad to find ourselves in 
the passage-way.once more. -The kitchen-door'is ajar, and we 
may look in ifwe like ; though, except the white-china range, there 
is nothing there describably novel.. An English cook might find 
some difficulty»in broiling a steak; but the arrangements are well 
suited to Saxon needs. ‘To be a thorough German cook requires 
only a callous conscience, a cold heart, a confused head, coarse 
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hands, and plenty of grease. If, therefore, the other arts and 
sciences, should ever pall upon them, one half the nation might very 
successfully cater to the palates of the other half. Some of the 
hotels have French cooks, or German cooks French-trained; but 
the people accept them as they accept knives and forks to eat 
with ; not because they appreciate them, but because they are the 
fashion. 

The best virtue of these Etages shows itself when they are 
thrown open for aball. The long suite of rooms, merging vista- 
like into one another, appears palatial. The smooth floors seem 
made to dance upon. The only dissatisfied people are those who 
live on the Etage below; and even they may be conciliated by an 
invitation. The Saxons are much given to dancing, and may 
possibly have built their houses so as best to indulge their inclina- 
tion. It seems a barren use to put a home to, but, on the other 
hand, it isno bad expedient for disguising the ugly fact of Saxon 
homelessness. 

Vi. 

` There are certain features of the Saxon household, upon which I 
have no disposition to enlarge, and which I shall pass by in silence. 
Special diseases should be left to the treatment of special 
physicians, and let us trust that, in the progress of the water-cure 
arid of the sense of decency, they may be alleviated. Meanwhile 
we must pass through the second and third Etages, which are 
poor relations of the first, with nothing original about them,—and 
take our final observations in the attic. 

Unquestionably this is the most attractive part of the house, 
whether viewed from without or from within. The very incon- 
veniences are an enticement. Here we are next-door neighbours 
to the clouds; and if we look down from our dormer-window to 
the street,—we may be so straitened as scarcely to be able to pay 
our ten pounds of rent, yet cannot we repress a feeling of superi- 
ority to those absurd little people crawling to and fro beneath us. 
By dint of our commanding outlook, we become to a certain extent 
prophets of the future. We can see the coming event while yet 
it is afar, and can predict what will happen.to a man on his way 
from his house-door to his office. Prophecy is easy, if only our 
views of life are lofty enough; and its exercise creates an agree- ` 
able glow of power. What can be more pleasing than to watch , 
twò persons running along two sides of a corner, and to foresee 
what they cannot—that there will be a collision at the apex? 
Courage is easy too, and charity; and in general our moral and 
intellectual capacity is indefinitely enlarged. We appropriate the 
stature of the building, and become giants sixty or seventy feet 
high, able to straddle the Alt Markt and vault, the Cathedral. 
We perceive the littleness and the vanity of man—the not-our- 
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selves which eternally makes for gain. We are broadly critical, 
and marvel at the narrow-mindedness of people who cannot see 
through stone walls, nor five minutes ahead. We smile compas- 
sionately at yonder stranger, who positively cannot find his way 
to the American Bank. But shall we, in descending to the street, 
descend likewise to the level of intelligence of those who walk 
there? Heaven forbid! Yet if so it be, let us henceforward for- 
swear the staircase, and make our promenades over the roof-tops, 
with only the crows, the cats, and the chimney-sweeps for company. 

I must assume that everybody has felt the fascination of an 
attic, for it is beyond my skill to reproduce it. It depends in 
great measure upon the refreshing unconventionality of the 
ceilings, which do not hesitate to make ‘advances to the walls, 
and sometimes stoop to acquaintance even with the floors. These 
eccentricities are a death-blow to the maintenance of any down- 
stairs formality and stiffness; we must be free, good-humoured, 
and accommodating in our behaviour, nor hold our heads too 
erect, lest they catch a rap from the rafters. It is strange how 
soon this sort of restraint and inconvenience impresses itself upon 
our affections; perhaps on the same principle that we are said 
to love best those who make the greatest demands upon us. The 
place is full of makeshifts and compromises, which may be bad 
things in conduct, but in housekeeping are delightful. The mind 
and character, being met by constraints upon all sides, leave their 
counter-impression in the more unmistakable colours. The room 
grows human a hundred times faster than if it were square and 
ten feet high. 

Moreover, attic-life is so, condensed, that it must needs appear 
rich and idiomatic. And it is original because it is poor, and’ 
poverty cannot afford to be in the fashion. Poets are fabled to- 
live in attics, because they cannot pay for grander lodgings; but 
I suspect there are better reasons for it; and certainly we often. 
have cause to regret their better fortune; for the songs they sing 
on the Bel-étage are seldom so sweet and pure as those that 
sounded above the eaves, though doubtless far more ornate, 
ponderous, and regularly proportioned. 

These Dresden attics are a city by themselves, and doubtless 
there is a kind of Freemasonry between the inhabitants. There 
are often two or three stories above the eaves, and it would 
hardly be too much to say that half the city population have 
their homes there. If the rich people knew what was to their 
advantage, they would gladly exchange lodgings with these 
Arabs of the roof. It is the roofs that redeem the houses from 
the charge of nothingness. They are the nonconformists, rich in 
individuality and warm in colour, uneven as a tarpaulin flung 
over a pile of luggage, rambling, sloping, cornered, full of lights 
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and shadows. The dormer-windows are of inexhaustible interest, 
jutting out of the mother-roof like baby houses taking a first look 
at the world. Doves roost on the little gable, and occasionally 
perch among the flower-pots on the window-sill. Now comes a 
young girl, to water the plants and complete the picture—one 
which Hendschel’s pencil has inimitably drawn. She pauses a 
moment to watch, with a half-smile, the courtship of two pigeons 
on the eaves-pipe; a blush gradually steals over her lovely face, 
for that canary, warbling in its little wooden cage at her ear, is 
perhaps reminding her of a certain maiden love-passage of her 
own last evening, when her sweet lips made some lucky fellow’ 
the happiest man in the world. How tenderly the morning sun- 
shine brightens on her fair hair and virginal figure! How lovingly 
that green vine droops over head, and how rich is the perfume of 
that verbena ! 

I should not have ventured upon this outburst, had it not been 
for that sketch of Hendschel’s, which stood before me as I wrote. 
The responsibility is his; I should never dare create such a face 
as that and call it German. Being ready-created, however, I am 
well content to believe it true, though the women I have seen 
in dormer-windows were invariably homely, and engaged in no 
more poetic occupation than sewing, or hanging out clothes, or 
screaming something to their gossip in the gable opposite. On 
rare occasions I have seen a cat steal along the tiles, harassed, 
meagre, with painfully suspicious eye, pausing ever and anon to 
peer and snuff and wave its tail. I suppose she was sparrow- 
hunting; but cats are the very scarcest wild-fowl in Dresden. 
They are an exponent of another kind of civilisation than any 
which Saxons will attain. They aie pariahs among this people— 
no one sympathises with them or understands them. The dogs 
have ousted them perhaps; and certainly there is more of the cur 
than of the cat in the Saxon character. 

Dormer-windows exist in other places besides Saxony, but the 
eye-windows are, so far as I know, a peculiarly German institution. 
It shows a, grotesque kind of humour to invent such things. They 
are single panes, about a foot square, standing upright in the 
body of ‘the roof, which curves over them like a sleepy eyelid. 
and broadens like a fat cheek below. The life-likeness is often 
enhanced by various ingenious additions; and a couple of such 
windows, with a chimney between, give the house a curiously 
human aspect. The effect is not carried out in the body of the 
building; but, in fact, all the vitality of the house is concentrated 
in the top part of it, as if it rose up from below, like oxygen 
bubbles, and collected beneath the roof. The basement is torpid, 
the middle floors are stiff and taciturn, but the attics draw the 
very breath of life. 
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VIL. 

There is a class of citizens in Dresden whose home is even 
higher than the attics; who dispute the ridge-pole with the crows, 
the pigeons, and the cats; buf who, though occupying the most 
elevated position in the city, above even the heads of the King | 
and his council, are outdone by none in humbleness of demeanour, 
and sadness of attire. They are clothed from head to foot in jetty 
black; and, as though this were not enough, they smear their 
countenances with an application of the same joyless hue. Bare- 
footed are they, and walk the streets, when they descend thither, 
with folded arms and downcast eyes, as if their very glance, 
not to mention their touch, might chance-to soil the immacu- 
lateness of somebody’s shirt-bosom. Nevertheless their complete 
blackness gives a strange force to their appearance—a condensa- 
tion of meaning, so to speak, of the very darkest import. They 
are an embodied lesson to mankind. People of one colour—of 
one consistent idea, however gloomy—are sure to be more re- 
marked in the world than the gayest of piebalds. 

This singular tribe never appears to have any interests or sym- 
pathies in common with humanity. Never are they seen convers- 
ing with a friend; and as to sweethearts and wives—good 
heavens! the thing-is inconceivable. A species of awe invests 
them; in the most turbulent crowd their persons would be 
respected, and a pathway would be cleared for them whither- 
soever.they might choose to pursue it. But they are seldom 
seen on earth: their abode is in the upper air. In the early 
morning, when most men are asleep, we may see their lonely 
figures far aloft, silhouetted against the pale tints of the sky, and 
gilded perchance by the first rays of the day’s sunshine. What 
are they doing there at such an hour? Are they priests of an 
unknown religion, bound by dark vows to this sable garb and 
these mysterious rites? Mark yonder crazy anchorite—with what 
weird agility he clambers to the top of that tall chimney, and 
stands with the sleeping city at his feet, himself the blackest 
object in it—a blot against the pure heavens. Does he not look 
rather like the Devil, setting his foot upon the conquered world? 
Can it be that, under the impression that they are merely a useful 
and harmless, albeit personally unprepossessing order of the com- 
munity, mankind may have been harbouring in its midst a 
deputation from the kingdom of darkness. 

What is, that creature doing on that chimney? He.seems to 
have a rope coiled round his arm; now he unwinds it, and lets 
it slip rapidly down the chimney’s throat, till it must have reached 
the house’s deepest entrails. Is there anything below which he 
wants to catch? See how he jerks the rope up and down, and 
how curiously he peers into the sooty hole. His motions remind 
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us vividly of a fisherman bobbing for eels. Is this the devil, bobbing 
for a human soul? What bait does he use ?—not worms, surely : 
more probably it is a deed of mortgage; or, perhaps, the good 
name of a young woman. Ah! was not that a bite? yes, he has 
caught it at last—whatever it is; and, mercy on us! with what 
an ugly eagerness does he haul his booty up. If only it would 
come unhooked; and, after the experience of this one mortal 
peril, have a chance to be wiser for the future! but that is not to 
be: the black fisherman is even now stooping to grasp his prey. 
Let us veil our eyes from the ghastly spectacle of its last struggles. 
Heaven grant that ugly hook never come dangling down into 
our own fireside circle ! 

Nay, but this gloomy fantasy is unworthy our common sense ; 
in fact, it was only the last traces of a nightmare from which, at 
this early hour, our brain had not entirely freed itself. Yonder is 
no devil, but, as we read him now, some eccentric misanthrope, 
who vents his spite against the race by plucking defilement from 
the very flame which makes the household hearth bright—or 
would do so, were there no china stove in the way. He likewise 
finds a pleasure in making himself hideous with the soot from other 
people’s chimneys, and thus rendering his aspect a perpetual silent 
reminder to them of their inward depravity. He takes a grim 
delight in their avoidance of him—he smiles to see them recoil 
from the contact of his garments; a little introspection, he thinks, 
would reveal to them a blackness more foul than that which dis- 
figures him. He may be black-hearted, too,—he does not deny it; 
but at all events he hesitates not to conform the external to’ the 
interior man. Nobody can call him hypocrite. He is proud of his 
sooty brow, and shares the Indian’s-contempt for the Pale-face. 

But, once more, have we reached the deepest solution of the 
problem? May not this questionable shape be a secret benefactor 
of his species? Ishe not a philanthropist of such large charity 
that he is willing to be loathsome in men’s sight for the sake of 
relieving them of the’ results of their misdeeds; willing to sacrifice 
his own good name and social advantages in the attempt to clear 
a passage of communication between his brethren’s homes and 
heaven? True, he would, in this case, like other philanthropists, 
lay himself open to misconstruction, if not to ridicule ; for persons 
who take advantage of chimneys to seek the sky are commonly 
looked upon as anything but proper objects of benevolence. 
Nevertheless, if our sooty friend be neither philanthropist, mis- . 
anthropist, nor devil, what, in the name of common sense, is he? 
Well,—but it is not every man who can be mistaken even for these. 
things; and should he, at last, turn ont to be nothing better than a 
chimney-sweep, he may justly console himself with that reflection 
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THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER ON ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL VESTMENTS. 


“ De sacris autem hae sit una 
sententia, ut consercertur,” 
CroERo, de Legibus. 

S I had the good fortune to be present. at the delivery of 

. Dean Stanley’s address at Sion College on Ecclesiastical 
Vestments, but am unable to accept his statements as matter of 
scholarship, or his inferences from those statements as matter of 
practical action, I am induced to set down in somewhat more 
orderly form certain exceptions which I took at the time to the 
premises of his argument; verifying by collation what I then ad- 
duced from memory. : 

. One point of agreement we have at starting. It is quite true 
that the Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Christian Church are of 
lay origm, and were not originally invented or imposed as a 
specific and official costume. No liturgical scholar of repute has 
questioned this fact for more than two hundred years. But it is 
not possible to build any imposing structure on so narrow.a basis 
as this; because it is patent to all scholars that the same fact holds 
good of every official dress worn by Europeans, with the two ex- 
ceptions of the uniform of the Papal Guard, invented by Michael 
Angelo, and the Court costume of the First Empire, said to have 
been devised by Napoleon I. In all other cases, uniforms and 
costumes have first grown naturally, and then stopped still when 
other fashions changed. We have several examples of such sur- 
vivals here in England. Our Lancer uniform is simply a Polish 
national dress ; our Hussar, a Hungarian one. ‘The scarlet and 
gold of an infantry officer’s jacket is but the relic of the ordinary 
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dress of gentlemen i in the seventeenth century, of which another 
survival exists in the picturesque attire of the children of thé 
Chapel Royal. In abrupt contrast to this bright raiment appears 
the Quaker costume, which, in its turn, is but a slight modification 
of the garb worn, at the era of the Revolution, by sober and un- 
pretending citizens, who did not attempt to ruffle in the attire of 
Court gallants. None of these dresses had any distinctive meaning 
when they were first adopted, except so far as some of them were 
the habitual vesture of the warrior class, and so naturally came at - 
last to.be exclusively military. That is, they were differentiated in 
the course of time, and by restriction to one special use. Similarly, 
the Dean of Westminster's University D.D. hood, the manifold 
capes of his coachman’s winter overcoat, and the cowl of a Fran- ' 
ciscan friar, are in their first origin one and the same garment. 
Nevertheless, any interchange of them for no better reason would 
be thought a little unseemly, and the Dean in the pulpit, with either 
the second or third article upon his shoulders, would be as much 
the object of unfavourable remark as his coachman if driving pub- 
licly in the attire of an Oxford Don. 

So again, the royal sceptre of Great Britain is the symbol of a 
mighty empire and of a widely extended civilization. It has been 
the custom to validate Acts of Parliament by the Sovereign touch- 
ing them with this golden and jewelled rod of kingship. Alas, 
in its first origin, it is a mere walking-stick, intended to support 
the tottering steps of some tribal patriarch, and thus claims kindred 
with the silver-headed cane borne at a graceful slope over the 
back of a carriage by a London footman: Butthe lord-in-waiting 
who should, on this account, offer his Sovereign a footman’s stick 
instead of the sceptre on some great occasion of state, would not 
win golden opinions, any more than if-he should appear himself in 
his place in the Upper House, at a public solemnity, in the sow- 
wester and tarpaulin of a bargee, simply because his coronet and 
ermined mantle have no loftier source.. Consideration of these, 
and scores of parallel instances, will show what real weight 
attaches to the ingenious method whereby Dean Stanley has 
endeavoured to show that the Eucharistic vestments are first 
unmeaning, and then ridiculous. His argument would conse- 
quently fall to the ground, even if the antiquarian facts on which 
he builds it be true, a question I shall now proceed to examine. 

At the outset, I must remove one very grave misunderstanding 
likely to arise from the Dean’s method of quotation. 

He cites more than once, and always with apparent agreement, 
the erudite work of the late Mr. Wharton Marriott, Vestiariwn 
Christianum, to the varied learning and admirable tone of which I 
gladly bear testimony. No one could gather from the language 
of the Dean’s address that he and Mr. Marriott differ fundamen- 
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tally on a cardinal point of the whole controversy.: The Dean labours 
to show that there was absolutely no distinction whatever 
between clerical and Jay attire, no difference between the dress 
worn at the common tasks of the day and that put on for worship, 
whereas the whole of Mr. Marriott’s elaborate argument is intended 
to prove that the clergy, at a very remote period indeed, copied 
the official and festival attire of Roman magistrates, and were 
scrupulously careful to employ a special vesture for religious pur- 
poses. His aim was to show. that this vesture almost precisely 
coincided with the Anglican surplice and black stole, as against 
the more elaborate-and.varied Roman altar vestments; but on the 
broad issue of some distinctive garb he is entirely opposed to 
Dean Stanley. The error which vitiates Mr. Marriott’s learned 
and ingenious thesis is that his induction was not wide enough. 
He acted like the survivors of the, old school of classical philology 
amongst ourselves, who have never recognized the discoveries of 
Sanskrit and Zend scholars, and persist in seeking for Greck and. 


‘Latin etyma solely within the dialectic range of Italy and Hellas. 
, Mr. Marriott would have proved his case if there never had been 


ari Eastern Church; ‚bút he allowéd only for Latin usages, and his . 
plea breaks down sehen further evidence is adduced.. 
_ But Dean Stanley-has not duly surveyed even the much 
narrower field he. has entered. The learning of his address is 
what may be conveniently described as of the “Smith’s Dictionary” 
level. Apart from the great inequality of execution inseparable 
from their plan, ‘these’ Dictionaries mostly fail the student when 
he steps for a moment off the beaten track of public school and 
University honour, curriculums.: "To the mah who looks, as I do, 
on Latin with: imcomparably more interest as the language of 
European civil and canon law, and as the tongue in which the 
chronicles and the religion of*mediaval - Europe are written down, 
than as the vehicle of the artificial and exotic, however gracefal and, 
polished, literature of the Augustan age, these meritorious volumes 
teem with disappointments. Look under Gru, and you cannot 
find any reference to Constantine’s edict abolishing the punish- , 
ment’ of crucifixion: look for Zauribolia, incomparably the most 
interesting and symbolical of pagan sacrifices, and you cannot 
find it at all; look for Mithras, and though a meagre account of the 
god is given, it contains no syllable concerning his myth, nor the 
meaning of the group commonly known as Mithraic, albeit that 
sheds important light on certain obscure points of early Gnosticism. 
But the era to which we have to look for information as to the 
usages of primitive Christianity synchronizes exactly with the place 
where these Dictionaries break down, excellent as they are in 
their own limited way, and calls for deeper and more original study. 
The first statement of the Dean’s on which I join issue is that 
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“at the time of the Christian era ”—by which I suppose he means 
the reign of Augustus—“ the same general costume pervaded all 
classes of the Roman Empire, from Palestine to Spain.” I reply 
that such was never the case for a moment. One word might 
have kept the Dean from this grave error—the epithet braccata, 
applied to Gallia Narbonensis by Pomponius Mela,* Pliny,} and 
Juvenal,t because the Celtic trews held their ground there against 
the Roman toga; while at the other extremity of the Empire the 
Phrygian mitre,§ and the Jonic tunic continued for centuries after 
Augustus. Nay, the Greek pallium, perfectly distinct from the 
Latin lacerna, held its place as an article of national attire long 
after the toga had disappeared. What is more noteworthy still, is 
that the distinctively Roman articles of costume, the toga, short 
tunic,|| sagum, and lacerna, not only made no way whatever in 
the Eastern parts of the Empire, where an older civilization than 
that of Rome was in possession, but merely in Gaul, Britain, Dacia, 
Germany, and other places where sheer barbarism confronted the 
legions—but actually the civic costume of the capital did not even 
make its way into general use in Latium itself, to say nothing of 
the Æquian or Hernican mountains. We know pretty accurately 
what the agricultural dress was, which Pliny describes in contra- 
distinction to the toga by the epithet rustie,** to wit, the subucula or 
indusium, a shirt, covered. by the colobium,ft a kind of frock with 
very short sleeves, of which we have still the scarcely altered 
survival in the Benedictine habit, the true representative of the 
old Latin secular dress of the poor. As this habit is quite unlike 
the Eucharistic dress of a Benedictine priest, it is clear they must- 
have a different origin, for the contrast between this garb and the 
toga was as marked as between a smock-frock and a London coat. 
Not merely did the Roman dress proper fail to establish itself, save 
as a mere exotic, in the provinces, where legal colonists and the 
officers of a proconsul’s court might wear it (just as Englishmen 
wear their home dress in India), but it could not hold its ground m 
Rome itself. The story is well-known how already Augustus had to 
issue an edict to prevent the lacerna, a kind of great coat, from 
driving out the toga,{t even on public occasions, and the whole 
vestiary history of the Empire tells us how Oriental fashions, which 
began to creep in as early as Juvenal’s days,§§ little by little. 
expelled the old Roman dress from its first and last home. In 
short, the toga, or specific Roman garb, was forbidden to all 
except Roman citizens up to the Augustan age, and by the time 


* Pomp. Mela. 4, v. 1, + Pliny Hist. Nat. 3. iv. 5. t Juv. Sat. viii. 234. 

§ Pliny Hist. Nat. xxxv. 9. 35; Juv, Sat. vi. 515. i Quint. xi, 3. 8. 

T At Sora in Latium, only sixty miles from Rome, the Greek dress actually survives 
to the present day, and certainly cannot have been introduced in the middle ages, See 
Hare’s " Days near Rome,” ii. 192. ** Pliny vi. 30. 

tt Serv.in Ain, ix. 616. (This word colobium is not in Smith’s “Dictionary of Antiquities)”. 

Tt] Sueton. Aug. 40. §§ Juv, Sat. iin, 66, 67; vi. 145. 
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when the edict of Bassianus, extending citizenship to every muni- 
cipality in the Roman Empire, was published, this specific Roman 
garb had almost’ entirely vanished.. And yet this is exactly the 
epoch which Dean Stanley suggests as'that when the dress, which 
could not maintain its own ground, was eagerly adopted by the 
Christian Church. He is not unaware-of the difficulty thus raised, 
and endeavours to evade 'it in a note, wherein he states that 
“the dress even of the Syrian peasants was substantially the same 
-as that of the Greek or the Roman.” ‘This can hold true only so 
far as that both consisted of a comparatively close-fitting under 
garment, with a looser and flowing robe above it, but the actual 
effect was as different.as those of a Spanish cloak and a Highland 
plaid, severally worn over a jerkin of any kind. The Syrian 
peasant dress, as we trace it in the Bible, and as it appeais in the 
habits of the Shari, depicted on the monunients of Rameses the 
Great,* was nearly identical with the common Arab dress of to day, 
or that of the Turkish mountaineers’ of Anatolia. I need only 
refer to any statue of a Roman in the toga, say that of Augustus 
in the Vatican, to show that it would not be easy to devise two 
costumes more strikingly dissimilar. - 

Now the problem with which we have to TE is this. There 
are seven ancient historical Churches, which’ have possessed a 
continuous life ever since the Nicene era, namely, the Latin, the 
Orthodox Greek, the Syrian, the Coptic; thé Armenian, the Nes- 
torian, and the Georgian. The two former have been parted for a 
thousand years. The five latter have been parted from each other, 
and from the two former, ever since the Council of Chalcedon, in 451. 
Any point on which they are agreed must therefore go back to 
the middle of the fifth century, and, unless there be some record 
of its formal and authoritative introduction, then, must be part of 
their consentaneous tradition from a still earlier time. They all do 
agree in the use of the specific Eucharistic vestments. In some 
cases the uppermost robe is a cloak open -in front, a cope; in 
others, this same cloak, sewn up in front, and put over the head, 
a chasuble. But:in no one instance is any article of this dress in 
the least like anything ever worn by an ancient Roman. In but 
one is there even a superficial likeness (and that only in colour), 
namely, the ald. . But this alb is not what Dean Stanley imagines, 
the subucula, camisia, or shirt; for the alb is linen, it is sweeping, 
it is girded. ‘The camisia was woollen, was short, was not girded. 
The two articles are as unlike as a surplice and a flannel waistcoat. 
I will explain the real origin of these Eucharistic robes later; at 
present I must deal with some more of Dr. Stanley’s curious 
assertions. - One brief paragraph has crowded into it no less than — 


* Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. ii. 396, od. 1854, 
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threé propositions, of which the first simply has no evidence in its 
favour, though it may be conceivably true; the second has just 
evidence enough to create a presumption, though the. opposing 
witness is preponderant ;. ‘while the third is flatly in'the teeth of 
existing evidence. The first is, that there were no churches in St. 
Peter’s time, while those wherein the bishops.of.the third and 
fourth centuries worshipped were not copies:of Jewish or Pagan 
temples, but of town-halls and courts of justice. 

The second. is, that the posture in which these bishops wor- 
shipped was not turning: from the people, like a modem Roman 
priest, but turning towards them from behind the altar, as the , 
prætor faced the court from his tribunal. The third is, that “the 
Eucharist itself was the daily social meal, in which the only 
sacrifice offered was the natural thanksgiving, offered, not by the 
presiding minister, but by all who brought their contributions 
from the kindly fruits of the eax i 

I. There. were five thousand etana in J enian alone 
(Acts iv. 4} within a year after the Ascension. “Multitudes both 
of men and women” (Acts. v, 14) were speedily added to these, 
as well as “a great company of the priests” (Acts vi. 7). Where 
does Dean Stanley suppose these people assembled for worship ? 
No doubt they attended the Temple services (Acts ii. 46); but 
where did they meet for their own special rite of.“ breaking of 
bread, and prayer?” Not “from house to house,” as the A.V. 
translates kar ofxov, but.“ at home,” as the margin more exactly 
turns it; most probably, and as early tradition suggests, in that 
same upper chamber where the Last Supper was celebrated, and 
where the fires of Pentecost descended on the ‘Apostles. This 
chamber may not improbably have been a large room; built 
expressly for letting out to visitors at the Passover, who had no 
households of their own in Jerusalem—an obvious way of earning 
money, not likely to be overlooked by a generation which had 
established exchange-oflices and poultry-shops in the very courts 
of the Temple. It is no more probable that the rapidly-increasing 
Christian body went without special places of assembly during 
the lives of the Apostles, than that St. Peter himself had no gar- 
ment but that “fishers coat,” which the Dean assumes to have 
served him for all vestiary purposes. Does Dr. Stanley suppose 
that a blacksmith or a.chimney-sweep amongst ourselves; if not in 
the very depths of poverty,.has not a change. ‘of. clothes for 
Sundays? We have ample proof in early Church’ history that 
Christians, long before the time -of Constantine, ‘built’ churches, 
often large and handsome, but they. were wrecked whenever 

persecution broke out, and not one survives above ground to give 
` us a clue to their plan. Nevertheless, we have two slight indica- 
tions. The first is a heathen testimony, that of the Pseudo-Lucian, 
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in whose = Philopatris”# the Christian place of asda is 
described as a great room at the top of several flights of stairs, 
and ‘with a richly gilt ceiling, reminding him of ‘the palace of 
Menelaus in the Odyssey.t If this be correct, we may not 
unreasonably conjecture a desire to symbolize the upper chamber 
of Jerusalem. The other hint we get is that in the.“ Apostolical 
Constitutions,”} which tells us that Christian churches were built 
oblong and eastwards. 

This is all we know about sipeitamaneat churches before Con- 
stantine. ‘That he made over several basilicas or courts of justice 
to the Christians, in lieu of the-buildings razed by Diocletian, 
and that these were thenceforward employed as churches, is true 
enough ; but why did he offer these particular edifices as suitable ? 
Sizé was, no doubt, an element in the choice; but there were 
plenty of other large public buildings in Rome and other cities 
besides the law courts, which the State could have better spared. 
Dean Stanley does not suggest any explanation, and yet the 
matter is simple enough. The-.Pagan temples were useless, not 
merely from their recent associations, but by reason of their struc- 
ture, which, roughly speaking, consisted of a colonnade, enclosing 
a very small cella, or shrine..and thus quite unfitted for Christian 
worship. But, by a singular coincidence, the Roman basilica , 
almost exactly reproduced the ground-plan of the Jewish syna- 
gogue (itself intended to symbolize and suggest the Temple for 
which it was a feeder), which had been the cradle of Christian 
teaching. The main divisions of the Temple were four:—(a) The 
Court of the Gentiles; (b) the Court of the Children of Israel; 
(c) the Holy Place, or Court of the Priests; (d) the Holy of Holies, 
-with the Mercy-Seat and Altar of Incense. § 

The Synagogue had (a) an outer vestibule; (b) the lower church, 
with menon one side and women on the other ; (c) a raised platform, 
about the middle, where the pulpit was set up, and whereon stood 
the reader, preacher, and other officials; (d) the Jerusalem end, or 
sanctuary, with the ark containing the Pentateuch, and with a 
seven-branched candlestick, lighted on great festivals. 

The Basilica had (a) an outer vestibule; (6) a large central 
hall, divided by two rows of columns; (c) the suggestum, or raised 
platform, at the upper end of this hall; and (d) the tribune, a 
semicircular apse still higher in elevation, where the preetor’s chair 
was.in the centre, with seats around the curve for his assessors 
and other persons of distinction. ` 

The first two coincidences are deliberate and intentional; the 
third is purely casual, but quite as marked. We have one further 
reason for assuming that motives other than mere convenience 


* Cap. 23. + Odyss. iii, 45, 71. t Apost. Const, ii. 37. § Heb, ix. 4, 
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led to the ready adoption of this form long before Constantine’s 
day. 

The Apocalypse gives many liturgical details of heavenly wor- 
ship, and whether it did but transfer to heaven what Christians 
then habitually practised on earth, or its narrative affected the 
outer forms of service in earthly shrines, certain it is that the de- 
scription of the throne in-heaven, with the twenty-four crowned 
elders on each side round about, and an altar in front before the 
throne,* exactly reproduces the arrangement of a Basilican sanc- 
tuary as we have it practically unaltered in some churches of 
‘Rome, Milan, and Ravenna. The type of all this existed in the 
Mercy-seat of the first Temple, flanked by the cherubim, fronted 
by the altar of incense, and overshadowed by the mysterious 
glory. There is thus a very real chain of connection between 
' the Jewish Temple and the early churches of Christendom. 

I. I shall now consider briefly the -position of the celebrant. 
Here there is, as I have allowed, evidence enough on which to 
rest a presumption in favour of the attitude facing the people 
having been primitive. It is, however, no more than a presump- 
tion. For, in the first place, while the East has shown itself all 
along incomparably more conservative than the West, no Oriental 
communion whatever has so much as a tradition in favour of 
this attitude. Greek, Syrian, Copt, Nestorian, Jacobite, Armenian, 
Georgian, all turn from the people when celebrating. This is 
enough to raise a presumption the other way, that the rite still seen 
in a few Italian Basilicas is not a survival, but.an innovation. The 
evidence of the Catacombs strengthens this view. What they tell 
usis very clear. The vast majority of the ancient altars now, or 
formerly, to be found there, are arcosolia, that is, stone slabs pro- 
jecting slightly from recessed arches in the wall, and built up from 

below, so as to form the tombs of martyrs. There is absolutely no 
possibility of getting behind them, nor even of standing at one 
end, in order to celebrate. The officiant must place himself in 
‘front, with his back to the congregation. Now, unless this had 
been the more usual practice at the very remote date when these 
altars were constructed, there is no reason whatever why the 
Jossores should not have provided for the other attitude, either 
. structurally, or by simply bringing a wooden table into the larger 
chambers. There are only two altars in the whole range of Cata- 
combs (in St. Calixtus and St. Agnes), which allow of the Basilican 
position, and these two are regarded by Mr. Charles Isidore Hemans, 
one of the first living authorities on Roman archeology, as sub- 
sequent to the conversion of Constantine.t Thirdly, I think Dean 


* Rev. iv. 4; vili.3. 
+ Hemans’ “ Ancient Christianity and Sacred Art;” ond also a note in the Rev. Morten 
Shaw's “Lotter on the Position of the Celebrant.” Rivingtons, 1874. 
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Stanley has lost sight of one very significant item in the inquiry, 
namely, that under the Basilican arrangement, there were always 
two congregations, a small one in the apse, consisting of Church 
dignitaries, and a large one in the nave, consisting of laity. Which 
of these was the Basilican attitude meant to accommodate? I was 
enabled to solve that question in 1865, by a careful examination 
of the high altar of the Cathedral of Ravenna. This altar stands 
on a lofty platform, and is reached by two flights of steps, one 
east and the other west. I ascertained that a celebrant facing 
westwards could scarcely, if.at all, see the people, or be seen by 
them, owing to the height of the central shelf for the crucifix and 
candles, while he would be very conveniently placed for a congre- 
gation behind him.’ On the other hand, a celebrant ascending the 
western flight of steps, and facing east, could be readily seen and 
heard by the whole congregation. I saw at once the solution of 
the puzzle. The plain truth is that the Basilican attitude is a 
piece of sheer clerical exclusiveness, shutting out the main body 
of worshippers from their due share in the service, in order to 
accommodate the little knot of canons in the apse. It may be 
compared to the effect which would be produced by celebrating in 
the Lady Chapel of an English cathedral for a clerical assembly, at 
an altar placed back of the high altar in the chancel of the main 
church, and just visible through the eastern arches of the choir. 
The clerical congregation in the Lady Chapel, behind the cele- 
brant, would be able to see and hear properly ; but those in the choir 
would see little, and those in the nave would see nothing. I find, 
that this, which I am satisfied is the true interpretation of the mat- 
ter, has also commended itself independently to a gentleman who 
has lately written on this topic with much learning and judgment.” 
IH. That the Eucharist was not the daily social meal, by which 
I suppose Dean Stanley means the agape or love-feast, will appear 
readily enough from a-few brief citations, The first indication 
we have of this agape, if I do not deceive myself, is the mention 
of the “daily ministration,”t wherein neglect of the Hellenist 
widows led to the appointment of deacons (whom, by-the-by, the 
Dean calls “the first elements of a Christian ministry ;” I should 
have thought myself that the Apostles who ordained them were 
a little earlier in the field) “to serve tables”—that is, not merely 
to distribute alms, but food also. The Apostles declared that such 
was not their work, that they had higher functions to perform ; 
and, yet I have not found any scholar hardy enough to maintain 
that they neither celebrated the Holy Communion themselves, nor 
were even present at it. The next testimony I shall adduce’ is 


* Rev. Morton Shaw: “Letter to the Bishop of Winchester on the position of the Cele- 
brant.” Rivingtons, 1874, pp. 102-4. + Acts vi. 1. 
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that of Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan, which is so very explicit 
on this particular point that I can only suppose the Dean entirely - 
forgot it, or he would not have contradicted it so expressly. 

Pliny says :— 

“ They were wont to assemble before dawn on a set day, and to sing in 
turns (qy. antiphonally ?) a hymn to Christ as God, and to bind themselves 
by a sacrament not to any crime, but not to commit thefts, larcenies, or 
adultery, not to break their promise, not to deny a deposit when cléimed ; 
and when all this was over, their custom was to depart, and to come together 
again to take food, in common, but innocently, which they have ceased to 


do since my edict, "whereby, i in accordance with your conimanids, I forbad 
club-feasts. ’* 


Here, then, the religious meeting for worship T ‘sacrament is 
something apart, and at a different hour, from the common meal ; 
and, moreover, this common meal is abandoned, as a dispensable 
observance, when interfered with by the heathen State. There is 
no word of.abandoning the assembly for prayer. Docs the Dean 
imagine that Christians at the beginning of the second century 
would have discontinued the Holy Eucharist at the bidding of a 
Pagan magistrate? And there are two passages of a later date 
which finally settle the question. Sozomen and Socrates both 
mention an Egyptian custom of not fasting before the Eucharist, 
as a curious variation from general Christian usage, and severally 
word their remarks thus :— 


Aided the Egyptians in many towns ,and villages, contrary to the’ 
common law of all, coming together on the Sabbath evening, having already 
dined, they partake of the mysteries.”+ - 

“The Egyptians bordering on Alexandria, and the inhabitants of the 
Thebaid, make their communions on the Sabbath, not partaking of the 
mysteries according to Christian custom; for a after they have feasied, and 
are filled with all sorts of viands, towards “evening they make the oblation, 
and partake of the mysteries.” f, 


The Dean’s memory is equally at fault when he alleges that the 
thanksgiving at the Eucharist was not pronounced by the pre- 
siding minister. Not to lay too great a stress on the classical 
passage in 1 Cor. xiv. 16—though I am myself satisfied that it 
refers to a priest and his congregation at the Eucharist—I will | 
content myself with citing one sentence from Justin Martyr; 
and, to clear myself of all suspicion of bias, I will not’ translate 
it myself from the original, but will quote a Presbyterian ren- 
dering, that in Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s  Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library :” 


“There is then brought to the president of the brethren bread and a 
cup of wine mixed with water; and he, taking them, gives praise and 
glory to the Father of the Universe, through the name of the Son and of 


= Phny. Ep. x. 97. t Soz. Hist. Eccl. vii. 12. t Socr. Hist. Eccl. 7v. 22. 
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the Holy Ghost, and offers thanks, at considerable length, for our being 
counted worthy to receive these things at His hands. And when he has 
concluded the prayers and thanksgivings, all the people present express 
their assent by saying ‘Amen.’”# 


‘As to the third point raised, that the only sacrifice offered was 
the natural thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth, the Dean has 
so worded his phrase that I am unable to say whether he means 

` to state his own opinion, or to convey to-his readers the opinion of 
ancient Christians on the subject. Assuming that he means the 
latter, I will make a few liturgical .quotations, that they may be 
compared with his allegation. I shall not discuss their theological 
truth or falsehood, but simply adduce them in evidence of what 
was believed in the early Church. And to simplify the matter, 
I beg to say that the passages I cite are in all cases taken from 
the portion of each liturgy which is part of or which follows the 
prayer of consecration, and thus are not to be explained away as 
referring to the mere oblations of bread and wine, which are fully 
treated of in earlier passages, here omitted for brevity. 


1. Liturgy of St, Mark :— 


“O Lord our God, we have set before Thee of Thine own gifts. And we 
pray and beseech Thee, O good God and Lover of men, to send down from 
Thy holy height and appointed habitation, and uncircumscript bosom, 
the very Paraclete . . . ‘Send down then on us, and on these loaves, 
and on these cups, Thy Holy Ghost, that He may sanctify and perfect 
them, as God Almighty, and make this bread the Body, and this cup the 
Blood of the New Testament of our very Lord and God, and Saviour and 
Universal King, Jesus Christ?” 


2. Liturgy of St. James :— 


“ Send down the same Most Holy Ghost on us, O Lord, and upon these 
holy and offered gifts, that coming upon them with His holy and good and 
glorious presence, He may hallow and make this bread the holy body of 
Thy Christ, and this cup the precious blood of Thy Christ . . . We 
offer them also to Thee, O Lord, for Thy holy places . . especially for 
the glorious Sion, the mother of all Churches, and for Thy Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church throughout the world.” 


At the fraction and signing, the priest, still holding the Host, 
says, “Behold the Lamb of God, the Son of the Father, sacrificed for 
the life and salvation of the world.” , ` 


3, Liturgy of St. Clement :— 


“Again and again let us pray to God, through His Christ, in behalf of 
the gift that is offered to the Lord God, that the good God will receive 
it through the mediation of His Christ at His Heavenly altar for a sweet- 
smelling savour. Let us pray for this Church and people,” &c. 


* Apol, I. isv. i 
2R2 
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4, Liturgy of Malabar :— 


“ And now, O Lord, Thou who hast vouchsafed that I should stand 
before this Thy pure and holy altar, to offer unto Thee this loving and holy 
sacrifice, make us also worthy, by Thy love, that in all pureness and 
holiness we may receive the gift.” 


5. Armenian Liturgy :— 


“We offer unto Thee, O Lord our God, our thanksgivings and praise. 
for that most holy and immortal sacrifice which is now on this holy table. 
Look down, O Lord Jesu Christ, from Thy holy dwelling-place and fronr 
the throne of the glory of Thy dominion, and come to us, and sanctify us, 
Thou who sittest together with Thy Father on high, and art here sacrificed; 
vouchsafe with Thy mighty hand to give unto us Thy most pure Body and 
precious Blood, that we may give them to all Thy people.” 


6. Liturgy of Mar Jacob of Batne :— 


“ We offer unto Thee, O Lord, this tremendous and unbloody sacrifice 
for Thy Holy Catholic Church,” &c. 


7. Nestorian Liturgy of the Apostles :— 


“These glorious, holy, quickening, and: Divine mysteries are divided, 
hallowed, completed, perfected, united, and mingled, one with the other, in 
the adorable and glorious name of Thy glorious Trinity, O Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, that they may be to us, O Lord, for the propitiation of our 
sins, the pardon of our offences, and also for a great hope of resurrectiom 
from the dead, and new life in the kingdom of Fleaven.” 


It is enough to say that this language, taken from liturgies of 
five different communions—and I might have added those of 
others—is of far more weight than any casual passage, however 
strong, in the writings of any one Father, because what whole 
Churches said collectively every week or every day, is better evi- 
dence of belief than what a single author said once. And I need 
hardly point out that if they meant only what the Dean says they 
meant, they could have scarcely employed more misleading diction. 

I come now to fulfil my promise of giving a theory of the origin 
of the Eucharistic vestments to set against the Dean’s. 

Reminding my readers that I have established two facts, that 
the strictly Roman dress did not spread as a fashion, and that it 
was even driven out from Rome itself by Eastern importations under 
the Empire, so that no real Roman garb survived the Antonines, I 
have to add a third fact, yet more weighty than either. It is that 
the local Church of Rome had scarcely any national character or 
influence for the first three centuries of its life. It began as a 
mainly Greek colony, with a certain Oriental and African admixture. 
Thirteen out of the first sixteen names in the catalogue of Popes 
are Greek; the earliest writings of that Church are Greek; it is not , 
till the middle of the fifth century that there is a Roman theologian 
of inark, and the very notion of Rome being the model in ritual 
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to other Churches does not appear till after the Reformation. We 
can be perfectly certain, then, that the Roman Church did not set 
that universal fashion of Eucharistic vestments which we know 
‘to be earlier than the middle of the fifth century. What kind of 
‘dress was it, amongst all the variety of national garbs that jostled 
and thronged one another in the streets of the Imperial City (as 
they now do on the bridge over the Golden Horn which joins Galata 
and Stamboul), which would most naturally suggest ‘itself to the 
choice, not only of Christians at Rome, but in all the provinces? 
I answer, the Syrian peasant dress, because it was that of Christ 
‘Himself and the Apostles. As Quakers still dress like George Fox, 
as Genevan ministers still wear the cloak of Calvin, so it was the 
most obvious thing in the world for Christian elders, ordained in 
every city by Apostles like Peter, John, and Paul, or by Apostolic 
legates like Timothy and Titus, to assume a dress recalling with 
slight local modifications the garb of their teachers. The amice, 
an oblong piece of linen worn on the shoulders, had no point of 
resemblance to the Roman amictus, which is a general term for the 
overall, whatever its form, but it is exactly the linen bonnet of 
‘Syria; and those who have seen a Dominican celebrant going up 
to the altar with this amice drawn like a cowl over his head will 
see the likeness at once. The alb, instead of being short, like the 
Roman or the Dorian tunic, is sleeved, long, and sweeping, like the 
Ionian tunic, and like the flowing robes of the East still. Long- - 
sleeved flowing tunics did, indeed, make their way into Rome even 
before the Empire, but they were denounced as luxurious, effemi- 
nate, and degrading.* It is unlikely, therefore, that Christians, 
for the most part poor and self-denying, would have chosen this 
form instead of the more frugal and respectable pattern, had they 
not a good reason. And that reason was the Apocalyptic vision 
of “the Son of Man clothed with a garment down to the feet, and 
girt about the paps with a golden girdle.” t 

The stole, or orarium, was simply the bright scarf or handker- 
‘chief of the East, not used, as the Dean suggests, for emunctory 
purposes, but for decoration, in exactly the spirit which induces 
him to wear the red ribbon of the Bath around his own neck.t It 
is not, as some persons have fancied, the clavus, or stripe, which 
marked knightly or senatorial rank; for this survives, if at all, only 
in the orphreys, or rich edgings of vestments. This orarium, as a 
common Roman ornament, dates, to the best of my judgment, 
only from Aurelian’s conquest of Palmyra. As a Syrian and Arab 
adornment, any one in the East may see it daily still. It is worth 
mentioning as an item in the history of this vestment that its use 


* Cic. Catil. ii. 10. Aul Gell. vii. 12. ł Rev. i, 13. , 
t Marriott, Vest Christian. lsix. 
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is forbidden by the Council of Laodicea (between 320 and 372) to 
the inferior ministers of the Church below the rank of deacon. * 

As to the upper garment, the planeta, or chasuble (as it got to be 
named about the ninth century),{ it seems, in its origin, to have 

~been one of the many forms of the Eastern hajftdn, or bentsh, the 
robe of ceremony worn over the tunic. The obvious practical 
difficulty in identifying it with the Roman penula, which in some 
of its forms it resembles, whose name it has consequently borrowed 
in Greek, is that this vesture was an out-of-doors garb, and 
usually intended only for very cold or wet weather. There does 
not seem much fitness in wearing it indoors, and yet it was pre- 
cisely thus, for the most part, in close, underground apartments, 
that the early Roman Christians assembled for worship. We 
could understand, if they had been “ hill-foll,” like the Scottish: 
Covenanters, the survival of a robe which told how their minister 
once had to officiate in rain and snow, with no roof over his head ; 
but, having regard to the facts of the case, there seems no more 
reason for its adoption than for a modern host to receive guests 
with his great-coat on in his drawing-room. Whereas, if we re- 
cognize the plain historical fact that the first Christian teachers at 
Rome were Eastern strangers, wearing their national dress, and 
allowing it to be slowly modified by the fashions around them, 
which were already themselves more than half Orientalized, we 
shall understand readily enough how we can still trace the likeness, 
amidst divergence, to a common norm. l 

Here, too, is the solution of a problem which sorely puzzled Mr. 
Marriott. He noted, and quite correctly, a gradual approximation 
in the episcopal attire of the West to purely secular and civil 
ornaments, such as marked the prætors and consuls of Imperial 
Rome. About the ninth century there comes a sudden change; 
the clerical dress is materially altered, and the notion that it is a 
reproduction of the Levitical garb is propounded by the liturgical 
scholars of the day. 

The truth is—and here is another place where Dean Stanley 
has gone widely astray from facts—the Levitical priestly dress 
was not an invented uniform any more than the Christian vest- 
ments. The Jewish High Priest simply wore an Arab sheilkh’s 
garments, rather more costly in material and elaborate in adorn- 
ment than the peasant dress, but made up of exactly the same 
articles of attire. The bare feet, the lmen tunic, the drawers or 

™ Cone. Laodic, Can, xxii., xxiii. 

+ Marnott, Vest. Christian. lxiii., Ixv. Dean Stanley has misapprehended this state- 
ment, for he cites Marriott as saying that the chasuble wns first used as a clorical vestment 
in the ninth century. What Marriott does say is that, “at the beginning of the ninth 
century, we find the word casula used for the first time as a designation for the vest- 
ment previously known as planeta.” The cassock ıs the casula or dress coat of earlier 


ark a is the very same word, so that to it alone apply the Dean’s rémarks about the 
chasuble. 
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short trousers, the long sash twined round the waist, the tippet or 
shoulder-piece, and the turban or mitre, may be seen any day in 
Egypt, Syria, or Anatolia, and the author of “Sinai and Palestine” 
must have beheld them scores and hundreds of times, though he 
now professes to regard them as having been invented for priests 
alone, and as peculiar marks of separation from the laity. 

No one who has ever seen a Greek bishop in full pontificals, 
saying any office, can have failed to be struck with the close re- 
semblance between his costume and the dress of the Jewish High 
Priest, as restored by archeologists; although no fact is clearer 
than that the early Christians purposely avoided direct copying of 
Mosaic observances. But they began, in the matter of costume, 
. exactly where Moses did. They took the very same common 

every-day dress, unaltered in the crystallized East during fifteen 
hundred years, and proceeded to ornament it in one way, as the 
Jews had done in another. A sufficiently obvious parallel may be 
found in the official State attire of the Ulema in Turkey. It is the 
old Turkish national dress, so far as the several articles are con- 
cerned, but it is of a somewhat more antique and flowing cut than 
the popular garb, and differs in colour also, being green and gold. 

The secret of the return of the Latin bishops to these more 
Oriental forms a thousand years ago, is readily explained. Inter- 
course with the Emperor had almost ceased after Justinian’s brief 
career of re-conquest. The sixth century mosaics of San Vitale, in 
Ravenna, showing us the bishops of the year 547 in alb and planeta, 
vested for the altar, were the last records of that era, and of the 
Eastern fashions which the Western clergy had faithfully. kept up. 
For nearly three hundred years the resemblance kept waxing 
fainter and fainter. But when Karl the Great, aspiring to be Cæsar 
Augustus, and to succeed to what he held to be the legally vacant 
throne, of Constantine VI., sought to revive the usages of the 
Empire, Constantinople set for a time the fashions to Germany 
and France; and, as the Emperors own coronation-robe (still pre- 
served at St. Peter’s, Rome) was of Byzantine work, so his prelates 
desired to follow the current fashion, and, borrowing their vest- 

-ments from Greece, reverted unconsciously to the more ancient 

type from which they had unconsciously departed; and their suc- 
cessors have preserved it in the main ever since, albeit often 
affected in details by capricious alterations and national tastes. 

There are three brief replies by Dean Stanley to objections 
raised at the close of his address, which had better be touched 
on, as he does not seem to apprehend the real bearing of those 
objections, nor, indeed, to apprehend anywhere the force of his- 
torical evidence. As I raised the second and third of these objec- 
tions myself, I am the more bound to vindicate them. 

. First comes the statement (made in rejoinder to the Dean’s 
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assertion that the idea of a sacerdotal character and dress for the 
Christian ministry belongs to a comparatively late epoch) that 
Eusebius, to whom we are indebted for nearly all we know of the 
primitive Church, and whose historical fairness and accuracy are 
not seriously contested by any one, mentions a: tradition that the 
Apostle St. John adopted the petalon, the golden plate of the High 
Priest,* in token that the sacerdotal office had finally passed to 
the Church from the Synagogue, while St. Epiphanius makes the 
same statement concerning St. James the Less.} His reply to this 
is that Professor Lightfoot has amply proved the phrase to be a 
metaphor, and that, as the practice was never adopted in the 
Church, it would not avail as an argument, even if not a metaphor. 
Now, Professor Lightfoot may be firmly persuaded that it is a 
metaphor, but he cannot possibly prove it, simply because all the 
available materials are quoted below, and no word in any of them 
suggests that explanation. But it does not matter to the con- 
troversy immediately in hand whether the fact was really as set 
down. Of course, if we knew the tradition to be authentic, it 
would settle a great deal; but what it does settle, even if false, is 
that a writer of the first authority, in the fourth century, records 
as a very ancient belief in his own time, that the Apostles 
declared themselves priests in the technical sense, and adopted 
sacerdotal insignia in consequence. We cannot, having regard 
to the learning and judgment of Eusebius, date this tradition 
later than a full century before his own birth, which was about 
265. _ Suppose it invented in 170, it antedates by a very long time 
the ideas which Dean Stanley refers to the early Middle Ages. 

Next comes the very’ remarkable rubric in the Clementine 
Liturgy of the Apostolical Constitutions. I may just say that, 
while the Congress of Orientalists was assembled in London last 
year, I had occasion to consult, separately, two distinguished 
‘German scholars, one of whom has himself edited a critical edition 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, as to the date of the Liturgy. 
Tacy agreed in assigning it to the second century. Now, this 
Liturgy has a very remarkable rubric at a very remarkable place. 
It was the custom, as is well known, in the early Church to pro- 
hibit the unbaptized and those under penance, to be present at 
the more solemn part of the Eucharist, beginning at the Anaphora. 
Before the priest entered on this portion, the non-communicants 
were compulsorily dismissed. Here, then, after this dismissal, 
occurs a long rubric of which the salient feature is this: Let the ` 
Deacons bring the gifts to the Bishop at the altar. . . . Then the 
Bishop . . . having put on a splendid vestment, Mapnpàv éoOira, 
and standing at the altar, . . . let him say. 


i * Euseb Hist, Ecol iii. 81; iv. 24. 
+ Epiph Hooros. xxix. 4; Isxviii. 14, $S. Hieron. De Script. EccL 45. 
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This rubric, if allowed to stand, is impossible to be got over. 
Accordingly the Dean’ remarks that it is an exception which proves 
the rule, since the Clementine Liturgy is the only one which 
specifies a dress, and “it is so saturated with interpolations of all 
kinds . . . that its text cannot be seriously used as an 
authentic witness.” l 

The Dean omits here the part of my argument which confutes 
this demurrer. I pointed out that the Clementine Liturgy stands 
alone in a very remarkable way. There is no trace whatever 
of its having at any time been a living rite. No Church seems to 
have ever used it, no other liturgy traces up to it as its norm, in 
the way that the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom are 
daughters of St. James, and the Coptic are of St. Mark. There- 
fore, as it was never used in public worship, there was no object in 
foisting in a rubric on a detail of-ceremonial, such as might natu- 
rally enough be introduced into a liturgy actually in ordinary 
use; especially as no controversial end could have been gained by 
it. I may add that the Dean’s criticism of the Liturgy is a wild 
exaggeration. It has scarcely any marks of interpolation, and 
the most serious one is the insertion of an early bishop’s name. 
As to the exception proving the rule, the answer to that is very 
simple, namely, that there is plenty of evidence to show that 
under all the other liturgical norms, Jerusalemite, Ephesine, Petrine, 
Syrian, Nestorian, Coptic, the Eucharistic vestments were and are 
used, though no rubric enjoins them ; whereas in this one rite which 
remained a mere literary monument, a rubric is found which proves 
that the vestments would have been used under it also, had it 
ever come into practical employment. 

Thirdly, in reply to the Dean’s assertion that the ancient Chris- 
tians, clergy and laity alike, used the ordinary work-a-day clothes 
in Divine service, I quoted a statement of St. Jerome's, worded 
thus, “Religion has one kind of dress for ministry, and another for 
every-day use and life.”* To this the Dean rejoins by quoting 
another piece of the same chapter in this wise: “Thus we learn 
that we ought, not to enter the Holy of Holies with any sort of 
every-day clothing soiled from the use of life, but handle the 
Lord’s Sacrament with a clean conscience and clean clothes.” 
Hence he argues that at most all that is meant is advice not to 
come dirty to church; but the argument is surely a fortiori. If 
the laity ought to have alterum habitum in ministerio, a special 
Sunday garb for church, must not the cler gy be still more bound 
by the same rule? And, in fact, I can give the Dean another 
passage, referring to a date a hundred years or so before St. 
Jcrome was born, which makes for this view of the question so 


* S. Hieron, Comm. in Ezech. 44. 
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far. The reference is to Pope St. Stephen I, who was martyred 
in 260:—* Concerning this same St. Stephen, these further state- 
ments are read in the book commonly cited as ‘Damasus on the 
Popes of Rome. He enacted that priests and deacons should not 
wear their sacred vestments in daily use, but in church only.”* 
This pseudo-Damasus is a very ancient forgery, but good 
evidence for the belief of its own day, which clearly was that the 
custom of distinguishing between the official and civil attire of the 
clergy dated some centuries earlier, and therefore could not have 
been new then. 

So far I have dealt with the Dean of Westminster as scholar ; I 
come now to discuss his arguments as theologian and publicist, 
though here too questions of scholarship must subordinately enter. 

His general conclusion is that as he deems himself to have 
established that the Eucharistic-vestments, if they mean anything 
at all, mean to testify to a time when there were no clergy as 
distinct from laity—an era synchronizing exactly with that golden 
age when roasted fowl flew about in the air, crying, “Come, eat 
me”—and when no doctrines in particular were held by 
anybody. All parties in the Church may take any conclusion 
come to by the law courts with perfect apathy and good 
humowr, because if vestments be forbidden, nothing is taken 
away, and if they be enjoined, or even permitted, no one 
need care, as they mean nothing, and, by the very fact of being 
legalized by a Protestant State, would lose their greatest charm 
in the eyes of their most eager champions. Contemptuous 
disregard of the whole question would be the most philosophic 
attitude; but if that be unattainable, then by all means work the 
Public Worship Regulation Act vigorously wherever people are 
found to object to the introduction of such things into parishes. 
For it is clear that the Ritualists have abolished the happy time of 
fifty years ago, and have “so often obstructed improvement ”—in 
the direction, I suppose, of the draft Act mentioned by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, for taking “not” out of the Commandments, 
and putting it into the Creeds. 

That is Dean Stanley’s view, and, given his antecedents and his 
policy, no one could expect it to be other. It is not strange that 
he should heartily dislike the Oxford movement of 1833, and look 
at the wide-spread reforms it has achieved as so many fresh obsta- 
cles in the way of carrying out his own programme; but he cannot 
feel surprised if his expressed preference for the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of 1825 over that of 1875, and his evident wish to 
return to it if possible, should fix the convictions of his opponents 
in the opposite direction. To those who see in the abolition of 


_ * Baron, Annal, A.D. 260, sect. v, 
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pluralities and non-residence, in the mitigation of the pew-system, 
in the organization of women’s work in the Church, in the higher 
standard of clerical education and activity now exacted, in the 
revival of synodal action, in the multiplication of opportunities of 
public devotion, in restored beauty, decency, and fervour of divine 
service, in’ decupled home, and colonial missionary efforts, in the ` 
remarkable increase in the number and adornment of churches, 
in the production of devout and scholarly theological writings, 
worthy of being ranked with the standard divinity of Stewart 
England (all unknown fifty years ago), reforms of a deeper 
character and greater practical value than the abolition of a creed 
or the substitution in Anglican pulpits of aliens from Anglican tenets 
and discipline in the place of her own pledged officials, the question 
will not admit of being solved off-hand in the Dean’s way, since 
they will remember that it is the school which he opposes which 
has achieved them, and rescued the Church of England from the 
intellectual apathy, spiritual inefficiency, and moral discredit into 
which it had sunk, honeycombed with abuses, fifty years ago. 

So far as he argues in favour of letting alone, we are agreed, 
but the sentiment which underlies his argument, that the moment 
a thing becomes unpopular, the State ought to interfere to put it 
down, is not exactly a Liberal’s way of looking at a question, at 
least as I understand Liberalism. There are always times when 
reformers are a small and unpopular minority; and if all reforms are 
to be crushed in the bud because certain people dislike them, it 
will be a bad thing for progress. 

He urges that the vestments are naturally enough the objects of 
general suspicion and dislike, because they are not merely supposed 
to be copies of Roman Catholic attire, but are actually, as a rule, 
vestments made by Roman Catholic tailors in Brussels or Paris for 
Roman Catholic priests, yet bought by Anglicans. 

That a great many people dislike the vestments, especially 
people who have never happened to see them, is doubtless true 
enough ; but it is a little noteworthy that in the four suits which 
have been set on foot to punish the ‘wearers, not one has been 
promoted by a genuine aggrieved Church parishioner. In Mr. 
Mackonochie’s case, the real prosecutor was the Church Association, 
the nominal one a gentleman who has only a technical footing in 
the parish, and never has been an attendant at St. Alban’s. Mr. 
Purchas was the owner of a proprietary chapel, with no parochial 
district attached to it, and no congregation except such as volun- 
tarily selected it as their place of worship, and were willing to pay 
for liberty to do so. The Church Association is again the prosecutor 
of Mr. Edwards of Prestbury, and Mr. Parnell of Liverpool. Inthe 
former case, the nominal promoter is a Nonconformist; in the latter, 
St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, has no parochial district attached to it, 
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the promoter resides in a distant part of the town, and has never 
frequented the church.’ Is it not a little remarkable that all four 
cases should break down morally in this way? If there be really 
such genuine and universal hostility as is alleged, how comes it 
that no bona fide complainant came forward ? 

As to the directly Roman origin of the vestments actually worn, 
the Dean is misled on a point of some importance. It is true that 
foreign tailors do make a small fraction of the vestments worn in 
this country, but they make them to pattern for the English market, 
of the medieval shape and design, and not at all like the square-cut 
articles manufactured for the markets of France, Belgium, or Italy. ` 
It would be just as reasonable, supposing we could get our English 
Bibles printed more cheaply abroad than at home, to describe them 
as Latin Vulgates, because a Roman Catholic printer had produced 
them in Mechlin or Lyons. If Dean Stanley will compare the 
vestments worn by English clergymen now with pre-Reformation 
monumental brasses, he will recognize their identity of design. ` 

The reasons which actuate those who have revived the use of 
those dresses are, broadly speaking, three in number. They are 
the wsthetic, the historical, and the religious. i 

First, it has been naturally enough felt that incongruity is pro- 
duced by lavishing adornment upon the material buildings of our 
churches, to make them glow with gold, coloured glass, frescoes, 
encaustic, and rich marbles, and yet leaving the costume of the 
living office-bearers of the Church just where it was when all the 
surroundings were mean, bare, ugly, and sordid. In this wise, it is 
merely a further step in an artistic reform, all whose earlier stages, 
though battled over hotly at first, have finally been accepted and 
applauded by the good sense of the nation; albeit the obscuran- . 
tists raised the cry of “No Popery” at each fresh improvement. 
This is by far the least important reason for the revival of vest- 
ments, but it is a reason, and one which derives its weight from 
the confession that the reforming school has been right so far, and 
may fairly be assumed to be right still, as it is going on in exactly 
the same path. 

The historical reason is far more significant. A clergyman who 
adopts the vestments is by outward symbol declaring the unbroken 
continuity of his communion (albeit pruned of some unhealthy ex- 
crescences) with the Church of the Plantagenet era, and, through it, 
with the early English Church, and so on to the ancient Churches 
of primeval Christendom. He is protesting against the error which 
supposes the Church of England to be, in doctrine and discipline, ` 
a parliamentary creation of the sixteenth century, and therefore 
a body which Parliament may at its pleasure alter or destroy. 
This result would not be effected by attempting to reproduce 
the garb of the first or second century, which would be a 
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mere archaism, and not a piece of continuous history. I will 
not dwell now on the importance of being able to show that 
` our Christianity is ancient and historical, not modern and empiric, 
because that, though a very strong argument to my own mind, 
can have no weight with the Dean, who does not attach much 
value to antiquity as a note of theological truth; but remembering 
the terror and abhorrence with which his: sohool regards disestab- 
lishment, I may say that the legal and moral arguments against 
that measure are much strengthened by the Church showing the 
world by patent proofs that she has’ been affected only in minor 
details by Tudor legislation. It is obviously much easier for a 
clergyman who acts as Langton and Grosteste, De la Wyche and 
Neville, would have acted, to say to the State, “We were here 
before you, and shall be here after you. “We were not organized 
nor endowed, not regulated nor taught, by you, and we deny 
your claim to meddle, unless we are plotting against the Com- 
monwealth,” than for one to resist who accepts royal advertisements, 
civil statutes, and the haphazard or biassed decisions of secular 
courts, as his rule of faith and practice. Thereis no logical foothold 
between recognizing the decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
Privy ‘Council, and admitting the moral right as well as the 
physical power of Parliament to abolish Christianity to-day, and 
- (what many would regret far more) to confiscate the property 
of the Establishment to-morrow. , 

Last and highest of all comes the religious reason. That every 
professedly Christian body which retains outward ordinances at all 
lays some especial stress on the Holy Communion, I need not 
occupy space in proving. That one particular way in which the 
majority of Christians, for at least fifteen hundred years, have 
sought to do honour to the Holy Communion, is by vesting the 
chief officiant in a special garb, is a fact patent to all eyes even 
now. ‘Three-fourths of Christendom is ranged at this moment 
against at most one-fourth on this head. If we are to count heads 
and vote by majorities, it is a question of two hundred and fifty 
millions against about eighty millions at this moment; and if the 
ages before the Reformation are taken into account, the propor- 
tion becomes almost incalculably greater. 

If the Church of England were a severely plain and uncere- 
monial sect, such as the Plymouth Brethren or the Peculiar People, 
or if England, as a nation, were austerely republican in simplicity 
of manners, a clear case would be made out against the adoption 
of what would then be incongruous adjuncts. But our Common 
Prayer Book is merely a revised edition of medieval Catholic 
formularies, and, were every copy of it to perish, it could be almost 
literally reconstructed, bating afew homiletic exhortations, from 
those Latin office-books which supply nine-tenths of its matter; 
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and there is thus no inappropriateness in adopting the ceremonial, 
together with the devotions, of our forefathers. The Prayer Book 
forces the principle of ceremonial upon us, and the question be- ` 
comes one of mere degree. As to English secular customs, the 
ritual of dress plays so great a part in them that its exclusion from 
religion could be interpreted only as an intentional slight to 
Christianity. 

Let me take a few instances as illustrations. Officers in the 
army have usually three kinds of attire—mufti, undress uniform, 
and full dress uniform. It would, I suppose, be held as grave a. 
breach of military etiquette to wear the undress uniform at a 
state review, under the eyes of the Queen or the Commander-in- 
Chief, as to wear mufti when on ordinary duty. Judges have 
their private dress as citizens, their ordinary official costume, and 
their ermine and scarlet for special occasions. Private gentlemen 
have their morning or walking dress, their evening attire for 
society, and Court suits for Royal levées. If they be peers, they 
have coronets and mantles for state solemnities; if they be 
knights of an Order, there are certain days when they are ex- 
pected to wear their collars and stars. The mayors and other 
municipal functionaries of towns have an official dress, in which 
they take care to appear on such public occasions as a Royal visit ; 
the clergy themselves, if they choose to go to Court, are obliged 
to wear a peculiar dress, as unlike their usual costume as the 
vestments themselves. 

It is quite competent for any one to say, as many do say, that 
all this is folly, and ought to be abolished. It may be folly, very 
likely it is, but it is human nature all the world over; and the real 
fool is the man who refuses to take account of human nature when 
dealing with men. It has often struck myself that there might, 
perhaps, be less huge armaments in Europe, and less perennial 
risk of war, if there were a suitable civil costume for kings and 
princes, and they were not compelled to fall back, as now, on 
military uniforms for their attire, and thus led to the desire of 
being real professionals, and not sham supernumeraries and carpet 
knights. I commend this idea to'the author of “Friends in 
Council.” 

Surely if, as the current and consenting voice of Christendom 
declares, the Holy Eucharist stands on at least as high a level 
above other religious offices as a Royal levée does over a private 
nobleman’s reception, or a state review over ordinary parade, it 
is fit to mark its superiority in some clear and definite way. Why 
should the Dean of Westminster array himself in a special garb 
to wait'on his Sovereign, and yet think it a piece of contemptiblé 
folly to pay the same kind of respect to her Sovereign? Why 
should a red ribbon be an honourable badge for him to wear in 
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token of connexion with an Order (the Bath), which, if it means 
anything, means reference to a barbarous time when to take a 
morning tub was a turning-point in a man’s life, to be comme- 
morated, but not repeated; and yet another red ribbon, worn as 
an ecclesiastical vestment, be absurd and childish ? 

It was thought, and it was, a very good argument when choral 
services were being revived and opposed, to point out that when 
we said in the Venite, “ O come, let us sing unto the Lord,” it ‘could 
not possibly mean “O come and let us’read the Psalms to one 
another.” The criticism told. If another verse in the Psalms 
were translated, mstead: of “O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness,”* as “O worship the Lord in the sacred vestments,” 
which is its true meaning, we should hear less said against the 
religious fitness of a custom which, in the minds of those who 
accept the authenticity and inspiration of the Pentateuch, is a 
principle of Divine worship expressly sanctioned by God, and 
not belonging to the purely typical and temporary part of the 
Levitical cult, which was to disappear when the antitype was 
disclosed; but to that which suits all times and places, and which 
existed under the Patriarchal dispensation, even before the Mosaic 
Law, if the Rabbinical tradition preserved for us by St. Jerome be 
true, that the “goodly raiment” belonging to Esau, which Rebekah 
put on Jacob, was a special sacerdotal garb worn by the eldest 
son, as the born priest of the household, whenever he offered 
sacrifice.| “If the ministration of condemnation be glory, much 
more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory.”{ If 
God, Who saith, “I am the Lord, I change not;’§ chose to be served 
formerly with a costly, ornate, and ceremonial worship, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that He chooses to be served now in a bare, 
cold, and careless.manner. The old Jewish servicé was a prayer 
that Christ might come; the new Christian service is a thanks- 
giving that Christ has come. Shall it be less solemn and beau- 
tiful, or have we so many superiors to David, Asaph, and Isaiah 
amongst us to be able to boast that our greater spirituality. and 
keener apprehension of sacred-things enables us to dispense better 
than they with outward observances? 

A friend has recently told me that his grandfather, a clergyman 
of a very old school, who died many years before the first breath 
of Ritualism was felt, used always, when about to celebrate the 
Holy Communion, to dress himself in full evening costume, and 
put his surplice and hood over that. He was going, he felt, as a 
guest to the King’s table, and he did not choose to be discourteous 
to his Host. This old man—and he was but one of a like-minded 
group—had grasped the whole principle for which the restorers of 

= Psalm xev: 9. + S. Hieron. Quast. Heb. in Gen. xxvii. { 2 Cor. iii. 9. 
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Eucharistic vestments are contending, namely that the honour 
and glory of God is the final cause of worship; and that being 
human creatures, and not pure disembodied spirits, we are obligéd 
to use material tokens to express our homage and affection, as did 
the Wise Men when they brought their gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, to the manger of Bethlehem. 

As to the charge of Romanizing, a more unimpeachable answer 
than I could make to that is to be found in the policy of a per- 
sonage known to be shrewd and supple, whatever opinion may 
be formed on his other qualities; T mean Monsignor Capel. The 
apparent intention of his recent series of letters to the Times, as 
it seems to thinking men, is to kindle, or rather to fan, a flame of 
popular indignation against the Ritualist school, in order that 
action may be taken in as many places as possible next July under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, in the hopes that clergymen 
who have been unrighteously harried, and congregations who have 
been recklessly deprived of privileges which are dear to them, 
may be driven into the Church of Rome, which now, under Vatican 
influences, is like the mechanical statue of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, outwardly a Virgin Mother, with benignant smile and out- 
stretched arms, but having under her robe a breast studded with 
sharp knife-blades to pierce, as she firmly clasps, her too confiding 
neophyte. If English bishops and statesmen are woak enough to 
play Monsignor Capel’s game for him, they will have only themselves 
to thank. But it is clear enough what barrier to his proselytiam 
he is anxious to have removed by other hands than his own. All 
scholars know how Sextus Tarquin won Gabii for his father, 
when once the hint of lopping the tallest poppies had been 
conveyed to him by. his messenger. 

I have now endeavoured, so far as my present feeble state of 
health has permitted, to put the whole question on amore accurate 
and philosophical basis than it was left by Dean Stanley, though I 
have corrected only his more salient mistakes, and beg that those 
who may think themselves absolved from impartial examination of 
the facts because an artificial panic has been got up and steadily 
promoted by a small knot of persons, in opposition to the views 
I have attempted to vindicate, will ponder one pithy Arabic 
proverb—* It may be a fire to-day, it will be ashes to-morrow.” 


RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE. 





MYSTERIES, MORALITIES, AND THE DRAMA. 


«IMHE stage,” says Lessing, “which means the world, is not 

only the mirror of life, but also a school of morals. In 
Germany it has exercised a powerful influence upon public 
morality and public taste.” That the morals of the theatre both 
react on the social standard of a country and are a consequence 
of it must, indeed, be evident. The Revue des Deux Mondes (no 
prejudiced witness against France) some time back described the 
disastrous effect of the habit of laughing at family virtue in the 
French drama. A husband in a play, it said, is by prescription 
dull, cruel, or somehow greatly in the wrong, and the interest and 
compassion is all for those who break the law. Continually to 
hold up a confiding husband as an object of ridicule, whom it is a 
venial fault to cheat, and who is, at all events, in a ludicrous 
position—to make the laugh systematically on the wrong side— 
cannot be done with impunity, especially with a nation so suscep- 
tible to ridicule as the French; and the tone of morality has 
suffered in proportion. “Cannot the French; with all their talent. 
find some other subject of interest,” says another observer, “than 
the perpetual breaking of the marriage law, which is now the sole 
subject of their plays?” 

But these outcries against the abuse of the drama only prove its , 
power over men, not that it is a wrong thing in itself. And with 
regard to the uncultivated portion of the people—those who most 
require the refining influence of art, and whom we are now so 
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anxious to reach—there can be no doubt that the mimetic art is 
the one of all others most casy to understand. It requires a 
certain amount of imagination to realize written words—it requires 
a peculiar culture to enjoy pictures, sculpture, architecture—but 
the joint appeal to eye and ear, the sight and sound of the living 
passion acted before their faces, has a never-failing effect upon a 
rude audience,. greater indeed, perhaps, in proportion to the want 
of education. Moreover, enthusiasm is catching, and the sympa- 
thetic impulse of numbers assists the dull and slow perceptions. 
of the many to perceive what they ought to feel by following the 
lead of the quicker intelligences: emotion gains like fire. And 
to allow such a powerful engine of instruction to be wasted as we 
do, because it is often abused, is the more strange a mistake, as 
acting of some kind is quite certain to go on in this and every 
other country in the world to the end of the chapter. The influ- 
ence of the Puritans set a seal of wickedness on the stage in 
England, which has tended to demoralize it, as the ban of the 
Catholic Church on actors has done to the profession abroad. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Elizabethan drama, with all 
its faults, had a healthy, strengthening influence on the nation ; 
and the corrupt plays of the days of Charles II. were both cause 
and effect of the reaction against the asceticism of the previous 
rule. In the early ages of the world, especially before printing 
had made it possible for the solitary man and the poor man to 
raise a world for himself out of books, the drama was the great 
source of amusement and enlightenment to the nation. In Greece, 
whenever it was desired to “point a moral” or give information , 
concerning the wishes of the gods, a magnificent tragedy, by the 
greatest masters of the art, was presented gratis to the public. 
The Athenian “demos,” however, was, in fact, an aristocracy, 
whose manual labour was done for it by slaves, and therefore can- 
not be an example for our “masses.” Moreover, the genius of the 
English people for art is so inferior to that of the Greeks, that we 
can never hope to reach so high a level of taste as that of the 
Athenian theatre. A London audience would find Æschylus 
“heavy,” and vote Sophocles to be “prosy.” 
The earliest intention of serious stage ‘performances in all 
countries was evidently to put before the eyes of each people that 
_ which was .most important and interesting in the national life. 
The resistance of the atom Greece to the overwhelming hordes of 
the Persian; the return from Troy; the Nemesis attending even 
involuntary crime in Cidipus, and of parricide even in a just cause 
. with Orestes; the great Titan Prometheus suffering for humanity, 
and conqueror even in defeat—a general idea of “ vindicating the 
laws of God to man;” these were the great subjects chosen to act 
in Greece. 
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The religious drama is still an important feature in India. 
“ Stories of the lives of the national heroes of India, Rama, and the 
like, can always draw appreciative audiences, to be counted by 
thousands;” while the “ Passion ‘Play ” of the death of Ali at the pre- 
sent moment stirs the fanatical zeal of the Mahometan Persians toa 
burning heat. The early Christians, in the same way, put the 
proofs of. their faith into so-called “Mysteries,” and their social 
creed of what was high and heroic into “Moralities;” and the 
uneducated public were probably none the worse, nor the less 
reverent, for seeing represented before them the scenes of our 
Saviour’s life, or the celebration of the martyrdom for righteous- 
ness’ sake of some saint, male or female, even though the spectacle 
might be marred to our taste by buffooneries, which were not to 
them in the least irreverent. We cannot go back in such matters. 
A manner of treating subjects, which was solemn in their eyes, 
would be simply ludicrous or disgusting in ours. It does not, 
however, follow that such a change is the effect of what can be 
called progress in any right sense of the word. The sights which are 
tolerated on London boards at the present day do not prove any 
advance in propriety; nor can the poetic sense certainly be said in 
any way to have improved among us. Shakespeare has scarcely 
been acted now for years in a single London theatre, except by fits 
and.starts for the benefit of a star. We require something more sen- 
sational to stir our languid interest, blasé as our taste. has been by 
high spiced food of the coarsest -description. That people can 
only be amused by that which really amuses them cannot be 
called a truism, for we by no means even generally carry it out in 
our pastimes. But are we sunk so low that what is really great 
and noble in art cannot be made popularly interésting at the 
present day? And must a play be spiced with vice to be popular? 

The earliest performances in Europe, as in the Hast, were always 
on religious subjects ; but then the struggle for the faith against 
the heathen, martyrdom for conscience sake, were still among the 
“burning questions” of the day, and the clergy had the good 
sense to utilize, instead of anathematizing, the desire of the people 
for stage effect, even as early as the “Dying Christ,” composed by 
St. Chrysostom. In the middle ages, the priests and monks were, 
as a rule, the only persons who could read’ and write, and the 
education of the people fell naturally into their hands. Their 
ideas of relaxation were naturally connected with religion; the 
monks had’ plenty of leisure, and occupied themselves in compos- 
ing holy ‘stories, and arranging the appropriate dresses and 
scenery. These were at first composed in or about the’ churches. 
Some of the scenes are directed to be conducted cum cantu et 
organis, a8 an adjunct to the Church service. 

One of the oldest English “Miracle plays” which remain to us 
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is the “Harrowing of Hell,” where our Saviour descends into 
Hades, to bring out the souls of ancient worthies who are to be 
saved. It consists of conversations between Dominus, Sathanus, 
the Porter of Hell, and seven others. This was performed at the 
Whitsun feasts at Chester, and of the Corpus Christi at Coventry— 
the two most celebrated places for such performances. There 
seems to have been no fear of speaking out concerning digmnities 
in them; the bad king is burning in hell fire; Regina Damnata 
laments her condition, “which was so seemlye and is so sad.” 

Dramatic entertainments, giving the chief Scriptural stories and 
the lives of saints, were known in England for more than two 
centuries before Edward II. 

Mathew Paris, writing in 1240, mentions the play, “vulgarly 
called miracle,” of St. Catherine. acted at Dunstable, with tableaux 
and pantomime, by Geoffrey, afterwards Abbot of St. Albans, and 
his scholars. Fitzstephen, in the reign of Henry TI., dwells on 
the “holy plays, miracles wrought by confessors, and the suffer- 
ings of martyrs, which were acted in London.” In the “ Vision” 
of Piers Ploughman, it is said taat “the miracles are not less fre- 
quented than markets and taverns,” and a worldly-minded friar is 
spoken of as better acquainted with Randal of Chester than his 
Paternoster, While Chaucer, describing the fashionable diver- 
sions with which the wife of Bath amuses herself when her 
husband is absent in London during Lent, makes her say— 


“ Therefore make I my visitation 
To prechings eke and to pilgrimages, 
To plays of miracles and mariages,” 

The dresses were sometimes on a grand scale, and masks seem 
to have been worn by the actore as in a Greek play. In the ward- 
robe rolls of Edward II., in 1348, there are provided fora “ Ludus,” 
held on the feast of the birth of our Lord, in the castle at GQuild- 
ford, “eighty tunics of buckram of various colours; forty-two 
vizors of various similitudes, fourteen of the faces of women, 
fourteen of the faces of men with beards, fourteen of faces of 
angels made with silver ; mantles embroidered with dragons, white ` 
tunics wrought with heads and wings of peacocks, and others of 
swans with wings,” &c. 

In the list of costs for a play of St. Gok ge, enacted i in the open 
air at Bassingborne, in Cambridge, three shillings are charged for 
“the painting of three fanchons” (phantoms) and “four tormen- 
tours” (devils); one shilling for the hire of the field where the 
play was exhibited ; and the poor author is put off with two shillings 
more; the whole amounted to two pounds. 

In other places they were satisfied with dumb show. “Certain 
small puppets were garnished by the priests, representing the 
Resurrection, with the parsons of Christi, the watchman, Marie, 
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and others, the more lyvily to exhibite to the eye the hole action,” 
-which seems to have resembled the presepio of an Italian church. 


“In Poulis Church at the feast of Whitsuntyde,” the symbolism was 
very simple, “the comynge down of the Holy Ghost was set forth bya . 
white pigeon, let fly out of a hole that is yet (1570) to be sene in the 
roofe of the great ile, and by a longe censer, which, descendinge from the 
same. place to the verye ground, was swinged up and down at such 
a length that it reached with thone swepe almost from the west gate to the 
quyre stairs, breathing a most pleasant perfume.” 


To act in a miracle play was not considered below the dignity 
of most important personages. The English fathers, at the Council 
of Constance, 1417, gave the “Massacre of the Holy Innocents; ” 
and the gravity of the subjeet was relieved by a low buffoon at the 
Court of Herod, who is dubbed a knight, to go on the adventure 
of killing the mothers of the doomed babies; the women have the 
best of it, however—break his head with their distaffs and spinning 
wheels, abuse him as a coward, and send him about his business as 
a recreant. j . 

As early as 1387, “one Randall Hisgenet, Moonke of Chester, 
composed certaine mysteries in Latin,” and afterwards made three 
journeys to Rome before he could obtain the Pope’s permission to 
exhibit them in English. The prejudice of Mother Church against 
the vulgar tongue is the more curious in this instance, as “ Clement, 
the Bishop of Rome, had graunted the Bishop of Chester at that 
tyme a thousand dayes of pardon, and forty dayes of indulgence, 
to hear the said playes,” and they were clearly considered a, reli- 
gious exercise, yet the spectators must at first have been reduced 
to interpreting the dumb show. 

“Revered lords and ladyes allo 
That at this tyme assembled be 
By this messauge undorstand ye shalle, 
That one tyme there was Mayor of this Citio, 
Su John Araway, Knight, who most worthelyo 


Contented himself to set out in playe 
The devise of one Done (dominus) Randall, monke of Chester Abbey.” 


At a later period these Whitsun plays were “altered, devised, 
and made by one Sir Henry Fraunces, also a Moonke.” 


“Tn oulde tyme, not only for the augmentation and encres of: the holy 
and catholicke faith, and to exort the minds of the common people to 
good devotion and holsome doctrine, but also for the commonwelth of 
this Citty, a play and declaration of divers storyes of the Bible was made, 
beginning with the Creation and fall of Lucifer, and ending with the 
generall judgement of the world” (a tolerably wide scope of subject), ‘‘ to 
be brought forth and played at the cost of the craftsmen and occupations of 
said Citty.” ; 


The twenty-five companies had each a drama of their own, to 
which they were yearly faithful. 
The Tanners gave the “Fall of Lucifer” “with gcod speech, 
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fyne players, and apparill comelye, which was witnessed by a 
numerous assembly of both sexes with much delight.” 

The Drapers enacted the “ Creation” of the world, sobira as 
including the (to them) interesting introduction of clothes. Adam 
and Eve appeared, following the text, literally naked, and not 
ashamed. After long discourses from the Old Serpent, and the 
Fall, they make themselves subli gacula of leaves, according to the 
stage direction. “To depart from the literal text in the slightest 
degree was heresy,” observes Wharton. Quince the carpenter, 
Snug the joiner, and Bottom the weaver, in the “Midsummer 
Nights Dream,” were evidently taken from performances of the 
kind, which Shakspeare must himself often have witnessed. 

The Water Drawers appropriately took the “ Deluge,” which is 
greatly enlivened by the proceedings of “Noyes wif,” a worldly 
lady who cannot be persuaded to go into the Ark. 

“For,” says she, “I have gossopes every ech one, 
Ono foto further I will not gone, 
They shall not drown by St. John 
An I may save their lives, 
Thoy loved me full well by Christ” (an anachronism in oaths), ` 
“But” (unless) “ thou wilt lett them into thee chest, 
Ellis rowe forth away when thou liste 
And got thee another wif.” 
Her husband grows extremely angry at her contumacy, but without 
effect; she will not stir, and Noye, in great trouble, exclaims— 
“ Come in, wif, in twenty dovill ways, 
Or alles stand thee without.” 
Still the “ good Gossopes” sing that they must have some more 
‘t Hero is a potell full of Malmesey good and strong, 
It will rejoyce both hart and tong; 
$ Though Noy thinke us never so long, 
Yot woo will drinke a tyte.” 
The sons next interfere, and Shem enquires whether they shall 
not bring in their mother by force :— 


“Tn faith, moder, in ye shall 
Wither you will or noughte.” 
Noe, . i 
“Well me wif into this boate.” 
[She gives him a box on the ear, 
“Have you that for thee note” (necossity.) 
Noe, 
“ A le Mary this whote 
Achildre methinks my boate remeves, 
Our tarrying here heughly me grieves.” 
(She is then forced into the ark. 


The Cappers and Linendrapers took the story of “ Balaam,” but 
Mr. Wright declares the observations of the ass are too unpleasant 
to be repeated. The Cooks related the “Descent of Christ into 
Hell.” to redeem all the saunts of the older time. One woman, who 
is left behind, is a “tavernere, a gentil gossope and tapstere,” who 
confesses having deceived many a creature, “though her ale was 
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noughte,” and she is warmly welcomed by the devils—a curious 
hit at the bad beer of the licensed victuallers ‘five hundred years 
back, which has yet by no means lost its savour. 

At Coventry the pageants were performed on Corpus Christi 
day, “by the grey friars, with mighty state and reverence. 
Theatres for the several scenes, very large and higa, placed on 
wheels, were drawn to all the eminent parts of the city, for the 
better advantage of spectators. The story of the Old and New 
Testament, composed in the old English Rithme, as appearcth by 
an antient MS., intituled Ludus Coventrie,” says Cotton. “Ihave 
been told by some old people,” Dugdale writes in 1657, “who in 
their younger days were eye witnesses of these pageants, so acted, 
that the yearly confluence of people to see that show was cxtra- 
ordinary great, and yielded no small advantage to the city.” 

At length, however, the simple religious spirit—like that of chil- 
dren, which alone could render such representations decent—de- 
cayed, and the disorders attending them became such that Bonner, 
in 1542, prohibited all manner of “plays and interludas, &c., to be 
played, set foorth, or declared in churches or chapels.” William 
of Wykeham, indeed, as early as 1384, had refused longer to allow 
“spectacula ” (whatever they may have been) in the churchyard 
of the cathedral at Winchester. They were, however, revived by 
Mary, and a “ goodly stage play” was presented at the Grey Friars 
before the Lord Mayor, in her reign; and, again, in honour of the 
declaration of war with France, “‘The Life of St.Olave’ was enacted, 
which lasted four hours.” 

In spite of the remonstrance of Archbishop Grindal, in 1563, 
plays continued to be acted on Sunday, in the time of Elizabeth, 
by the choristers of St. Paul’s and the Royal Chapel. 

At first the miracle plays adhered strictly to Scripture or legend, 
but they gradually develop a sort of plot, and introduce some 
attempt at character. “Moralities,” a sort of allegorical drama on 
more secular subjects—a more mundane amusement—gradually 
crept in. One of the earliest of these stories of which any copies 
remain is taken from the “Romaunce of Kyng Robert of Cicyle, 
‘How pride dude him beguile,” which was acted at the High 
Cross at Chester in 1529. 


© Robert was a ‘noble Kyng ’—in all the world ‘nas his reere;’ he was 
faire and strong, and sumdele young. He had a broler in Greete 
Roome, Pope of al Christendome, and another in Alemagne, an Emperour, 
who wroughte payne to the Sarasins. He declares that tLere is no man 
tyvinge in no londe who can withstand him. In the midst of his pride- 
ful thoughts he falls asleep in church during evensong. An angel takes 
his place, and his whole court are deceived, and follow him to the * paleys.’ 
Robert awakes in a fright, and is fallen foul of by the sextune, who calls 
him ‘a fals thief, a losinger, intending holy church to robby.’ Tie ‘runs 
out fast,’ and is maltreated by his own porter at his own gate. With difi- 
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culty he persuades the servants to bring him into the royal presence; whem 
the angel king makes the miserable man ‘fool of the hall? He is them 
‘clothed with lodly (lothely) garments, hung with ffoxe’s tayles many 
abcute’ (the fool’s coat). He is sent to lie with the dogs outside, and 
envies those beasts which are allowed to remain with their masters in the 
house. The angel makes an admirable sovereign, and goes to Rome to» 
see his brothers in great pompe, accompanied by his fool. After a long 
and ignominious penance the penitent Robert is at last restored to his. 
throne by the angel, never to err from false pride again.” 


The Inns of Court were always celebrated for their dramatic 
representations, and, as the taste for Scripture subjects died out, 
allegorical characters—Charity, Sin, Hope, Death, which had 
been always more or less introduced—took possession of the stage, 
very much to the injury of the dramatic interest. A satirical 
morality, however, on “The Marriage of Luther,” enacted by 
Gray’s Inn in 1529, must have been much more entertaining. 

Later still, classical subjects, under the title of “ Masques,” with 
all sorts of emblematic personages, became popular, and were per- 


‘ formed at all great ceremonies before Elizabeth, “and were the 


delight of the pedantic James.” Shakespeare makes Mr. Justice: 
Shallow—when pluming himself on the fine things he had done 
as a young man—declare how, when he “lay at Clement’s Inn” 
—te, was studying the law—“I was then Sir Dagonet,” that is, 
had acted the part of King Arthur’s fool in an interlude taken from 
the “ Morte d’Arthur,” often played in Shakespeare's time. 

“< The Moralities, ” says Mr. Hallam, “ were much enlivened by the in- 
troduction of a witty, mischievous, aud profligate character called ‘the 
Vice, which gradually assumed a human individuality—a sort of Punch. 
Something resembling a modern comedy, ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ was 


acted in 1540, which contains a lively picture of London manners among: 
the citizens and gallants, and has a good deal of comic spirit and humour.” 


In out-of-the-way places in Cornwall and Wales the Scripture 
plays lingered long even in England. Carew mentions the 
“ Guary Mirkl” in Cornwall, compiled out of the Bible— 

“ But with that grossenes which accompanied the old Roman comedy. 
For representing it they raise an earthen amphitheatre in some open field ” 
(which must have resembled the arrangements at Ammergau), “ having 
the diameter of his enclosed playne some 40 or 50 feet. The country 
people flock from all sides, many miles off, to see and heare it, for they 
have therein devils and devices to delight as well the eye as the ear. 
The players conne not their parts with booke, but are prompted by one 
called the ordinary, who followeth at their back with the booke in his hand, 
and telleth them softly what they must pronounce aloud.” 


This has now dwindled into a Christmas drollery. The “ Mum- 
mers” are all that remains of the ancient magnificent devices, 
which have shrivelled into a wretched farce, that still remains in 
country places, when the “ guizers”—.c., the disguised men, with 
blackened faces and absurd dresses—perform to this day the play 


_ of “ St. George” (the Saint sometimes transmogrified into “King 
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George,” as a more familiar personage in their ears), Beelzebub, and 
a miracle-working doctor, who raises a dead man to life, utter what 
has become by the repetition of unwritten words almost unintel- 
ligible nonsense. 

Throughout Christian Europe varieties of these mysteries and 
moralities, combining religion and amusement, continued till a 
later period. In France, where they were “very fashionable and 
of high antiquity,” they were only knocked on the head by the 
Revolution. They, however, may be found in Brittany at the great 
fairs, generally as tableaux vivants. “The parts are well-sustained,” 
says an eye-witness, but as soon as the Mystery is over there is a 
rush to the pantomime, which often follows on the same stage, the 
person who represented Christ taking the part of harlequin. 

As early as the 12th century, a disciple of Abelard’s wrote three 
plays, on the raising of Lazarus, the miracle of St. Nicholas, and 
the History of Daniel, which were very popular. The “ Mystère de 
Grizeldis Marquise de Saluce” is mentioned about 1390—the first 
appearance of “Patient Grizzle,” acted by the citizens of Paris. 
The French mysteries were chiefly performed by priests or religious 
communities, and some of the parts were not without danger in 
those early days of mechanical invention. At the Mystére de la 
Passion at Metz in 1487— 


“ God was personified by the Seigneur Miolle, curé of St. Victour, who 
was almost dead on the cross, but was succoured, and consented that 
. another priest should be attached to the cross to complete the personifica- 
tion of the crucifixion for that day. Another priest called Messire Jean 
enacted Judas, and was almost dead with hanging, for his heart had ceased 
to beat, and he was unhung in all haste and carried away.” 


At the Feast of Asses, performed in honour of Balaam on Christ- 
mas day, the clergy walked in procession, fearless of ridicule, 
“ habited as prophets and holy fathers.” Moses in an alb or cope 
with a long beard and a rod in his hand; David wore a green 
vestment; Balaam, with an immense pair of spurs, rode on a 
wooden ass, in which was concealed a speaker. 

The realism of some of the details is strange. The gushing of 
the blood in the Crucifixion was produced by means of an outre or 
leather wine bag under the actor’s robe; the lance was run into it, 
and the purple liquid spurted out to figure the blood. In the 
‘martyrdom of St. Pol, the saint was decapitated on the stage ; the 
head took three leaps, and a fountain of blood gushed out at each 
step. “The martyrdom of saints gave scope,” says Mr. Hallam, 
“for the gratification which a great part of mankind seem to take 
in witnessing the endurance of pain.” In one of the Parisian plays, 
Santa Barbara was hung up by the heels on the stage, St. Denis 
took his head in his hands and quietly walked off with it. 

At Chaumont, one of these mnysteries was acted until quite lately, 
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where the Père Eternel, “coiffé Pune mitre,” with a long white 
beard, bore the golden ball of the Empire in his right hand. “ Priests 
and kings being the highest ideal among the people, divinity was 
shewn under the pontifical and imperial dress.” At Perpignan, a 
man still living remembers himself acting the Pére Eternel, with 
the utmost good faith and reverence. He was chosen for the 
honourable post as a good little boy, and was dressed in a cocked 
hat “typical of the Trinity.” 

A morality on the story of Robert Duc de Normandy is still 
enacted in secluded Pyrenese villages, on a stage in the open 
market place. The performance lasts the whole day, and the 
chief attraction appears to be the part of Satans (in the plural) 
dressed in red. These come in and out at all the critical points, 
and have a great deal more to do with the conduct of events than 
the more holy personages. 

In Germany, the earliest written dramas now existing are by 
the nun Erosvita of the Abbey of Gandersheim in Saxony; they 
are in Latin, and were represented by the young nuns belonging 
to the convent in the year 970, before the Bishop of Hildesheim 
and some great officers of the Emperor’s household. She was 
called “the Christian Sappho,” “the tenth muse ;” and, considering 
her secluded life, her subjects are curiously varied and show a 
great deal of power. In one play the climax foreshadows that of 
Romeo and Juliet, and John is resuscitated only to die again after 
recognizing his beloved. In another, Sapience, accompanied by , 
her three daughters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, visit Rome during 
the persecution of Hadrian, and are detected in proselytizing. The 
three girls are tortured to death for their faith, while the mother 
stands by encouraging them to the end, collects and burns theirscat- 
tered remains, and dies in a burst of enthusiastic devotion, uttering 
what is called in the Revue des Deux Mondes “a magnificent hymn.” 

Two volumes, in Latin, of the religious interludes which abounded 
in Germany during the middle ages still exist.. The solitary living 
remnant of such plays, which is performed at Ammergau, is 
probably an exceptionally good specimen. The extreme seclusion 
of the place, the long intervals between the performances, which 
prevented the religious fervour from becoming blunted, have 
tended .to preserve the original feeling with which they were 
treated. Besides which, the whole mise en scène has been re- 
modelled by an esthetic pastor, who obtained his inspirations 
from Munich artists; the groups, the dresses, have been studied to 
much effect, and in harmony with that “local colouring ” of which 
our ancestors had not the smallest notion. The anachronisms have 
been removed; which, however, one can hardly help regretting, so 
strong is their antiquarian interest for us in the earlier plays. Alto- 
gether we have in it the glimpse.of a truly pious representation, 
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which struck even those least disposed to admire, as a religious far 
more than a dramatic performance, the actors believing them- 
selves to be carrying out a work pleasing to God, and playing 
accordingly, the native spectators all behaving with much the 
same feeling as if they were in Church. 

At the present time, the high position of the stage and of 
the actors in Germany is as remarkable as the tone of -the 
> plays produced. “The interest excited by the stage, and 
the importance attached to every thing connected with it, are 
- greater in Germany than in any other part of Europe, not ex- 

cepting France or even Paris,” Mr. Carlyle observes. The ex- 
traordinary amount of time and thought devoted to dramatic 
writing, and even to very puerile details of acting, by both Goethe 
and Schiller, was only indeed typical of the national feeling. “The 
stage is not merely considered as a recreation, as in France, but 
the Germans talk of it as a sort of lay pulpit, fitted to exalt some 
of our noblest feelings.” Literature has always held a very high 
position in Germany, and the theatre has taken the first place in 
literature. Accordingly, the lofty character of the dramas per- 
formed, the admiring interest taken in them by very ordinary 
spectators, and the respectability of every thing connected with 
the stage, form a remarkable contrast with that of France, while 
the effect on the character of the people is considered by them- 
selves to be very wholesome. 

In Italy the religious drama was always extremely popular.. As 
early as 1264 a society, “del Gonfalone,” was established at Rome, 
specially to represent the Passion of Christ, and different forms of 
dumb show still continue to be enjoyed, with the pantomime round 

` the Bambino, swaddled, crowned, and decorated with the rudest 
symbolism of sovereignty. 

In Spain the dramatising of religion has brought out the coarsest 
and worst forms of Roman Catholic superstition, even in the best 
of her writers. The belief “that piety has nothing to do with 
virtue, and that every vice under the sun may be committed with 
impunity, yet the sinner’s soul be saved at the end by the prayers 
of a saint, or the visit to a holy shrine,” must have been de- 
moralising to the last degree. In a drama of Calderon’s, performed 
before the court of Philip IV., the criminal does not eveh repent, 
during his lifetime, and has to be resuscitated, in order to be 
saved by the intervention of a saint, after having killed his father, 
and meditated the death of his wife. . Heresy was the greatest of 
crimes, and every breach of faith was permissible to bring back 
heretics into the fold. Calderon, in another of his plays, makes 
the “Mother of God” come down on purpose to declare that . 
there is no worse crime than to keep a promise given to fidels; i 
in this case to the Moors. 
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In another of his dramas he represents Henry VIII. as repentant 
of his sins to the Church; the body of the wicked heretic, Ann 
Boleyn, is brought in, and he proclaims his daughter Mary as Queen . 
before the assembled Parliament. She is called upon by them to 
swear that she will never repeal her father’s acts, and refuses the 
crown on such terms. Her father vainly tries to persuade her to 
take the oath ; telling the Parliament on the one hand that she can 
be deposed if they object to her, and telling his daughter in a 
whisper that when she is Queen she can do as she pleases. At 
last she is persuaded to swear. “Under the conditions expressed,” ° 
says the minister. “Mary apart, I do not accept them.” 

When religion and politics are thus conceived, it is not surprising 
that Spain should sink into its present deplorable state. In the 
Devil Preacher there is a long parallel drawn out between Sir 
Francis Zavier and the Saviour—both’ born in a stable, both 
assisted by twelve apostles, both beaten to blood, pierced by five 
glorious wounds, &c. 

In Madrid, at the present moment, during Lent, sacred dramas 
are performed in the theatres by the same actors, who play the 
very .profane pieces of the remainder of the year, and the too 
great gravity of the subject is lightened by the hint of an intrigue 
once carried on between Pontius Pilate and Mary Magdalen, and 
by Judas pinching and pulling the hair of the children brought up 
to the Saviour whenever the traitor can find a quiet opportunity. 
At Segovia, the Times correspondent describes “the real old thing” 
as being played in the streets before delighted audiences, with the 
intense interest and the same habit of thought as in the 15th cen- 
tury. The reality of the events depicted is so great that it is quite 
difficult to obtain actors to play the unpopular parts, as, e.g., Judas 
runs a risk of having his head broken by zealous friends to religion. 

It is difficult to define what constitutes the feeling of reverence, 
but it is clearly possible to lose much of the reality, while apparent 
respect for the outward form (as with ourselves at present) in- 
creases. There is a fastidiousness in taste, which is very dif- 
ferent either from reverence or purity, and seen especially in men of 
the world far removed from either,—who might be found enjoymg 
the Duchesse de Gerolstadt, and yét complaining of the plain 
speaking of Shakespeare. A homely manner of words reaching 
direct to the hearts of the audience by no means implied evil. “A 
refined andience,” it has been said, “will do many things which it 
will not bear to see represented; a vulgar audience will see many ` 
things represented that it will not do. The English who tolerated 
all the stabbings and poisonings of Shakespeare on their stage, 
committed hardly any crime during the fervour of that Civil War, 
which let loose all the political and religious passions of two great 
hostile parties ” f 
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There are two elements which make the fortune of the stage. 
In the days of Shakespeare, it was the greatness of the dramas 
themselves, not that of the actors, which caused their success. 
Besides which, in them were dramatised the interests and feelings 
of the day, political and social. In the play of Henry VIT. the 
King was but one generation removed from the spectators: his 
daughter was on the throne, or had only just died. In that period 
of the revival of the classics, Brutus and Coriolanus were household 
words, which appealed to every man and woman who could read, 
and the Roman plays reflected the struggles for liberty, and- the 
aristocratic and democratic questions of the day, under a very thin 
disguise. There was an interest and feeling for great subjects 
which astonishes our present audiences, who go to the theatre 
only to be amused, and find Shakespeare “very slow.” 

In the last century, and the beginning of the present, came the 
period of great actors, while there were no writers of plays worth 
speaking of. Garrick, and at a later period Mrs. Siddons, and the- 
Kembles, interpreted the inventions of past times, but no new 
dramas of any value were produced for their use. Now we have 
reached the age when neither the plays, nor the actors who appear 
in them, are’ great, when we are reduced to sensationalism and 
scenery, mechanical splendours, gorgeous dresses, numbers, “spec- 
tacle,” and wholesale. “conveying” from the French. And the 
result can hardly be called a national success, even by the admirers 
of the system. ` 

One cause of the decline of the stage in England is said to be 
the social habits of the upper classes, which make it difficult to fit 
theatrical amusements into the evening’s arrangements. But, as 
they still contrive to go to the opera, it is evidently not the hours 
which cause them to frequent the play so‘little. Still, however pro- . 
duced, their absenceis very lowering to the stage. Unless thè drama 
is a really national amusement, play writers and play managers will: 
not think it worth while to cater for the cultivated classes, but 
will invent situations, and use language pleasing to the kind of 
audience which they must expect. It is cause and effect—if the 
“unco'guid” denounce the amusement as wrong, and the “upper 
ten” renounce it as not fashionable, while the men of business are 
too busy to attend, the character of the plays must naturally go 
down when so large a portion of its educated hearers is cut off. 

Yet there are so few-modes of influencing the many that it 
seems strange to neglect the direction of one of the most vivid 
and striking. “I should like to have the direction of a penny 
theatre,” said a great philanthropist. No one, indeed, can hear of 
the effect upon the young population of the east of London of 
such plays as “ Jack Sheppard,” and the other heroes of dramatized 
police reports, held up for admiration there,or even study the faces 
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which are looking with such rapt delight at Punch’s manoeuvres, 
and listen to the storms of applause with which the resounding 
blows inflicted on his wife are received, without feeling what 
queer ideals for the worship of the race are growing up before our 
very eyes—what strange qualities are exhibited as admirable to 
the people—without an attempt on our parts to afford anything 
better of a scenic kind for their amusement. 

It may be said that the sentiment for “Dick Turpin,” “ Jack,” 
and “ Punch,” is not all bad—that they are the rude incarnation 
of “pluck” and fearlessness under difficulties, qualities which are 
supposed to condone their other crimes. Still, the undying popu- 
larity of Punch bears no good augury for the conduct to their 
families of the future husbands and fathers, still in petticoats and 
jackets, who are looking on. 

There has been a reaction during the last twenty years against 
the exclusiveness by which good music, good pictures, fine build- 
ings, were reserved for those who could pay high prices for their 
entertainment; and in spite of their shortcomings, the Crystal 
Palace, South Kensington, and the Albert Hall, have brought much 
of these within the reach of the many. With regard, however, to 
museums and picture galleries, except as a harmless way of spend- 
ing a holiday, little good can be expected in our present state of 
civilisation. Let any one station himself in the National Gallery, 
or even among the modern pictures at Kensington, and look round 

‘with a tolerably approachable manner, and he will be assailed 
with questions as to their meaning—almost incredible in their 
utter want of understanding. The queries are not so much silly as. 
sad, showing a want of imagination and a crassness of ignorance 
which, among people who walk daily by print shops of oa de- 
scription, must be heard to be realised. 

We want art sights easier to reach, more exciting, more Rio 
and vivid than these, which, indeed, only the theatre is able to 
give to the masses. There can be no doubt that the effect of 
bringing bodily before the eyes of the people the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and passions of its heroes—the ideal, in short, of its age— 
may be made very stirring, as it was of old. The imagination of 
the uneducated is slow to move, except for material objects, and 
requires moving by sensible appeals to both eye and ear. - “Let 
other people have the making of the laws, if I can have the 
writing of the songs,” might be said with more truth of plays. A 
“ chanson ” no longer bears the same sway even in France, but the 
influence of the theatre has even increased. The number of houses 
open,eand of the spectators present, at Paris, is greater now than 
at any previous period, while the species of garbage presented to 
them is worse than ever—a moral charnel-house, as it was called 
the other day. “A French play cannot apparently be conceived 
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which does not derive its interest from a love intrigue between a 
married woman and some gay Lothario.” Although the stage has 
never had the same share of influence in England, and has never 
sunk quite so low in morality, its effect on us is still great, while 
its standard seems to be deteriorating day by day. 

The whole question of amusement requires to be gone into 
nationally, and set upon a different footing from at present. It has 
hitherto been looked on as a misfortune that pleasure should be re- 
quired at all for the people. It was to be tolerated in a sort of 
underhand way until they should consent to attend mathematical 
classes and scientific disquisitions (which is certainly not the ideal 
of relaxation of the upper classes for themselves!) If the people 
dance, it can only be at public-houses; if they go to the cheap 
theatres, it is at their peril, morally and mentally. Amuscment, it 
is clear, must be legitimatized and raised, before we can lift the 
taste of the people above gin shops, dancing saloons, and “penny 
gaffs.” Mechanics’ Institutes can appeal only to a very small 
fraction of the working people. It would take many centuries of 
sermons (particularly as at present given) to neutralize the effect 
of a run of “Jack Sheppards,” .even if they could be made to 
reach the same stratum of society. We must get at the interest of 
the people by something different from either. 

There is a most interesting and important discussion in Plato’s 
“Republic” on the education of a nation by a “right use of plea- 
sure.” We have not yet, in two thousand years, attained such know- 
ledge, or even attempted to define what really is “pleasure.” “True 
art,” he says, “is ennobling,” and we have still to seek the manner 
of popularizing art among our people. All European governments, 
whether Republican, as in France, or despotic, as in Germany, have 
shown their feeling as to the importance of the'theatre for keeping 
their populations in good humour and occupying them innocently, 
by liberal “subventions,” but we have still to ascertain how best 
it may-be made to serve their pleasure by a “right use.” 

And until our philanthropists and statesmen recognise this field 
of amusement as a very important one, not to be left to haphazard 
speculation, to the managers of dancing saloons and Alhambras, to 
the writers of pantomimes, and translators of French obscenities, 
we shall have advanced but a little way in the task of raising and ° 
purifying the taste of the people. Of late the tendency has been, 
indeed, rapidly downwards, instead of upwards, as the progress of 
education might have led us to hope. 

In the light of the prohibitions and warnings found necessary 
by two successive Lord Chamberlains, an earnest effort in this 
direction. appears to have become one of the most useful objects 
that our wise men and our good men could propose to themselves. 

F. P. Varney. 





SATURN AND THE SABBATH OF THE JEWS. 


N one of the most striking passages of his “Study of Socio- 

logy,” Herbert Spencer considers what might be said of our 

age “by an independent observer living in the far future, sup- 
‘ posing his statements translated into our cumbrous language.” 


“¢Tn some respects,’ says the future observer, ‘their code of conduct 
seems not to have advanced beyond, but to have gone back from the code 
of a still more ancient people from whom their creed was derived . . . 
The relations of their creed to the creed of this ancient people are indeed 
difficult to understand. . . Not only did they, in the law of retalia- 
tion, outdo the Jews, instead of obeying the quite opposite principle of the 
teacher they worshipped as divine, but they obeyed the Jewish law, and 
disobeyed their divine teacher in other ways,—as in the rigid observance 
of every seventh day, which he had deliberately discountenanced . . . 
Their substantial adhesion to the creed they professedly repudiated, was 
clearly demonstrated by this, that in each of their temples they fixed up in 
some conspicuous place the Ten Commandments of the Jewish religion, 
while they rarely, if ever, fixed up the two Christian Commandments given 
instead of them. And yet,’ says the reporter, after dilating on these 
strange facts, ‘though the English were greatly given to missionary enter- 
prises of all kinds, and though I sought diligently among the records of 
these, I could find no trace of a society for converting the English people 
from Judaism to Christianity.’ ” 


- It is, indeed, a strange circumstance that Christian teachings in 
our time respecting the observance of each seventh day, should be 
at variance, not.only with what is known of the origin of the ob- 
servance of Sunday, as distinguished from the Sabbath of the - 
Jews, but even more emphatically with the teachings of Christ, 
both as to the purpose of a day of rest, and as to the manner in 
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which the poor should be considered. Our Sunday is in fact, if 
not in origin, the Sabbath of the Jews, not the Lord’s Day of the 
Apostles; itis regarded, not as a day set apart to refresh those 
who toil, but as though man were made for its observance; while 
the soul-wearying gloom of the day is so ordered as to affect 
chiefly the poorer classes, who want rest from work and anxiety, 
not rest from the routine of social amusements, wliich are un- 
known to them. But although the thoroughly non-Christian 
nature of our seventh day is remarkable in a country professedly 
Christian, and although it is a serious misfortune for us that an 
arrangement which might be most beneficial to the working 
classes is rendered mischievous by the way in which it is carried 
out, I certainly have no purpose here to discuss the vexed ques- 
tion of Sunday observance. There are some points, however, 
suggested by Spencer’s reference to the origin of our weekly 
resting day, which are even more curious than those on which he 
touches. We take our law of weekly rest from Moses ; we practi- 
cally follow Jewish observances in this matter: but in this, except 
in so far as the contrast between Judaism and Christianity is 
concerned, there is nothing incongruous. For the Jewish nation 
was of old the sole Eastern nation whose priesthood taught 
the worship of one God, and resisted the tendency of their people 
to worship the gods of other nations. But the real origin of the 
Jewish Sabbath was far more singular. The observance was 
derived from an Egyptian, and primarily from a Chaldean 
source. Moreover, an astrological origin may be recognized in 
the practice; rest being enjoined by Egyptian priests on the 
seventh day, simply because they regarded. that day as a dies 
infaustus, when it was unlucky to undertake any work. 

It needs no very elaborate reasoning to prove that the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath began during the sojourn in Egypt. 
Without entering into the difficult question of the authorship and 
date of the Pentateuch, we can perceive that the history of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Elohistic portion of the narra- 
tive, is introductory to the account of the Jews’ sojourn in Egypt 

,and exodus thence under their skilful and prudent commander, 
Moses. It is incredible that the person who combined these 
two accounts into one history, including an exact record of the 
rules for observing festivals, should have failed to add some refer- 
ence to the seventh day of rest when quoting (from the Elohist) 
the ordinances which Abraham and the other patriarchs were so 
carefully enjoined to obey, if it really had been a point ‘of duty in 
patriarchal times to keep holy the seventh day. In every injunction 
to the Israelites after they left Egypt, the duty of keeping the Sab- 
bath is strongly dwelt upon. It not only became from this time one 
of the commandments, but “a sign between the Lord and the chil- 
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dren of Israel for ever.” In the patriarchal times, on the contrary, 
we findno mention of it: the test of righteousness was the worship 
‘of one God—the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the Book 
of Job, again, no reference whatever is made to the observance of 
the Sabbath ; and this is the more remarkable because Job makes 
“solemn protestation of his integrity” in several duties. He 
claims integrity in the worship of God: “If I beheld the sun 
when it shined,” he says, “ or the moon walking in brightness, and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand” (the token of worship), “this also were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge: for I should have denied the God.that is 
above.” But he says no word about the observance which, after 
the exodus, is so specially associated with the worship of God. 

It is. indeed, somewhat, singular that the observance of the 
Sabbath should be derived from far remoter times, by those who 
insist on the literal exactness of the Bible record, seeing that 
the Bible distinctly assigns the exodus from Egypt as the epoch 
when the observance had its origin. For Moses,.in solemnly 
reminding all Israel of the covenant in Horeb, says :— 

“ Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the. 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence, through a'mighty hand and by a` Ț 
stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the Sabbath-day.”—(Deut. v. 15). ; 

And these words occupy the position in the Fourth Command- 
ment, which, in Exodus xx. 11, is occupied by thé words, “For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and¥earth,” &e. — - 

Assigning the origin of the first Jewish observance of the Sab- 
bath to the time of the exodus, we are fotced to the conclusion 
that the custom of keeping each seventh day as a day of rest was 
derived from the people amongst whom the Jews had been sojourn- 
ing more than two hundred years. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
Moses would have added to the almost overwhelming difficulties 
which he had to encounter in dealing with the obstinate people he 
led from Egypt, the task of establishing a new festival. Sucha 
task is at all times difficult, but at the time of the exodus it would 
have been hopeless to undertake it. The people were continually 
rebelling against Moses, because he sought to turn them from the 
worship of the gods of Egypt, in whom they were disposed to 
trust. It was no time to establish a new festival, unless one could 
be devised which should correspond with the customs they’ had 
learned in Egypt. Moses would seem indeed to have pursued a 
course of compromise.* Opposing manfully the worship of the 


* Thoro is a passage in Jeremiah which, as it seems to me, cannot otherwise be 
reconciled with the Pontateuch—viz., chapter vii. 21-28, whore he says, “Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel; Put your burnt-offerings unto your sacrifices, and 
eat flesh. For I spako not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in tho day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices: but 
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Egyptian gods, he adopted, nevertheless, Egyptian ceremonies 
and festivals, only so far modifying them that (as he explained 
them) they ceased to be associated with the worship of false gods. 

We have also historical evidence as to the non-Jewish origin of 
the observance of the seventh day, as decisive as the arguments 
I have been considering. For Philo Judæus, Josephus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and others, speak plainly of the week as. not of 
Jewish origif, but common to all the Oriental nations. I do not 
wish, however, to make use of such evidence here, important. 
though it is—or rather because it is so important that it could 
not properly be dealt with in the space available to me. I wish 
to consider only the evidence which lies directly before us in. 
the Bible pages, combining it with the astronomical relations 
which are involved in the question. For itis to an astronomical, 
or rather an astrological interpretation that we are led, so soon 
as we recognise the non-Jewish origin of the Sabbath. Beyond 
all doubt, the week is an astronomical period, and that in a 
two-fold sense ; it is first a rough sub-division of the lunar month, 
and in the second. place iti is a period derived directly from the 
number of celestial bodies known to ancient astronomers as 
moving upon the sphere of the fixed stars. 

The astronomical origin of the Sabbath is shown by-the Mosaic 
laws as to festivals, illustrated by occasional passages in other 
parts of the Bible. In the 28th chapter of Numbers we find four 
forms of sacrifice to be offered at regular intervalst—first, the 
continual burnt-offermg to be made at sunrise and at sunset (these 
epochs, be it noted, being important in the astrological system 
of the Egyptians); secondly, the offering on the Sabbath; 
thirdly, the offering in the time.of the new moon; ‘and fourthly, 
the offering at the luni-solar festival of the Passover. That is, we 
have daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly offermgs. An attempt 
has been made to show that in the beginning of the Mosaic 
rule the months were not lunar; but apart from all other evi- 
dence, repeated references to “Sabbaths and new moons” nega- 
tive this view, and show that as Spencer (Rit. iii, 1) maintains, 
the Hebrews began their month when the new moon first 
appeared., It is also clear from the nature of the offerings made, 
that the festival of the new moon was held in equal esteem 
with the Sabbath; and although the observances were different, 


this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people; and walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, that 1t may 
be well unto you.” It seems plainly mtimated hero that (in Jeremiah’s opinion, at any 
rate) the ordinances relating to burnt-offerings and sacrifices on the Sabbath and new 
moons were not commanded by God, however plainly the account in the Pentateuch 
may seem to suggest the contrary; and the..two accounts can searzely be reconciled 
except by supposing that the Mosaic laws on these points were intended to regulate and 
also to sanction an observance not originally instituted by Moses. 
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yet both days were strictly religious in character. For when the 
Shunammite woman said to her husband that she would “run 
to the man of God,” he answers (supposing she went to hear 
the sacred books read), “Wherefore wilt thou go to him to 
day? itis neither new-moon nor Sabbath.” And again, the new 
moon resembled the Sabbath in being a day when sale was 
prohibited. “Hear this,” says Amos, “O ye that swallow up the 
needy, even to make the poor of the land to fail, saying, When 
will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? and the 
Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?” It seems also, as Tirin 
has pointed out, that servile work was prohibited, for we read 
(1 Samuel xx. 18, 19) that Jonathan said to David, “ To-morrow 
is the new moon: and thou shalt be missed, because thy seat will 
be empty. And when thou hast stayed three days, then thou shalt 
go down quickly, and come to the place where thou didst hide 
thyself when the business was in hand,” or as in the Douay transla- 
tion, “in the day when it is lawful to work.”* 

We have evidence equally clear to show that the seven days 
of the week were connected with the seven planets, that is, with 
the seven celestial bodies which appear to move'among the stars. 
It was by no mere accidental agreement between the number 
of the days and the number of planets that so many of the 
Oriental nations were led to name the days of the week after the 
planets. The arrangement of the nomenclature is indeed so 
peculiar that a common origin for the practice must be admitted, 
when we find the same arrangement adopted by nations otherwise 
diverse in character and habits. Moreover, the arrangement is 
manifestly associated with Sabaism on the one hand, and with ‘ 
astrological superstitions on the other; and we find the clearest 
evidence in the Bible not only that Sabaism and astrology were 
known to the Jews, but that Moses had extreme difficulty in 
separating the observances he enjomed (or permitted?) from the 
worship of the Host of Heaven. He was learned, we know, in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 22), and therefore he 
must have known those astronomical facts,-and have been familiar 
with those astrological superstitions, which the Chaldeans had 


* Tirin also assorts that the Jews observed the lunar system, and that their months 
consisted of 29 and 30 days alternately (293 days, with about thiee-quarters of an 
hour, being tho length of the mean lunar month). Hence the feast of the new moon came 
to be called the thirtieth Sabbath, that is, the Sabbath of the thirtieth day. Thus 
Horace (Sat. I. ix) “Hodie tricesima sabbata: vin’ tu Curtis Judeis oppedere?” 
Macrobius mentions that the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Arabians, &., worshipped the 
moon (Sat. L xv.); and it is probablo that despite the care of Moses on this point, the 
Jows were prone to return to the moon-worship whence the feast of the new moon had 
its origin. We must not, however, infer this from the passage in Jeremiah vii. 17, 18, 
“ Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem ? 
The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto other 
gods.” For the queen of heaven is Athor, parent of the universe, 
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imparted to the Egyptians of the days of the Pharaohs.* It is 
noteworthy too that the first difficulties he .met with in the 
exodus arose from the wish of the Jews to return to Sabaism. 
This is not manifest in the original narrative; but the real meaning 
of the accountis evident from the following passage (Acts vil. 40), 
where Stephen, speaking of Moses, says, “ This ishe . .. whom 
our fathers would not obey, but thrust him from them, and in their 
hearts turned back again into Egypt, sayitg unto Aaron, Make 
us gods to go before us; for as for this Moses, which brought us 
out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. 
And they made a calf in those days, and offered sacrifice unto the 
idol, and rejoiced in the works of their own hands. Then God 
tumed, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven; as it is 
written in the book of the prophets . . . Ye took up the tabernacle 
of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, figures which ye 
made to worship them.”t 

Now I might pass from what has here been shown, to the direct 
inference that the Sabbath corresponded with the day which 
Oriental Sabaism consecrated to the planet Saturn; because we 
have the clearest possible evidence that all nations which adopted 
the week as a measure of time named the seven days after the 
same planets. But I prefer, at some risk of appearing to weaken 
the argument by introducing matters less certain, to consider the 
evidence we have as to the position of the god corresponding to 
the Latin Saturn in the Assyrian mythology. > 

Many years since, Colonel (then Major) Rawlinson, in a paper 
read before the Royal Asiatic Society, referring to an inscription 


* He showed considerable skill, if Dr. Beke was 1ight, in his application of such 
knowledge Gomora with special knowledge acquired during his stay in Midian) so 
that his people should cross a part of the Gulf of Suez during an exceptionally low tide. 
For though the Egyptians may have been acquainted with the genoral tidal motion in 
‘the Red Sea, it may well be beheved that the army of Pharaoh would be less familiar than 
Moses with local peculiarities affecting (in his time) the movements of that sea, 


+ This passage, and the passage from Amos, to which the proto-martyr refers, are 
curious in connection with the special subject of this paper, as indicated by ita title. 
For where Stephen says Remphan, Amos says Chiun. Now it is maintained by Grotius 
that Remphan is the same as Rimmon, whom Naaman worshipped, and Rimmon or 
Remmon signifies “ elovated” (lit, 2 pomegranate), and is understood by Grotius to refer 
to Saturn, the highest of the planets, (The student of astronomy will remember 
Galileo’s anagram on the words “ A/tissimum planetam tergeminum observavi”) Now 
Chiun, which denotes a ‘ pedestal,” is considered to be equivalent in this place.to Chevan, 
or Kevan, the Saturn of the Arabians, (Parkhurst mentions that the Poruvians wor- 
shipped Choun.) Moloch, of course, signifies king. Because children were sacrificed to 
Moloch, Bonfrére considers this god to be the same as Saturn, described as devouring his 
own children. If so, the words “tabernacle of Moloch and the star of Remphan” relate 
4o the same special form of Sabaism—that, namely, which assigned to Saturn the chief 
place among the star-gods, I must remark, however, that this point is by no means 
essential for the main argument of this paper, which is in reality based on the unques- 
‘tioned fact that amongst all the nations which used the week as a division of time, the 
seventh day was associated with the planet Saturn. It is necessary to call attention to 
this point, because not unfrequently it happens that some subsidiary matter, such as 
that touched on in this note, is dealé with as though the whole question at issue 
tturned upon it, 
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beginning, “This the Palace of Sardanapalus, the humble wor- 
shipper of Assarach,” made the following remarks :— 


«“ There can be no doubt,” he said, (I quote from a report not professing 
to be verbatim) “that this Assarach was the Nisroch mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, in whose temple Sennacherib was slain. He was most probably the 
deified father of the tribes, the Assur of the Bible. This Assarach was 
styled in all the inscriptions as the king, the father, and the ruler of the 
gods, thus answering to the Greek god, Chronos, or Saturn, in Assyrio- 
Hellenic mythology.” 


Again Layard, speaking of Assyrian mythology, says— 


“All we can now venture to infer is that the Assyrians worshipped one 
supreme God as the great national deity, under whose immediate and 
special protection they lived, and their empire existed. The name of this 
god appears to have been Asshur, as nearly as can be determined at pre- 
sent from the inscriptions. It was identified with that of the empire itself, 
always called ‘the country of Asshur.’ With Asshur, but apparently-far 
inferior to him in the celestial hierarchy, although called the great gods, 
were associated twelve other deities . . Thesetwelve gods may have 
presided over the twelve months of the year.” —(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 687.) 


In a note, Layard refers to doubts expressed by Colonel Rawlin- 
son respecting the identity of Asshur and Nisroch, presumably, 
removed by Rawlinson’s later reading of the inscription referred 
to above. He remarks that this supreme god was represented. 
sometimes under a triune form; and “ generally, if not always, 
typified by a winged figure in a circle.” Plate XIV. of my treatise 
on Saturn shows how these two descriptions are reconcilable ; for 
there are shown in it two figures of Nisroch, both winged and 
within a ring, but one only triune.~ 

Amongst the twelve great gods were included six correspond- 
ing to the remaining planets, though doubts exist as to the gods 
associated with the different celestial bodics. It seems probable 
that Shamash corresponded with the Sun; Ishtar (Astarte or 
Ashtar) with the Moon; Bel with Jupitert; Merodach with 
Mars; Mylitta with Venus; and Nebo with Mercury. But the 


* I do not here dwell on the curious coincidence—if, indeed, Chaldean astronomers had. 
not discovered the ring of Satwin—that they showed tho god corresponding to Saturn 
within a ring, and triple. Galleo’s first view of Saturn, with feoblo tolescopie power, 
showed the planot as triplo (feryemtnus); and very moderate optical knowledge, such 
indeed as we may fairly infor from the presence of optical instruments among Assyrian 
remains, might have led to the discovery of Saturn’s ring and Jupiter's moons. (Bol, 
the Assyrian Jupitor, was represented somotimes with four star-tipped wings.) But it 
is possible that these are more comeidences. Saturn would naturally come to be regarded. 
as the God of Time, on account of his slow motion round the ecliptic; and thus the ring 
(e natural emblem of time) might be oxpected to appear in figures of the god corros- 
ponding to this planct. It is curious, however, that the ring is flat, and proportioned 
like Saturn’s. 

t Layard associates Bel, “the father of tho great gods,” with Satuin, and Mylitta 
the consort of Bel with Vonus. but without giving any reasons, and probably merely as a 
guess. Ho olsewhore remarks, howover, that from Baal came the Belus of the Grecks, 
who was confounded with their own Zeus or Jupiter, and apait from the clear evidence 
associating Nisroch with Satuin, the evidence connecting Bel with Jupiter is tolerably 
satisfactory. Tho pomt is not important, however, m relation to the subject of this 
paper. On otymological grounds, Yav, the fifth of tho great gods, may perhaps be 
associated with Zeus, identical with the Sanscrit Dyaus, and the Latin root “ Joy.” 
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question would only be of importance in its bearing on my present 
subject, if we knew the Assyrian time-measurement, and especially 
their arrangement of the days of the week. Since we have to 
pass to other sources of information on this point, the only really 
important fact in the Assyrian mythology, for our purpose, is the 
nearly certain one that their supreme god Asshur or Nisroch 
corresponded to the ‘highest’ or outermost planet Saturn. He 
was also the Time God, thus corresponding to Chronos, But it is 
necessary to notice here that mythological relations must to some 
degree be separated from astrological considerations, in dealing 
with the connection between various Assyrio-Chaldean deities and 
the plancts. For instance, it is important in mythology to observe 
that the Greek god Chronos and the Latin god Saturn are unlike 
in many of their attributes, yct the association between the planet 
Saturn and the Assyrian deity Nisroch is not on that account 
brought into question, although we can only connect Nisroch with 
Saturn by means of the common relation of both to Ckronos. 
Many circumstances point to the Chaldean origin of Egyptian 
astronomy. The Egyptian zodiac corresponded with the Dode- 
catemoria of the Chaldeans, and though some of the Chaldean 
constellations were modified in Egyptian temples, yet sufficient 
general resemblance exists between the Egyptian arrangement 
and that which other nations derived from the Chaldeans, to show 
the real origin of the figures which adorn Egyptian zodiac 
temples.* The argument derived from astrological fancics is even 
stronger, for the whole system of astrological divination is so 
artificial and peculiar that it must of necessity be ascribed to one 
nation. To find the system prevailing among auy people is of 
itself a sufficient proof that they were taught by that nation. Nor 
can any question arise as to the nation which invented the system. 
* In an essay on “ Tho Shield of Achilles” (“Light Science for Leisure Hours,” first 
series), I called attention, seven yemis ago, to the probability that tho description of the 
Shield, a manifest interpolation, related originally to a zodiac temple, erected by star- 
worshippers long before Home’s time. Some of the Egyptian zodiac temples exist to 
this day, though probably they belong to a much later date, and wero only copies (more 
or less porfect) of the ancient Chaldxan temples. That Homer, if he hac visited such a 
temple, and had composed a poem deseiiptive of its sculptured dome, would have “ worked 
in” that description if he saw the opportunity when smging the Ihad, all Homeric 
students will bo ready to admit. Like every improvisatore, the glonioas old minstrel 
knew the advantage of the rest afforded by an occasional change from invention to reci- 
tation, In so using it, he appears to have pruned the description considerably; for 
in the “Shield of Hercules” (manifestly taken from the same Homerk poem, though 
sometimes attributed to Hesiod) we find, along with much almost identical matter, 
several passages which aro omitted from the Achillean description. Very curious 
evidence of the nature of the original poem is found in one of these passages. In a 
zodiac temple, the constellation of the Diagon (whatever the age of the temple) would 
occupy the boss or centre of the dome, for the north pole of the zodiac falls in the middle 
of that constellation. Now in the “Shield of Hercules? — 
“Phe scaly horior of a dragon cod 

Full in the central field, unspeakable 

With eyes oblique retorted, that aslant 

Shot gleaming flame.” 


(The vefy attitude, bo it noted, of the Diagon of the Star sphor c.) There is much more 
evidence of this kind to which, for want of space, I cannot here refer, 
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The Egyptians themselves admitted the superiority of the Chaldean 
astrologers, and the common consent of all the Oriental nations 
accorded with this view. We know that in Rome, although 
Armenians, Egyptians, and Jews were consulted as astronomers, 
Chaldseans were held to be the most proficient. “ Chaldæis sed 
major crit fiducia,” says Juvenal, of the Roman ladies who consulted 
fortune-tellers: “quicquid Dixerit astrologus, credent a fonte 
relatis Ammonis,’—whatever the Chaldean astrologers may say, 
they trust as though it came from Jupiter Ammon. Another 
argument in favour of the Chaldean origin of astronomy and 
astrology is derived from the fact that the systems of astronomy 
taught in Egypt, Babylon, Persepolis, and elsewhere, do not 
correspond with the latitude of these places; but this argument 
(which I have considered at some length in Appendix A to my 
treatise on Saturn) need not detain us here. It is sufficient to 
observe that in Egypt the astrological system was early received 
and taught :— 

“ Egypt,” says a modern writer, “ a country noted for the loveliness of 
its nights, might well be the supporter of such a system . . To each 
planet was attributed a mystic influence, and to every heavenly body a 
supernatural agency, and all the stars that gem the sky were supposed to 
exert an influence over the birth, and life, and destiny of man; hence arose 
the casting of nativities, prayers, incantations, and sacrifices,—of which we 
have traces even to the present day in those professors of astrology and 
divination, the gipsies, whose very name links them with the ancient 
country of such arts.” * 

One of the cardinal principles of astrology was this: that every 
hour and every day is ruled by its proper planet. Now, in the 
ancient Egyptian astronomy there were seven planets; two, the 
sun and moon, circling round the earth, the rest circling round 
the sun. The period of circulation was apparently taken as the 
measure of each planet’s dignity, probably because it was judged 
that the distance corresponded to the period. We know that 
some harmonious relation between the distances and periods 
was supposed to exist. When Kepler discovered the actual law, 
he conceived that he had in reality found out the mystery of 
Egyptian astronomy, or, as he expressed it, that he had “stolen ° 
the golden vases of the Egyptians.” Whether they had clear 
ideas as to the nature of this relation or not, it is certain that they 
arranged the planets in order (beginning with the planet of longest 
period) as follows :— 


1. Saturn. 5. Venus. 

2. Jupiter. 6. Mercury. 
3. Mars. 7. The-Moon. 
4, The Sun. 


* This may be questioned. It is said, however, that when tho gipsies first made their 
appearance in Western Europe, about the year 1415, their leader called himself Duke of . 
Lower Egypt. 
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The hours were devoted in continuous succession to these 
bodies; and as there were twenty-four hours in each Chaldean or 
Egyptian day, it follows that with whatever planet the day began 
the cycle of seven planets (beginning with that one) was repeated 
thrée times, making twenty-one hours, and then the first three 

- planets of the cycle completed the twenty-four hours, so that the 
fourth planet of the cycle (so begun) ruled the first hour of the 
next day. Suppose, for instance, the first hour of any day was 
ruled by the Sun—the cycle for the day would therefore be the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, which, 
repeated three times, would give twenty-one hours; the twenty- 
second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth hours would be ruled re- 
spectively by the Sun, Venus, and Mercury, and the first hour of 
the next day would be ruled by the Moon. Proceeding in the same 
way through this second day, we find that the first hour of the 
third day would be ruled by Mars. The first hour of the fourth 
day would be ruled by Mercury; the first hour of the fifth day by 
Jupiter; of the sixth by-Venus; and of the seventh by Saturn. 
The seven days in‘order, being assigned to the planet ruling their 
first hour, would therefore be— 

. The Sun’s day (Sunday). 

. The Moon’s day (Monday, Lundi). 

. Mars’ day (Tuesday, Mardi). 

. Mercury’s day (Wednesday, Mercredi). 

. Jupiters day (Thursday, Jeudi). 

. Venus’s day (Friday, Veneris dies, Vendredi). 

. Saturn’s day (Saturday ; Kal. il Sabbato). 

Dion Cassius, who wrote in the 3rd century of our era, gives this 
explanation of the nature of the Egyptian week, and of the method 
in which the arrangement was derived from their system of astro- 
nomy. It is a noteworthy point that neither the Greeks nor 
Romans in his time used the week, which was a period of strictly 
Oriental origin, The Romans only adopted the week ih the time 
of Theodosius, towards the close of the 4th century, and the 
Greeks divided the month into periods of ten days; so that, for 
the origin of the arrangement connecting the days of the week ` 
with the planets, we must look to the source indicated by Dion 
Cassius. It is a curious illustration of the way in which traditions 
are handed down, not only from generation to generation, but 
from nation to nation, that the Latin and western nations receiving 
the week along with the doctrines of Christianity, should never- 
theless have adopted the nomenclature in use among astrologers. 
It is impossible to say how widely the superstitions of astrology 
had spread, or how deeply they had penetrated, for the practices 
of astrologers were carried on in secret, wherever Sabaism was 
rejected as a form of religion ;- but that in some mysterious way 
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these superstitions spread among nations professing faith in one 
God, and that even to this day they are secretly accepted in 
Mahometan and even.Christian communities, cannot be ‘disputed. | 
How much more must such superstitions have affected the Jews, 
led out by Moses from the very temple of astrology? Knowing 
-what we do of the influence of such superstitions in our own 
time, can we wonder if three thousand years ago Moses found it 
difficult to dispossess his followers of their belief in “the host of 
heaven,” or if, a few generations later, even the reputed prophetess 
Deborah should have been found proclaiming that “the stars in 
their courses ” had fought against the enemies of Israel.* 

That the Egyptians dedicated the seventh day of the week to 
the outermost or highest planet, Saturn, is certain ; and it is pre- 
sumable that this day was a day of rest in Egypt. It is not 
known, however, whether this was ordained in honour of the chief 
planet—that is their supreme deity, or because it was held unlucky 
to work on that day. It by no means follows from the fact that- 
Nisroch, or his Egyptian representative, was the chief deity, that 
he was therefore regarded as a beneficent ruler. Rather, what we 


* Wo are apt to overlook the Pagan origin of many ideas referred to in the Bible, as well 
as of many ceremonies which Moses at least permitted, if he did not enjoin. The description | 
of the Ark of the Covenant, of tho method of sacrifices, of the priestly vestments, &., 
indicate.in the clearest manner an Egyptian or Assyrian ongin. The cherubim, for 
instance—fignres which nnited, as Calmet has shown, the body of the lion or ox with the 
wings of an eagle—are common in Assyrian scriptures. The oracle of the temple differed 
only from some of the chambers of Nimrod and Khorsabad, in the substitution of 
ve con trees” for the sacred tree of Assyrian scriptures, and open flowers for the Assyrian 
tulip-shaped ornament. Layard (“Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 648) statesfurther that “in 
the Assyrian halls, the winged human-headed bulls were on the side of the wall, and their 
wings, like those of the cherubim, ‘touched one another in the midst of the house.’ The 
dimensions of these figures were in some cases nearly the same—namely, fifteen feet 
square. The doors were also carved with chorubim and palm trees, and open flowers, 
and thus, with the other parts of the building, corresponded with those of the Assyrian 
palaces. On the walls at Nineveh, the only addition appears to have been the introduc- 
tioh of the human form and the image of the king, which were an abomination to the 
Jews, The pomegranates and lilies of Solomon’s temple must have been nearly identical 
with the usual Assyrian ornament, in which-—and particularly at Khorsabad—the pome- 
granate frequently takes the place of the tulip and the cone.” After quoting the 
description given by Josephus of the interior of one of Solomon’s houses, which even 
more closely corresponds with and illustrates the chambers in the palace of Nineveh, 
Layard makes the following remark: “To complete the analogy between the two 
edifices, it would appear that Solomon was seven years building the temple, and Sonna- 
cherib about the same time building his great palace at Kouyunjik.” The introduction 
into the Ark of figures ső remarkable as the cherubim can hardly be otherwise explained 
than by assuming that these figures corresponded with some objects which the Jews 
dming their stay in Egypt had learned to associate with religious ceremonies. That the 
Egyptians used such figures, placing them at the entrance of their temples, is certain. 
Neither can it be doubted that the setting of dishes, spoons, bowls, shewbread, é&c., on the 
table within the Ark, was derived from Egyptian ceremonials, though direct evidence 
on these points is not (so far as I know) available. We know, however, that meats of all. 
kinds were set before Baal (see “ Apocrypha,” Bel and the Diagon). The remarkable 
breast-plate worn by the Jewish high priest was derived directly from the Egyptians. 
In the often-repeated picture of judgment the deceased Egyptian is seen conducted 
by the god Horus, while ‘‘ Anubis places on one of the balances a vase supposed, to 
contain his good actions, and in the other is the emblem of truth, a representatin of 
Thmei, the Goddess of Truth, which, was also worn on the judicial breast-plate.” Wilkin- 
son, in his “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” shows that the Hebrew 
Thummim is a plural form of the word Thméi. The symbolism of the breast-plate 
is referred to in the “ Apocrypha,” Book of Wisdom, lxviii. 24. 
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know of Oriental superstitions would lead us to infer that the chief 
deity in a system of several gods was one to be propitiated. And 
indeed, the little we know of Egyptian mythology suggests that 
the beneficent gods were those corresponding to the sun and 
moon,—later represented by Osiris and Isis (deities, however, 
which had other interpretations). Saturn, though superior to the 
sun and moon, not only in the sense in which modefn astronomers 
use the term superior, but also in the power attributed to him, was 


probably a maleficent, if not a malignant deity. We may infer, 


this from the qualitieMatigibuted to him by astrologers— 


+ 


“Tf Saturn be predominant in’ any man’s nativity, and cause melancholy 
in his temperature,” says Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” “then he 
shall be very austere, sullen, churlish, black of colour, profound in his cogi- 
tations, full of cares, miseries, and discontents, sad and fearful, always 
silent and solitary.” 7 


We may not unreasonably conclude, therefore, that either rest 
was enjoined on Saturn’s day as a religious observance to propi- 
tiate this powerful but gloomy god, or else because bad fortune 
was expected to attend any enterprise begun on the day over 
which Saturn bore sway. The evil influence, as well as the great 
power attributed to Saturn, aré indicated in the well-known lines 


of Chaucer:— 


« ... . Quod Saturne, 
My cors, that hath so wide for to turno, 
Hath more power than wot any man; 
* ad * * * 


“I do vengeaunce and pleine correction 
While I dwell ım the signe of the leon; 
* * * * * 


«“ Min ben also the maladies colde 
The derke ticsons, and tho castes olde 
My loking is the fader of pestilence.” | 


It is, however, possible that the idea of rest on the day dedicated 
to Saturn may have been suggested to Egyptian astrologers and 
priests by the slow motion of the planet in his orbit, whereby the 
circuit of the ecliptic is only completed in about twenty-nine 
years, 

However this may be, we know certainly that.on the Sabbath 
of the Jews rest was enjoined for a different reason. Moses 


adopted the Egyptian week and allowed the practice: of a weekly ° 


day of rest to continue. But in order that the people whom he 
led and instructed might not fall into the worship of the host of 
heaven, he associated the observance of the seventh day with the 
worship of that one God in whom he enjoined them to believe, 
the God of their forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. So far 
as appears from the Bible narrative, there is no scriptural objection 
to this view. On the contrary, strong scriptural reasons exist for 
accepting it. Ifthe account of the creation given in the first 
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chapter of Genesis could be accepted as literally exact, it never- 
theless would not follow that the seventh day of rest was enjoined 
` before the time of the exodus, And we have seen that the Bible 
account itself assigns the departure, from Egypt as a reason for 
the observance, so that whatever view we form respecting the real 
origin of the seventh day of rest, we have no ‘choice as to the time 
we must assign for the commencement of its observance by the 
Jews, unless Deuteronomy.v. be rejected as not even historically 
trustworthy. 

Nothing, therefore, that I have shown ine this paper need be 
regarded as necessarily opposed to the faith of those who honestly 
believe in the literal exactness of the reason assigned in Exodus 
xxxi. 17, for the observance of the Sabbath of the Jews. Such 
persons may accept the week as of Pagan origin, and the original 
observance of Saturn’s day as of astrological significance, while 
believing in the reason given by Moses for the adoption of the 
practice by his followers, that “in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, and on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed.” 
(The idea of rest, accepted literally, accords neither better nor worse 
with the conception of an Almighty Creator, than the idea of work.) 
But it seems to me that those who thus regard the Jewish Sabbath 
as a divinely instituted compromise between the worship of the 
seven planets as gods, and the worship of one only God the 
Creator of all things, may yet find in what I have here shown a 
new reason for Chyistianising our seventh day of rest, even if we 
must still continue to miscall it the Sabbath. Since it was per- 
missible for Moses to adopt a Pagan practice (to sanction, if not 
to sanctify, a superstition), it may well be believed that a greater 
than Moses was entitled to change the mode of observance of 
the seventh day of rest. We know that in Christ’s time the Sab- 
bath (of ‘its very nature a convenient ceremonial substitute for 
true religion) had become a hideous tyranny; nay, that many, 
wanting real goodness, were eager to prove their virtue by inflict- 
ing the Sabbath on those who most needed “to rest and be 
refreshed” on that day. Whether, in obedience to the teaching 
of Christ, who (we learn) rebuked those hypocrites, all this has 
been changed in our time, is a point which may be left to the 
reflection of the reader. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


AM only too conscious that I can offer little fitted to occupy 
the time, or to command’ the interest of an audience” accus- 
tomed to be fed on the cream of experimental science, and the 
inexhaustible wonders of the organic world,—equally conscious 
that I have nothing original or remarkable to say, even on the 
subject I propose to treat ;—still it may afford something of the 
refreshment of variety at least to look for a while upon a few of 
the more peculiar features of the life we are ourselves leading in 
this age of stir and change; upon some of the probable issues of 
that hurried and high-pressure existence, and upon the question, 
not less momentous than individually interesting, how far its 
actuality corresponds, or could be made to correspond, with the 
ideal we, many of us, in our higher moments are prone to picture. 
It is well in all careers to get occasionally outside of ourselves, 
to take stock of our acquisitions and their inherent value ; to pause 
in the race, not only to measure our progress, but carefully to 
scrutinize our direction; and the more breathless the race, the 
more essential, as assuredly the more difficult and perhaps the 
more unwelcome, does this scrutiny become. 


I. Beyond doubt, the most salient characteristic of life in this 
latter portion of the 19th century is its SPEED,— what we may call 


* The substance of this paper was delivered, as a lecture, at the Royal Institution 
February 12th, 
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its hurry, the rate at which we move, the high-pressure at which 
‘ we work ;—and the question to be considered is, first, whether this 
rapid rate is in itself a good; and, next, whether it is worth the 
price we pay for it—a price rarely reckoned up, and not very easy 
thoroughly to ascertam. Unquestionably, life seems fuller and 
longer for this speed—is it truly richer and more effective? No 
doubt we can do more in our seventy years for the pace at which 
we travel; but are tlie extra things we do always worth doing? 
No doubt, we can do More; but is “doing” everything, and 
“being” nothing ? : 

The first point to notice is, that we have got into a habit of 
valuing speed as speed, with little reference to the objects sought 
by rapid locomotion, or the use to which we put the time so 
gained. We are growing feverishly impatient in temperament. 
There is nothing to wonder at in this, however much there may 
be to regret, when we reflect that all the improvement in the rate 
of travelling achieved by the human race in its orthodox 6,000 
years of existence has been achieved in our own lifetime—that 
is, in the last 50 years. 

“ Nimrod and Noah travelled just in the same way, and just at the same 
rate, as Thomas Assheton Smith and Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. The chariots of 


the Olympic games went just as fast as the chariots that conveyed our 
nobles to the Derby ; A 


“Tn our hot youth, when George the Third was King.” 


When Abraham wished to send a message to Lot, he despatched a man on 
horseback, who galloped 12 miles an hour. When our fathers wanted to send 
a message to theirnephews,they could do no better, and go no quicker. When 
we were young, if we wished to travel from London to Edinburgh, we thought 
ourselves lucky if we could average eight miles an hour,—just as Robert 
Bruce might have done. Now, in our old age, we feel ourselves aggrieved 
if we do not average thirty miles. Everything that has been done in this 
line since the world began,—everything perhaps that the capacities of 
matter and the conditions of the human frame will ever allow to be done— 
has been done since we were boys. The sameatsea. Probably, when the 
wind was favourable, Ulysses, who was a bold and skilful navigator, sailed 
as fast as a Dutch merchantman of the year 1800, nearly as fast at times . 
as an American yacht or clipper of our father’s day. Now we steam 15 
miles an hour with wonderful regularity, in spite of wind and tide ;—nor is 
it likely that we shall ever be able to go much faster. But the progress in 
the means of communication is the most remarkable of all. In this respect, 
Mr. Pitt was no ‘better off than Pericles or Agamemnon. If Ruth had 
wished to write to Naomi, or David to send a word of love to Jonathan 
when he was a hundred miles away, they could not possibly have done it 
under twelve hours. Nor could we to our friends fifty years ago. In 1875, 
the humblest citizen of Great Britain can send such a message, not a hun- 
dred miles, but a thousand, in twelve minutes.”* 


Our love of and our pride in rapidity of movement, therefore, 
are under the circumstances natural enough, but they are not 
rational sentiments; nor are they healthy symptoms, for they 


*« Realisable Idoals.”—Enigmas of Life, pp. 38, 39. 
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grow daily with what they feed on; and national competition, 
especially transatlantic competition, stimulates them year. by year. 
Mr. Arnold writes :— ; 


“ Your middle-class man thinks it the highest pitch of development and 
civilization when his letters are carried twelve times a day from Islington to 
Camberwell and from Camberwell to Islington, and if railway trains run to 
and fro between them every quarter of an hour. He thinks it nothing that 
the trains only carry him from a dismal illiberal life at Islington to a dismal 
eR ue at Camberwell; and that the letters only tell him that such is 
the life there.” ` i 


Tt is impossible to state more tersely (or more tartly) our indict- 
ment against the spirit of the age. - But I should like to give one 
striking illustration of my meaning; it is Baron Hubner’s account 
of his voyage across the Atlantic, where, in order to arrive. forty- 
eight hours sooner, the steamers encounter dangers fitted to appal 
the stoutest heart :—- Res, . 


“We saw a beautiful aurora borealis, and this morning, what was still 
more striking, a huge iceberg. It was sailing along about a mile ahead of 
us. Brilliantly white, with greenish rents here’ and there, and ending in 
two sharp peaks, this great mass of ice rolled heavily in the swell, while 
the waves beat furiously against its’ steep, shining sides. ‘A sort of dull 
rumbling sound, like low-thunder, is heard, in spite of all the noise of the 
engines. . . . By a lucky chance, the- weather is quite clear. But if, 
we had come in for a fog, which is the rule at this season, and had ther 
struck against this floating mass of ice, which took so little trouble to-get 
out of our way, what then? ‘Oh,’ answers”the captain, ‘ in two minutes 
we should have gone down’—and that is the unpleasant side of these 
voyages, This is the third time that I have crossed the Atlantic in the 
space of ten months, and almost invariably the sky. has been as leaden as 
the fog was thick. In consequence, it is impossible to take the meridian ; 
for there is neither sun nor horizon. . . . If, instead of going so far 
north, by way of shortening the voyage, they were to follow a southerly 
course, they would meet with far less ice.and no fogs, and the danger 
would be ever so much lessened; there would be no risk of .striking 
against icebergs, nor of disappearing altogether, nor of sinking the fisher- 
men’s boats, which are so numerous on-thdse banks. In vain the alarm- 
whistle, that useful but aggravating little instrument, blows its hoarse and 
lugubrious sound minute after minute; it cannot prevent every accident ; 
and they are far more numerous than people imagine. If they succeed in 
saving a map belonging to the ship, or in finding out the number of the 
unhappy boat which has sunk, the captain sends in his report, and the 
company pays an indemnity.....But if the accident should happen in the 
dead of night, and every soul on board has gone down with the boat, itis 
impossible to verify the name of the owners: the great leviathan has 
simply passed over it, and all is said and done. Companies are bad philan- 
thropists : besides, ‘they have to race one another in speed. Hach de- 
parture from Queenstown or New York is registered in the newspapers 
with the utmost exactness; and the same with the arrivals. Hence this 
frantic race to arrive first. In England, public opinion has more than once 
exclaimed against this system, and the Times has not disdained to give 
publicity to these complaints with all the weight of its authority. - If they 
would follow a more southerly course (to the south of the 42nd degree), 
the passage would certainly be slower by two or three days, but the 


Ve 
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security would be doubled. The loss of time would be more than com- 
pensated by the comparative absence of danger. To effect such a change, 
however, all the companies must agree (which, unfortunately, they have 
not yet done) to give up the Northern route. . . . Last year, during 
the month of July, I was on board the Scotia, one of Cunard’s finest ships. 
Although we were in the height of summer, we had only seen the sun once, 
and that for a few seconds, from Cape Clear to Sandy Hook. An impene- 


` trable fog shrouded the banks of Newfoundland. In the middle of the day 


it was almost as dark as night. Even standing on the middle of the deck 
it was almost impossible to distinguish the four watchmen on the look- 
out. Every moment, as the air seemed to thicken, the thermometer 
pointed to a sudden increase of cold in the temperature of the sea. Evi- 
dently there were icebergs ahead. But where? That was the question. 
What surprised me was, that the speed was not slackened. But they told 
me that the ship would obey the helm only in proportion to her speed. To 
avoid the iceberg, it is not enough to see it, but to see it in time to tack 
about, which supposes a certain docility in the ship, depending on her 
speed. . . . One of the officers gave me a helping hand. ‘Look, he 
exclaimed, ‘ at that yellow curtain before us. If there’s an iceberg behind, 
and those lynx-eyed fellows find it out at half a mile off—that is, two 
minutes before we should run against it—we shall just have time to tack, 
and THEN all will be right.”* 


Now, the physical consequences of this needless haste and hurry 
—this double quick time on all the pathways of our daily life— 
are, I believe, serious enough; but the moral consequences are 


* As a marvellous contrast, and almost a refreshment, after these delineations of 
reckless rush and haste, I should like to quote the answer of the Mussulman Governor 
of a Mesopotamian city to Mr. Layard, who had applied to him for some statistical 
information relative to the province in which ho had long dwelt as a man in authority. 
The Turk replies with the following dignified and affectionate rebuke :— 

t My illustrious friend, and joy of my liver! 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useloss. Although Ihave passed all 
my days in this place, I have neithor counted the houses nor have I inquired into tho 
number of the inhabitants; and as to what one person loads on his mules, and another 
stows away in the bottom of his ship, thatis no business of mine. But above all, as to 
the previous history of this city, God only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that 
the infidels may have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofit- 
able for us to inquire into it. 

“ Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after the things which concern thee nof. Thou 
camest unto us, and we welcomed thee: go in peace. 

“Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words; and there is no harm done, for the 
speaker is one, and the listener is another, After the fashion of thy people, thou hast 
wandered from one place to another, until thou art happy and content in none. We 
(praise be to God!) wore born here, and never desire to quit it. Is 16 possible, then, that 
the idea of a general intercourse botween mankind should make any impression on our 
understanding ? God forbid! 

Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief in God. Hoe created 
the world; and shall wo liken ourselves to Him in seeking to penetrate the mysteries 
of His creation? Shall we say, behold this star spinneth 1ound that star, and this other 
star with a tail cometh and gooth in so many years? Let it go! He from whose hand 
it came will direct and guide it. 

“But thou wilt say unto me, stand aside, oh man! for Iam more learned than thou 
art, and have seen more things. If thou thinkest that thou art in this respect better 
than I am, thou art welcome, I praise God that I seek not that which I require not. 
Thou art learned in the things I care not for; and as for that which thou hast seen, I 
defile it. Will much knowledge create thee a double stomach, or wilt thon seek 
Paradise with thine eyes? 

“ Oh, my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, There is no God but God! Do noevil, 
and thus wilt thou fear neither man nor death; for surely thine hour will come! 

“The meek in spirit (El Fakir), 
“Tuaum Avi Tape.” 
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‘probably graver still, though both sets of effects are as yet only 
in their infancy, and will take a generation or two fully to 
‘develop; and when they are thus developed so as to be recog- 
nized by the mind of the nation, the mischief may be past 
remedy. To us they are only “rocks ahead:”’—but they are 
rocks on which our grandchildren may make shipwreck of much 
‘that is most valuable in the cargo of existence, may spoil the 
voyage even if they do not shorten it. The rapidity of railway 

, travelling, I believe observant physicians tell us, produces a kind 
‘of chronic disturbance in the nervous system of those who use it 
much—a disturbance often obviously mischievous in the more 
sensitive organizations, distinctly perceptible even in hardier 
frames. The anxiety to be in time, the hurrying pace—often the 
running to catch trains (which are punctual in starting, whatever 
they may be in arriving)—cause a daily wear and tear, as well as 
accelerated action of the heart, of which, in a few months or years, 
most of us become unpleasantly conscious, and which, as we all 
know, sometimes have a fatal and sudden termination (I know 
three such instances in my own small acquaintance). And the 
proportion of the population who habitually travel by rail is 
already large, and is increasing year by year. In a word, thou- 
sands are injured and scores are killed; and neither of the scores 
nor of the thousands certainly, was the speed essential to more 
than a very few. Nor is the effect upon the present generation 
the only matter for consideration—the constitution which we thus 
enfeeble and impair we transmit so damaged to our children, who, 
in their turn, add to and pass on the sad inheritance of weakness 
and susceptibility. Heart disease, too common already, may be 
expected to be more common still. 

The moral effects of this hurried pace cannot well be separated 
from those arising from the high-pressure style of life generally, 
but in combination with this are undeniable, if not easy to be 
specified. A life without leisure and without pause—a life of 
haste—above all a life of excitement, such as haste inevitably in- 
volves—a life filled so full, even if it be full of interest and toil, 
that we have no time to reflect where we have been and whither 
we intend to go; what we have done and what we plan to do, 
still less what is the value, and the purpose, and the price of what 
we have seen, and done, and visited—can scarcely be deemed an ' 
adequate or worthy life; and assuredly will not approve itself to 
us as such in those hours of enforced quiet and inaction which 
age or sickness brings sooner or later to us all—when, with a light 
which is often sudden and startling enough, the truth and reality 
of things 

“ Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ”— 
VOL. XXY. 2U 
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sometimes, but more commonly its surprise, its trouble, and its. 
torture. 

We are, perhaps, most of us, conscious at some moments of our 
course of the need to be quiet, to be in repose, to be alone; but I 
believe few of us have ever estimated adequately the degree in 
which an atmosphere of excitement, especially when we enter it 
young and continue in it habitually, is fatal to the higher and 
deeper life: the subtle poison which it disseminates through the 
whole character ; how it saps solidity and strength of mind; how 
it daily becomes more necessary and in increasing measure; with” 
what “inexorable logic” it at once enfeebles and renders abnor- 
mally sensitive the subtle organization of the brain; and how far, 
by slow and sure gradations, it carries us on towards a mental 
and moral condition which may justly be pronounced unsound. 
The scenes witnessed in a neighbouring country during the dis- 
.tressing years of 1870-71 brought out very forcibly these con- 
siderations. I may venture to quote a few paragraphs in illustra- 
tion, written at the time.* 


“ Among civilised European peoples, the French excitability of to-day 
seems peculiar in kind as well as excessive in degree. It would appear to 
indicate a constitutional susceptibility of brain, distinctly morbid, and 
exceptionally beyond the control of the reason or the will. It shows itself 
in a hundred ways, and seems more or less to pervade all classes. Members. 
of the Legislative Chamber, in moments of heat, shake their fists at each 
other, and scream mutual insult and defiance across the hall . . . . 
An oratorical spark which in England or America or Prussia falls on grass 
or on tinder, in France falls on gunpowder. The annals of the country 
since the time of Mirabeau abound in exemplifications. But in our days 
this excitability reaches to absolute insanity. Everybody, apologists as. 
well as denouncers, describes it by this name; and no-other is appropriate 
to its manifestations. Victor Hugo calls it madness; the correspondents 
of English newspapers constantly depict the attitude and behaviour of the 
people, both during the war with Germany and the last siege and struggle, 
as being simply that of a populace actually crazy, furiously crazy, with 
passion, mania, or drink. This madness, too, assumes invariably the most 
unamiable and destructive phases. In the earlier days it was the spy 
mania; then the traitor mania; now the petroleum mania. In all cases it 
was blind, contagious, uncontrollable. . 

“ The explanation, I believe. must be sought in physiological considera- 
tions. The wonder would be, looking at the past, if something of the kind 
had not resulted. For three generations Frenchmen have been ‘ bora in 
bitterness, and nurtured in convulsion’ and such influences, acting on 
temperaments constitutionally emotional, and transmitted with inevitably 
accelerating increments from father to son, have produced the furies, 
murderers, and incendiaries of the Commune. First, the unprecedented , 
catastrophe of 1789, the overthrow of all existing society, the removing of 
all old landmarks, the bursting asunder of the social crust of the earth, and 
the upheaving and overflow of the long-compressed volcanic elements 
beneath, the emancipation of millions from centuries of serfdom, the 
collapse or destruction of what for centuries had seemed most powerful 


* Suum cuique. Fraser's Magazine, July, 1871, pp. 124-126. 
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and most stable, altogether constituted such a cataclysm of terror and of 
promise as the modern world had not seen. All Europe felt the shock. It 
had swept suddenly into a new epoch. Heads were turned elsewhere than 
in France; but in France, as was natural, the disturbance, mental as well 
as material, was far the greatest. The grandest and wildest dreams of 
universal felicity and regeneration seemed for a time almost on the point of 
realisation. The greediest desires for possession and revenge had fora 
moment their gratification. The most illimitable hopes in some quarters, 
the most paralysing terror in others, combined to keep the whole nation in 
a vortex of excitement such as now we can scarcely picture to ourselves, 
but such as our fathers recalled to us and described with something between 
a shudder and a sigh—a sigh for the vanished visions, a shucder over the 
remembered crimes. It wasimpossible that children born under such stars, 
surrounded in infancy by such an atmosphere of stimulants, should not 
bear in every fibre traces of the strange era on which their eyes first 
opened. 

“ Then followed another period of excitement of a different order, during 
which the generation born between 1789 and 1793 had its adolescence and 
its nurture. The delirium of triumph succeeded the delirium of revolution. 
Every day brought tidings of a fresh victory ; every year saw the celebra- 
tion of a new conquest. For twenty years the whole nation lived upon 
continuous stimulants of the most intoxicating sort. The Frenchmen born 
while society was being convulsed, and bred while Europe was being 
subdued, became the progenitors of the Frenchmen who witnessed ot 
caused the revolutions of 1830 and 1848; and these in thair turn gave 
birth to those—still punier and still more ‘demoralised and distempered by 
the perpetual dram-drinking which public life in France had been—who 
now stand before the judgment-seat of Europe as the men and women of 
1871. For more than ninety years France has scarcely been sane and 
sober for an hour; ceaseless emotion has grown into chronic hysteria; and 
defects, vices, and propensities, mental and moral once, have become 
constitutional and physical at last.” ' 


II. But our “life at high-pressure ” is shown even more in our 
style of work than in our rate of movement. The world is 
growing more exacting in its demands from all labourers except 
merely manual ones; and life in one way or other is becoming 
severer and severer to nearly all’ The great prizes of social 
existence—success in professional, public, and commercial life— 
demand more strenuous and exhausting toil, a greater strain upon 
both'bodily and mental powers, a sterner concentration of effort 
-and of aim, and a more harsh and rigid sacrifice of the relaxations 
and amenities which time offers to the easy-going and vnambitious, 
than was formerly'the case. The eminent lawyer, the physician 
in full practice, the minister, and the politician who aspires to bea 
minister—even the literary workman, or the eager man of science 
—are one and all condemned to an amount and continued severity 
of exertion of which our grandfathers knew little, and which 
forces one after another of them to break off (or to break down) 
in mid-career, shattered, paralysed, reduced to premature inaction 
or senility. In every line of life we see almost daily examples; 
for what actual toil does for the learned professions, perpetual 
anxiety does for the merchant and the manufacturer. The barrister 
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tells us that he must make hay while the sun shines, because for . 
him it generally shines so late; and his career is so often divided 
into two equal portions—waiting wearily for work, and being 
absorbed in it—groaning or sinking under its excess. The physi- 
cian cannot in middle life refuse or select among the crowding 
patients whom he has looked and longed for through the years of 
youth, even though his strength is consciously giving way under 
the burdensome and urgent calls; while the statesman or the 
member of Parliament in office has constantly to undergo a degree 
of prolonged pressure which it is astonishing that so many can 
endure, and perhaps more astonishing still that so many are found 
passionately struggling to reach. We all of us remember the 
description given of this career by one of its most eminent vota- 
ries: “There is little reason in my opinion,” said Macaulay, “to 
envy a pursuit in which the most its devotees can expect is that, 
by relinquishing liberal studies and social comfort, by passing 
nights without sleep, and summers without one glimpse of the 
beauties of nature, they may attain, that laborious, that invidious, 
.that closely-watched slavery which is mocked with the name of 
power.” l 

And this reminds us to say one word upon another feature of 
this high-pressure existence. It is not only that health and 
strength often give way under the incessant strain; itis not that 
the over-tasked brain not unfrequently pays the fearful penalty 
which, sooner or later, nature inexorably levies upon all habitual 
excess; itis that men who have thus given up their entire being 
to this professional or business labour, so often lose all capability 
of a better life, all relish for recreation or contemplation, all true 
appreciation of leisure when it comes at last; for the faculties of 
enjoyment, like all others, are apt to grow atrophied with disuse, 
—so that we see men in most careers go toiling on long after the 
culminating point of professional success is reached,—when wealth 
has become a superfluity and there is no motive for further accu- 
mulation,—not because their life has still a charm for them, but 
because every other life has by long disacquaintance lost its 
attraction. “ Why,” asked a friend once of an eminently successful 
advocate, “why should you go on wearing yourself out day after 
day in amassing gold which you can neither enjoy nor use? You 
get no good out of it; you have no one to leave it to; you cannot 
carry it away with you. Why don’t you retire, and leave the stage 
to younger men?” Alas! the successful man, too often with much 
to retire upon, has nothing to retire to; for literature, science, 
domestic ties, public and philanthropic interests, nature itself, with 
its exhaustless loveliness and its perennial refreshment, have all 
been neglected and lost sight of during the mad rush and struggle 
of the last thirty years—and these are treasures the key to which 
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soon grows rusty, and friends that, once slighted, cannot be 
whistled back at will. “Ah! monsieur?” said Talleyrand to a 
young man, who in the bustle of business and ambition had never 
learned, or had forgotten to keep up his whist, “AA! monsieur, 
quelle triste vieillesse vous vous preparez!” How many of us, letting 
slip the habit of interests still more attractive, lay the foundation 
of an old age sadder and drearier by far, Thus it is that we sacri- 
fice life to a living—the end to the means— 


Et, propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 


People maintain that this excess of toil is unavoidable, that you 
must keep the pace, or fall behind and be trampled down by com- 
petitors who are more ambitious, more concentrated, or less 
inclined to measure and appraise the objects and the worth of 
life; and that in a civilization like ours moderation is forbidden 
to those who would succeed at all, or not actually fail. It may 
be so, though I am not quite convinced it is so; and at least, if 
men must work over hard, they need not work over long; they 
might yield the vacant place to younger and needier aspirants. 
But if it be thus—that it is thus is precisely my indictment against 
the spirit of the age. Excess is enforced; moderation—that which 
to the wiser Greeks seemed the essence of wisdom—is forbidden, 
,or appears to be so. . 

But even this is not the extreme limit of the evil to be sig- 
nalised. Another point seldom enough noticed is that this high- 
pressure, this ceaselessness and severity of toil, leaves the work of 
life, and assigns its prizes, more and more to men of exceptional 
physique—the peculiarly healthy, the specially strong, the abnor- 
mally tough,—those whose rare frames and constitutions are fitted 
to endure the unnatural and injurious strain under which the 
average man succumbs. To few cases does the very harsh Scrip- 
tural text, “ To him that hath shall be given,” so closely apply. 
Even in the more distinctly intellectual careers—except perhaps 
some branches of literature and science—physical strength is 
nearly as essential as mental superiority, and mental superiority 
often fails for want of it. At the bar, animal vigour, what may be 
termed loosely physical and cerebral toughness, is a prime requisite ; 
so it is for the surgeon in good practice—for the successful 
engincer—most of all perhaps for the parliamentary official, who 
has to work usually half the night, and always more than half the 
day. In short, the race of life is so rapid, the struggle of life so 
stern, the work of life so hard, that exceptional organizations seem 
to be essential everywhere to great achievement or even ordinary 
fruits; the moderately-endowed, the steady fair average man, the 
medium in all things—in wealth, in brains, in health and strength 
—is “nowhere” in the strife ;—the slow-moving, the tardily de- 
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veloping, who fifty years ago might have attained a decent position 
and secured a decent competence, bid fair to be elbowed out of 
their carcers; while the prospect before the dull and the dunces— 
who are seldom the minority—is growing deplor able indeed. 

III. It would seem, again, that the future, in -England at least, 
is not to be for the moderately-wealthy, any more than for the 
moderately industrious or the moderately clever. There is danger 
of this in every rapidly progressive country, and the symptoms of 
it in England have become very manifest of late years. Several 
operations have combined to produce this result. The aggregate 
wealth of the country has enormously increased.” The profits of 
enterprise, if not of ordinary plodding trade, have been almost wm- 
precedentedly great. More vast fortunes have been heaped up, and 
heaped up in a shorter time, than probably at any former epoch. 
At the same time the wages of labour, most notably of skilled 
labour, have increased in many instances 15, 25, even 50 per 
cent, ;—have so increased that if the artisan and mining classes 
had been prudent, steady, saving, and forecasting, they might, as 
a rule, have been capitalists as well as labourers now ;f might 
have been more at ease in their circumstances, and have had a 
larger margin in their expenditure, than numbers of the educated 
classes. .There is no question as to these facts, and I need not 
trouble you with statistical details. At the same time, the value 
of fixed property, of houses and lands, has risen rapidly and largely 
as a consequence of the general prosperity: more persons are 
seeking property of this sort, and more purchasers are able and 
willing to pay a high price for it. In all this, you will say, there 
is much to rejoice at and nothing to regret. J am not about to 
controvert this proposition. But let us look for a moment at one 
or two of the secondary consequences of this state of things. 

It is a universal complaint, the substantial truth of which cannot 
be denied, that life to a vast proportion of the middle classes is 
becoming more difficult and more costly. Without entering on 
any controvertible points, there are certain things which we all 
know, and most of us feel. Increased riches among high and low 
has brought increased demand for most articles, and in those 
articles consumption has overtaken production,t and many of these 
are articles of prime necessity. Some of these can be brought 
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from abroad, and the price of them has not, therefore, risen in 
proportion, if at all. But meat and all farm produce has risen so 
as to cause serious inconvenience in most families, and actual priva- 
tion in very many. House-rent, and servants’ wages, and servants’ 
maintenance, have also risen most materially. With the general 
advance in the wages of labour in all trades, on which we have 
been congratulating the country, the cost of most articles into 
which labour enters largely as an element has been materially 
enhanced; and we have to pay more than we used to do for every 
job we want done. Probably, on the whole, we are within the mark 
if wesay that, among average middle-class families, the actual cost 
of living is 25 per cent. higher than it was twenty-five years ago. 

But this is only half the story. Owing to the increasing wealth 
of the wealthy, and the increasing numbers who every year step into 
the wealthier class, the style of living, as wellas the cost cf the neces- 
saries and comforts of which “living” consists, has advanced in an 
extraordinary ratio; and however frugal, however unostentatious, 
howeverrational we may be, however resolute to live as we think we 
ought, and not as others do around us, it is, as we all änd, simply 
impossible not to be influenced by their example and to fall into 
their ways, unless we are content either to live in.-remote districts 
or in an isolated fashion. The result is that we need many 
things that our fathers did not, and that for cach of those many 
things we must pay more. Even where prices are lower, quan- 
tities are increased. Locomotion is cheaper; but every middle- 
class family travels far more than formerly. Wine and tea cost 
less, but we habitually consume more of each. Most articles of 
clothing may be purchased at reduced prices, but more are wanted 
and of a costlier quality. But when we come to the item of edu- 
cation, so vital a one in every family, while it is becoming better 
as well as cheaper for the poor and the lower middle ranks, 
the cost of it is almost scandalous among the rich, and a grievous 
and anxious burden to households of respectable position, but of 
limited or scanty means. On the whole, less than a gencration 
ago, thousands of families could live in comfort, in competence, 
and at their ease, with all the essential elegancies of existence, on 
£500 or £600, who strive in vain to do so now. Plodding clerks, 
Government officials, retired officers, clergymen, and scientific or 
literary students—men of moderate fixed incomes in short—all 
find their position changed sadly for the worse. England is a 
paradise for the great proprietor, the successful merchant or 
engineer, the popular author, and sometimes for the skilful and 
‘energetic journalist; it may be made so for the skilled labourer in 
every branch, if he be sober and sagacious as well as energetic: — 
scarcely so for the quiet, unaspiring, unpushing, who would fain 
run a peaceful and contented course; for the men of £5,000 a 
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year and upwards: scarcely for the men of £500 a year ank 
under. England is a country in which it is easier to make much 
than to live upon little; and in which, therefore, the moderate, 
contented, unstriving natures—those who desire to pass their life 
neither in making money nor in spending it, who wish to use 
existence wisely and enjoy it worthily—are in danger of being 
crushed out of being between the upper and the nether millstones 
of a prosperous and well-paid labouring class and the lavish 
expenditure of the noble or ignoble opulent. 

Now, I confess this does seem to me a matter for regret, inas- 
much as these people are, or, at least, used to be, a valuable and. 
estimable element in the national life. I should grieve to see 


England consist only of the toiling, grinding labourer, however ° 


highly paid—of the striving, pushing, racing man of enterprise, 
however successful—and of the plutocrat or aristocrat, however 
magnificent or stately in his affluence. It may be useless to 
repine at the menaced operation, and I see but one mode by 
which it can be cffectually counteracted. As wealth increases, 
and as fortunes grow more and more colossal, as year by year 
successful enterprise places riches within the reach of many, and. 
as the disposition of every class to imitate and emulate the style 
of living of the classes above it in the social scale remains about 
the most inveterate of our national characteristics, there would 
seem to be small hope of attaining a standard of life truly 
dignified and worthy, except through such a regeneration in the 
tastes and sentiments of the opulent and noble—the leaders of 
fashion, the acknowledged chiefs and stars of society—as should 
cause simplicity to become “ good style,” and luxury beyond a 
certain point, and ostentation at any point, to be voted vulgar. 
The seeds of this moral revulsion from our actual excesses are 
already in existence, and a few bright and resolute examples 
among the well-placed, the eminent, and the universally admired, 
might, I am convinced, make them germinate with a rapidity 
that would amaze us; for there are thousands among our upper 
ranks to whom all the indulgences and splendour round them. 
bring no true enjoyment, but rather the intense sadness of satiety, 
and not a little self-reproach, and some dim and fruitless yearning 
after a course of days that shall be more really happy while it 
lasts, and shall cave more rewarding memories behind it. There 
are more “Lady Claras” among those who are supposed to have 
drawn the prizes of life than is generally fancied. ‘ 


“I know you, Clara Vere de Vore! 
You pine amid your lordly towers, 
The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is weary of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
Yet sickening of a vague disease. . . . 
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Now, Iam not given to preaching; I never knew much good 
come of sermons, and certainly I am not going so far to abuse 
your patience as to turn this desk into a pulpit. But we may 
philosophise for a moment, and yet steer clear of moralising. I 
never had the faintest respect for ASCETICISM, which, indeed, in 
every shape, I have always regarded as a mistake, arising 
out of utter misconceptions, both intellectual and moral. I have 
not even a word to say (now, at least,) in favour of self-denial ; 
that noble virtue has its time and place, but it is out of our pro- 
vince here, where we are dealing with what is rational, not with 
what is right—not with what duty would ordain, but with what 
sagacity and enlightened selfishness suggest. We need notask the 
affluent and the high in rank to forego any one of the advantages or 
enjoyments which their vast possessions place within their reach ; 
all that is required is, that they make the most of those advantages. 
and make those possessions yield them the maximum of real 
pleasure. That this is rarely done we. all know; the complaints 
we hear in every circle testify only too loudly to the truth. People, 
with all the resources of society at their command, constantly 
avow, that if society is not actually more of a burthen and a 
fatigue than of a pleasure, it yet has grown so irrationally un-. 
wieldy and laborious as to give them little of the true enjoyment 
which ought to be got out of it; for, surely, of all the privileges 
and luxuries of civilized existence, intercourse with our fellows 
—selected intercourse especially—should be the most repaying; 
yet is not this very faculty of selection one of those most com- 
monly foregone? Might not our entire system of social inter- 
course be so remodelled as to be at once twice as remunerative 
and only half as costly? And, again, does not the magnificent 
scale on which the establishments of “ our governing families” are 
kept up admittedly involve a trouble as well as an expenditure 
which is an enormous drawback from, the comforts and luxuries 
they yield? How much—rather, how little—of their outlay really 
contributes to oil the wheels and smooth away the cares of life for 
then! What proportion of their income is spent as they them- 
selves would wish, and what proportion in obedience to some 
fancied necessities of their position, bringing them no appreciable 
return whatever? If all the spending classes kept only as many 
servants and horses as would suffice really to serve and carry 
them as perfectly as they could wish, what thousands of both 
would be thrown upon the market to the great relief of more 
limited incomes. The resigned superfluities of one class would 
furnish forth the real wants of others, and the equilibrium between 
supply and demand be once again restored. And if the more 
influential families—i.c., the most admired and imitated—were thus 
to reduce their expenditure (still not depriving themselves of one 
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needed or conscious luxury) how suddenly would the example 
spread downward and around, till extravagant and ostentatious 
expenditure would be so notoriously mauvais ton as to be left to 
men whose riches were their sole distinction. 

But to arrive at this end, when simplicity of living, rather than. 
princely expenditure, shall be the stamp and insignia of rank and 
taste, not only must the example be set by those whose character 
and position mark them out for social influence, but must be set 
with a sober sagacity and correct tact which will be in themselves 
attractive. The spasmodic and injudicious attempts of eccentric 
individuals, neither sound-judging enough to retrench well and 
gracefully, nor eminent enough to entitle them largely to influence 
others, provoke rather ridicule than imitation, and have more than 
once done injustice to the cause. 

Perhaps the expressions I have used in depreciation of asceti- 
cism ought not to be left without some further explanation. By 
asceticism I understand gratuitous self-denial or self-infliction—the 
voluntary renunciation of eujoyment or endurance of pain where 
no duty commands cither one or the other, and where no fellow- 
being is to be benefited thereby. That we should he ever ready 
to forego pleasure, or encounter suffering, at the summons of a 
clear principle, or for the furtherance of a good cause; that we _ 
should be able and willing, not only always to share our blessings 
with the less fortunate, and to take upon ourselves a portion of 
their burdens, but also not rarely, and in no stinted’ measure, to 
suffer and to want, in order that others may enjoy and possess-— 
these are truisms too familiar to all disciplined natures to need a 
word of exposition. It may even be desirable that the young and 
untried, and those, too, who are placed in circumstances of unusual 
case, should, from time to time, practise endurance and privation, 
in order to be certain that they will be ‘armoured for the occasion 
when the day of self-sacrifice arrives. But that it should be con- 
sidered incumbent upon anyone, or a proceeding deserving of 
applause, to abstain from whatever innocent pleasure of the 
flesh, or the eye, or the intellect, or the fancy, circumstance (or 
Providence, if we piefer the phrase) may have placed within our 
reach—so long as our indulgence entails no burden or privation 
upon others—this is a doctrine which, to my mind, seems equally 
devoid of picty and sense. I believe the good things of this life 
are given in order’ that life may be as bright and happy as a 
terminable thing can be, and that to enjoy them with thorough 
relish and with wise moderation is our fittest acknowledgment 
and the most becoming gratitude. The world is habitually full 
enough of pain and trouble, without its being needful to go out 
of our way to seek this wholesome discipline. Few pathways 
are so exclusively strewn with roses that we are forced to find 
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artificial thorns to mingle with them; and to well-trained spirits 
the sweets and the resting-places of our course are but the moments 
which refresh and fortify us for its harder passages. Those self- 
denials by which others profit, and of which others are the object, 
are surely more genuine than those self-regarding ones which are 
merely the athletic exercises of the soul in its own gymnasium ; 
the career of effort or of duty has something about it far otherwise 
healthy and admirable than its treadwheel. Moreover, I am not 
sure that asceticism is not the form which religion is apt to take 
in sensual minds; the nature that over-estimates the indulgences 
is the most prone to over-estimate, also, the mortifications of the 
flesh. : 

The philosophical misconception that lies at the root of the 
ascetic doctrine no doubt was originally something of this sort:— 
The wants, the weaknesses, the claims of the body are, as all 
” thinkers well know, grievous drags and obstacles to the mind in 
its most strenuous efforts and its highest flights. Ample exercise 
is needed to keep the body in full health, yet exercise does not 
predispose the mind to effort. Ample and nourishing food is 
demanded by the body for its own best condition, yet such food 
is not most conducive to intellectual achievement. The body 
needs a sufficiency of sleep, and the brain at least as imperiously 
as any portion of the body, yet that continuity and intensity of 
mental action which is essential to the realization of man’s 
grandest gains in science or philosophy is perpetually inter- 
rupted by sleep, and as perpetually interrupts it. In short, from 
the earliest times Mind and Body have been at issue, and the 
mind has felt that the body was not only an indispensable servant, 
but a conflicting claimant. Its claims were felt to be incon- 
venient, and to be pressed in a fashion that must be peremptorily 
dealt with, if mind was to maintain its rightful supremacy. or to 
realise its noblest aspirations. Now, there are two modes of 
dealing with claims which, however interfering, cannot be ignored, 
which are at once too strong to be altogether resisted, and too 
righteous to be deliberately denied. You may either bully the 
claimants and put them on short commons, or you may satisfy all 
their just demands. The Ascetics took the first course, which I 
maintain to have been altogether an erroneous one. For what is 
the object in view? Is it not simply to silence the senses, to prevent 
them interfering inconveniently and unwarrantably with the 
operations of the intellect? Now, when were claimants (who 
had a fair foundation for their claims) ever effectually silenced by ` 
rough usage and unjust refusals? They may be temporarily put 
down, but they can never be silenced, and their groans and remon- 
strances are just as disturbing as their open-voiced demands. 


Servi siam: si—Ma servi ognor frementi, 
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Nay, the plan is even more unphilosophical than at first appears, 
for these starved and oppressed claimants are your indispensable 
‘agents, and your oppression impairs their power as well as their 

will to serve you. They become, instead of cheerful and vigorous 
employés, grumbling and half paralysed ones. The senses and the 
bodily organs need food, exercise, repose—aye, and recreation too, 
and all in liberal measure—if they are to do the bidding of the 
intellect in a first-rate style; and the surest consequence, there- 
fore, of the ascetic system is just to interfere with the progress of 
the work, to damage or imperil its quality, and to shorten its 
period of duration. 

Asceticism, therefore, as a philosophical contrivance is a signal 
blunder, which can never really attain its end. The brain has a 
right to rest, and will not work well without rest, and ought to have 
as much sleep as it requires. The mind will work best when the 


body is so completely at peace as never to intrude its presence— . 


when it is hid away in the silence of content; the poet, the philo- 
sopher, or the scientific inquirer (depend upon it) will get on 
fastest and have his faculties clearest, not when he is tormented 
by a hair shirt, but when he is sitting in a well-arranged arm- 
chair; when he has been refreshed and strengthened by ample 
sleep and wholesome air and invigorating pleasures—not while he 
is struggling to keep awake, like some studious unphysiological 
donkeys whom we read of, with a wet bandage round his head and 
a cup of strong coffec at his elbow. But an arm-chair, which is so 
luxurious and elaborate as to call attention to its charms, would be 
nearly as fatal to high thought as a gridiron or a hard board to sit 
on. The mind must not be made conscious of the presence of the 
body, by either pleasurable or painful sensations. 

Nor, I believe, need we fear that, if the just claims of the body 
are conceded, unjust and excessive demands will therefore be put 
forward. In the first place, righteous and timely concessions give 
the mind an unassailable vantage-ground for very prompt and 
imperious dealing with unwarrantable clamours; and, in the 
second place, those unwarrantable demands arise, in too many 
cases (as all who have dived into the unsavoury history of ascetic 
sects can tell us), from morbid action of the senses, arising out of 
unnatural treatment of them—You will think, perhaps, that I 
have broken my promise, when I said I was not going to preach ; 
but now I have only one word more to say, and it is worth 


listening to, for it is not my own :—“ In this case, as in all similar — 


_ ones, let us seek conciliation of conflicting claims, not by com- 
promise, but by justice; by giving to everyone, not the half of 
what he asks, but the whole of what he ought to have.” 


W. R. GREC. 


2 





ON SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION 
OF H.M.S. « CHALLENGER.” | 


N May, 1873, I drew attention, in the pages of this REVIEW, to 
the important problems connected with the physics and 
natural history of the sea, to the solution of which there was 
every reason to hope the cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger” would 
furnish important contributions. The expectation then expressed 
has not been disappointed. Reports to the Admiralty, papers 
communicated to the Royal Society, and large collections which 
have already been sent home, have shown that the “Challenger’s” 
staff have made admirable use of their great opportunities; and 
that, on the return of the expedition in 1874, their performance 
will be fully up to the level of their promise. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to go so far as to say, that if nothing more came of the 
“ Challenger’s” expedition than has hitherto been yielded by her 
exploration of the nature of the sea-bottom at great depths, a 
full scientific equivalent of the trouble and expense of her equip- 
ment would have been obtained. 

In order to justify this assertion, and yet, at the same time, not 
to claim more for Professor Wyville Thomson and his colleagues 
than is their due, I must give a brief history of the observations 
which have preceded their exploration of this recondite field of 
research, and endeavour to make clear what was the state of 
knowledge in December, 1872, and what’ new facts have been 
added by the scientific staff of the “Challenger.” So far as I have 
been able to discover, the first successful attempt to bring up 
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from great depths more of the sea-bottom than would adhere to 
a sounding-lead, was made oy Sir John Ross, in the voyage to the 
Arctic regions which be wn lertook in 1818. In the Appendix to 
the narrative of that voyag, thre will be found an account of a 
very ingenious apparatus called ‘chlams”—a sort of double 
seoop—o? his own contriva: ce, which Sir John Ross had made by 
the ship's armourer; and by which. being in Baflin’s Bay, in 72° 
30° N. and 77° 15’ W., he suceceded in bringing up from 1,050 
fathoms (or 6,300 fect), * se-cral pounds” of a “fine green mud,” 
which formd the bottom of the sea in this region. Captain (now 
Sir Edward) Sabine, who accompanied Sir John Ross on this 
cruise, says of this mud tha; it was “soft and greenish, and that 
the lead sunk several fect into it.” A similar “fine green mud” 
was found to compose the ea bottom in Davis Straits by Goodsir 
in 1815. Nothing is certain ly known of the exact nature of the 
mud thus ootained, but we shall see that the mud of the bottom of 
the Antarctic seas is described in curiously similar terms by Dr. 
Hooker, and there is no doubt as to the composition of this deposit. 

In 1850. Captain Penny collected in Assistance Bay, in Kingston 
Bay, and iu Melville Bay. wl ich lic Letween 73° 45’ and 74° 40 N., 
specimens of the residuum Jeft by melted surface ice, and of the 
sea bottom in these locelitics. Dr. Dickie, of Aberdeen, sent these 
materials to Ehrenberg, who made out’ that the residuum of the 
melted ice consisted for thi most part of the silicious cases of 
diatomaceous plants, and of the silicious spicula of sponges; while, 
mixed with these, were a certain namber of the equally silicious 
skeletons cf those low animal organisms, which were termed 
Polycistiner by Ehrenberg, | ut are Low known as Radiolaria. 

In 1856, a very remarkable addition to our knowledge of the 
nature of the sea-bottom in high northern latitudes was made 
by Professor Bailey of West Point. Licutenant Brooke, of the 
United States Navy, who was emp-oyed in surveying the Sea of 
Kamschatka, had succeede1 in obtaining specimens of the sea- 
bottom from greater deptls than any hitherto reached, namely 
from 2,700 fathoms (16,200 feet) in 56° 46’ N., and 168° 18’ E.; 
and from 1,700 fathoms (10 200 fect) in 60° 15’ N. and 170° 53’ B. 
On examining these microscopically, Professor Bailey found, as 
Ehrenberg had done in the case of mud obtained on the opposite 
side of the Arctic region, il at the {me mud was made up of shells 
of Diatomeree, of spicila of sponges, and of Radiolaria, with 
a small admixture of miner] matters, but without a trace of any 
calcareous organisms. 

Still 01+ complete information has been obtained concerning 
the nate of the sea-bottoi: in the cold zone around the south 


*& Ueber rouo Ausshroungen :es klein-.ea ndidlichon Polarlebens "—Monats- 
betielite d K, Akad Berho, 1533 
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pole. Between the years 1839 and 1843, Sir James Clark Ross, 
executed his famous Antarctic expedition, in the course of 
which he penetrated, at two widely distant points of the Ant- 
arctic zone, into the high latitudes of the shores of Victoria 
Land and of Grahams Land, and reached the parallel of 80° 8. 
Sir James Ross was himself a naturalist of no mean acquire- 
ments, and Dr. Hooker, the present President of the Royal 
Society, accompanied him as naturalist to the expedition, so that 
the observations upon the fauna and flora of the Antarctic regions 
made during this cruise were sure to have a peculiar value and 
importance, even had not the attention of the voyagers been 
particularly directed to the importance of noting the occurrence 
of the minutest forms of animal and vegetable life in the ocean. 

Among the scientific instructions for the voyage drawn up by 
a committee of the Royal Society, however, there is a remarkable 
letter from Von Humboldt to Lord Minto, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in which, among other things, he dwells upon the 
significance of the researches into the microscopic composition 
of rocks, and the discovery of the great share which microscopic 
organisms take in the formation of the crust of the earth at the 
present day, made by Ehrenberg in the years 1836-39, Ehren- 
berg, in fact, had shown that the extensive beds of “rotten- 
stone” or “Tripoli” which occur in various parts of the world, 
and notably at Bilin in Bohemia, consisted of accumulations of 
the silicious cases and skeletons, Diatomacer, sponges, and 
Radiolaria; he had proved that similar deposits were being . 
formed by Diatomacee in the pools of the Thiergarten, in 
Berlin and elsewhere, and had pointed out that, if it were 
commercially worth while, rotten-stone might be manufactured 
by a process of diatom-culture. Observations conducted at Cux- 
haven in 1839, had revealed the existence, at the surface of the 
waters of the Baltic, of living Diatoms and Radiolaria of the same 
species as those which, in a fossil state, constitute extensive rocks 
of tertiary age at Caltanisetta, Zante, ang Oran, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

- Moreover, in the fresh-water rotten-stone beds of Bilin, Ehren- 
berg had traced out the metamorphosis, effected apparently by 
the action of percolating water, of the primitively loose and 
friable deposit of organized particles, in which the silex exists in 
the hydrated or soluble condition. The silex, in fact, undergoes 
solution and slow redeposition, until, in ultimate result, the ex- 
cessively fine-grained sand, each particle of which is a skeleton, 
becomes converted into a dense opaline stone, with only here 
and there an indication of an organism. 

From the consideration of these facts, Ehrenberg, as early as the 

“year 1839, had arrived at the conclusion that rocks, altogether 
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«similar to those which constitute a large part of the crust of the 
carth, must be forming, at the present day, at the bottom of the 
sea; and he threw out the suggestion that even where no trace of 
‘organic structure is to be found in the older rocks, it may have 
been lost by metamorphosis.” 

The results of the Antarctic exploration, as stated by Dr. Hooker 
in the “Botany of the Antarctic Voyage,” and in a paper which 
he read before the British Association in 1847, are of the greatest 
importance in connection with these views, and they are so clearly 
stated in the former work, which is somewhat inaccessible, that I 
make no apology for quoting them at length— 


“ The waters and the ice of the South Polar Ocean were alike found to 
abound with microscopic vegetables belonging to the order Diatomacee. 
Though much too small to be discernible by the naked eye, they occurred 
in such countless myriads as to stain the berg and the pack ice wherever 
they were washed by the swell of the sea; and, when enclosed in the con- 
gealing surface of the water, they imparted to the brash and pancake ice 
a pale ochreous colour. In the open ocean, northward of the frozen zone, this 
order, though no doubt almost universally present, generally eludes the search 
of the naturalist; except when its species are congregated amongst that 
mucous scum which is sometimes seen floating on the waves, and of whose 
real nature we are ignorant; or when the coloured contents of the marine 
animals who feed on these Algæ are examined. To the south, however, of 
the belt of ice which encircles the globe, between the parallels of 50° and / 
70° S‘, and in the waters comprised between that belt and the highest 
latitude ever attained by man, this vegetation is very conspicuous, from 
the contrast between its colour and the white snow and ice in which it is im- 
bedded. Insomuch, that in the eightieth degree, all the surface ice carried 
along by the currents, the sides of every berg, and the base of the great 
Victoria Barrier itself, within reach of the swell, were tinged brown, as if 
the polar waters were charged with oxide of iron. 

« As the majority of these plants consist of very simple vegetable cella, 
enclosed in indestructible silex (as other Algæ are in carbonate of lime), it is 
obvious that the death and decomposition of such multitudes must form 
sedimentary deposits, proportionate in their extent to the length and ex- 
posure of the coast against which they are washed, in thickness to the 
power of such agents as the winds, currents, and sea, which sweep them 
more energetically to certain positions, and in purity, to the depth of the 
water and nature of the bottom. Hence we detected their remains along 
every icebound shore, in the depths of the adjacent ocean, betwen 80 and 
400 fathoms. Off Victoria Barrier (a perpendicular wall of ice between 
one and two hundred feet above the level of the sea) the bottom of the 
ocean was covered with a stratum of pure white or green mud, composed 
principally of the silicious shells of the Diatomacee. These, on being 
put into water, rendered it cloudy like milk, and took many hours to sub- 
side. In the very deep water off Victoria and Graham’s Land, this mud was 
particularly pure and fine; but towards the shallow shores there existed a 
greater or less admixture of disintegrated rock and sand; so that the 
organic compounds of the bottom frequently bore but a small proportion 
to the inorganic.” x 


* “Ueber die noch jetzt zahlreich lebende Thierarten der Kreide-bildung und den 
Organismus der Polythalamien.” Abhandlungen der Kon. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 
1839 Berln. 1841. Iam afraid that this remarkable paper has been somewhat over- 
looked in the recent discussions of the relation of ancient rocks to modern deposits. 
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“The universal existence of'such an invisible vegetation as that of the 
Antarctic Ocean, is a truly wonderful fact, and the more from its not being 
accompanied by plants of a high order. - During the years we spent there, 
I had been accustomed to regard the phenomena of life as differing totally 
from what obtains throughout all other latitudes, for everything living ap- 
peared to be of animal origin. The ocean swarmed with Mollusca, and 
particularly entomostratous Crustacea, small whales, and porpoises; the 
sea abounded with pengnins and seals, and the air with birds ; the animal 
kingdom was ever present, the larger creatures preying on the smaller, and 
these again on smaller still; all seemed carnivorous. The herbivorous were 
riot recognized, because feeding on a microscopic herbage, of whose true 
nature I had formed an erroneous impression. It is, therefore, with no 
little satisfaction that I now class the Diatomacee with plants, probably 
maintaining in the South Polar Ocean that balance between the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms which prevails over the surface of our globe. 
Nor is the sustenance and nutrition of the animal kingdom the only 
function these minute productions may perform; they may also be the 
purifiers of the vitiated atmosphere, and thus execute in the Antarctic lati- 
tudes the office of our trees and grass turf in the temperate regions, and the 
broad leaves of the palm, &c., in the tropics” . . . . 


With respect to the distribution of the Diatomacee, Dr. Hooker 
remarks :— ; 
t 

“ There is probably no latitude beteen that of Spitzbergen and Victoria 
Land, where some of the species of either country do not exist: Iceland, 
Britain, the Mediterranean Sea, North and South America, and the South 
Sea Islands, all possess Antarctic Diatomacee. The silicious coats of 
species only known living in the waters of the South Polar Ocean. have, 
during past ages, contributed to the formation of rocks; and thus they 
outlive several successive creations of organized beings. The phronolite 
stones of the Rhine, and the Tripoli- stone, contain ,species identical with 
what are now contributing to form a sedimentary deposit (and perhaps, 
at some future period, a bed of rock) extending in one continuous stratum 
for 400 measured miles. I allude to the shores of the Victoria Barrier, 
along whose coast the soundings examined were invariably charged with 
diatomaceous remains, constituting a bank which stretches 200 miles north 
from the base of Victoria Barrier, while the average depth of water above 
it is 800 fathoms, or 1,800 feet. Again, some of the Antarctic species have 
been detected floating in the atmosphere which overhangs the wide ocean 
between Africa and America. The knowledge of this marvellous fact we 
owe to Mr. Darwin, who, when he was at sea off the Cape de Verd 
Islands, collected an impalpable powder which fell on Captain Fitzroy’s 
ship. He transmitted this dust to Ehrenberg, who ascertained it to consist 
of the silicious coats, chiefly of American Diatomaceew, which were being 
wafted through the upper region of the air, when some meteorological 
phenomena checked them in their course and deposited them on the ship 
and surface of the ocean. 

“The existence of the remains of many species of this order (and 
amongst them some Antarctic ones) in the volcanic ashes, pumice, and 
scorie of active and extinct volcanoes (those of the Mediterranean Sea 
and Ascension Island, for instance) is a fact bearing immediately upon the 
present subject. Mount Erebus, a volcano 12,400 feet high, of the first class 
in dimensions andenergetic action, rises at once from the ocean in the seventy- 
eighth degree of south latitude, and abreast of the Diatomacee bank, which 
reposes in part on its base. Hence it may not appear preposterous to con- 
clude that, as Vesuvius receives the waters of the Mediterranean, with its 
fish, to eject them by its crater, so the subterranean and subaqueous forces 
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which maintain Mount Erebus in activity may occasionally receive organic 
matter from the bank, and disgorge it, together witl those volcanic products, 
ashes and pumice. 

“ Along the shores of Graham’s Land and the South Shetland Islands, we 
have a parallel combination of igneous and aqueous action, accompanied 
with an equally copious supply of Diatomace. In the Gulf of Erebus and 
Terror, fifteen degrees north of Victoria Land, and placed on the opposite 
side of the globe, the soundings were of a similar nature with those of the 
Victoria Land and Barrier, and the sea and ice asfull of Diatomacee. This was 
not only proved by the deep-sea lead, but bythe examination of bergs which, 
once stranded, had floated off and become reversed, exposing an accumula- . 
tion of white friable mud frozen to their bases, which abounded with these 
vegetable remains.” 


The “Challenger” has explored the Antarctic seas in a region 
intermediate between those examined by Sir James Ross’s expedi- 
tion; and the observations made by Dr. Wyville Thomson and 
his colleagues in every respect confirm those of Dr. Hooker :— 


“On the 11th of February, lat. 602 52’S., long. 80° 20' E., and March 
3, lat. 58° 55’ S.. long. 108° 35’ E., the sounding instrument came up filled 
with å vory fine cream-coloured paste, which scarcely effervesced with 
acid, and dried into a very light, impalpable, white powder. This, when 
examined under the microscope, was found to consist almost entirely of the 
frustules of Diatoms, some of them wonderfully perfect in all the details of 
their ornament, and many of them broken up. ‘The species of Diatoms 
entering into this deposit have not yet been worked up, but they appear 
to be referable chiefly to the genera Fragillaria, Coscinodiscus, Cheetoceros, 
Asteromphalus, and Dictyocha, with fragments of the separated rods of a 
singular silicious organism, with which we were unacquainted, and which 
made up a large proportion of the finer matter of this deposit. Mixed with 
the Diatoms there were a few small Globigerinæ, some of the tests and 
spicules of Radiolarians, and some sand particles; but these foreign bodies 
were in too small proportion to affect the formation as consisting practically 
of Diatoms alone. On the 4th of February, in lat. 525 29'S., long., 719 
36’ E., a little to the north of the Heard Islands, the tow-net, dragging 
a few fathoms below the surface, came up nearly filled with a pale yellow 
gelatinous mass. This was found to consist entirely of Diatoms of the 
same species as those found at the bottom. By far the most abundant was 
the little bundle of silicious rods, fastened together loosely at one end, 
separating from one another at the other end, and the whole bundle loosely 
twisted into a spindle. The rods are hollow, and contain the characteristic 
endochrome of the Diatomacew. Like thé Globigerina ooze, then, which it 
succeeds to the southward in a band apparently of no great width, the 
materials of this silicious deposit are derived entirely from the surface and 
intermediate depths. It is somewhat singular that Diatoms did not appear 
to be in such large numbers on the surface over the Diatom ooze as they 
were alittle further north. This may perhaps be accounted for by our not 
having struck their belt of depth with the tow-net; or it is possible that 
when we found it on the 11th of February the bottom deposit was really 
shifted a little to the south by the warm current, the excessively fine floc- 
culent débris of the Diatoms taking a certain time to sink. The belt of 
Diatom ooze is certainly a little further to the southward in long. 83° E., in 
the path of the reflux of the Agulhas current, than in long. 108° E. 

“All along the edge of the ice-pack—everywhere, in fact, to the south of 
the two stations—on the 11th of February on our southward voyage, and 
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on the 3rd of March on our return, we brought up fine sand and greyish 
mud, with small pebbles of quartz and felspar, and small fragments of 
mica-slate, chlorite-slate, clay-slate, gneiss, and granite. This deposit, I 
have no doubt, was derived fron. the surface like the others, but in this 
case by the melting of icebergs and the precipitation of foreign matter con- 
tained in the ice. ` 

«We never saw any trace of zravel or sand, or any material necessarily 
derived from land, on an iceberg. Several showed vertical or irregular fis- 
sures filled with discoloured ice or snow; but, when looked at closely, the 
discoloration proved usually to ba very slight, and the effect at a distance 
was usually due to the foreign material filling the fissure reflecting light 
less perfectly than the general surface of the berg. I conceive that the 
upper surface of one of these great tabular southern icebergs, including by 
far the greater part of its bulk, and culminating in the portion exposed 
above the surface of the sea, was formed by the piling up of successive 
layers of snow during the period, amounting perhaps to several centuries, 
during which the ice-cap was slowly forcing itself over the low land and 
out to sea over a long extent of gentle slope, until it reached a depth con- 
siderably above 200 fathoms, when the lower specific weight of the ice 
caused an upward strain which at length overcame the cohesion of the 
mass, and portions were rent o£ and floated away. If this be the true 
history of the formation of these icebergs, the absence of all land débris in 
the portion exposed above the surface of the sea is readily understood. If 
any such exist, it must be confined to the lower part of the berg, to that 
part which has at one time or other moved on the floor of the ice-cap. 

“The icebergs, when they are first dispersed, float in from 200 to 250 
fathoms. When, therefore, they have been drifted to latitudes of 65° 
or 64° S., the bottom of the berg just reaches the layer at which the 
temperature of the water is distinctly rising, and it is rapidly melted, 
„and the mud and pebbles with which it is more or less charged are 
precipitated. That this precipitation takes place all over the area where 
the icebergs are breaking up, constantly, and to a considerable extent, is 
evident from the fact of the sorndings being entirely composed of such 
deposits ; for the Diatoms, Glodigerinc, and radiolarians are present on the 
surface in large numbers; and tnless the deposit from the ice were abun- 
dant it would soon be covered ard masked by a layer of the exuvia of sur- 
face organisms.” 


The observations which have been detailed leave no doubt that 
the Antarctic sea bottom, fiom a little to the south of the fiftieth 
parallel, as far as 80° S., is being covered by a fine deposit of silici- 
ous mud, more or less mixed, in some parts, with the ice-borne 
débris of polar lands and with the ejections of volcanoes. The 
silicious particles which constitute this mud, are derived, in part, 
from the diatomaccous plants and radiolarian animals which throng 
the surface, and, in part, from the spicula of sponges which 
live at the bottom. The evidence respecting the corresponding 
Arctic arca is less c8mplete, but it is sufficient to justify'the conclu- 
sion that an essentially similar silicious cap is being formed around 
the northern pole. i 

There is no doubt that the constituent particles of tkis mud may 
agglomerate into a dense rock, such as that formed at Oran, on the 
shores of the Mediteranean, which is made up of similar materials. 
Moreover, in the case of freshwater deposits of this kind, it is 
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certain that the action of percolating water may convert the 
originally soft and friable, fine-grained sandstone into a dense 
semi-transparent opaline stone, the silicious organized skeletons 
being dissolved, and the silex re-depogited in an amorphous 
state. Whether such a metamorphosis as this occurs in submarine 
deposits, as well as in those formed in fresh water, does not 
appear; but there seems no reason to doubt that it may. And. 
hence it may not be hazardous to conclude that very ordinary 
metamorphic agencies may convert these polar caps into a form 
of quartzite. 


In the great intermediate zone, occupying some 110° of lati- 
tude, which separates the circumpolar Arctic and Antarctic areas of 
silicious deposit, the Diatoms and Radiolaria of the surface water 
and the sponges of the bottom do not die out, and, so far as some 
forms are concerned, do not even appear to diminish in total 
number; though, on a rough estimate, it would appear that the 
proportion of Radiolaria to Diatoms is much greater than in the 
colder seas. Nevertheless the composition of the deep-sea mud 
of this intermediate zone is entirely different from that of the 
circumpolar regions. 

The first exact information respecting the nature of this mud at 
depths greater than 1,000 fathoms was given by Ehrenberg, in the 
account which he published in the “ Monatsberichte” of the Berlim 
Academy for the year 18538, of the soundings obtained by Lieut. 
Berryman, of the United States Navy, in the North Atlantic, 
between Newfoundland and the Azores, 

Observations which confirm those of Ehrenberg in all essential 
respects have been made by Professer Bailey, myself, Dr. Wallich, 
Dr. Carpenter, and: Professor Wyville Thomson, in their earlier 
cruises; and the continuation of the Globigerina ooze over the South 
Pacific has been proved by the recent work of the “Challenger,” 
by which it is also shown, for the first time, that, in passing from 
the equator to high southern latitudes, the number and variety of 
the Foraminifera diminishes, and even the Globigerine become 
dwarfed. And this result, it will be observed, is in entire accord- 
ance with the fact already mentioned that, in the sea of Kam- 
schatka, the deep sea mud was found by Bailey to contain no 
calcareous organisms. 

Thus, in the whole of the “intermediate zone,” the silicious de- 
posit which is being formed there, as elsewhere, by the accumula- 
tion of sponge-spicula, Radiolaria, and Diatoms, is obscured and 
overpowered by the immensely greater amount of calcareous 
sediment, which arises from the aggregation of the skeletons of 
dead Foraminifera. The similarity of the deposit, thus composed 
of a large percentage of carbonate of lime, and a small percentage 
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of silex, to chalk, regarded merely as a kind of rock, which was 
first pointed out by Ehrenberg,* is now admitted on all hands ; nor 
can it be reasonably doubted, that ordinary metamorphic agencies 
are competent to convert the “modern chalk” into hard lime- 
stone, or even into crystalline marble. 

Ehrenberg appears to have taken it for granted that the Globi- 
gerinæ and other Foraminifera which are found in the deep-sea 
mud, live at the great depths in which their remains are found; 
and he sipports this opinion by producing evidence that the 
soft parts of these organisms are preserved, and may be de- 
monstrated by removing the calcareous matter with dilute acids. 
In 1857, the evidence for and against this conclusion appeared to 
me to be insufficient to warrant a positive conclusion one way or 
the other, and I expressed myself in my report to the Admiralty on 
Captain Dayman’s soundings in the following terms :— 


«When we consider the immense area over which this deposit i$ spread, 
the depth at which its formation is going on, and its similarity to chalk, 
and still more to such rocks as the marls of Caltanisetta, the question, 
whence are all these organisms derived? becomes one of high scientific 
interest. 

“ Three answers have suggested themselves :— 

“ Tn accordance with the prevalent view of the limitation of life to com- 
paratively small depths, it is imagined either : 1, that these organisms have 
‘drifted into their present position from shallower waters; or 2, that they 
habitually live at the surface of the ocean, and only fall down into their 
present position. 

“1. I conceive that the first supposition is negatived by the extremely 
marked zoological peculiarity of the deep sea fauna. 

“ Had the Globigerine been drifted into their present position from shallow 
water, we should find a very large proportion of the characteristic inhabi- 
tants of shallow waters mixed with them, and this would the more certainly 
be the case, as the large Globigerinw, so abundant in the deep-sea soundings 
are, in proportion to their size, more solid and massive than almost any 
other Foraminifera. But the fact is that the proportion of other Forami- 
nifera is exceedingly small, nor have I found as yet, in the deep-sea deposits, 
any such matters as fragments of molluscous shells, of Echini, &c., which 
‘abound in shallow waters, and are quite as likely to be drifted as the heavy 
Globigerine, Again, the rélative proportions of young and fully formed 


* The following passages in Ehrenberg’s memoir on “The Organisms in the Chalk 
which are still living” (1889), are conclusive :— f 

“7, The dawning period of the existing living organic creation, if such a period is dis- 
tinguishable (which 1s doubtful), can only be supposed to have existed on the other side 
f, and below, the chalk formation; and thus, eithe: the chalk, with its wide-spread and 
thick beds, must enter into the series of newer formations; or some of the accepted 
dour great geological penods, the quaternary, toitiary, and secondary formations, contain 
organisms which still live, lt is more probable, in the proportion of 3 to 1, that the 
transition or primary period 1s not different, but that it is only more difficult to examine 
and understand, by 1eason of the gradu and prolonged chemical decomposition and 
metamorphosis of many of its organic constituents.” 

“10, By the mass-forming Infusoria and Polythalamia, secondary are not distinguish- 
able from tertiary formations; and, from what has been said, it is possible that, at this 
very day, rock masses are forming in the sea, and being raised by volcanic agencies, the 
constitution of which, on the whole, is altogether similar to that of the chalk. The 
pega ee distinguishable by its organic remains as a formation, but not as a kind 
of rock.” 
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Globigerine seem inconsistent with the notion that they have travelled far. 
And it seems difficult to imagine why, had the deposit been accumulated in 
this way, Coscinodzsci should so almost entirely represent the Diatomacew. 

“2. The second hypothesis is far more feasible, and is strongly supported 
by the fact that many Polycistinee [Radiolaria] and Coscinodisct are well 
known to live at the surface of the ocean. Mr. Macdonald, Assistant- 
Surgeon of H.M.S. “ Herald,” now in fhe South-Western Pacific, has lately. 
sent home some very valuable observations on living forms of this kind, 
met with in the stomachs or oceanic mollusks, and therefore certainly 
inhabitants of the superficial layer of the ocean. But it is a singular 
circumstance that only one of the forms figured by Mr. Macdonald is at all 
like a Globigerina, and there are some peculiarities about even this which 
make me greatly doubt its affinity with that genus. The form, indeed, is 
not unlike that of a Globigerina, but it is provided with long radiating 
processes, of which I have never seen any trace in Globigerina. Did they 
exist, they might explain what otherwise is a great objection to this view, 
viz., how is it conceivable that the heavy Globigerina should maintain 
itself at the surface of the water? 

“TE the organic bodies in the deep-sea soundings have neither been drifted, 
nor have fallen from above, there remains but one alternative—they must 
have lived and died where they are. 

“Important objections, however, at once suggest themselves to this 
view. How can animal life be conceived to exist under such conditions of 
: light, temperature, pressure, and aeration as must obtain at these vast 

epths ? 

“To this one can only reply that we know for a certainty that even very 
highly-organized. animals do continue to live at a depth of 300 and 400: 
fathoms, inasmuch as they have been dredged up thence; and that the 
difference in the amount of light and heat at 400 and at 2,000 fathoms is - 
probably, so to speak, very far less than the difference in complexity of 
organisation between these animals and the humbler Protozoa and Proto- 
phyta of the deep-sea soundings. 

“T confess, though as yet far from regarding it proved that the Globigerina 
live at these depths, the balance of probabilities seems to me to incline in 
that direction. And there is one circumstance which weighs strongly in, 
my mind. It may be taken as a law that any genus of animals which is 
found far back in time is capable of living under a great variety of circum- 
stances as regards light, temperature, and pressure. Now, the genus 
ee is abundantly represented in the cretaceous epoch, and perhaps. 
earlier. . 

“T abstain, however, at present from drawing any positive conclusions, 
preferring rather to await the result of more extended observations.”* 


Dr. Wallich, Professor Wyville Thomson, and Dr, Carpenter 
concluded that the Globigerine live at the bottom. Dr. Wallich 
writes in 1862—* By sinking very fine gauze nets to considerable 
depths, I have repeatedly satisfied myself that Globigerina does 
not, occur in the superficial strata of the ocean.”{ Moreover, having 
obtained certain living star-fish from a depth of 1,260 fathoms, 
and found their stomachs full of “fresh looking Globigerine” and. 
their débris—he adduces this fact in support of his belief that 
the Globigerine live at the bottom. 


* Appendix to Report on Deep-sean Soundings in the Atlantic Ocean, by Lieut.- 
Commander Joseph Dayman. 1857. 
t The “North Atlantic Sea-bed,” p. 137. 
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On the other hand, Muller, Haeckel, Major Owen, Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffries, and other observers, found that Globigerine, with the allied 
genera Orbulina and Pulvinulina, sometimes occur abundantly at 
the surface of the sea, the shells of these pelagic forms being not 
unfrequently provided with the long spines noticed by Macdonald; 
and in 1865 and 1866, Major Owen more especially insisted on the 
importance of this fact. The recent work of the “Challenger” fully 
confirms Major Owen’s statement. In the paper recently published 
in the proceedings of the Royal Society,* from which a quotation 
has already been made, Professor Wyville Thomson says :— 


“I had formed and expressed a very strong opinion on the matter. 
Tt seemed to me that the evidence was conclusive that the Foraminifera 
which formed the Globigerina ooze lived on the bottom, and that the 
occurence of individuals on the surface was accidental and exceptional ; 
but after going into the thing carefully, and considering the mass of 
evidence which has been accumulated by Mr Murray, I now admit that I 
was in error; and I agree with him that it may be taken as proved that 
all the materials of such deposits, with the exception, of course, of the 
remains of animals which we now know to live at the bottom at all depths, 
which occur in the deposit as foreign bodies, are derived from the 
surface. 

“ Mr. Murray has combined with a careful examination of the soundings ' 
a constant use of the tow-net, usually at the surface, but also at depths 
of from ten to one hundred fathoms ; and he finds the closest relation to 
exist between the surface fauna of any particular locality and the deposit 
which is taking place at the bottom. In all seas, from the equator to the 
polar ice, the tow-net contains Globigerinw. They are more abundant and 
of a larger size in warmerseas ; several varieties, attaining alarge size and 
presenting marked varietal characters, are found in the intertropical area 
of the Atlantic. In the latitude of Kerguelen they are less numerous 
and smaller, while further south they are still more dwarfed, and only one 
variety, the typical Globigerina bulloides, is represented. The living 
Globigerine: from the tow-net are singularly different in appearance from 
the dead shells we find at the bottom. The shell is clear and transparent, 
and each of the pores which penetrate it is surrounded by a raised crest, 
the crest round adjacent pores coalesing into aroughly hexagonal network, 
so that the pores appear to lie at the bottom of a hexagonal pit. At 
each angle of this hexagon the crest gives off a delicate flexible calcareous 
spine, which is sometime four or five times the diameter of the shell in 
length. The spines radiate symmetrically from the direction of the centre 
of each chamber of the shell, and the sheaves of long transparent necdles 
crossing one another in differeut directions have a very beautiful effect. 
The smaller inner chambers of the shell are entirely filled with an orange- 
yellow granular sarcode ; and the large terminal chamber usually contams 
only a small irregular mass, or two or three small masses run together, 
of the same yellow sarcode stuck against one side, the remainder of the 
chamber being empty. No definite arrangement and no approach to 
structure was observed in the sarcode, and no differentiation, with the 
exception of round bright-yellow oil-globules, very much like those found 
in some of the radiolarians which are scattered, apparently irregularly, in 


the sarcode. We never have been able to detect in any of the large 
1 
+ “Preliminary Notes on the natureof the Sea-bottom procured by the soundings of 
HALS. ‘Challénger’ during her cruise in the southern seas, in the early part of the 
year 1874.” —Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nov. 26, 1874. 
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number of Globigerinee which we have examined, the least trace of pseudo- 
podia, or any extension, in any form, of the sarcode beyond the shell. 
* X * * * * * * 


“In specimens taken with the tow-net the spines are very usually absent ; 
but that is probably on account of their extreme tenuity ; they are broken 
off by the slightest touch. In fresh examples from the surface, the dots 
indicating the origin of the lost spines may almost always be made out 
with a high power. There are never spines on the Globigerinw from the 
bottom, even in the shallowest water.” 


There can now be no doubt, therefore, that Globigerine live at 
the top of the sea; but the question may still be raised whether 
they do not also live at the bottom. In favour of this view, it has 
been urged that the shells of the Globigerine of the surface never 
possess such thick walls as those which are found at the bottom, 
but I confess that I doubt the accuracy of this statement. Again, 
the occurrence of minute Globigerine in all stages of development, 
atthe greatest depths, is brought forward as evidence that they 
live in situ. But considering the extent to which the surface 
organisms are devoured,-without discrimination of young and old, 
by Salpe and the like, it is not wonderful that shells of all ages 
should be among the rejectamenta. Nor can the presence of the 
soft parts of the body in the shells which form the Globigerina 
ooze, and the fact, if it be one, that animals living at the bottom 
use them as food, be considered as conclusive evidence that the 
Globigerine live at the bottom. Such as die at the surface, and 
even many of those which are swallowed by other animals, may 
retain much of their protoplasmic matter when they reach the 
depths at which the temperature sinks to 34° or 32° Fahrenheit, 
where decomposition must become exceedingly slow. 

Another consideration appears to me to bein favour of the 
view that the Globigerine and their allies are essentially surface 
animals, This is the fact brought out by the “Challengers” 
work, that they have a southern limit of distribution, which can 
hardly depend upon anything but the temperature of the surface 
water. And it is to be remarked that this southern limit occurs at 
a lower latitude in the Antarctic seas than it does in the North 
Atlantic. According to Dr. Wallich (“The North Atlantic Sea 
Bed,” p. 157) Globigerina is the prevailing form in the deposits 
between the Farce Islands and Iceland, and between Iceland and 
East Greenland—or, in other words, in a region of the sea-bottom 
which lies altogether north of the parallel of 60° N.; while in the 
southern seas, the Globigerinæ become dwarfed and almost disappear 
between 50° and 55°S. On the otherhand,in the sea of Kamschatka, 
the Globigerine have vanished in 56° N., so that the persistence of 
the Globigerina ooze in high latitudes, in the North Atlantic, would 
seem to depend on the northward curve of the isothermals 
peculiar to this region; and it is difficult to understand how 
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the formation of Globigerina ooze can be affected by this climatal 
peculiarity unless it be effected by surface animals. 

Whatever may be the mode of life of the Foraminifera, to which 
the, calcareous element of the deep sea “chalk” owes its existence, 
the fact that it is the chief and most widely spread material of the 
sea-bottom in the intermediate zone, throughout both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and the Indian Ocean, at depths from a few 
hundred to over two thousand fathoms, is established. But it is 
not the only extensive deposit which is now taking place. 
In 1853, Count Pourtalés, an officer of the United States Coast 
Survey, which has done so much for scientific hydrography, 
observed, that the mud forming the sea-bottom at depths of 
one hundred and -fifty fathoms, in 31° 32’ N., 79° 35’ W., off the 
Coast of Florida, was “a mixture, in about equal proportions, of 
Globigerine and black sand, probably greensand, as it makes a 
green mark when crushed on paper.” Professor Bailey, examining 
these grains microscopically, found that they were casts of the 
interior cavities of Foraminifera, consisting of a mineral known as 
Glaueonite, which is a silicate of iron and alumina. In these casts 
the minutest cavities and finest tubes in the Foraminifer were some- 
times reproduced in solid counterparts of the glassy mineral, 
while the calcareous original had been entirely dissolved away. 

Contemporaneously with these observations, the indefatigable 
Ehrenberg had discovered that the “ greensands” of the geologist 
were largely made up of casts of a similar character, and proved 
the existence of Foraminifera at a very ancient geological epoch, 

by discovering such casts in a greensand of Lower Silurian. age, 
” which occurs near St. Petersburgh. 

Subsequently, Messrs, Parker and Jones discovered similar casts 
in process of formation, the original shell not having disappeared, 
in specimens of the sea-boitom of the Australian seas, brought 
home by the late Professor Jukes, And the “Challenger” has 
observed a deposit of: a similar character in the course of the 
Agulhas current, near the Cape of Good Hope, and in some other 
localities not yet defined. l 

It would appear that this infiltration of Foraminifera shells with 
Glauconite does not take place at great depths, but rather in what, 
may be termed a sublittoral region, ranging from a hundred 
to three hundred fathoms. It cannot be ascribed to any local 
cause, for it takes place, not only over large areas in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Coast of Florida, but in the South Atlantic and 
in the Pacific. But what are the conditions which determine its 
occurrence, and whence the silex, the iron, and the alumina (with ` 
perhaps potash and some other ingredients in small quantity) of 
which the Glauconite is composed, proceed, is a point on which no 
light has yet been thrown. . For the present we must be content 
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with the fact that, in certain areas of the “intermediate zone,” 
greensand is replacing and representing the primitively calcareo- 
silicious doze. 

The investigation of the deposits which are now being formed. 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, by the late Professor Edward 
Forbes, by Professor Williamson, and more recently by Dr. Car- 
penter, and a comparison of the results thus obtained with what is 
known of the surface fauna, have brought to light the remark- 
able fact, that while the surface and the shallows abound with 
Foraminifera and other calcareous shelled organisms, the indications 
of life become scanty at depths beyond 500 or 600 fathoms, while 
almost all traces-of it disappear at greater depths, and at 1,000 to 
2,000 fathoms the bottom is covered with a fine clay. 

Dr. Carpenter has discussed the significance of this remarkable 
fact, and he is disposed to attribute the absence of life at great 
depths, partly to the absence of any circulation of the water of the 
Mediterranean at such depths, and partly to the exhaustion of the 
oxygen of the water by the organic matter contained in the fine 
clay, which he conceives to be formed by the’ finest particles 
of the mud brought down by the rivers which flow into the 
Mediterranean. 3 

However this may be, the explanation thus offered of the pre- 
sence of the fine mud, and of the absence of organisms which 
ordinarily live at the bottom, does not account for the absence of 
the skeletons of the organisms which undoubtedly abound at the ' 
surface of the Mediterranean ; and it would seem to have no appli- 
cation to the remarkable fact discovered by the “Challenger,” 
that in the open Atlantic and Pacific Occans, in the midst of the 
great intermediate zone, and thousands of miles away from the 
embouchure of any river, the sea-bottom, at depths approaching 
to and beyond 3,000 fathoms, no longer consists of Globigerina 
ooze, but of an exces sively fine red clay. 

Professor Thomson gives the following account of this capital 
discovery :— 


“ According to our present experience, the deposit of Globigerina ooze is 
limited to water of a certain depth, the extreme limit of the pure charac- 
teristic formation being placed at a depth of somewhere about 2,250 
fathoms. Crossing from these shallower regions occupied by the ooze into 
deeper soundings, we find, universally, that the calcareous formation 
gradually passes into, and is finally replaced by, an extremely fine pure 
clay, which occupies, speaking generally, all depths below 2,500 fathoms, 
and consists almost entirely of a silicate of the red oxide of iron and 
alumina. The transition is very slow, and extends over several hundred. 
fathoms of increasing depth; the shells gradually lose their sharpness of 
outline, and assume a kind of ‘rotten’ look and a brownish colour, and 
become more and more mixed with a fine amorphous red-brown powder, 
which increases steadily in proportion until the lime has almost entirely 
disappeared. This brown matter is in the finest possible state of subdivi- 
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him to say that “fossils are not the children but the parents of | 
rocks,”* and the whole effect of the discoveries made since his time 
has been to compile a larger and larger commentary upon this 
text. It is, at present, a perfectly tenable hypothesis that all 
silicious and calcareous rocks are either directly, or indirectly, 
derived from material which has, at one time or other, formed 
part of the organized framework of living organisms. Whether 
the same generalization may be extended to aluminous rocks, 
depends upon the conclusion to be drawn from the facts respecting 
the red clay areas brought to light by the “Challenger.” If we 
accept the view taken by Wyville Thomson and his colleagues 
—that the red clay is the residuum left after the caleareous matter 
of the Globigerine ooze has been dissolved away—then clay is as 
much a product of life as limestone, and all known derivatives 
of clay may have formed part of animal bodies. 

So long as the Globigerine, actually collected at the surface, have 
not been demonstrated to contain the elements of clay, the 
“ Challenger” hypothesis, as I may term it, must be accepted with 
reserve and provisionally, but, at present, I cannot but think that 
it is more probable than any other suggestion which has been 
made. 

Accepting it provisionally, we arrive at the remarkable result 
that all the chief known constituents of the crust of the earth may 
have formed part of living bodies; that they may be the “ash” 
of protoplasm ; that the “rupes saxei” are not only “temporis,” but 
“vite filie;” and, consequently, that the time during which life 
has been active on the globe may be indefinitely greater than the 
period, the commencement of which is marked by the oldest 
known rocks, whether fossiliferous or unfossiliferous. 

And thus we are led to see where the solution of a great problem 
and apparent paradox of geology may lie. Satisfactory evidence 
now exists that some animals in the existing world have been 
derived by a process of gradual modification from pre-existing 
forms. It is undeniable, for example, that the evidence in favour of 
the derivation of the horse from the later tertiary Hipparion, and 
that of the Hipparion from -Anchitherium, is as complete and cogent 
as such evidence can reasonably be expected to be; and the further 
investigations into the history of the tertiary mammalia are 
pushed, the greater is the accumulation of evidence having the 
same tendency. So far from paleontology lending no support to 


* “Petrificata montium calcariorum non fihi sed parontes sunt, cum cmnis cals oriatur 
ab animalibus.” “ Systema Nature” Hd. xii., t. iii, p. 154. It must bə rocollected that 
Linnens included silex, as well as limestone, under the name of “calx,” and that ho 
would probably have arranged Diatoms among animals, as pait of “ chaos,” Ehrenbarg 
quotes another even more pithy passage, which I have not been able to find in any 
edition of the “Systema” accessible to me: “Sic lapides ab animalibns, nec vice versa. 
Sic rupes saxei non primevi, sed temporis filix,” 
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the doctrine of evolution—as one sees constantly asserted—that 
doctrine, if it had no other support, would have been irresistibly 
forced upon us by the paleontological discoveries of the last 
twenty years. 

If, however, the diverse forms‘of life which now exist have 
been produced by the modification of previously-existing less 
divergent forms, the recent and extinct species, taken as a whole, 
must fall into series which must converge as we go back in time. 
Hence, if the period represented by the rocks is greater than, 
or co-extensive with, that during which life has existed, we 
ought, somewhere among the ancient formations, to arrive at the 
point to which all these series converge, or from which, in other 
words, they have diverged—the primitive undifferentiated proto- 
plasmic living things, whence the two great series of plants and 
animals have taken their departure. 

But, as a matter of fact, the amount of convergence of series, in 
relation to the time occupied by the deposition of geological 
formations, is extraordinarily small. Of all animals the higher 
Vertebrata are the most complex; and among these the carnivores 
and hoofed animals (Ungulata) are highly differentiated. Neverthe- 
less, although the different lines of modification of the Carnivora 
and those of the Ungulata, respectively, approach one another, and, 
although. each group is represented by less differentiated forms in 
the older tertiary rocks than at the present day, the oldest tertiary - 
rocks do not bring us near the primitive form of either. If, inthe 
same way, the convergence of the varied forms of reptiles is 
measured against the time during which their remains are pre- 
served—which is represented by the whole of the tertiary and 
mesozoic formations—the amount of that convergence is far 
smaller than that of the lines of mammals, between the present time 
and the beginning of the tertiary epoch. And it is a broad fact 
that, the lower we go in the scale of organization, the fewer signs 
are there of convergence towards the primitive form from whence 
all musthave diverged, if evolution be a fact. Nevertheless, that it is 
a fact in some cases, is proved, and I, for one, have not the courage 
to suppose that the mode in which some species have taken their 
origin is different from that in which the rest have originated. 

What, then, has become of all the marine animals which, on the 
hypothesis of evolution, must have existed in myriads in those 
seas, wherein the many thousand feet of Cambrian and Lauren- 
tian rocks now devoid, or almost devoid, of any trace of life were 
deposited ? 

Sir Charless Lyell long ago suggested that the azoic character 
of these ancient formations might be due to the fact that they 
had undergone extensive metamorphosis; and readers of the 
“Principles of Geology” will be familiar with the ingenious 
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manner in which he contrasts the theory of the Gnome, who, is 
acquainted only with the interior of the earth, ‘with those of 
ordinary philosophers, who know only its exterior. 

The metamorphism contemplated by the great modern cham- 
pion of rational geology is, mainly, that brought about by the 
exposure of rocks to subterranean heat, and where no such heat 
could be shown to have operated, his opponents assumed that no 

‘metamorphosis could have taken place. But the formation of 
greensand, and still more that of the “red clay” (ifthe “Challenger” 
hypothesis be correct) affords an insight into.a new kind of meta- 
morphosis—not igneous, but aqueous—by which the primitive 
nature of a deposit may be masked as completely as it can be by 
the agency of heat. And, as Wyville Thomson suggests, in the 
passage I have quoted above (p. 17), it further enables us to 
assign a new cause for the occurrence, so puzzling hitherto, of 
thousands of feet of unfossiliferous fine-grained schists and slates, 
in the midst of formations deposited in seas which certainly 
abounded in life. Ifthe great deposit of “red clay” now' forming 
in the eastern valley of the Atlantic were metamorphosed into 
slate and then upheaved, it would constitute an “azoic” rock of 
enfrmous extent. And yet that rock is now forming in the 
midst of a sea which swarms with living beings, the great majority 
of which are provided with calcareous or silicious shells and 
skeletons, and therefore are such as, up to this time, we should 
have termed eminently preservable. 

Thus the discoveries made by the “Challenger” expedition, like all 
recent advances in our knowledge of the phenomena, of biology, 
or of the changes now being effected in the structure of the sur- 
face of the earth, are in accordance with, and lend strong support 
to, that doctrine of Uniformitarianism, which, fifty years ago, was, 
‘held only by a small minority of English geologists—Lyell, Scrope, 
and De la Beche—but now, thanks to the long-continued labours 
of the first two, and mainly to those of Sir Charles Lyell, has 
gradually passed from the position of a heresy to that of catholic 
doctrine. 

Applied within the limits of the time registered by the known 
fraction of the crust of the earth, I believe that uniformitarianism 
is unassailable. The evidence that, in the enormous lapse of time 
between the deposition of the lowest Laurentian strata and the 
present day, the forces which have modified the surface of the 
crust’of the earth were different in kind, or greater in the intensity 
of their action, than those which are now occupied in the same 
work, has yet to be produced. Such evidence as we possess all 
tends in the contrary direction, and is in favour of the same 
slow and gradual changes occurring then as now. 

But this conclusion in no wise conflicts with the dieni of 
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the physicist from his no less clear and certain data. It may be 

certain that this globe has cooled down from a condition in which 

life could not have existed; it may be certain that, in so cooling, 

its contracting crust must have undergone sudden convulsions, ' 
which were to our earthquakes as an earthquake is to the vibration 

caused by the periodical eruption of a Geyser; but in that case 

the earth must, like other respectable parents, have sowed her 

wild oats, and got through her turbulent youth, before we, her- 
children, have any knowledge of her. 

So far as the evidence afforded by the superficial crust of the 
earth goes, the modern geologist can, ex animo, repeat the saying 
of Hutton, “We find no vestige of a beginning—no prospect of 
an end.” However, he will add, with Hutton, “But in thus tracing 
back the natural operations which have succeeded each other, and 
mark to us the course of time past, we come to a period in which 
we cannot see any further.” And if he seek to peer into the 
darkness of this period, he will welcome the light proffered by 
physics and mathematics. 

T. H. Huxury. 
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COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S ARTICLE “ROME AND SPAIN.” 


To the Editor of the Contemporary REVIEW. 
Paris, January 20th, 1875. 
Rue de Rennes, 102. 
SR, 
We aro informed that tho Contemrorary Review, in its number of January, 
has published fragments of a work by Count Charles de Montalembert, undor the titlo 
of “ Rome and Spain (written in 1869).” 

We are willing to believe that you are ignorant of the protests addressed, during tho 
year 1872, by the Count do Montalembert’s executors to various Fronch and foreign 
journals against the publicity, given without permission, and through a breach of confi- 
dence, to sevoinl fragments of these identical pages. 

The existence of the above-montioncd posthumous work, which remains in tho 
possession of the Author's family. 1s noways denied, and our duty will be to publish it in 
its integrity, whenever, in conformity with M. de Montalembor ts desire, circumstances 
may render its publication opportune. 

"In the meantime, and in presence of the garbled citations which tend to give this 
work a colour which it has not, we cannot but 1enew the protests already made in the 
name of tho Author’s family, and in our own, as executors of the noble Count :— 

Ist. That the work in question, written for the Correspondunt by M. do Montalom- 
bert, not in 1869, but towards the ond of 1868—that is, fifteen months boforo his death 
—romained ene during tho remainder of Ins days, at the express desire of tho 
Author. 

2nd. That in his win, M. de Moutalembert gavo formal injunctions that nono ‘of his 
unpublished works should see the light, excopt with the consent of his executors, and 
-only when their publication might appear to them opportune. 

Our protest is the more necessary in the present instance, as the publication in tho 
Contourorary Reyrew is accompanied with circumstances which alone suffice to call 
for one. Firstly, the title of tho work is incorrect. You call it“ Rome and Spamn;” 
M. de Montalembeit had given it a vory different title: “ Spain and Leberty.” Secondly, 
Count do Montalembert’s article, as it stands printed in tho CONTEMPORARY Review, 
without any prefaco or explanations, is formed of a serios of fragments extracted from tho 
original text, condensing thus in 13 pages only, the Author’s work, which originally 
contains no less than 124 pages of small type. Moreover these fragments, of which 
some, underlined in the Roviow though not so by the Author, are placed in such a 
manner that the reader is led to believe ho has bofoie his oyes M, de Nontalembert’s 
complete and authentic work. 

Wo caro not to dwell upon tho gravity of theso circumstances which (doubtless, 
contrary to your intention) would tend to transform tho meaning and boaring of the 
work of which you have only given your readers an incomplete notion, without their 
having the means at present of becoming acquainted with it in the shapo in which it 
emanated from the Authors pen. : 

We content ourselves with appealing to your impartiality and justice for the 
insertion of our letter in your earhest number, 

Accept, Sir, &e., &e., 
LEON CORNUDET, 
$ VIOTE pe MEAUX, 
Deputy of the National Assembly, 
LEOPOLD ve GAILLARD, 
Counsellor of Stato. 

PS—As the Weekly Register and Catholic Standard nas borrowed a passage of 

M. de Montalembert’s work from the Contemporary Review, we havo begged tho 
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Editor of that paper to have the courtesy to reproduco the lettor which we have the 
honour to address you. $ 








We have submitted the above letter to the gentlemen who ‘sont us ML do Monta- 
lombert’s paper, and have received the following statement from them :— ` 


“Wo refor Count de Montalembert’s executors “to replies to their protestations 
to: be found in the following works of the Abbé Michaud :—(.) Les Faux Libéraur 
de l’Eghse Romaine, pp. 79-81. (2.) Le Mouvement Contemporain des Eglises, ch. xlvii. : 
Du Cathohcisme de Montalembert, pp. 886-892. (3.) L’Oprnion Nationale du 19 Juin et 
du 16 Octobre, 1872. The executors will soo from theso books that Montalembert wroto 
his work, L'Espagne ct La Liberté, in the end of 1868, but that in November, 1869, he still 
called it Son Testament Pohtique et Religieux. 

“They will also see that it was against his will that the work was not publishod 
during his lifetime, and that he formally declared his desize that it should bo published 
after his death, to enlighton Protestants on the incrodible weakness of the moderate and 
reasonable Catholics of our timo, in presence of the shamoless and violent conduct of the 
dominant party. 

“We maintain the porfect accuracy of all the fragments forwarded to you. Not a 
single word or passage has been omitted that affects the senso and the gonoral argument. 
The translation is froc, but not more so than was requiied to render the paper into 
clegant English. 

“Wo may notice that Montalombert’s executors, in the above letter, refute thomselves, 
If the spnit of the work is not that which appears from the fragments published in your 
Review —if it is ically favourable to the Roman Catholicism of to-day, as they tiy to 
make people suppose,—why do they keep tho work so carefully shut up, notwithstanding 
the wish oxpressed by Montalembert in November, 1869? It is they, and not we, who- 
fear the hght. ` 

“Tho statements of the Abbé Michaud havo not beon 1efutod; and so long as 
Montalombeit’s executors confino themselves to protesting, instead of refuting, their 
protestation will be in vain. 

“ We, if you me disposed to receive thom, can forward for publication tho rest of 
tho fragments in our possession.” 


To this wo may add that for tho change of the title we ourselves are responsible.— 
Eprtor, Contemporary Review. 





A JESUIT FATHER ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


OLTAIRE has remarked of Louis Maimbourg, a celebrated 
Jesuit of Louis XIV.’s reign, “ Il eut d’abord trop de vogue, 
et on la trop négligé ensuite.” 

It would be irrelevant here to dwell upon the former part of 
this saying, but most certainly the latter part still holds true, for at 
the present day the name even of Louis Maimbourg is almost un- 
known, and yet he was one who, in his time, made no small stir, 
owing to his controversial and historical works. From the bold- 
ness and fearlessness of his pen, he created a host of enemies 
amongst the Huguenots, the Jansenists, and the Ultramontanes of 
his own communion. A Jesuit for fifty-sixty years, he was yet 
jealous, not only of the liberties of the Catholic Church, but also 
of those of the Gallican portion of it, as evidenced in the 
latter portion of his celebrated “ Historical Treatise of the Foun- 
dations and Prerogatives of the Church of Rome and of her 
Bishops.” For its publication, which caused great excitement at 
the time in Europe, Father Maimbourg was ordered by Pope 
Innocent XI. to quit the Order of the Jesuits. The treatise 
is now ‘universally forgotten, and the present time has been 
thought a favourable one for calling attention to it and quoting 
some of its most striking passages. It is not the intention 
of the writer of this paper to express any opinion thereon, or 
to discuss from his own point of view the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
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bility. Indeed, it would be presumptuous in him to do so, when 
the question has been so ably argued in its different aspects, by 
such eminent men as Mr. Gladstone, Archbishop Manning, and Dr. 
Newman. l 

‘Before, however, going to the book itself, it will be interesting- 
to give a brief sketch of the life of one, so prominent in his own 
day, so completely forgotten in this. 

Louis Maimbourg, the son of rich and noble people, was born at 
Nancy, Lorraine, in 1610, and entered the Order of the Jesuits at 
the early age of sixteen, in consequence of his parents having 
founded a College for the Society in his native place. His supe- `` 
riors at once sent him to,Rome to study theology under John de 
Lugo, where, in 1638, he published a funeral sermon on Nicholas 
Zappi,‘an Augustin monk. On his return to France he accepted 
the post of classical teacher to the College at Rouen, where he 
‘remained for six years, was subsequently appointed to the office of 
preacher, and discharged the. same with great popularity in the 
chief cities of France. He was very bitter on the Jansenists, 
preaching against their pious translation of the New Testament, 
and. thereby provoking the criticism of the two' most eminent 
leaders, MM. Arnaud and Nicolle. Amongst his historical works 
(a complete list of which may be found in Brunet’s “Manuel 
du Libraire”) “The History of Arianism,” which has been trans- 
lated into English by William Webster, M.A., curate of St. Dun- 
stan’s.in the West, and published in 2 vols. 1728-9, and that of 
' the “Iconoclasts,” created also much controversy amongst the 
Jansenists, who, occupied with these, did not notice his other 
works. His histories of “Lutheranism” and “Calvinism,” the latter 
published in 1681, excited the most bitter feelings of the Cal- 
vinists, as evidenced in their replies to his statements; but, his 
‘histories once published, he let them. go their way, calmly i in- 
different to the opinion of his foes. It was reserved for him to 
feel the weight of the Pope’s displeasure, when, in 1682, he pub- 
lished his celebrated treatise on the Pope’s authority. Innocent XI.’ 
at once ordered him to quit the ‘society of the Jesuits, of which 
he had been a member fifty-six years. Louis XIV. did his best to 
salve’ over the wound by allowing him a liberal pension, upon 
which he retired to the Abbey of St. Victor, at Paris. Judging 


. from a passing remark in his treatise, he was already on terms of l 


intimacy with the Canons of St. Victor, for he refers in his book 
(page 265, English translation) “ As writing this in my apartment 
in the Monastery of St. Victor, at Paris, where the Canons regular | 
of that royal Abbey have done me the favour to let me choose an 
honourable retirement, suitable to my profession and way of 
living.” í 

Louis XIV. was also possibly influenced in his ET by. Maim- 
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bourg having dedicated his work to him, and being also an inti- 
mate friend of Father Ferrier, the King’s late Confessor. Father 

Ferrier had died in October, 1674; but Maimbourg bad, in his 

Life of St. Leo, paid a tribute to his friend’s memory “as one of 


- the most learned divines he had ever known, and for whose 


memory he shall always retain a singular veneration.” 

That Maimbourg felt his dismissal from the Order he bad been 
associated with for more than half a century, there can be but little 
question, though he professed to treat it lightly, for in his will, 
published after his death from apoplexy, 13th August, 1686, he 
states, “That a gentleman of Nancy, in Lorraine, had been edu- 
cated and settled from twelve years of age, and by that means 
was become a very faithful and loyal subject of that King; that 
he was now almost seventy-six years old; that his father and 
mother, being very rich, had founded a college for the Jesuits at 
Nancy fifty years ago; and that, for ten years before this founda- 
tion, they had supplied those fathers with everything they wanted.” 
He declared that they did all this in consideration of his being 
admitted into that order, and yet that now, he was forcibly tuned 
out of it. He wills, therefore, by this testament, that all the lands, 
possessions, &c., which the Jesuits received of his father and 
mother do devolve at his decease to the Carthusian Monastery, 
near Nancy, affirming that his parents would never have con- 
ferred such large donations upon them, but upon condition that 
they would not banish their son from'the society after they had 
once admitted him; and that, therefore, since these conditions 
had been violated on the part of the Jesuits, the possessions of his 
family ought to return to him.” Such is the substance of Maim- 
bourg’s will as given by Bayle, and it proves that he did.not 
regard his dismissal from the Order of the Jesuits with the equa- 
nimity he wished his old confrères to believe. 

Maimbourg’s very ably written and, at this time, most interest- 
ing book on the authority of the Pope wastranslated into English 
by one “ A. Lovel,” and published in London in 1685, the year of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The book is, at present, 
extremely rare. The translator states that, “It made no small 
noise before it came out, and since it had been published, at Rome, 
the French Court, and elsewhere ;” and compares the book “like 
to a quarter-staff, which strikes on both hands, pelts Protestants, 
and knocks down the Pope.” He perceives this“ to be an age 
wherein people either open their own.eyes, or desire they should 
be opened;” and “he was therefore very willing, since he was no 
loser, nor, he hoped, the Government, by it, to reach to others the 
eye-salve that had been handed to him. . . . . There was 
too much in the book either for a true Protestant, or a truly Jesuited 
Papist.” 
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Father Maimbourg explains his reasons for writing his book in 
a dedication to the French king, whom he thus addresses :— 

“ Sir,—One of the greatest impediments that hinders the re-union 
of Protestants with the Roman Church, from which, by a fatal schism, 
they are separated, is that false opinion wherewith they are pre- 
_ judiced, that we raise the Popes even above the Universal Church, 
in attributing to them what only belongs to her, and in giving 
them an absolute and unlimited power not only in spirituals, but 
also over the temporal and crown of princes.” 

He then speaks-of the “desire the Gallican Church has to help 
the King in his’ great zeal for the conversion of his subjects who 
continue still in error, that she hath thought she could not do any- 
thing to better purpose than to remove that obstacle by a solemn 
declaration upon a point of that importance ;” and that “it is-the 
business of this treatise, which is purely historical, to make this 
out, by matters of fact, against which no subtlety, argumentation, 
nor artifice of novelty can hold good.” He tells the King that “he, 
has most solidly established the primacy of the Pope against the 
novel attempts of heretics who dispute it?” . . . . And atthe, 
same time takes from them all pretext of revolt, by letting them 
see “that we believe not that which scandalizes them,” &c. 

For his own part, he says, he has but little longer to live, but that, 
he shall die content if he can but join a little by his pen in enlarging 
. the empire of the Church, by the conversion of heretics, which, he 
tells the King, “by most soft and efficacious ways he procures” 
(language which, in the present day, sounds like most bitter irony), 
and that he hopes, by his writings, and particularly by this, to . 
prove to all the world that he is'as true a Catholic as a good 
Frenchman. 

The author then, in thirty chapters, discusses his subject, the 
first five chapters being devoted to proving the true and proper 
position of the’Pope in Christendom, and his primacy over all other 
bishops., 

Chapter 6 is headed, “The State of the Question concerning 
the Infallibility of the Pope.” 

“ Whether or not when he defines without a Council, and with- 
out the consent of the Church, he may err.” In this, and subse- 
quent chapters, the question of Papal Infallibility and the autho- 
rity of general Councils is considered. Inthe remaining chapters, : 
the power of the Pope over temporals, the authority of sovereigns 
over their subjects, and the allegiance due from subjects, from 
which Popes cannot dispense emi is ably argued. 

Having thus given a summary of the book, it will be interesting 
to make a few quotations. 

After dwelling, in chapter 5, on “the rights and advantages 
that the primacy gives to the Bishop of Rome over all other 
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bishops,” and the prerogatives and rights inseparable from the 
Chair of Rome, in which all Catholics agree, Father Maimbourg 
says: “ However, it is very well known, that at present they are 
not all of the same mind as to certain other prerogatives, which 
some grant, and others will not allow to him; and especially these 
four, which are—TInfallibility, Superiority over a General Council, 
the Absolute Power of governing the Church independently of 
the Canons, and the direct or indirect Power over Temporals. 
And, therefore, “I must now, without deviating from my principle 
drawn from antiquity, make appear, without disputing and reason- 
ing, but as a bare relater of the sentiments of the Councils, and 
Fathers, nay, and of the Popes themselves, what venerable 
antiquity hath always believed concerning these points.” 

He thus concludes chapter 5, and opens chapter 6 with— 
“The question stated concerning the Infallibility of the Popes 
After stating what the question is not, he thus proceeds :— 

“The question, then, that may be debated, is to know whether, 
when he speaks from his Chair of Rome, as the master and 
teacher of all believers, and having well examined the point in 
hand, in several congregations, his consistory, or his synod of his 
suffragans, of his cardinals and doctors, nay, and having consulted 
universities, and by most public and solemn prayers, begged the © 
assistance of the Holy- Ghost, he teaches all Christians, defines, 
proposes to the whole Church, by a bull or constitution, what 
Christians are to believe; whether, I say, when he pronounces 
in this manner, he be infallible or not, and whether his judgment, 
given and declared in that manner, may not be corrected by an 
universal Council. And this, methinks, is all that can be said, in 
clear and formal terms, as to the state of this formal question. 

“ And it is the very same, about which all Catholic doctors do 
not agree. For most part of the doctors on the other side of the 
Alps, especially the famous Cardinals Cajetan, Baronius, and 
Bellarmine, and all the authors who have followed them, will 
have the Pope in that case—when he declares solemnly to all 
believers, by his constitutions, what they are to believe as to 
any controverted point—to be noways liable to a mistake. 

“On the contrary, an infinite number of the most noted doctors 
of their time, as Gerson, Major, Almanus, the Faculty of Theology 
of Paris, so often and so publicly praised by the Popes and all 
France, as it is even acknowledged by the doctors Navarre, 
Victoria and John Celaia, Spaniards; Denis the Carthusian; 
Tostalus Bishop of Avila, in his Commentaries upon St. Matthew, 
in the second part of his Defensorium; Thomas Illyrius, a 
‘Cordelier, in his “ Buckler against Luther,” which he dedicated to 
Pope Adrian VI.; the Cardinals of Cusa, of Cambray, and of 
Florence; the Bishops of France in their Peay; représenting 
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, the Gallican Church; Æneas Sylvius before he was Pope; Pope 
Adrian VI. when he was Professor at Louvain, in his Commentary 
‘ upon the Fourth of the Sentences, which he caused to be re- 
printed at Rome, when he was Pope, without any alterations ; 
and a thousand other most Catholic doctors of: the univer- 
sities of France, Germany, Poland, and of the Low Countries, 
who have all very well defended the primacy of the Pope,—all 
these, I say, maintain that he is not infallible, if he do not pro- 
nounce in a general Council, or with the consent of the Church. 

“The diversity of sentiments amongst Catholics about that sub- 
ject is, then, a matter of fact not to be questioned.” 

He then proposes to relate what was the belief of the ancient 
Church concerning this point, and in chapter 7 speaks of St. Peter 
being reprehended by St. Paul. After stating his case Maimbourg 
quotes St. Augustine, in reference to the action of St. Peter, “St.. 
Paul, saith St. Augustine, was obliged publicly to reprove St. Peter, 
that he might cure all the rest by that remedy; for an error that 
did hurt to the public was not to be rebuked privately. If St. 
Paul said true, St. Peter walked not then according to the truth 
of the Gospel, and did what he ought not to have done.” So 
convinced is St. Augustine that St. Peter on that occasion erred, 
that he makes use of that instance to excuse the error of St. 
Cyprian concerning the baptism of heretics, which he deemed 
invalid. “If St. Peter, saith he, could compel the Gentiles to. 
Judaize, contrary to the rule of truth which the Church hath since- 
followed, why might not St. Cyprian compel heretics and schis- 
matics to be re-baptized, contrary to the rule of truth, which the 
whole Church hath observed since?” St. Augustine also makes 
use of the same instance to condemn that error of St. Cyprian. 
“T admit not, says he, that doctrine of Cyprian, though I be in- 
comparably inferior to that great man, as, though I be incom- 
parably less than St. Peter, yet I admit not, neither do what he 
did, in compelling the Jews to Judaize.” And Maimbourg goes on 
to say: “An infinite number of great men have in that followed 
St. Augustine as the master and chief of the doctors; but at ° 
present I shall only produce one whose authority far surpasses that 
of all the rest. And that is Pope Pelagius IL, who, following the 
example of St. Augustine in relation to St. Cyprian,.acknowledges. 
and, at the same time, excuses the error of Pope Vigilius, by that 
of St. Peter. It is a very remarkable matter of fact. Take it. 
thus.” 

Maimbourg then, at great length, relates this matter of fact, the 
substance of which is—that after the condemnation‘of Nestorius’ 
by the Council of Ephesus, some of his party published certain 
writitigs of one “Theodore of Mopsuestia,” wherein, under other 
terms than thosg used by Nestorius, he said almost the same thing, 
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but not in such a formal manner, and therefore not so easily dis- 
cerned. Inasmuch as Theodore had, in his lifetime, been held 
in great veneration, his book excited great controversy—John, 
Patriarch of Antioch, maintaining, on the one side, that there was 
nothing to be found fault with in it; others, of whom Rabula, 
Bishop of Edessa, was the leader, asserting that the book con- 
tained pure Nestorianism, a little disguised. The dispute increased 
after Rabula’s death, when his successor, Ibas, in opposition to 
his predecessor, wrote a long letter to Maris Persan, a Nestorian, 
highly praising Theodore’s book, speaking sharply of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, known as the scourge of Nestorianism, and at the 
same time condemning the doctrine of Nestorius. Some time 
after, Ibas was accused in the Council of Chalcedon, his letter 
produced .against him, and read in full Council. Nothing was 
found in it but praises of Theodore (whose book had not been 
examined) and abuse of St. Cyril. Inasmuch as Ibas, in that 
Council, anathematized Nestorius, and condemned his doctrine 
more severely than he had done in his letter, he was absolved, as 
well as one Theodoret, who had written more bitterly against St. 
Cyril than Ibas. The three writings were henceforth known as 
the Three Chapters, favourable to the cause of Nestorianism, un- 
favourable therefore to the opinion of Eutyches. The Emperor 
Justinian was easily persuaded that if these Three Chapters were 
condemned,,the Catholics might be reconciled with the Acephali, 
a remnant of the Eutychians. Justinian, who desired with ardent 
zeal the peace of the Church, at once undertook the matter, and 
- issued an edict against these Three Chapters, which was signed 
by Mennas and the other Patriarchs of the East. In order to 
give greater force to the condemnation, he, being master of Italy, 
made Pope Vigilius come to Constantinople, that he might also 
, Sign it. This Pope’s career had been a most extraordinary one. 
Through the interest of the Empress Theodora, he was made 
Anti-Pope in the place of Sylverius, the lawful Pope, whom 
Theodora caused to be deposed and banished. Vigilius, at the 
wish of the Empress, condemned the Three Chapters, and 
approved of the faith of Anthimius. Sylverius, in his exile, 
excommunicated Vigilius as Anti-Pope, but, dying shortly after, 
the clergy of Rome, to avoid a schism, elected Vigilius canonically, 
who at once, as true Pope veered round, condemned Anthimius as 
an Eutychian, and recalled his condemnation of the Three Chap- 
ters. At this juncture of affairs, he was called by the Emperor to 
Constantinople, to approve the condemnation of the Three Chap- 
ters. In this ‘difficulty he thought, as many Easterns did, that to 
do so would be to impeach the Council of Chalcedon, which had 
received Ibas and Theodoret, the defenders of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. But it was represented to him that, before receiving 
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these men, the Council had condemned the Nestorians, and had 
not examined the works of Theodore and Theodoret, but inasmuch 
as the doctrines of Nestorius condemned in the Council of Ephesus 
were contained in these writings, he ought to condemn them. 
Vigilius at length gave way, and in the following year condemned 
the Three Chapters with this reserve :—“ Saving the respect and 
submission which is due to the Council of Chalcedon.” Justinian, 
extremely dissatisfied, seeing the question concerned not that 
Council, which had not examined the books, desired Vigilius to 
condemn them absolutely, and without that modification, for fear 
the Nestorians might use it for escaping a like condemnation. 
Vigilius, who had the fear of the Council before his eyes, would 
not yield; and after many debates, the Emperor, in order to end 
the matter, and restore peace to the Church, summoned the Fifth 
Council to'be held at Constantinople in spite of Vigilius, who in 
his obstinacy made a new constitution, protecting the Three 
Chapters, and forbidding their condemnation. Notwithstanding 
his opposition, they were condemned, and because the Pope still 
withheld his consent the Emperor banished him, but shortly after, 
on changing his opinion, and censuring in writing what he had 
before ‘approved, his liberty was restored, and he was sent home to 
‘his See. This was his fourth and last change, for before reaching 
Rome he died in Sicily in the following year. His death did 
not heal the schism; for although his successors admitted the 
decrees of the Council, which holds the fifth place amongst the 
Ecumenical Councils, yet many bishops, including those of Africa 
and Istria, taking no notice of the last change of Vigilius, held _ 
with him in his former censures of the Three Chapters, forbid- 
ding all believers to condemn them, notwithstanding that Pope 
- Pelagius IIL., who held.the See two or three and twenty years after 
Vigilius, tried his very utmost to make them see their error. Their 
“answer was that the Roman Church had taught them the contrary 
of what they were at present required to believe, and that “the 
Holy See, by: Pope Vigilius and the other bishops of the West, 
when that cause began to be’ debated, had vigorously opposed 
the condemnation of these Three Chapters.” Whereupon, to quote 
Maimbourg’s own words, “That wise Pope told them, ingenuously 
and convincingly, that for that very reason they ought to condemn 
them, because that vigorous resistance was an evident sign that ` 
the Romans and other Occidentals yielded not, till at length they 
came to the knowledge of the truth, which they had not known 
before, and clearly saw that they had been mistaken in approving 
and maintaining writings which ought to be condemned. And he 
adds that it is a very laudable change to turn from error to truth. 
He, moreover, confirms that argument by we examples of St. 
Peter and St. Paul.” 
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clearly defining that their baptism is null; and therein they 
explain and rectify the decree of the Pope St. Stephen, adding but 
in formal terms an exception, which is only understood therein. 
They plainly then declare, on the one hand, how the decree of 
St. Stephen is to be understood; and on the other, that St. 
Cyprian, who expressed himself clearly enough in his, was deceived, 
but very innocently, because, as St. Augustine says, the truth 
was not then discovered and declared by the Council. Now 
seeing before that declaration, one might, according to that holy 
Father, freely follow the opinion of St. Cyprian, notwithstanding 
the decree of the Pope, and that, after that of the Council, one had 
not. the same liberty, it is altogether evident, that it must once 
more be ‘concluded, that it is because the ancient Church be- 
lieved that a Council is infallible, and that the Pope is not.” 

Chapter 10, “ The fall of Liberius” opens thus: “ These two holy 
Popes, Victor and Stephen, whom so many Catholic bishops of the 
ancient Church have not believed to be infallible, had, notwith- 
standing, the truth on their side, aiid in their favour the Councils 
decided. But there are others, who, according to the unquestion- 
able testimonials of the ancients, have fallen into error: whence 
it may be irrefragably concluded, upon better reason, that antiquity 
reckoned them not infallible. I shall only allege seven or eight of 
the most evident‘ instances, which will be sufficient to prove that 
the ancients acknowledged no other infallibility amongst men but 
what God hath given to his Church.” l 

Maimbourg then quotes Liberius as the first, “who, to get him- 
self recalled from the exile to which the Arian Emperor had 
banished him, and to remount the Pontifical Throne which Felix 

. had usurped, solemnly approved Arianism. This he did by con- 
demning, jointly with the Arians, St. Athanasius, the great defender 
of the Faith and scourge of Arianism; besides, by suppressing 
the term Consubstantial, which distinguished a Catholic from an 
Arian, and: which is, in a manner, the character and mark of 
Catholicity; nay, more, by receiving the most obstinate Arians 
into his Communion; and, in a word, by subscribmg to the 
scandalous formulary of Sirmium, which was presented to him by 
the head of the Semi-Arians.”. 

Further instances are then given of Liberius’ conduct in the 
Papal Chair and his “deplorable fall,” and it is stated “that we 
need no other proof fully to persuade us of it, that Rome herself, 
and all her Clergy—or, to say better, the. Church of Rome, which 
so abhorred that scandalous declaration of Liberius—that on the 
spot she deposed him from his Papacy, as an Arian heretic of 
public notoriety. . . . This being so, is it not clear that the 
Church of Rome herself, in the fourth age, did not believe the 
Pope to be infallible ?” ‘ 
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In chapter 11 the author gives Pope Vigilius as his second ` 
‘instance. Inasmuch as his case has been already most fully 
treated in chapter 7, in connection with what is theologically , 
known as the Three Chapters, it will suffice to quote the last 
sentence of the chapter: “The Popes, for all they are heads. of 
the Church, are not therefore infallible.” 

Chapter 12, as the third instance, treats of the condemnation ' 
of Honorius in’ the sixth Council (a condemnation of which 
modern controversialists have availed themselves). ` On this most 
interesting point Maimbourg dwells at some length. He says :— 

“The same appears clearly also in the case of Pope Honorius, 
of whom so much hath been written in these later times. I am 
not for contesting with anybody. I shall only produce inatter of. 
fact, which, being barely related, will clearly determine that affair.” 
After producing this matter of fact, he thus concludes the chapter :— 

«Whereupon it is easy to conclude, from most manifest matters 
of fact alone, that all Antiquity, Ecumenical Councils, Popes, all the - 
Gallican Church, nay, and even the Church of Rome, until the last 
age, have believed that the sixth Council received by all the 
Church hath condemned Pope Honorius. . . . Whence it clearly 
follows, that Antiquity hath believed that the Pope was not ' 
infallible. . . . Then a whole great Council of above two hundred , 
bishops of the seventh age, representing the Universal Church in 
her pastors lawfully assembled, did not believe the Pope to be 
infallible. . . . The result of all, that Antiquityin the seventh, eighth, 


and ninth apes, as well as in those that preceded, hath believed ` 


that the Pope was not infallible.” 

He leaves to modern doctors, who hold his infallibility, “the 
liberty of thinking and saying thereupon whatever they please, 
for by logic they can never overthrow the truth of matters of 
fact,” which he has produced, “and which make known what 
Antiquity hath believed concerning the infallibility of the Pope.” 

Chapter 13 treats of the Popes Clement IM., Innocent IL, 
Boniface VIIL, and Sixtus V., and quotes the Bull Unam Sanctam of 
Boniface VIIL, recalled by Clement V., in the Council of Vienna, 
from which the author concludes “ that the Pope then, and that 
Council in the fourteenth century, believed not the Pope was 
infallible.” The same may be said of the Bull of Sixtus V., printed 
with his Bible, and suppressed by Clément VIII. 

In this chapter an error of Innocent III. is recorded concerning 
the secret of confession. So curious a question of casuistry is _ 
_ debated, that it would be a pity to lose it. “It was related,” says ,. 
Maimbourg, “by Cesarius, a Cistercian monk, and contemporary 
with Innocent.” He says “that a monk of his Order, who, without 
doubt, before he entered the monastery, had given it out that he 
was a priest, committed daily a dreadful sacrilege in célebrating 
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mass, though he had never received sacred orders. Having con- 
fessed this to his ‘abbot, who failed not to enjoin him, as he ought, 
to abstain from saying it for the future, he would not obey him: 
for, on the one hand, he feared that by refraining he should dis- 
grace himself, and give occasion to his brethren to think ill of 
him; and, on the other, he thought he had no catise to apprehend 
that his abbot, to whom he had discovered his crime under the 
inviolable.seal of confession, durst do him any prejudice because 
of that discovery.” 

The abbot, being in great perplexity, bethought himself to 
propose this case in general terms, in a chapter of his Order that 
was held some time after; and asking the question, what was to 
be done if such a case should ever happen in their monasteries, 
the whole assembly were as much puzzled as the good abbot had 
been; and neither the Chapter of the Cistercians, nor any of the 
rest, durst ever undertake to decide that case of conscience, which 
was thought to be so difficult that it was resolved upon by all to 
write about it to the Pope for a resolution. 

“ Innocent III., then Pope, assembled thereupon the cardinals, 
doctors, and learned men, to take their advice, who, after some 
debate, agreed all in his judgment, to wit: That such a confession 
being rather blasphemy than a confession, the confessor, in such 
a case, ought to discover so horrible a crime, because it might 
bring great prejudice to the Church. And the year following 
he wrote to the Chapter what, he had determined, and what was 
approved in that great congregation of cardinals. It is not at 
all to be doubted, but that that definition is wrong; so that the 
same Pope, a little after, made no scruple to retract it in the great 
Council of Lateran where he himself presided, which positively 
declared the contrary in these terms: Let the priest hate a care that 
he discover not, either by word, sign, or in any other way whatsoever, the 
. sin of his penitent. That if any one presume to reveal the sin that hath 

- been discovered to him at the Tribunal of Confession, we ordain, not only 
that he be deposed from the sacerdotal office, but also that he be confined 
to a monastery, there to do penance during life.” 

“These are,” continues Maimbourg, “two quite opposite deci- 
sions upon a point of highest importance, and which concerns a` 
Sacrament—one of the Pope with his particular Council, or his- 
Council of cardinals, priests, and deacons, who represent the 
Church of Rome; the other of the same Pope, with a great 
Council representing the Universal Church. Whence comes that 
difference, if it be not, that the Pope pronouncing and deciding 
upon any point concerning doctrine and manners in a general 
Council, or with the consent of the Church, is infallible; and when 
he acts otherwise he is not?” 

Chapter 14, speaking of the “error attempted to be introduced 
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into the Church at the instance of Pope John XXI., with the 
whole force of his authority,” in his extreme old age of 
nearly ninety, states that “he took a conceit that, as a 
certain and constant truth, the opinion of some ought to be 
established in the Church, who had herctofore taught that the 
souls of those who died in grace, and had been entirely purged 
from all the remaining dregs of their sins, did not see the face of 
God till after the resurrection. He did all that lay in his power 
to have it pass. He taught it publicly in conferences and congre- 
gations which he held upon that subject; he preached it himself; 
he obliged, by his example, the cardinals and prelates of his Court, 
and other doctors, openly to maintain it. He caused a learned 
Jacobin, named Father Thomas de Valas, to be put in prison, 
who, not doubting but that opinion was an error contrary to the 
express word of the Son of God, who said to the good thief, 
‘ This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise, preached the contrary 
even in Avignon, where the Pope held his Court.” Maimbourg 
then mentions the attempt of the Pope to introduce his novel 
opinions into France, sending there two Doctors with the General 
of the Cordeliers “who publicly maintained that doctrine, and 
preached the same; which stirred up all Paris against them,” 
The King, Philip de Valois, who would suffer no novelty of 
doctrine in his kingdom, at once summoned all the bishops and 
abbots then in Paris, with the Doctors of the Faculty, “ who in 
his presence confounded those of Avignon, and proved ta them 
that what they had preached by order of the Pope, was heretical.” 
After stating the conduct of the Pope “who would neither 
wholly retract, nor yet, on the other hand, provoke the King, whose 
protection he-stood in need of, took a middle course, which he 
thought would not be disagreeable unto him, and prayed him to 
be satisfied, that every one might continue in their opinion, and 
say, teach, and preach what they thought good upon that sub- 
ject,” the King again assembled the Faculty, who by a decree 
of the 2nd of January, 1303, at the Mathurins, declared again “ that 
the opinion in question was heretical, and that by consequent it 
could neither be preached nor taught.” Philip at once proscribed 
the doctrine by ‘sound of trumpet, forbidding all his subjects to, 
teach or maintain it; and further wrote to the Pope in such forcible 
terms, that his Holiness retracted his heresy a little before his death. 
Maimbourg thus concludes this chapter: “It was believed 
in that fourteenth age that the Pope, teaching the Church, might 
err, and that he is not infallible but when he pronounces from 
the Chair of the Universal Church, as head of it, in a general 
Council, or with consent of the principal members of the Church, 
who are the bishops.” 

Chapter 15 instances Popes not only condemning their prede- 
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cessors, but specially mentions two, Adrian VI. and Paul IV., who 
refused to attribute to themselves the gift of infallibility. PaulIV., ° 
before his promotion to the Papal Chair, had, as grand inquisitor, 
been most severe and zealous against all heretics for the pre- 
servation of the purity of the Catholic faith. In 1557 he helda 
great congregation of cardinals, bishops, and doctors at Rome, to 
decide “whether, by the power of the keys which Jesus Christ 
had given him as successor to St. Peter, he could dissolve a 
marriage between one of the Montmorencys and the Lady de 
Piennes.” ' ; 

The Pope reminds: them, the question was about deciding. a 
point of very great importance concerning a Sacrameni—that they 
must not allege to him the example of his predecessors—that he 
would not follow them, except in so far as they were conformable 
to the authority of Holy Scripture, and solid reasons of divinity. 
“ For I make no doubt,” he says, “but thatmy predecessors andI may fail, 
not only in this, but in many other things,” . . . “ Wherefore have 
no respect to examples, and don’t tell me what this man or that man 
of my predecessors have determined about this matter in a like case. 
Consider only whether these Popes have understood rightly or not what 
they have decided concerning this matter of marriage which we examine.” 

“There is a Pope,” continues Maimbourg, “who doubtless will 
never be accused of having failed in maintaining the pontifical 
authority, that nevertheless frankly confesses, and in very plain 
terms, that he and his predecessors may have erred in decisions that 
they may have made concerning points relating to the faith. So 
that, from all that I have hitherto said upon that subject, it may 
evidently be concluded, that great saints of the ancient Church— 
bishops in all parts of Christendom, in the Hast, in the West, and in 
Africa, full and general Councils, ancient Popes who have either 
presided in or consented to these Councils—in a word, that all An~. 
tiquity hath believed, that the Pope deciding by his pontifical 
authority, without the consent of the Church, is not at all infal- 
lible.” 

Chapter 16 states “the question touching the superiority of a 
Council over the Pope, or of the Pope over a Council,” and thus 
opens :— st h 

“ If I proceeded in this treatise by way of discourse and argu- 
ment I might soon conclude, . . . for if Antiquity hath be- 
lieved, as I think I have demonstrated, that the Pope is not infal- 
lible, and that he may be deceived in his decrees, it is most evident 
that it hath also been believed, by necessary consequence, that the 
tribunal of the Universal Church, which, without contradiction, is 
infallible, and represented by a General Council, is above that of 
- the Pope. But because, for avoiding‘of dispute, I only allege evi- 
dent matter of fact, against which all the arguments in the world can 
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never prevail; for, in fine, can one by dint of argument make that 
which has been, never to have been? I shall only relate what the 
ancient Church hath believed touching that famous question. 
Seeing the state of the question ought plainly, and without am- 
biguity, to be proposed for avoiding perplexity, to the end that 
people may first agree about the thing that’ is in question, and 
, that it may not be said, as it oftentimes happens after much jan- 
gling and dispute, without concluding anything, that the thing 
was understood in a quite different sense than it was proposed in: 
take, therefore, the question as follows.” 

He then puts the question (of which. the substance is)— 
“ Whether a Council lawfully assembled, the Pope being the head 
thereof, and having a right to preside, is above the Pope, having 
sovereign authority over him, so that he is bound to submit to its 
decrees and definitions, to approve them, and consent thereunto, 
though in himself he be of a contrary judgment ; or whether the 
Pope is so above all other members of the Council united together, 
be he there, or not, that if he approve and confirm not, by his as- 
sent and authority, the decrees and definitions thereof, that 
Council has no authority neither over him, nor over believers ?” 

In this, precisely, continues our author, consists that question 
“which hath not been moved in the Church since the Council of 
Pisa in 1409. And the reason why it was never spoken of before 
is, because it was not at all doubted in the ancient Church, but 
that a Council was above the Pope. I shall,” he says, “makè it out 
by matters of fact, against which no reply can be made.” 

And this he proceeds in succeeding chapters to do, quoting the 
sayings of Popes themselves as to the superiority of a Council. He 
also dwells, in chapter 20, upon the subjection of Popes to the 
Canons, having much to'say on this point, quoting what he terms 
an excellent sentiment of Innocent III. : “A great Pope, great 
Canonist, and great Lawyer, who speaks like a Pope, when he says, 
We will, that all that is undertaken and attempted against the holy Canons, 
be void and null; and we will it so much the rather, that the authority of 
the holy Church wherein we preside moves and inclines us to it. As if 
by that he would tell us, that the authority of the Church depends 
upon the observation of her Canons and Laws, and not on the 
liberty that a Pope might take to violate them.” 

And he concludes, from all that he has said in this chapter, “this 
truth of fact results, that all antiquity hath believed that, Popes 
being subject to the decrees of Councils, and obliged to act and 
govern according to the laws that are prescribed to them by the 
Canons, Councils by consequent are above the Pope.” 

Chapter 21 gives the decision of General Councils on the point. 
It will suffice here to quote what the Council of Constance decreed, 
after much debate, and when the Pope had withdrawn himself. 
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“It was by common consent thus concluded and defined: ‘ That 
the holy Council lawfully assembled, and representing the Church 
militant, hath received immediately from Jesus Christ a power which all 
and every one, even the Pope himself, are obliged to obey, in all that con- 
cerns the Faith, the extirpation of Schism, and the general reformation of 
the Church of God in its Head and Members. And in order to pre- 
vent any saying that the above was only to be understood during 
the time of a schism it is added to the decree in the following 
session : ‘ That whatever Pope refuses to obey the decrees not only of 
this Council, but also of any other that shall be lawfully called, ought to 
be punished if he amend not?” , ` 

This Council afterwards exercised its authority over Pope John, 
and Martin his successor approved of its decrees, and decided as 
did also Eugenius IV., “That every Council representing the 
Universal Church is superior to the Pope.” 

In chapters 22 to 25 Maimbourg completely demolishes the 
arguments of a Canon of Antwerp, one “Sieur Emmanuel Schels- 
trale,” Under Library-keeper at the Vatican, “who undertakes to 
` overthrow all that the clergy of France have asserted concerning 
_ these decrees;” and he therein proves, in opposition to the Canon, 
that the Pope is “Head, but not master of the Universal Church,” 
Jesus Christ having said to St. Peter, as well as to the other apostles, 
“The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, but it shall 
not be so among you.” “And that entirely,” he says, “ruins that 
odious comparison that some would make between our Kings, who 
are over the States of their kingdom, and the Popes, whom they 
would place over the whole Church. There is a great deal of 
difference. Our Kings are the masters in their States, exercise 
dominion over them, but not the Popes in the Church; but it shall 
not be so with you. The Pope, then, is but a part of the Church, 
and of a General Council that represents it, and not the master.” 

In chapter 26, a most important one, “the state of the question 
touching the power that some doctors have attributed to Popes 
over the temporal,” and “the distinction of the direct and indirect ° 
power,” is ably treated. - The author speaks of “some so devoted 
to the Court of Rome, which differs much from the Holy See, that 
they have dared to publish that the Pope, representing the person 
of Jesus Christ, who is King of Kings-and Lord of Lords, may 
deposé Kings if they fail in their duty, as these Kings may turn 
off their officers who behave not themselves, And it was,” con- 
tinues he, “this direct power which Boniface VIII. took to him- 
self in his Bull Tue unam Sanctam, recalled by his successor, 
Clement V.” The chapter thus concludes:—“Now seeing that 
opinion, which the Gallican Church and all our doctors have 
always reckoned very dangerous and inconsistent with public 
tranquillity, hath still vouchers amongst some . modern doctors, 
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` especially beyond the Alps, I must now make it appear, according 
to the method which I have followed in this treatise, what the 
doctrine of antiquity is as to that, and that the ancients have 
always believed that neither the Pope, nay, nor the Church have 
received any power from Jesus Christ but only over things merely 
spiritual, and wholly distinct from temporals; that therefore Kings 
and Sovereign Princes, according to the appointment of God, are 
not subject, as to temporals, either directly or indirectly, to any 
ecclesiastical power, as depending upon God alone, who hath 
established them; and that they cannot be deposed, upon any ' 
pretext whatsoever, by the authority of the Church, nor their 
subjects absolved from the oath of allegiance and obedience that 
they owe them. This I shall briefly and solidly prove by matters 
of fact which cannot be denied.” 

He then, in chapter 27, gives “What Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles have taught us.” 

In chapter 28, “What hath been the Judgment of the Ancient 
Fathers of the Church.” i 

In chapter 29, “The Judgment of Ancient Popes over Tem- 
porals,” which chapter he thus finishes :—“ That which all antiquity , 
hath believed that the Church herself—infallible as she is, which 
the Pope, according to the same antiquity, is not—hath not re- 
ceived from her heavenly Spouse the gift of infallibility but as to 
matters purely spiritual, and wholly abstracted from the temporal 
and the kingdom of the world, wherein Jesus Christ, who hath 
said, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world? would never meddle.” 

Chapter 30, which concludes this very remarkable and able 
treatise, quotes what has been always the opinion of the Gallican 
Church, and of all France, in the statement of the Chamber of 
Clergy, in 1615 :—“That they acknowledged that the King, in temporals, 
can have no other superior but God alone, and that the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ hath no jurisdiction over matters purely temporal.” It also 
quotes the terms expressed by the University of Paris, the 22nd 
January, 1615 :—“ That our Kings depend upon none but God, as to 
temporals, and that there is no power upon earth that can depose them, 
nor dispense with or absolve their subjects from the obedience and allegiance 
that they owe to them, under any pretext whatsoever.” It further quotes 
the declaration made by the archbishops and bishops assembled 
at Paris by order of the King (1682), as representing the French 
Church, and in the first article of which they declare, “ That God 
hath given to St. Peter, and his successors the Vicars of Jesus Christ, 
and to the Church, power over spiritual matters which belong to eternal 
salvation, but not over civil and temporal, the Lord having said, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world, and ‘Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cæsars, and unto God the things that are God's” And 
that apostolical decree ought to remain firm and inviolable, ‘Let every 
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soul be subject unto the higher powers, for there is no power but 
of God. The powers that be are ordained of God; whosoever, ` 
therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God’ 
That kings and princes then, according to the ordinance of God, are not 
subject to any ecclesiastical power, and that they cannot be deposed, 
-neither directly nor indirectly, by the power and authority of the Keys of 
the Church; that their subjects cannot be exempted from the obligation 
-ihat lies upon them to obey them, nor be absolved from the oath of - 
allegiance which they have taken to them; and that that doctrine ought 
inviolably to be observed, as not only necessary for the public peace, but 
also useful to the Church, and as being conformable to the Word of God, 
the traditions of the Fathers, and the example of saints.” 

In the six propositions also that were presented to the King, 
1663, in 'the name of the Sacred Faculty of Theology, by the then 
Archbishop de Prefixe, of Paris, and visitor of the Sorbonne, occur 
these two :— 

“ That it is not the doctrine of the Faculty that the Pope hath any 
authority over the temporal of the most Christian King; that on the 
contrary, it hath always opposed even those who would have that authority 
only indirect.” 

“ That it is the doctrine of the same Faculty y that the most Christian King 
hath no other superior iù temporal affairs but God alone ; and that this is 
the ancient doctrine of the Faculty, from which tt will never swerve.” 

The author states, “that following that principle which both 
Catholics ‘and Protestants equally agree to, he has held a mean | 
betwixt the two ‘extremes that ought to be shunned.” “One is 
of those who, blinded by hatred against the Church of Rome, 
would take from the Pope the prerogatives which antiquity hath 
believed were given him by Jesus Christ, as successor of St. Peter. 
The other of those who, through a zeal not according to knowledge, 
attribute to the Popes what antiquity, instructing us by the Fathers, 
the Councils, and even the most ancient and most holy Popes them- 
selves, have believed they never have received from Jesus Christ.” 

And in concluding his work with the words of Vincentius Lirinen- 
sis, that “the Catholic Christian will have great care to stick close 
to antiquity, which cannot be deceived by the artifice of novelty,” 
Father Maimbourg says, “he had no other design in composing 
his work but to discharge the duty of a good Catholic.” 

Although Brunet gives a complete list of Maimbourg’s historical 
works, published in Paris 1679 and following years, and mentions. 
also his Lives of St. Leo and St. Gregory, he yet omits all refer- 
ence to his “Lenten Sermons,” published in Paris, in 2 vols., 1670, 
and to three of his controversial treatises, known as “small pieces.” 

One of these treatises was so highly esteemed by the Gallican 
Church, that it holds the fifth rank in the six methods of convert- 
ing the Huguenots, recommended by the French clergy to the 
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controversialists in 1682. Peter Jurieu, nicknamed the Goliath 
of Protestantism, in his book, “De la Puissance de Eglise,” pub- 
lished at Rouen 1677, confesses that Maimbourg’s treatise “lacks 
neither address nor spirit.” Its title is “ La Méthode de pacifique 
pour ramener sans dispute les Protestans à la vraie foi sur le point 
de Eucharistie, au sujet de la contestation touchant la perpetuité 
de la Foi du méme mystére;” and it treats of the method observed. 
in Holland in the disputes between the Arminians and the 
Gomarists. . 

The words of the memoirs drawn up by the assembly of the 
French’ clergy in 1682, speak of it thus: “ The fifth is the pacific 
method founded upon the Synod of Dordrecht, which has been 
received by all the Churches P. R. of France, and which has deter- 
mined from Holy Writ, that when a dispute happens about any 
controverted article betwixt two parties in the Church, it ought to 
be referred to the opinion of the Church, otherwise the party 
which refuses to submit to her decision to be accounted guilty of 
schism and heresy.” No clue is given to the letters “P.R.” but they 
may possibly mean Protestant and Roman. A great controversy 
was raging at that time in France, between M. Arnaud and M, 
Claude, the opponent of Bossuet in the celebrated dispute at: the 
house of the Countess de Roie on the 1st of March, 1678, and the 
author of a small book which, in the words of one of his biogra- 
phers, “ occasioned the most famous dispute that was ever carried 
on in France between the Protestants and the Roman Catholics.” 
` The titles of Maimbourg’s two other “small pieces” are “De la 
vraie Eglise de Jésus Christ,” and “Dela vraie Parole de Dieu.” 

Maimbourg also, appears to have published some letters under 
the nom de plume of Francis Romain, which deal with the 
manner of reconciling submission to the Pope with that which 
belongs to the King. They were printed in Paris 1670, and re~ 
published the third time in 1682, 

It is much to be regretted that Maimbourg, who, at the time of 
his death, was occupied on a“ History of the English Schism,” did 
not live to complete his work; for, to quote Bayle, “it may. be 
said he had a peculiar talent for such works. They are very 
agreeably written, containing many lively strokes, and a great 
variety of occasional instructions. There are few historians, even 
among those who write better, and are more learned and exact 
than he, who have the art of engaging the reader so much as he 
‘does. I wish that those who would exceed him in candour and 
knowledge, would: give us all the histories which he had under- 
taken to write if he had lived twenty years longer, and that they 
would set them off with the same attractions that he does ; it 
would be no small advantage to the learned world.” : 


Epwin H. BAVERSTOOK. 





- THE COVENANTERS, CHARLES II., AND ARGYLE. 


O early asthe middle of the 12th century, Scotland had realized 
for itself a national character so marked, that the English monk 
Samson, of St. Edmondsbury, travelling in Italy, assumed by way 
of disguise the garb of a Scotchman, and, when meddled with, 
took to brandishing his staff and “uttering comminatory words 
after the way of the Scotch.” It was the time of the schism 
between the rival Popes, Alexander and Octavian; Scotland 
’ adhered to one Pope, England to the other; and in the gibberish 
with which Samson answered those who questioned him, Ride, 
ride Rome; turne Cantwereberet, Mr. Carlyle conjectures that the 
monk intended to harp upon the notorious rejection of the juris- 
diction of the English primate by the Scotch. The nationality 
thus demonstratively proclaimed in the 12th century rooted itself, 
in the beginning of the 14th, in a long and deadly struggle 
with England. From this time the spirit of independence burned 
more fiercely in Scotland than in any modern kingdom. Patriotism, 
elsewhere a virtue, was in Scotland a passion. 


“The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon,” 


did not express a pride more high and complacent than that 
with which Scotchmen remembered Bannockburn. Not finding 
enough to occupy them at home, and turned by hereditary 
animosity from England, the stream of aspiring Scottish youth 
poured into the Continental countries, particularly into France. 
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They served in armies, disputed and professed in Universities, 
made way at Courts.. Ardent, alert, and. liberal-minded, they 
rejoiced in the classical Renaissance which followed the fall of 
the Eastern Empire; went full sail into the Humanist move- 
ment of the Reuchlin and Erasmus time; shared the laugh of 
polished circles against the obscurantist, the priést, and the friar ; 
cultivated Latin not on the monkish but the classical models. 
When the Reformation absorbed the Renaissance—when the gay 
Academic satire of the “Literee Obscurorum Virorum” gave place to 
the tremendous appeal of Luther’s Bible to the heart of Europe— 
the Scots, at home and abroad, became vehemently possessed with 
the new enthusiasm, but did not lose the old. Melville’s Latin 
Ode on the coronation of James drew the highest encomiums from 
Lipsius and Scaliger. The Reformers of Scotland came offering 
intellectual as well as religious light, invaded universities as well 
as pulpits, and founded grammar schools as well as theological 
halls. About one-third of the professors in the Huguenot seminaries 
of France were Scotchmen, The Scottish people had the wit to 
value the culture as well as the theology of the preachers, and the 
- tradition of learning which belonged to Puritanism in the days of 
Milton and of Melville has never been broken in Scotland. It | 
was broken in England by the Ironside captains and corporals 
who were the most savoury preachers of their day. The pious 
peasant in England has a suspicion of learning—thinks it un- 
spiritual: and worldly: the, rudest Scotch congregation likes a 
“college-bred minister” ` 
The Latin culture of Buchanan, Arthur J ohnston, and Melville, — 
, and the mathematical science of Napier of Merchiston, though 
exercising influence on the people, was after all but a superficial 
glitter. Ferocity and superstition characterized both the nobility 
and the commons of Scotland. Frays to the effusion of blood 
` were of perpetual occurrence. The oppression of the poor by 
lords and lairds was, in extreme instances, almost incredible. ‘In 
a note to M‘Crie’s Life of Melville, we hear of a hundred poor 
persons being, by some legal process or other, put into the power 
of a noble lady, and held to ransom by her at five pounds a-piece. 
Two or three who could not pay she hanged out of hand, on the 
ground that, having failed to make good a stake in their country 
to this limited extent, they could not have much worth in them. 
A practical person !—who seems to have been of the tribe of the 
old Hohenzollerns, and might have had a word of favour from 
Mr. Carlyle. True it is, nevertheless, that the old Scotch com- 
monalty were mirthful and humorous; had caught from their 
friends the ‘French their gaiety, and from their friends the 
Italians their gift of song; and were much addicted to dancing. 
Feudal Scotland, in days when Europe was young—when the 
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bishop, the abbot, and the priest ruled simply over nations of 
simple soldiers, and kings were still content to be patted on the 
head and admonished by the semi-divine Papa of Christendom, 
sitting where the mysteriously mighty Cesar had sat—was a 
jocund, noisy place, rmging always with laughter or with battle. 
But now the feudal era was passing away. The era of indus- 
trialism was coming in. The dangers which originated and kept 
up the feudal amangements had vanished, and from no country 
had they departed more completely than from Scotland. There 
were now no Danish pirates to land at the Red Head, harry Angus, 
and be met by the Scottish spearmen on the green of Loncarty. 
With a Scottish King on the throne of England, the Border 
marauder, who could of old count himself an honourable and 
effective guerilla soldier, found his chivalry collapse into theft. 
The feudal riders were everywhere leaving their helmets 
unbwnished, and yoking their nags to the plough. The Scots 
took genially to works of peace. Strafford, who, like other 
eminent persons of those, days, kept an “own. correspondent” in ' 
places where useful information was to be had, sent a spy into 
Scotland at the time when drill for the future Covenanting army 
was commencing. He reported that the rustics grumbled dismally 
in their squads, begging to be let off to the plough-tail. There 
was an enormous quantity, said the spy, of weapons in Scotland, 
everybody being possessed of something of the sort, but the quality 
was bad. This is the last rustle we seem to hear of the “airn-caps 
and jingling jackets,” the rusty Andrew Ferraras and clashing 
dirks, of old Scotland. The Scottish Lowlands had never been.so 
pacific since the days of Agricola as they were in the first fifteen 
years of the reign of Charles I. , 
Ploughing and harrowing, ditching and delving, were good; 
but they scarce sufficed to employ the mental and physical energy ` 
of Scotland in the suspense of feudal broils. The nation was 
ready for some great excitement, and gradually all wild or 
hilarious noises merged in the deep, stern swell of Covenanting 
enthusiasm. The Scotch had embraced the Reformation in its 
‘most intense and impassioned form. As Jehovah had cleft the 
Red Sea to bring His people out of Egypt, so had the gates of 
‘the mystic Babylon been opened that the Reformed Church of 
Scotland might go free. The infallible Book, inspired in its 
minutest syllable, went before the chosen people like a pillar of 
fire. The Pope had been deposed; Christ alone reigned in the 
Church: but the spirit and model of His administration were 
taken from the Old Testament. The Divine King of the Church 
was “Jehovah-Jesus.” Rigidly consistent in their acceptance of 
infallible inspiration as‘uniform and universal in the Bible, the 
Covenanters read the will of God as much in the slaughter of the 
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Amalekites as in the Sermon on the Mount, as much in the blood 
of Baal’s priests curdling in Kishon, or gluing together the 
fingers of Elijah, as in the still small voice of Horeb, or the smile 
of Christ on the little ones in, His arms. Jehovah-Jesus reigned 
as directly, and by substantially the same methods, in Scotland as 
on Mount Zion. . 

In various Old Testament passages the Hebrews are described 
as entering into covenant with God. In these the Scots found an 
inspired warrant for adopting a similar course. Time could not 
invalidate, or circumstances modify, the sacred stringency of such 
a covenant. There were many Scotchmen alive seventy years 
ago, there may be a few at this hour, who regard “the Covenants” 
as still binding on the people of Scotland. 

James had diligently promoted Episcopacy in Scotland for 
twenty years, but it was with the soft obstetric hand of an old 
and safe, though bungling and babbling practitioner. Charles and 
Laud took up the matter, and what had been a smouldering heat 
of discontent and disaffection became in a few years a raging 
flame. Charles alienated the nobility by betraying an intention 
to reclaim as much as was obtainable of the lands seized by them 
from the old Popish Church, and by exalting his bishops into 
a position of invidious and unconstitutional importance in the | 
Scottish Privy Council. The heart of every Scottish pastor’ 
throbbed fiercely at the thought that Laud was at last bending 
the stiff neck of Scotland’s Church to subjection to Canterbury. 
But a darker and more practical alarm than that of subjection 
to Canterbury loomed now in the background :— 


“ The elements of the Lord’s Supper,” says Baillie, whose grand virtue 
is that he feels exactly as the great body of Scottish Presbyterians felt, 
and speaks exactly as he feels, “ began by them to be magnified above the 
common phrase of Protestant divines, a corporall presence of Christ’s hu- 
manity in and about the elements to be glanced at, . . . a number 
of adorations before those elements, and all that was neere them, both the 
altar, bason, challice, and chancell, to be urged,” &c., &c. 


Which could mean only, thought Baillie and all men in Scotland, 
that the kingdoms were to be again saturated with the deadliest 
errors of Antichrist. The Scottish Presbyterian clergy, conscious 
that on many of them, when they were ordained, no episcopal hand 
had rested, were fearfully excited on another point, that, namely, 
of holy orders. “They (the Laudians) side here,” cries Baillie, 
“with the Papists in giving to all the Protestant Churches a 
wound which our enemies proclaim to be mortal, fatal, incurable.” 
In these un-ecclesiastical days no reader can picture to his imagi- 
nation the excruciating agony with which Baillie and his brethren 
contemplated the desertion of the Reformed cause by the Anglican 
clergy on the question of orders. In the heart of the Protestant 
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camp, the spirit of religious caste, of spiritual aristocratism, had 
re-appeared; and on the whole of Reformed Christendom, the 
supercilious Anglican cast that glance of contempt which is more 
maddening than the most exquisite physical pain. 

Such was the unanimity of the Scots that the Anglican party fell 
short even of advocates. The bishops took flight for the broad 
fields of the south. The whole of Scotland, with the exception 
of a handful of Highlanders, of Papists, and of Aberdonians, 
glided out of the hands of Charles and his Government, and into 
those of the popular committees which arose by a natural process 
of crystallization out of the circumstances of the time. The 
Jenny Geddes riot, which occurred when the attempt was made 
to introduce Laud’s Service Book in Edinburgh in 1637, was but 
the shake of the vase of prepared liquid which precipitated the 
crystallizing process. The idea of a renewal of the National 
Covenant descended on the tumultuous masses like an inspiration. 
Noblemen by scores, magistrates and clergymen by hundreds, 
people by tens of thousands, calling “God, His angels, and the 
world” to witness, swore that they would stand by the King in 
defending and preserving the religion, liberties, and laws of 
Scotland. The women were deeply moved. The Dowager 
Marchioness of Hamilton, along with other high-born ladies, took 
to barrow-trundling and turf-cutting, when it was essential to 
push forward the fortifications of Leith ; and when her son appeared 
in command of a fleet in the King’s interest in the Forth, she rode 
about, pistol at girdle; declaring that, if he attempted an armed 
landing, she would shoot him. The Glasgow maid-servants, 
with doubtless a helping hand, so far as respectability permitted, 
from their mistresses, mobbed and almost murdered a preacher 
who had thrown some Laudian taint into his sermon. Even 


crack-brained harridans caught the generous infection, andthe . ` ` 


Meg Merrilees of the period was a quack prophetess named 
Michelson, who poured forth rhapsodies about the “ covenanting 
Jesus.” 

The Covenanters had no lack of capable leaders. Alexander 
Henderson was probably, all things considered, the ablest Scotch- 
man of the period. Enthusiastically Presbyterian, he was at the 
same time superior in sympathetic largeness of mind to the body 
of his clerical brethren. His gift of conciliation was greater than 
that of any of them. He did not write books, and has left little 
record of himself in print; but the unanimous suffrage of his 
contemporaries pronounced him a high and remarkable man. 
Rutherford, fervid, eloquent, with tendencies to devout effusive- 
ness and revivalism; Gillespie, great in the controversial learning 
of the period; Dickson, rich in the pithy wisdom of proverbs; 
Baillie, whose picturesque and vivid letters are a series of 
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photographs from the general procession of men and events in 
which he took part; these and many other such formed the 
. stars of second and third magnitude in the clerical firmament. 

In the foremost throng of distinguished laymen who signed the 
Covenant was young Montrose. More cautiously and with slower 
step, advancing from the background with many a circumspective 
glance, the Earl of Argyle, already mature in years, came to take 
his place among the leaders of the movement. Argyle had 
frankly admitted to his own mind that the accession of the 
Scottish line to the throne of England must sooner or later 
involve the absorption of Scotland into the political system of 
the island. He was able to appreciate the constitutional and 
Puritan movement of England, as directed by such English 
patriots as Hampden and Pym, in its two-fold aim of securing a 
Protestant Church and a constitutional throne; and could perceive 
that, if the objects of the English patriots were attained, a harmony 
of relation between Scotland and England would ensue, more 
genuine, unconstrained, beneficial, and permanent than could 
be the result of a scheme to make Charles the divine-right. 
despot, and Laud the divine-right primate, of the three kingdoms. 
The religious enthusiasm of the time had penetrated the recesses 
of Argyle’s nature, but it was rather as a slow-burning, dusky heat, 
compatible with subtle forms of selfseeking and revenge, than as 
a sacred searching fire, fatal to meanness, and favourable to 
magnanimity and heroic valour. He was a complete and compre- 
hensive failure as a soldier. He put his trust, he finely said, not 
in the os gladii but in the gladius oris ; and did not reflect that, in 
revolutions, the two are apt to become one. 

It was at the Glasgow General Assembly of 1638 that iE 
finally declared for the Covenant. The Marquis of Hamilton, 
Charles’s near kinsman, was the king’s managing man on that 
occasion. We can see the Marquis, kindly-tempered, fond of 
popularity, anxious to do the best for all parties, trying to 
smooth the Presbyterian waters with the oil of his silvery 
eloquence. But his efforts to save any part of the Laudian 
system were vain. Episcopacy was cast out of the Church of 
Scotland. The leadership of the Church, in so far as it could be: 
held by a layman, fell from the hand of Hamilton, and was taken | 
up by Argyle. 

Charles’s feeling on this entire business is concentrated for us 
in the word by which he characterized the Covenant—* damnable.” 
In 1639 he got together an army, and marched with it to the 
banks of the. Tweed; but the sight of the Covenanters in their 
encampment on Doon Hill frightened him into a pacification. In 
1640 he again tried war, and called a Parliament in April of that 
year, in hope of encouragement and supplies; but the Commons 
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showed sympathy with the Scots, and this was the reason, as - 
` affirmed in the Great Remonstrance, why the Parliament was, 
after a three weeks’ session, dissolved. .Charles persisted in. his 
war; the Scots advanced to meet. him; the English van, 5,000 
strong, was put to flight at Newburn on the Tyne, leaving sixty 
slain on the field of battle; and Charles, reduced once more to 
extremities, summoned the Parliament which met on the 8rd of 
November, 1640. It proved to be a Parliament of patriots. The 
Commons had no desire whatever that the Scottish army should 
be withdrawn until the Bill forbidding dissolution without con- 
sent of the Houses had become law. Those were the days of 
perfect understanding and mutual benefaction.and benediction 
between the Covenanters and ‘the Puritan leaders. The street 
ballad-singers of London chanted the praise of the Scots. Can 
we be surprised if the sense of success mounted with something 
of an intoxicating effect into the Scottish brain, and if the 
Covenanting leaders, particularly the clerical leaders, had a 
vague consciousness of rising Hyperion-like upon England, with 
announcement of the dawn? Baillie, in the joy of his simple 
` heart, confidently hoped that “we victorious Scots” would bring 
“all the King’s dominions to our happiness.” Why not? Had not 
Mr. Baillie, in his fierce little book, dissipated all the errors of 
the Laudians? Had not he and other Presbyterian champions, 
supposed to be convincing as to the Divine perfections of 
Presbytery beyond possible resistance by sane minds, hastened up 
to London, and been warmly received in the Presbyterian city? 
Scottish Lay Commissioners, acting in full accordance with the 
divines, lent an impetus to the Presbyterian cause in England, 
and accelerated to a dangerous degree the pace of the Puritan 
Reformation in the English Church. 

At the commencement of. the Long Parliament the English 
nation agreed with the Scotch .in peremptory rejection of the 
policy and work of Laud. Pym and Falkland, Hyde and 
Hampden, were alike determined that this elaborate assimilation 
of the Church of England to the Church of Rome should be 
broken off; that the Protestantism of the country should be undis- 
guised and thorough-going; that the Reformed Churches should not 
be insulted by disallowance of their orders; that a large and liberal 
rule should be observed in the matter of ceremonies. An im- 
posed and semi-Romish Episcopacy was fiercely rejected by the 
English people. 

If the only effectual way of getting rid of Anglo-Romanism 
were the introduction of the Presbyterian system, as the experience 
of the Scots seemed to prove, the vast majority of Englishmen 
stood prepared-to accept Presbyterianism. Such appears to have 
been the general feeling of Cromwell, Vane, and Milton on the 
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subject, in 1641 and in the first year or two of the war. But 

for an imposed and exclusive Presbyterianism, as contrasted with 

an imposed and exclusive Episcopacy, there was, in England, if 

we except London and one or two country districts, no enthusiasm. 

In Scotland the people were so enamoured of Presbytery that 

they would have perpetuated its organization in spite of Parliamen- 

tary edicts; in England the people were so indifferent to 

Presbytery that, when Parliament proclaimed it the established - 
religion of England, the people were too listless to set it up. 

If any one is tempted to think that the human mind can be 
"won, or persuaded, or in any respect gained over by force, let 
him study the history of Presbyterianism, Independency, and 
Episcopacy in England. When Presbyterianism still wore the 
garments of mourning from her persecutions, Milton sang the 
“ praises of Presbyterian discipline in words of melody so sweet, ` 
and splendour so glowing, that they must have ravished the ears 
of Mr. Baillie, as with the very harpings of heaven. With the 
first blow struck at the framework of Episcopacy, reaction 
commenced; with each succeeding blow it strengthened; and at 
last it became a feeling so potent that its mere inexorable pas- 
sive stubbornness rendered the permanent reign of the saints 
impossible, and undid all that the sword had done in the Pwitan 
Revolution. 

After remaining until the Long Parliament had carried through 
the acts and achievements of its memorable first session, the Scots 
marched out of England. Charles followed them to Edinburgh, 
in August, 1641. He found that no government was possible in 
Scotland, except that of the Covenanters. Argyle and Hamilton 
were now agreed in policy. The King yielded on all points. Old 
Alexander Leslie, who had commanded the Scots in England, was 
created Earl of Leven, and Argyle a Marquis. The triumph of 
the Covenanters, in Church and State, was complete. 

The close alliance and mutual understanding which subsisted at 
this period between the followers of Pym and Hampden and the 
Scottish Covenanters, are put beyond reach of question by a num- 
ber of clauses in the Great Remonstrance, presented to Charles 
soon after his return from Scotland. It was made a special charge 
against the bishops that they had “showed themselves very affec- 
tionate to the war with Scotland,” and had issued a prayer to be 
read in all churches “calling the Scots rebels.” The conduct of the 
Covenanters in their recent advance into England, their “duty and 
reverence to his Majesty, and brotherly love to the English nation,” 
were extolled. An important suggestion, which had emanated from 
the Covenanters, was adopted and pressed upon the King, to 
wit, that “a general Synod of the most grave, pious, learned, and 
judicious divines of the island, assisted by some from foreign 
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parts,” should be convoked, to consider the affaits of the Church, 
and submit the result of their deliberations to Parliament, with a 
view to their receiving “the stamp of authority.” Pointedly 
interesting, as an expression of the views of Hampden, Pym, 
and the first generation of Puritan leaders, on matters which 
were ere long to be furiously disputed between Presbyterians and 
Independents, is the statement of the remonstrant Commons that 
it was “far from their purpose” to cast loose the reins of dis- 
cipline, or “to leave private persons or particular congregations 
to take up what form of divine service they please.” The Commons 
expressly claimed, however, in conjunction with the King, su- 
preme jurisdiction “in all affairs both in Church and State.” 

The Presbyterianism of the remonstrants would not commend 
their general views to Charles. “ Their clear intention,” he would 
feel, “is to bring in upon me the whole system which I have been 
compelled to sanction in Scotland.” ‘With as much composure as 
he could assume, but with rage in his heart that proved irrepres- 
sible and ‘fatal, he returned a cold answer to the Commons, and 
secretly prepared a thunderbolt,to smite their leaders. In short, 
he attempted the arrest of the five members, and thus brought on 
the Civil War. 

Looking from their coign of vantage upon the mustering of the 
forces, and upon the confused fighting of the first year of war, 
Argyle and Leven, Hamilton and Montrose, could not but be 
interested spectators of the fray. At peace with the King, the 
Covenanting Government of Scotland remained on terms of amity 
with the Parliament. In August, 1642, in compliance with the 
wish of the Houses, the Scots sent an army to Ulster to fight 
the rebels. The English Parliament engaged to supply the 
Scottish troops in Ireland with provisions; but they failed to 
make good their promise; and hundreds of men, as the Scotch 
Commissioners in London plaintively stated to the Commons, 
perished “for want of bread.” 

It was from the Parliament that an invitation came to the 
Covenanters to take part in the affairs of England. In the 
autumn of 1643 the tide of success seemed to set steadily in 
favour of the’ King, and the Commons were alarmed. Henry 
Vane and some other deputies proceeded to Edinburgh to pro- 
pose a new treaty. The enthusiastic Puritan devoutness of 
Vane, joined with his impassioned activity and moving eloquence, 
prevailed against the opposition of Hamilton, which Charles 
thought too languid, and against that of Montrose, which was 
fervid and desperate. It was. a case—there are many such in 
history—when the arguments on both sides were so powerful and 
so evenly balanced, that either the one set or the other might be 
held conclusive by honest men. Montrose, who loved Charles 
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with a love passing the love of women, namely, with the love 
of romantic young men for their incarnated ideals,” could point 
to Leven’s coronet and to Argyle’s marquisate, and ask whether 
the recipients of these honours had not found him a forgiving 
and a generous King? -What more, he might ask, was there that 
Charles could grant the Scots? Was it their part’ to force 

uritanism on their hereditary monarch, and to carry Presbyterian- 
ism into England on the point of their pikes? But Argyle and 
‘Henderson were aware that Montrose did not exhaust the logic of 
the question. If Charles had given the Covenanters what they 
asked, he had twice drawn the sword to give them that instead, 
and the English Puritans had held his hand. The leaders of the 
Parliament had been resolutely true to thé Scots. They had 
quelled the natural promptings of pride and courage when the 
Tyne had been stained by the Scots with English blood; they 
had rebuked their. King for countenancing bishops who called 
the Scotch invaders rebels; they had stood by their leaders, at 
the risk of open war, when Charles wished to treat them as traitors 
for conniving at the proceedings of the Scots. Would -not the 
desertion, in the hour of their extreme need, of allies to whom 
they thus owed everything, in favour of a King who had given 
them nothing but what he could not help giving them, be, on the 
part of the Covenanters, ingratitude? And did not a penetrating 
inquisition into the le of their interests point equally to an 
unreserved alliance with the Parliament? ‘Charles's candid opinion 
-of their Covenant was still, they well knew, summarized in the 
expressive word that has been quoted. When he lad broken the 
neck of English Puritanism, would he be long in finding a 
rope wherewith to hang Scotch Presbyterianism? There would 
then be no English Parliament to stand by them,-and the defeated 
patriots, crushed by Charles and his bishops, would not waste a 
sigh on their Judas-like wailings. These considerations were too 
obvious to escape the sagacity of the Scotch. The clergy spoke 
decisively on the side of the Parliament. Though a few of the 
nobles wavered, though Hamilton betook himself to Charles (to be 
imprisoned for his failure), and Montrose resolved to draw sword. 
for the King, the Covenanters were substantially unanimous in 
espousing the cause of the English Puritans. 

The assistance of the Covenanters was given on certain con- 
ditions, which seemed at the time to leave no door open for 
misunderstanding. The Scots were, as formerly, cautious to avoid 
the appearance of forcing Scottish institutions: upon England. 
They did not ask their allies to transfer to England the doctrine, 


* See Mertoun to Tresham, in Browning’ s “Blot on the TARAA 2 
“What passion like a boy’s for one 
Like you?” 
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discipline, and worship of the Scottish Church. A new instrument, 
entitled the Solemn League and Covenant, set forth that the 
Church, throughout the three kingdoms, was to be reformed in 
accordance with “the Word of God and the best Reformed 
Churches.” The creed, the ritual, the discipline ultimately adopted 
were to result from the deliberations of that Assembly of divines 
which the English Parliament had already called, and with which 
a few leading Scotch divines were to be associated. It was not 
an “extension of the Scottish system to the other two kingdoms,” 
as ‘the generally accurate and candid Ranke supposes, that was 
“expected” or proposed. by the Scots, but the preparation of a 
common scheme by the Presbyterians of England as well as of 
Scotland. The‘Parliament engaged that the Solemn League and 
Covenant should be subscribed throughout England. The Scottish 
Government promised to despatch an army to co-operate with the 
Parliamentary troops, stipulating that an English fleet should 
patrol the Scotch coasts, to prevent descents from Ireland or 
elsewhere, while the. Scottish army was in. the south, The 
maintenance of\the monarchy was an integral portion of the 
Solemn League and Covenant. 

Again, therefore, the Blue-Bonnets, upwards of twenty thousand 
of them, strenuously marching through the January snow—it was 
now 1644—crossed the border. They advanced by degrees, 
sweeping the Duke of Newcastle’s people out of the northern 
counties, and establishing themselves in the northern ports. In 
May they had formed the siege of York, acting in conjunction 
with Manchester, Fairfax, and Cromwell. On the 2nd of July 
they took part in the great pitched battle of Marston Moor. Mr. 
Langton Sanford, in his exhaustive stutly of the action, 
demonstrates that it was an obstinate and eventful struggle, 
bravely contested on both sides. We are to remember that 
the great body of the Scots were now for the first time seri- 
ously engaged. ° In the old days of holiday-soldiering on Doon 
Hill, and when 5,000 Englishmen were driven off in panic by a 
few cannon shots and musket volleys at Newburn on the Tyne, 
the Scottish “army, drilled by soldiers of fortune who, with old 
Alexander Leslie, had been attracted back to Scotland by the 
prospect of military employment, was the best force in the island. 
But between August, 1642, when the Royal standard had been 
raised, and July, 1644, when the battle of Marston Moor was 
fought, English troops had been acquiring a very different quality 
from that of the runaways of Newburn. Rupert was an efficient 
cavalry officer, and his troopers, and those of Goring, were accus- 
tomed to conquer. Newcastle’s White-Coats were powerful, firm, 
and spirited troops. On the Parliament side, Cromwell had 
selected, drilled, and habituated to victory a body of men, small 
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indeed, but invincible, which formed the nucleus of the force of 
the associated eastern counties, and diffused throughout the 
whole that intrepid and steadfast spirit which it had caught from 
its leader. 

Cromwell's Ironsides weré in the left wing, and here also was a 
disproportionate amount of the talent available for the conduct of ` 
the battle. Not only did Cromwell lead his own men, but David 
Leslie was in this part of the field, while Scotch Crawford handled 
the English infantry, and performed his part so well that it was 
fiercely disputed at the time whether it was to Crawford or to 
Cromwell that the triumph was mainly due. The victory of 
the Parliamentary left wing was rapid and complete. The left ° 
wing of the Cavaliers was also successful. Fairfax’s Yorkshiremen, 
posted on the Parliamentary right, got entangled in Moor Lane, 
and were broken and driven back by the Royalist left. The 
Parliamentary centre, held by the body of ‘the Scottish foot, was 
thus uncovered, and the assault in front and flank by the choice 
troops of Goring and Newcastle was too much for the raw Scotch 
levies. They fought with resolute valour, the fire of their long 
lines flashing in red tongues through the dusk, “as if the element 
itself had been on fire.” Before the joint attack of the Royal left 
and the Royal centre, they were, however, forced to give way, | 
thrown into considerable confusion, driven, in part at least, from 
- the field... Old Leven, after vainly exerting himself to rally the 
fugitives, took to flight, and rested not till he reached Leeds. A 
seasoned soldier ought to have known better the strange turns, 
and tides, and possibilities of battle. David Leslie, and Crawford, 
and Frizeall, who had splendidly maintained the honour of Scot- 
land, may well lave been ashamed of him. It is more im- 
portant to observe that the other officers in command of the 
centre had not acted unworthily, and that not only was the strife 
long and bloody before the Scots gave way, but that there was 
evidently an important rally of the centre to take part, along 
with the easily victorious Parliamentary left, in the final defeat 
of the far less victorious and much more exhausted Royalist left. 
What seems to prove conclusively that the defeat of the Scots in 
the centre was but partial, is that, without any perceptible in- 
terval after the battle, a formidable army was under command of 
Leven. 

After the victory of Marston Moor the Parliament lay no longer 
under oppressive fear of the King. An energetic, audacious, and 
very able party, among the English Puritans did not care how 
soon they got rid of the: Scots. The effusive gratitude and 
admiration with which they had been received when they came 
trampling down the snow to aid their brothers gave place to 
that severe honesty of criticism which accompanies the dis- 
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enchantments of ‘lapsed affection. The Scots, appealing to 
‘their sacrifices for the common cause, were told with painful 
candour that they had come into England to fight their own 
battle at England’s expense. The rude wit of the Ironsides did 
not spare the Presbyterian divines, and there began to be doubts 
as to the plenary inspiration of the Covenant itself. Then came 
the heart-burning and recrimination of the New Model, with its 
exclusion of stiffnecked Presbyterians from all important military 
office in the English army. Crawford, in spite of his consummate 
service in leading the English foot at Marston Moor, was thrust ' 
from the ranks of the New Model, in compliance with the imperious 
demand ‘of Cromwell. Manchester, “a sweet, meek man,” says 
Baillie, was shelved through the same irresistible influence. 
Fairfax became Cromwell’s factotum and echo. The Inde- 
pendents gloried in Oliver as their man of men, and old Leven 
did not eclipse the rising star, or regild his own tarnished 
laurels, by any brilliant feat of arms. 

It was about the very time when the Scots were in death- 
wrestle with Newcastle’s White-Coats on Marston Moor, that an 
event occurred which added a stern energy to the reproachful 
groaning of the Covenanters. They had, as we saw, stipulated 
in their treaty with the English Parliament that, when Scotland 
divested herself of her troops at England’s request, a sufficient 
naval force should be despatched from England to guard the 
Scottish coasts. This part of the Parliament’s engagements had 
not been fulfilled. Colkitto and his Irish landed in Argyle; out of 
this egg Montrose hatched a cockatrice, or rather a leash of cock- 
atrices, wherewith to scourge and mangle Scotland. The Marquis 
of Argyle, averse to war, managed affairs for the Covenanters 
during the absence of their army in England, and Montrose had 
now an opportunity of paying off old debts. The diplomatic. 
Marquis- had put on his wiliest smile, and tried to settle Montrose 
with the gladius oris; but, poet as he was, Montrose would give 
only os gladii by way of reply; and with this he did so dazzle 
and bewilder and bedevil the poor man that he at last sent him 
skipping to the Scottish camp in England. It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the effect of Montrose’s campaigns in breaking the 
strength of Scotland. Need we wonder that the Covenanters 
began to think that the Parliament had treated them unhand- 
somely, and to reflect, in an extremely disenchanted state of 
mind, on the profuse promises of Vane? June had become 
December, and the fountain of gushing eloquence was ice. 

A sudden gleam of what seemed brilliant: fortune visited the 
Covenanters, but, after lingering about the horizon and lighting it. 
‘with tantalizing glimmer for several months, it went out in murk 
deeper than what had been before. Leaving Oxford in the summer 
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of 1646, and hovering about for five days in a state of indecision as 
to whether it was to the Parliament or to the Scots that he ought 
to surrender himself, Charles entered the Scottish camp at Newark. 
The Covenanters fell back on the stronger position of Newcastle, 
and there negotiations commenced. True to their Parliamentary 
allies, true to those professions of loyalty to the King and the 
monarchy which were embodied in their Covenant, the Scots im- 
plored Charles to agree to a settlement on the only terms on which 
he could preserve his throne. The great body of the English 
nation heartily desired a settlement; the Parliament still possessed. 
what in another year it had ceased to possess, complete control 
of affairs; the conflict had been carried on within the lines of the 
constitution; and Crown and Parliament had but to resume the old 
fornis of business in order to work again together. Oliver Crom- 
well joyfully hoped that he might sheathe his sword in an England 
where idolatry, will-worship, and licentiousness should no longer 
mock the people of God. Argyle proceeded to London, aiid ad- 
dressed a select gathering of the magnates of the kingdom. On 
this occasion he appears at his very best, speaking briefly, yet 
with a broad, placid, magnanimous wisdom, which contem- 
plated and embraced the affairs of Scotland within the general 
system of the island. Touching delicately but with precision on 
the principal services which the Scots had rendered to the English 
Parliament, and on the principal benefits they had received in 
return, he expressed in the largest terms his sense of the im- 
portance of union to the two nations, and declared—an immense 
stretch of cosmopolitanism for a Scotchman of those days—that he 
was prepared io merge even the name of Scotland in that of the 
kingdom as a whole, if thereby the union with England could be 
made more harmonious. Nor did he shun to hint that he was no 
pedantic stickler for the indispensability of Royal approval to 
arrangements necessary for the national welfare. Salus populi was, 
he said, lew suprema. Argyle made a favourable and profound im- 
pression in England at this time; and it may be noted that, as 
this principle of his had been formerly brought forward by Straf- 
ford, it was subsequently referred to, first by Ireton, and then by 
Cromwell, in arguing against the inviolability of Charles. Neither 
Cromwell nor Ireton, however, were in Argyle’s audience. 

Had the King been honestly desirous of the success of any plan 
save that of the mutual extirpation of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, an arrangement might probably have been made. It would 
not have been a bad arrangement. Whatever might have been 
the Parliamentary edicts for the enforcement of the Covenant 
and the establishment of Presbytery, a national Church of 
England on the Presbyterian model would practically have been 
tolerant, lax, and comprehensive. Looked at from without, the 
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Presbyterian Church wears a formidable appearance—battle- 
mented and grim, with rock-like formularies and great guns of 
dogma. But, within, it has always been easy-going and popular, 
governed by the sentiment of its members, and issuing its censures 
at long intervals. It was a fixed idea with almost all religionists in 
the 17th century, that the State ought to sanction and establish 
some one pattern of ecclesiastical uniformity. This was in fact the 
after-glow in the atmosphere from the setting of the great idea of 
the unity of Christendom, which had illuminated the medieval | 
Church. Laud’s scheme for giving effect to this inherited instinct 
of Christian unity had hopelessly broken down. The main body . 
of laymen, and a large proportion of clergymen, in the Church of 
England, were doctrinally Presbyterian; as, in fact, they have 
‘continued to this day. When the excitement had subsided, and 
the Scots were well beyond the Tweed, and a sprinkling of mode- 
rate Episcopalians had been sent by the constituencies to temper 
the Presbyterian majority at Westminster, room would have been 
found in England, as the right and left wings of a central Pres- 
byterian Church, for congregations retaining the old service, and 
for congregations preferring the Independent model. This would 
have contented Argyle, Henderson, and, when the Covenanting 
fervour cooled a little, all rational Scotchmen. This would have 
contented Pym and the earlier race of Puritans. It would 
have contented Milton; we know from Cromwell’s own words, 
written when Presbyterians and Independents were far more 
exasperated than they yet were, that it would have contented 
him. Had such an arrangement succeeded, the historical results 
would have been, first, an-anticipation by two hundred years of 
those relations of perfect amity and social coalescence which in 
these last days reign between England and Scotland; and secondly, 
a constitution of society in England more simple, homely, less 
exclusive, a culture more widely diffused and popular, than we 
have had under the auspices of “the Church of the upper classes.” 
It could not be. Old Jemmy, with his knack`of blundering 
into a safe course, the Merry Monarch, with his habit of bowing to 
necessity, would have started the coach again; but'between his 
conscience and his wife, Charles I. succeeded only in bringing - 
matters.to a beggarly dead-lock. He could neither satisfy the 
Scots by accepting their Covenant, nor give the Parliamentary 
people security for their necks by surrendering the militia. It was 
in vain that the Commissioners implored him on bended knees 
and with streaming tears to save himself. He was inexorable. 
There’ was absolutely nothing for the Scots to do but to leave him 
with their English allies, and to march into Scotland. At the 
time of their march, there was paid to them a part of what had 
long been due by the English Parliament. Such payments had been 
3B 2 
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made formerly when no King was in the case. Had Charles been 
a thousand miles away, the money would have been due all the 
same. Ifthe Scots had drawn sword for Charles when he rejected 
their terms, they would have made themselves guilty of every drop 
of blood shed by them since they came into England. If they 
had refused to take the part of their hard-earned arrears which 
was paid to them, merely because of the colour which their 
adversaries might falsely put upon the transaction, they would have 
acted with an imbecility which, even on the stage, would be too 
feebly romantic for legitimate effect. But because the transference 
of the King and the payment of the money were of necessity 
associated in time, historians, who ought to have known that it 
was one of their most honourable and stringent duties to tie the _ 
gall up in the tongue of slanderous faction, and to wipe from 
honest men the slime of lying imputations, have disgraced 
themselves by the careless assertion that the transaction stained 
the fame of Scotland. “The money payment,” says Ranke, “was 
brought in a somewhat offensive way into connection with the 
surrender of the King.” This ié the truth neatly stated. Out of an 
offensive coincidence was coined an infamous falsehood. 

Amid disappointment and foreboding, in the last days of 1646, 
the Covenanters marched out of England. They had lost their 
most brilliant soldier, Lawrence Crawford. Too recklessly brave, 
he had been struck by a cannon ball, fired probably at a venture 
from the walls of Hereford. He was but thirty-four years old, 
had served on the Continent, in Ireland, in England, had reached 
all but the highest commands, and had given proof of a valour 
and a capacity, which might have matured into the qualities of 
a great general. They had lost also Alexander Henderson, their 
largest-minded, largest-hearted divine, a man supremely needed 
by Scotland in the difficult time that was at hand. , 

The English Presbyterians, though they had always honour ed and 
deferentially listened to their Scottish brethren, were not sorry 
that they left England. They had ceased to be popular, and the, 
Presbyterians in Parliament felt that it would weaken rather than 
strengthen them, if their policy were supposed to be inspired from 
< Scotland. The fortunes of the English Presbyterians were in the 
wane. The long, heart-breaking controversy on toleration arose ; 
the dispute on toleration became complicated with the dispute 
between the Parliamentary majority and the army; and in the 
summer of 1647 supreme power passed into the hands of the 
military leaders. The inviolability of Parliament, “sacredly dear 
to the nation, was outraged. Lord Macaulay’s expression that 
‘no sooner was the first pressure of military tyranny felt, than 
the nation, unbroken to such servitude, began to struggle fiercely,” 
conveys a wrong idea. There was no national struggle; but the 
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Presbyterians, or, more strictly speaking, a large section of them, 
fought, as the moderate or Girondin party in the French Revolu- 
tion fought, for the ascendency they had lost, and for the retention 
of the Revolution in its original grooves; and a certain number 
of Cavaliers joined them. The cry of this fighting party, both in 
_ its Cavalier and its Presbyterian sections, was that an arrangement 
must, at all hazards, be made with Charles. There were English 
Presbyterians, however, of the highest influence, including 
Fairfax, who not only held that there was no absolute necessity 
of coming to terms with the King, but that it was their duty to 
fight, side by side-with Independents, against those Presbyterians 
who were still prepared to stake all on the good faith of Charles. 
It was Fairfax, Presbyterian as he was, who, in the stiffest fighting 
he had ever known, conquered the Presbyterian Royalists of 
Kent and Essex. 

With the Presbyterians of England who took the same side 
as Fairfax, not with those Presbyterians who died by the sword or 
by famine rather than relinquish the hope of saving Charles, the 
true blue Covenanters sympathized. When Duke Hamilton ‘and 
his brother Lanark, having concluded something between a treaty 
and an intrigue with Charles in the Isle of Wight, proceeded to 
Edinburgh in the beginning of 1648, and called upon the nation 
and the Church to combine in a supreme effort for the rescue of 
the King, the religious Covenanters in a body refused, and the 
Church put its ban on the enterprize. Hamilton, who had 
often shone in council and conference, but had never quite suc- 
ceeded in anything, went heart and soul into this, his last under- 
taking, on behalf of a master who had treated him sometimes 
_ Kindly, sometimes harshly, but whom he had earnestly served, 

and whom he honestly loved. The Scottish nobility, with the 
exception of Argyle,. of Loudon, and a considerable minority 
rallied round the Duke. But the sagacity of the Scottish 
burghers and peasants was not at fault, and Hamilton’s army 
consisted of great lords and of those whom the great lords could 
compel to join the standard. The best Covenanting officers, 
including ‘Alexander and David Leslie, declined to take service 
under the Duke. He was himself totally incompetent to con- 
duct an important operation in war; and Baillie, his lieutenant- 
general, best known by the beatings he got from Montrose, was 
not of weight enough to make his authority felt by the weak 
Duke and the wilful nobles. The army, numbering in effectives 
less than twenty thousand men, straggled loosely into England 
by way of Annan and Carlisle. General Monro, with about 
two thousand five hundred cavalry, had crossed from Ireland to 
share in the enterprise, and was in Cumberland. Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale headed a body of Royalistsin Lancashire. The fighting 
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men on Hamilton’s side might thus be about twenty-four thousand. 
The Duke went stumbling blindly on, van and rear twenty of 
thirty miles‘apart, incapable of ‘holding his force in hand, and 
quite uninformed, or misinformed, as to the movements of the 
enemy. Meanwhile, Cromwell, hastening from the siege of 
Pembroke, breaks in from Yorkshire upon the left flank of the 
long, straggling line of march. It is now August 16th, 1648, and 
the main body of the Scottish foot isin Preston. Hamilton, with 
a few of the cavalry, is present, but the principal divisions of the 
horse ‘are either far ahead under Middleton, or far behind under 
Monro. Next morning there is an alarm. Sir Marmaduke, 
guarding the flank four miles to the eastward, is furiously assailed, ` 
and sends to the Duke for assistance. Hamilton and Baillie, 
persuaded that the attack comes from one Colonel Ashton, who, 
with a few thousand English Presbyterians, had turned out to 
fight the Scots for having.come without the sanction of the 
General Assembly, treat the affair as of no consequence. The 
essential matter, think they, is to get the foot across the Ribble. 
Instead, thorefore, of drawing up the army in battle array on 
Preston’ Moor, and sending expresses to hurry Monro forward 
and Middleton back—the thing which must have been done 
had they known that Cromwell was upon them—the Scotch 
commanders ‘send some slight unavailing succour to Sir 
Marmaduke, and march the entire body of the foot, with the 
exception of two brigades, , across the river. Oliver was in 
his most fiery mood, and had with him an army of nine or 
ten thousand men, among them a large proportion of veteran 
Ironsides. Sir Marmaduke and his north-country English fought 
uncommonly well, but the overwhelming force under Cromwell 
drove them in upon Preston. The two brigades of Scottish 
foot, attacked by Cromwell's victorious troops, unsupported 
by their own cavalry, deserted by Baillie, who was on the other 
side of the river, fought so stoutly for hours that Cromwell - 
fancied he was engaged with the whole Scottish army. “At last,” 
he writes, “the enemy was put into disorder; many men slain, 
many prisoncrs taken; the Duke, with most of the Scots, horse 
and foot, retreated over the bridge.” The Duke was not in the 
throng of fugitives that Cromwell looked on. At the head of his 
guard of horse, he had kept the field like a perfectly brave man, 
until the enemy cut in between him and Ribble Bridge. Sir 
Marmaduke was with Hamilton, as also Sir James Turner, who 
is understood to have sat for Scotts Dalgetty. The charge of 


= Cromwell’s horse came at last direct upon them. Hamiltoh met 


the assailants face to face, and “put two troops of them to a 
retreat.” But they came on again. A second time the Duke and 
his officers chased them off. Once more they rallied and charged, 
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and, for the third time, giving the word, “King Charles!” 
Hamilton went in on them. They were’ broken and chased so 
far this time that a few minutes could be had by the Duke and 
his friends for consultation. “Then Sir Marmaduke and J,” says 
Turner, “ entreated the Duke to hasten to his army.” They put 
spurs to their horses, swam the Ribble, and thus got round to 
“the place where Lieutenant-General Baillie had advantageously ` 
lodged the foot, on the top of a hill, among very fencible enclo- 
sures.” This ‘glimpse of Duke Hamilton seems vividly typical 
of the career of the man. Brilliantly charging, when the battle 
has becn hopelessly lost for want of generalship; succeeding 
in the little matter, but failing in the main -enterprize; now, as 
. always, he wins admiration, or pity, but does not hit the mark. 
The real battle of Preston ought to have been fought next day, 
the 18th of August. The cavalry might have been concentrated, 
the foot were steadily posted on their hill amid fencible enclo- 
sures, Baillie and Turner, the only men among the leaders who 
had the slightest tincture of military knowledge, said in effect 
“Stand fast and try it.” But the babbling nobles and the 
distracted Duke over-ruled Baillie and Dalgetty, and the army 
filed off in the night, to perish miserably; the starving regiments, 
separated from their leaders, fighting to the death under any 
“spark in a blue bonnet” who told his comrades to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and die like men for the honour of Scotland. Crom- 
well, who, unlike Clarendon, knew what war was, bears testimony 
in many places to the courage of the Scots, but nowhere more 
explicity than in his letters on the frightful welter of Hamilton’s 
expedition. : 

The collapse of the enterprize was no sooner known in Scotland 
than the Argyle and Church party flew to arms and obtained 
command of the country. Cromwell marched to Edinburgh, and 
was received with most respectful deference by the Marquis and 
the clergy. Oliver and Argyle sat banqueting at the same board, 
while Leven presided. Once more Covenanter and Puritan spoke 
as brethren to each other, but the glow of enthusiasm in the 
meeting could not have been very bright. Cromwell must have 
felt that these Scots could hardly love him with all that Scotch 
blood on his hands, and the Covenanting clergy must have sus- 
pected that the arch-patron of the scctaries, the apostle of tolera- 
tion, the impatient repeller of all clerical pretensions, could have 
no irrepressible affection for them. 

Hamilton had been taken prisoner and condemned to die. 
The London Presbyterians exerted themselves to save him. 
He clung to life, and hoped that the capital sentence might 
be commuted into a fine of £100,000. He had for ten years 
been the rival, but had never ceased to be the friend of 
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Argyle, and a word from Argyle to’Cromwell might possibly have 
saved him. But Cromwell had been put into his most savage 
temper by this whole Presbyterian insurrection. That Cavaliers, 


malignants, despisers of the saints, should have fought against the - l 


godly he could understand and pardon; but that these, who had 
shared their counsels and their dangers, should have turned 
against them and joined the enemies of the Lord, made 
his fury bum like a furnace. By pleading for Hamilton, 
Argyle might have brought upon himself a dangerous frown from 
Cromwell. A magnanimous man—a man with any scintilla of 
heroic fire in him—would have run the risk. But always when ` 
we hope for the heroic touch in Argyle, we are disappointed. 
Coldly, ruthlessly, he had taken the life of the noble Montrose and 
the wild and brave Colkitto: and now the thin lips opened not to 
ask mercy for Hamilton. 

Another head was to fall besides that of the poor Duke. Not 
with fiercer tenacity did Presbyterian Royalism struggle with 
Fairfax and Cromwell in the field, than Presbyterian or consti- 
tutional Royalism struggled with the Independents in the parlia- 
mentary arena at Westminster. Attaining full command of the 
House, and supported by the feeling of the country, infallibly 
attested by the results of successive elections to vacant seats, the 
English Presbyterians patched up at the eleventh hour a kind of 
arrangement with Charles. But it was not for this that Cromwell 
had fought. Advancing with long strides from the North, he was in, 
London in the first days of December, 1648. It was tremblingly, 
painfully, and as slightly as could anywise serve their end, that 
the army chiefs had'formerly violated the sacredness of Parliament. 
But the sword struck more sharply when wetted with the blood of 
Preston. Upwards of a hundred of the representatives of the 
people were rudely thrust from the doors of the House of Com- 
mons. Charles found suddenly that the game of circumlocution 
and, evasion was up, and that the ingenuous and clever scheme of 
extirpating his enemies by means of each other—that characteristic 
and unique product of the royal martyr’s genius—was turning out 
a failure. He had trifled with the negotiators, after his military 
defeat, for some three ycars: the soldiers settled with him in 
about six weeks. Amid the amazement and horror of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, even Henry Vane flitting into the back- 
ground in silent dismay, Cromwell and the army took the life of 
Charles. The Parliamentary remnant, assuming unlimited power,’ 
repudiated monarchy and proclaimed a Commonwealth. 

Here then is a nut to crack for that fine dinner-party which we 
saw hob-nobbing with Cromwell at Edinburgh. What were the 
Covenanters todo? If they throw over the Royal family and made 
terms with the Commonwealth, they would be permitted to dwell 
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in peace and safety. Scotland was theirs to rule as they pleased. 
Hitherto, amid the severest temptations, they had observed the 
league -with their Puritan brethren of England. Though the | 
soldiers they had sent to fight the Irish rebels had been left 
to die of famine, though the neglect of the English Parliament had 
let in Colkitto and Montrose upon them, though the Scotch Com- 
missioners had been dismissed from London with a coolness almost 
amounting to contumely, though the Presbyterian eleven had been 
excluded from the House of Commons, the Covenanters stood by 
the English Puritans. With a unanimity, a magnanimous modera- 
tion, for which they have got little credit, they had accepted from 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster a complete scheme of 
ecclesiastical constitution, including a directory for public worship 
and that English version of the Psalms, which, for stern Hebraic 
majesty and pathos, for rugged grandeur and freedom from all 
modern pettiness and prettiness, is unequalled among metrical 
translations. When Hamilton invaded England, the General 
Assembly of the Church had done the Parliament excellent 
service by condemning his expedition, and menacing with their 
dreaded censures all who took part in it. And now, as tidings 
reached them from Ireland that Cromwell was bearing down 
all before him “like a fiery torrent,” could they not combine 
duty with interest, and let Royalty alone?’ 

The difficulty was that the terms of ‘the Solemn League and 
Covenant, embodying the views of Pym and Henderson, were 
express. They had sworn to stand by their rightful King in defence 
of their religion and liberties. While their religion aud liberties 
were assailed, they were bound to maintain these, in the King’s 
name, though they fought against the King’s person. But if the 
religion and liberties were’ guaranteed—if the King accepted the 
Solemn League and Covenant tendered to him in the name of 
England and of Scotland—there was no alternative but to break 
their oath or to draw sword in his behalf. Those Covenanters, 
poor souls, belonged to an age when men looked upon the act of 
putting their names to political or theological documents, not as 
enlightened clerical gentlemen now look upon subscription’ to 
creeds, but as mercantile gentlemen still look upon endorsement of 
bills. Bounteous time had not yet brought forth that soft-spoken ' 


i _ Jchool « of divines whose character and epitaph have been written 


by severe Mr. Ruskin in the single word “ Equivocation.” In the 
oath which the Covenanters and the English Puritans had alike 
sworn, there was no ambiguity. 

In order to realize the situation, we must puolutely call to mind 
that Prince Charles, when he accepted simpliciter the terms of-the 
Covenanters, was a stripling of twenty. In working out his 
argument in defence of Cromwell, Mr. Carlyle insists with eloquent 
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vehemence upon our recollecting that the curtains of the future 
rose gradually before Oliver, and that he took step after step 
without knowing what a day might bring forth. “ How much,” 
asks Carlyle, “does one of us foresee of his own life? Short way 
ahead of us it is all dim; an unwound skein of possibilities, of 
apprehensions, attemptibilities, vague-looming hopes.” True, 
perfectly true. Although Cromwell was upwards of forty when 
the troubles commenced, and the ablest and most far-seeing 
man of his time, we are most reasonably asked to believe that 
he was sincere in his professions of affectionate reverence for the 
King he beheaded, and of devoted submission to the Parliament 
which he turned into the strect. But with artistic skill, which has 
the effect of consummate special pleading, Mr. Carlyle associates 
all our ideas of the Prince Charles whom the Covenanters crowned 
with the Charles II. ofthe Restoration. In 1650, Charles was of the 
same age as the “boy Oliver,” son of the Protector, whose prema- 
ture death Mr. Carlyle pathetically commemorates. He had given 
proof of personal courage and of talent; he had fought for his 
father; but there was no reason to believe that he inherited the 
scruples which made an arrangement with Charles I. impracticable. 
He had indeed given a commission to Montrose, who landed in 
Scotland in arms; but was it to be expected that, at twenty, he . 
should appreciate the views and feelings of the Covenanters nicely 
enough to understand that it was impossible for him to be assisted 
both by them and by Montrose? He had given no proof of piety; 
“he was fond of mirth and pleasure; but will it be maintained 
that a party undertaking the defence of constitutional monarchy 
in Great Britain could have justly disinherited the heir to the 
throne, on the ground that he was not personally pious? On such 
terms the institution of monarchy would be impossible. Had the 
Covenanters rejected Charles for any such cause, they would have 
proved themselves either morose and narrow bigots, or cowardly 
hypocrites, or plain fools. There was some consistency on the part 
of the Independents, when they laid stress on the levity of the Prince; 
for the Independents insisted upon proof of conversion before ad- 
mission to church membership ; but the Presbyterian theory has 
always been that the evidence of conversion is discernible by God’s 
eye only. Baillie explicitly maintains that “it is unjust scrupulosity 
to require satisfaction of the true grace of every church member.” 
The Covenanters, treating with a boy of twenty, said that they 
were bound to judge him with charity; and a more reasonable 
plea was never put in at the bar either of justice, of mercy, or 
of common sense. Had it been possible to take a vote of the 
whole English and Scottish nation at the time, the result would 
without question have been the acceptance of Charles, on terms 
little different from those of the Covenanters, Fairfax positively 
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refused to take the command against them. Nay, I am convinced 
that, but for the blood of Charles J. on his hands; but for his 
fear of Presbyterian ascendancy; but for the danger and difficulty 
there might be in bringing the army ‘to own a king, Cromwell 
himself would have consented at this time to the proclamation of 
Charles II. If the Prince was already a finished dissembler and a 
’ thorough-paced liar, the Covenanters were not bad enough men 
to be capable of recognising him as such, 

The position of the Covenanters is unassailable on the score of 
logical consistency ; but if many have been found to do them’ in- 
justice on this point, no one can deny their superb courage. They, 
alone dared to defy the army which, since its great leader formed 
it, had shattered every force opposed to it; they alone dared ` 
confront Cromwell when he returned to England, after having, in 
a few months, trampled the Irish rebels into the dust. 

The command of the army was given to David Leslie: the 
aight man, for he had proved himself an intrepid and successful 
soldier. But he was a cavalry officer, and he was no transcendant 
military genius; otherwise he could hardly have missed the great 
military lesson of Robert Bruce’s life, that good infantry are more 
than a match for the best cavalry, and that the strength of Scot- 
land lay in her spears. It was a deeper, and, as it proved, 
a fatal misfortune that a Committee of Estates and Kirk -thwarted 
and trammelled him. His management of the campaign, in so far 
as it was not over-ruled by their insolent inspirations, was 
masterly. Knowing that his troops were for the most part mere 
recruits—for all who had got a tincture of soldiering either in the 
ranks of Montrose or of Hamilton were excluded as malignants— 
he declined battle with Cromwell’s veterans, lay in strong defences 
at Edinburgh, practised his men in marches before the enemy and 
in night attacks and skirmishes, and harassed and wearied the 
English till they began to fall sick in great numbers. 

It is now drawing to the end of August, 1650, and Cromwell, 
Lambert, and Monk—for all the best military heads and hearts of 
the Puritan army are here except Fairfax—find, with inexpressible 
reluctance, that they must retreat. To give the enemy the slip in 
such cases, if but for a few hours, is one of the approved manœuvres 
of generalship, but the Puritan commanders did not gain a minute 
upon David Leslie. Scarcely had they drawn out of their huts 
when he was upon them, trampling down the rear with his cavalry, 
always leaning against the Lammermuirs, or otherwise throwing 
himself into an impregnable position, when Cromwell faced round 
for battle. Oliver was now engaged in an operation to which he 
was unaccustomed. He was getting his first and last lesson in the 
art of conducting a retreat. His generalship, in the last days of 
August, was inferior to Leslie’s. Intending to fall back into 
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England, he ought to have secured by a strong party the difficult 
gorge leading southward from Dunbar. Leslic, who had a born 
soldier’s cye for topography, cut in, though he was the pursuer, 
before the English van, and, writes Oliver, “blocked up our 
way at the pass at Copperspath, through which we cannot get 
without almost a miracle.” Had Leslie been left to finish his work 
as he began it, -he would, as these words attest, have given 
* check-mate to Cromwell, and executed the finest bit of military 
work in the whole of the civil wars. But he was not allowed to 
finish it. Baillie, writing at the time and infallibly informed as 
to the circumstances, distinctly states that the descent of the army 
from the heights was decided upon against the judgment of the 
‘Scottish general. Cromwell penetrated at a glance the meaning 
of those preliminary movements by which, on the evening of the 
2nd of September, Leslie prepared for an engagement. Thrown 
out of his calculations, surprised when he expected to surprise, 
finding that his horsemen, though they charged boldly at first, 
had not the staying power of the Ironsides, and when broken, 
galloped panic-struck over the infantry they ought to have 
supported, Leslie soon gave up the battle for lost. Had Lawrence 
Crawford been there to manœuvre the foot and steady them in 
the shock of conflict !—But such speculation is foolish. Cromwell’s 
victory was complete. About 3,000 of the Scots were slain, about 
10,000 taken; the army which had chased the English to Dunbar 
was annihilated. 

Now then, surely little Scotland will give in. She had sent 
thousands to die by sword and famine in Ireland, thousands to 
fall in battles and sieges in the first Civil War in England. The 
plough of destruction had passed over her back, in six deep, 
blood-watered furrows, ‘under the heavy hand of Montrose. Her 
- nobility, her gentry, the flower of her mounted men, and about 
15,000 of her foot soldiers, had followed Hamilton to be trodden 
into the mud of the Lancashire lanes. And now her last and 
finest army was broken to pieces, her thirty cannon taken. Nor 
was the loss of the army the worst that the Covenanters had to 
bear after the catastrophe of Dunbar. Divisions appeared among 
themselves. A number of the straiterlaced announced that 
they had qualms of conscience on the subject of fighting in com- 
pany with some of the old Royalists who had crept into the 
ranks. These grumblers were called Protesters. Gromwell, whose 
principle, as he had peremptorily laid it down in a letter to 
Crawford, was that any man ought to be employed that would 
faithfully serve the State, and who was, at this moment, power- 
fully, seconded by Monk, who had been taken in arms for 
Charles I., and lived to restore Charles II., artfully inflamed their 
conscientious irritation. Ulysses was not more skilful in the war of 
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divisive words than Cromwell. What with his cunning arguments, 
what with the swift smiting of his ever-ready sword, he managed, 
soon after Dunbar, to ruin the Covenanting cause throughout all 
the south-western shires, and to leave Leslie command of nothing 
in Scotland south of Stirling. Nevertheless, the remnant, such as 
it was, that is to say, the main body of the old true blue 
Covenanters, did not waver. The ways of Providence might be 
dark,.but it was for them to walk by the simple shining of honour 
and duty. “The cause of God and the kingdoms, as hath been 
these twelve years past” —the cause maintained in the Great 
Remonstrance, and in the Solemn League between England and 
Scotland—the cause of the ancient monarchy, reconciled, as 
they were bound in charity to believe it now reconciled, with 
freedom and religion—was that for which they had fought from 
the first, and for which they would fight to the last. 

We have been losing sight of Argyle. The fact is that he was 
not one of those men who move star-like through the dusky 
past, forcing the historical eye to read events by their light. 
His brain was large and clear, but his heart was cold. He worked 
out the intellectual problem of his time with exactitude; but no 
swell of feeling rose in his breast'to inspire him for mighty 
action, and to make him an inspiration to others. He saw 
that Prince Charles had granted all the English Parliament 
demanded of his father, that constitutional monarchy was now 
making its last stand against the power of the sword, that a 
Puritan settlement, under a young King, with guarantees of its 
permanence as firm as the Puritans chose to require, would be 
the natural, safe, and honourable conclusion of the Revolution. 
Seeing all this, he could not abandon Charles. But neither could 
he throw himself into his-cause with the self-sacrificing, whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of Montrose. He balanced himself so evenly 
between yes and no, and cast so many wistful glances towards 
the camp of Cromwell, that Charles suspected him of a design 
to deliver him up, and actually took flight from Perth under this 
impression. He returned, indeed, within forty-eight hours, but one 
can guess whether the relations between himself and the Marquis 
were likely to be cordial. Some time after the rout of Dunbar, 
Argyle presented to Charles for signature « letter which was to 
form the basis of an ‘agreement between them. In this curious 
document, the Prince engages to make Argyle a Duke, a Knight 
of the Garter, a gentleman of the bedchamber, to “hearken to 
his counsels,” and, in the event of Charles’s restoration to the 
throne of England, to “see him paid the forty thousand pounds 
sterling due to him.” This is not the sort of loyalty we expect 
from a hero. : i 

But the fighting Covenanters were of a different temper from 
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Argyle. Let us not impute his chill and calculating spirit to . 
men who might respect but who never loved him. On the 2nd of 
January, 1651, as if in solemn announcement, four months after 
Dunbar, that they still held to their principles, and would die for 
their King, they crowned Charles in the church of Scone. He was 
conducted by his nobles from the old palace to the old church, the 
spurs carried by the Earl of Eglinton, the sword by the Earl of 
Rothes, the sceptre by the Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, the 
crown by the Marquis of Argyle. On the King’s right walked the 
Great Constable, on his left the Great Marshal. Over his head a 
canopy of crimson velvet was borne by six earls’ sons, and four 
earls’ sons upheld his train. In the church, on a raised platform 
duly carpeted, was placed the throne. Ere he ascended it, Charles 
seated himself in a chair placed before the preacher, on the com- 
mon level of the congregation, and took part in Divine service. 
Mr. Robert Douglas, Moderator of the Commission of General 
Assembly, preached the scrmon. The text was that stern passage 
of the Hebrew annals, in which we are told how Jehoiada, priest 
of Jehovah, and the faithful captains of the host, rescued the boy 
Joash from the daughter of Jezebel, the intriguing, blood-thirsty 
Athaliah, and crowned him as the covenanted King of Israel. Mr. 
Douglas dealt plainly with Charles in his adversity; but the Church 
of Scotland had not flattered Kings in the day of their power. He 
was exhorted to be all that Trajan had been said to be—devout at 
home, courageous in war, just in his judicatories, prudent in his 
affairs. Of the doctrine of divine-right royalty—that sugar of 
lead which the Anglican Church has so industriously dropped into 
the ears of her Kings—there was no trace. “ Kings are deceived,” 
said Mr. Douglas, “who think that the people are ordained for the 

- King, and not the King forthe people.” “The King is the MINISTER 
OF GOD FOR THE PEOPLE’S Goop.” “The King hath his distinct 
possessions and revenues from the people; he must not oppress 
and do what he pleases; there must be no tyranny upon the 
throne.” Scotsmen may ieflect with pride that these words were 
spoken to the last King ever crowned in Scotland. 

After service the ceremony of coronation proceeded. Charles, 
Imeeling and lifting up his right hand, said, “I, Charles, King of 
Great Britam, France, and Ireland, do assure and declare, by my 
solemn oath, in the presence of Almighty God, the scarcher of 
hearts, my allowance and approbation of the National Covenant, 
and of the Solemn League and Covenant . . . and that I shall 
give my Royal assent to acts and ordinances of Parliament passed, 
enjoining the same, in my other dominions.” Observe the seru- 
pulous respect shown’ to the rights of the English Parliament! 
‘The crown was set upon Charies’s head by the Marquis of Argyle. 
Under the wintry heaven, as earnestly as ever from the heart of 
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David or of Jeremiah, rose from the congregation that Hebrew 
psalm of prayer— 
“ Jehovah hear theo in the day 
When trouble He doth send.” 

The trouble had come, and Jehovah did not avert it. Cut off from 
all the world, with Oliver Cromwell before them and the haggard 
hills and moaning ocean behind, the Covenanters still held out for 
eight long months, and then, giving Cromwell the slip with an 
adroit skill that Oliver never equalled, Leslie marched with his little 
army for England. Did Argyle cast in his lot with the intrepid rem- 
nant, and do at least one perfectly heroic thing? Alas,no! His 
heart failed him; he remained behind; and the glory of Worcester 
is not his. Steadily penetrating into England, Lambert on his 
flank and Cromwell in his rear, Leslie conducted bis army to 
Worcester. With a mean effusiveness of enthusiasm for the win- 
ning side which drew a contemptuous rebuke from Cromwell him- 
self, the forces of the English counties came flocking, vulture-like, 
to be in at the death. Enormously outnumbered, ill-armed, half- 
starving, the little Scottish army fought on for four hours, vindi- 
eating for ever the honour of Scotland by spurning, with death 
before its cyes, the offers of accommodation made by Cromwell at 
the price of sacrificmg the King. The sword was now supreme 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and Cromwell expressly said 
that Scotland had given the army more trouble than any other 
part of the three kingdoms. 

The Covenanters who sank in their attempt to establish the 
monarchy on a constitutional basis ten years before the Restoration, 
were the fathers of the historical Whig party. The name was 
first applied to those Covenanters who rose upon and disarmed the 
stragglers from Hamilton’s expedition, as they made their way 
back to Scotland. The name, or nickname, then given them 
was naturally applied to that political party which maintained 
their principle of submitting neither to the will of a tyrant nor 
to the dictation of an army, of accepting neither a dynasty 
without liberty nor liberty with obliteration of the old lines 
of the constitution. The Puritan Revolution as led by Eliot, 
Hampden, Pym,—the Puritan Revolution of the Bill of Rights, 
and the Great Remonstrance, and the Solemn League and 
‘Covenant,—the Puritan Revolution which fought the King in 
his own name, and had as one of its fundamental objects to 
make the monarchy possible and permanent—was Whig. Had it 
triumphed in 1650 instead of m 1688, there would probably 
have been retained in the political and social coustitution of 
England, and in the temper and habits of the people, more of the 
elevation and moral ardour of the Puritans than have been trace- 
able since the 17th century. Even if we grant that Cromwell, 
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Milton, Ireton, and the Ironside invincibles of Naseby and Dunbar, 
represent tho purest resplendence of spiritual enthusiasm that 
ever glowed in England, we may maintain that this was too 
much above the habitual mood of the English people for 
permanence, and that, if a less lofty flight had been attempted, 
the utter collapse of Puritanism in England when Cromwell died 
‘ might have been avoided. 

During the Protectofate, favour was shown by the ruling powers 
` in Scotland to that party among the Covonanting clergy which 
had distrusted and forsaken Charles. Protesters were placed in 
vacant charges by forcible intervention of Cromwell’s soldiers, 
although the congregations detested the intrusion. This riveted 
the affection of the people to the main body of the Presbyterian 
preachers. They clung to a Church identified with the cause of 
national independence; and though the number of Protesters in 
the occupation of pulpits increased, the principles of the Sectaries, 
as they were called, made no way in Scotland. These considera- 
' tions enable us to do justice to Charles in estimating the guilt of 
ingratitude laid to his charge on account of his conduct, at the 
Restoration, to the Church of Scotland. On any showing, it was 
bad enough. But for cleven ycars before he ascended the throne, 
the ministers promoted to livings in Scotland had belonged to the 
party which did its worst to ruin him, whose divisive courses after 
Dunbar had caused bitter anguish to Charles’s Covenanting allies. 
To those Covenanters who had stood by him to the last, 
Charles was not more ungrateful than the indolent facility of his 
character, and the furious anti-Prosbyterian zeal of his chief 
advisers on Scottish affairs, might have led us to expect. David 
Leslie had no occasion to complain of-Charles. He had given up 
his sword to Cromwell at Worcester, but, like a brave and 
high-principled man, he declined to make his peace with the 
Protector, and remained in the Tower till the Restoration. He 
was then rewarded by Charles with a pension and a peerage. 

The hostility of Cromwell endeared the Church of Scotland to 
the people. The atrocious mal-administration of Scotland between 
1660 and 1688 had a similar tendency. Physical defeat, political 
failure, ensured for the Church complete spiritual conquest. She 
had leant upon the sword, and it pierced her. She had been a 
great power in politics; and under her auspices disaster followed 
disaster, army after army was destroyed. When she could not 
place a squadron in the field, when she was despised and 
persecuted by statesmen, she became finally and immovably 
enthroned in the affections of Scotchmen. She had the felicity ` 
of being always on the side of Scotland’s freedom, independence, 
or good government, freedom against Charles I., independence 
against Cromwell, good government against Lauderdale and 
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Claverhouse. She continued, therefore, to be the Church of the 
Scottish people; and those who have seceded from her since 
the 17th century have seceded, not because they wished to change . 
her, but because they objected to her being changed. No lesson 
of her history, however, is more impressive than the unquestion- 
able fact that liet intermeddling with politics resulted in calamity to 
herself and to Scotland. Was this the reason why M‘Crie, having 
told the tale of her struggles under Knox and Melville, left the 
tale of her predominance untold? 

For Scotland it was probably, after all, well that the victory of 
the Covenanters was wholly in the spiritual province. Had the 
simpleton Committee of Estates and Church let David Leslie deal 
with Cromwell in his own way; had Oliver been seriously 
crippled; had the immense party in England which desired nothing 
better than that Charles should reign under constitutional re- 
straints coalesced with the Covenanters and effected a settlement, 
the Scots might, or must, have attained an ascendency in the 
councils of the island which could hardly have promoted the 
general welfare. All thoughtful and well-informed Englishmen 
admit that the vindication of Scottish independence by Bruce and 
Wallace was a benefit to England. Scotland, had the Reforma- 
tion been offered at the point of the English sword, would have 
rejected it as implacably as Ireland, and two Irelands would cer- 
tainly have clogged the wheels of England. But, if the Scots had 
conquered at Dunbar, they might have become arrogant. Either 
they-might have clung to their local independence, perpetuating 
a cumbrous and dangerous dualism in Great Britain, or they 
might have claimed more than their share in the common govern- 
ment. It was beneficial that Scotland should achieve self-respect. 
and the respect of England; but it was also desirable that the 
ingenium perfervidum should be toned down a little, and that 
Scotchmen should know that: they are to Englishmen as one to 
seven. It is perhaps not far from the truth to say that, next to the 
victory of Bannockburn, the best thing that ever happened to 
Scotland was the defeat of Dunbar, and that high among the 
benefactors of Scotland, not far behind Wallace and Bruce, stands 
. Oliver Cromwell. 

During the Protectorate Ar gyle was a judicious trimmer, anx- 
iously civil to Oliver, hated as false and half-hearted both by 
Scotch and English. At the Restoration he posted up to London, 
but Charles refused to see him, had him arrested, sent to Scotland, 
tried, and executed. This was a murder. For all that Argyle 
did against Charles I. he had’ obtained the amplest indemnity 
before he crowned Charles II., and there was no legal ground 
for exempting him from the gencral, pardon granted to those 
who had gone with the stream between 1651 and 1660, or 
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had intrigued against the Restoration. Charles, IT. murdered 
Argyle. Butit was a murder with palliations. How could life 
be endurable for Charles while Argyle continued to breathe? 
. There was, for example, the little bill for the dukedom, 


the garter, the forty thousand pounds. It would not have been ` 


pleasant for Charles to have his attention called to that friendly 
transaction. But that was not the worst. How could the gay 
Sybarite bear to have his dead past, his buried conscience, raised 
from the tomb, and set to glare withal on that scowling brow, in 
those grey, searching eyes? Conscience incarnated in Argyle, 
conscience, stalking grimly in among the throng of courtiers, say 
when Charles sat wreathed in smiles between Buckingham and 
Nelly, and recalling to him that hour when he sat on the floor 
of the old church of Scone, and heard Mr. Douglas thunder-on 
the rescue of Joash and the sins of the house of Ahab,—that 
moment when he knelt before God, and, with uplifted hand, 
swore to maintain the Covenants, —would have made life not 
worth having for Charles. He committed murder; but no 
murderer could plead greater palliations. 

: PETER BAYNE. 
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ARE LANGUAGES INSTITUTIONS ? 


THILE the present century has witnessed a truly wonderful 
advance in the study of languages, it has not yct yielded 
equal results for the science of language. Comparative philology 
has thus far borne off the palm over linguistics. The classifica- 
tions of human speech, the historical development and divarica- 
tion of languages, the processes of phonetic change, are under- 
stood to a degree of which our fathers had no conception; but 
the co-ordination and explanation of all these facts, the recogni- 
tion of the forces whose workings underlie and produce them, and 
of the ways in which those forces act—on such subjects there is 
far from being that general agreement of opinion which ought to 
mark a matured branch of study. 

To quote a few instances: while the Boppian view of the 
making of grammatical forms by collocation, combination, and 
integration of originally independent elements may be regarded 
as the leading and orthodox one in the modern school of philology, 
there yet are scholars of rank who deny it, and assert, instead, 
that endings were created in their separate entity and office along 
with the bases to which they are attached, or sprouted out from 
the latter by the working of some mysterious internal force. 
Most linguistic scholars hold that the development of a gram- 
matical system has been a work of ages, always going on and 
never finished ; but at least one celebrated and admired authority 
declares the whole essential structure of a language to be pro- 
duced “at a single stroke.” It is the prevailing belief that the 
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world is filled everywhere with families of related dialects, and 
that a family of languages, as of individuals or of races, arises by 
the dispersion and differentiation of a unitary stock. One or 
two teachers of the highést popular repute ask us to believe, 
instead, that language had its beginning in a condition of in- 
definite dialectic division, and has been always tending toward 
unity—that there’ are, as an exception, two or three real families, 
and no more, these being the result of peculiar and unexplained 
processes of arbitrary concentration in the remote past; and another 
bold doubter makes a great stir by denying the ordinary family-tree 
theory of linguistic kinship, and putting in its place a theory of 
wave-motion, propagated from a centre. Some hold (more or less 
consistently) that language is a natural organism, growing by its 
own forces and its own laws, with which men cannot interfere; ° 
others declare it an instrumentality, produced in every item by 
the men themselves who use it. Some write of it as a human 
faculty or capacity, like sight or hearing, as a gift, as identical 
with thought or reason, as the one distinguishing quality of man. 
Others regard it as one of the outcomes of a variety of faculties 
and impulses, by all of which man is far removed from the lower ' 
animals; as one which, under normal conditions, is sure to show 
itself, but which may, by the mere force of external and accidental! 
circumstances, be thwarted, without impeachment of man’s nature, 
but only of his education. Some maintain that the child learns 
his own language; others strenuously deny that there is any 
teaching or learning about it. Some, once more, declare the 
study in which they are engaged a physical science, while to 
others it seems as truly a historical or moral science as any other 
branch of the history of man and his works. 
Now, with regard to all these matters of discordant opinion, 
only one side can possibly be in the right. We may be able to 
. excuse those who take the wrong side, seeing where they are 
misled by looking at the facts from a false point of view, by mis- 
conceiving the meaning of a term or forgetting its double applica- 
tion, by omitting to take into account some decisive consideration, 
by overlooking important items of evidence, and so on; but wrong 
they are, nevertheless. And it is truly unfortunate that, just upon 
points of the most fundamental importance, the linguists should be 
so at variance with one another. Surely the study of language, 
so extolled on all sides for the strictness of its methods and the 
solidity of its results, might have gone so far by this time that, 
its votaries should be able to give a nearly unanimous opinion, ° 
for example, as to what a word is in relation to a conception, and 
to follow that opinion logically and consistently out to its conse- 
quences. One grand reason for the discordance has been, to be 
sure, that linguists were so busy with the infinite and urgent 
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details of their work: details which they have not yet begun to 
exhaust—hardly, even for the majority of human languages, to 
look over and get well in hand. ' 

Germany is the home of philological and linguistic study; but 
the Germans are rather exceptionally careless of what we may 
call the questions of linguistic philosophy, or are loose and incon- 
«sistent in their views of such questions; hardly seeming, in many 
cases, to be aware that there are antagonisti doctrines before 
them, one of which ought to be, and must finally be adopted, to 
the exclusion of the other. There needs to be, perhaps, a radical 
stirrmg-up of the subject, a ventilation of a somewhat breezy, 
even gusty, order, which shall make words fly high, and dash 
noisily against one another, before agreement shall be reached. 
If so, the sooner it is brought on, in whatever way, the better ;- 
and they are no true promoters of the progress of the science who 
strive to smooth things over on the surface, and act as if all were | ° 
serene and accordant below. 

Amid manifold minor diversities, and half-views and compro- 
mises innumerable, opinions respecting language seem to be 
«divisible into two principal opposing classes, which may be termed 
(rudely, and without intended offence to the sensibilities of the 
adherents of either) the positive and the sentimental, or the 
common-sense and the metaphysical. The latter class tends, to- 
ward an adiniring contemplation of language, in its comprehensive 
relation to the human mind and, human progress, and toward its 
study in. and through the processes of mental action that underlie 
its production and use. The other class plants itself upon the 
consideration, first of details, and then of their combined result; 
at begins with the audible sign—the word—and works from this 
toward. the intellectual process which it represents. The one 
strives after profundity, brings in its illustrations from remote 
periods and languages, and forms grand and striking views; the 
other aims at simplicity, at general intelligibility, at moderation, 
and rejoices in the overthrow of exaggerated and illusory opinions. 
Itis by no means easy to characterize the two opposing tendencies 
fairly in a sentence or two; and I would not at all claim that the 
description here given is not tinged with the prejudices of the 
describer. One may acknowledge the influence of such prejudices 
in drawing up a general account of the questions at issue, while 
yet he may believe himself capable of examining and discussing, 
with entire fairness, any detailed views, any distinct statements 
or arguments, brought forward by the opposing party. 

As to which of these two general tendencies is at present the 
prevailing one among the professional students of language, there 
can be no reasonable doubt: it is the one here called the senti- 
mental or metaphysical. How long this is going to be the case is 
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another and a more difficult question. In the prevailing confusion 
of: discordant opinions, and carelessness about the discordance, 
described above, comparatively few have declared themselves ; 
and there is probably light enough abroad to bring out men’s 

` decisions prevailingly on the right side’when once they can be led 
to reason themselves into clearness and consistency of opinions. 
Meanwhile, the unlearned popular view of speech, that of the 
general body of cultivated people, that which has most votaries: ' 
among the students of physical science, and those who approach 
the subject from the side -of general anthropology, is rather of the 
opposite type. That the division bears this aspect ought, it should 
seem, to tell against the latter doctrine; but there is no good 
ground for regarding the fact as decisive, for until the linguists 
are more agreed among themselves as to fundamental points, they 
have no common vote to throw. 

For myself, I hold the more popular doctrine to be also the 
truer, and, in the proper sense, more philosophical; and the other 
to be founded on the insecure basis of combined misapprehension 
and exaggeration. And I propose to give here, in as brief a form 
as is possible, my reasons for thus holding. 

Everything in the study of language, as in most other studies, 
depends upon the way in which one approaches the fundamental 
questions. In my opinion there is no other way here so secure 
and so fruitful as that of inquiring what our own speech is to us, 
and’ why; how we came by it, and by what tenure we hold it. ` 
The general linguistic philosophy we profess must, first and 
above all things, be consistent with the most accessible facts of 
present living language; we may not .be able to explain these 
from themselves alone, but our doctrines must at any rate’not go 
counter to them. If physical science has been worth anything for 
its influence upon other sciences, it has been by inculcating its 
method of investigation, to make the utmost of what is immedi- 
ately under our eyes, and reason cautiously back from the present 
into the past. ` 

Nor, in getting at language from this side, must we undertake 

` to deal with it as a body or total, lest we lose ourselves in glitter- 
ing and indefinite generalities. We must take up only so much 
as we can hold in the hand, as it were, and deal with competently. 
Let us try the single word book. It is to us the sign of a very 
complex conception, but one which needs no defining. How came 
we by it? Every other linguistic community in the world that 
has the thing has also a name for it, but the names are all different 
—livre, libro, buch, biblion, kniga, kitéb, pustaka, and so on—let us say 
a round hundred of them. Why do we use for our conception this 
one of the hundred? There is but one answer to this, a common- 
sense answer, which no philosophy can possibly reason away. We 
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learned the word, hearing it used during the period when we were 
engaged in learning things and their names, used over and over 
again, and in such connections as showed us what it meant; we 
learned to reproduce the series of sounds, and to associate it with 
the conception, just as we could have ‘learned to reproduce and 
associate any other of the hundred, or any one of a thousand other 
signs—as a motion of the hand, or a square mark. There is abso- 
` lutely no tie of union to us between the sign and the thing signi- 
fied save this mental association, artificially formed—tliat is to say, 
brought about under the guidance of others, after their example, 
not by any inward impulse. Some of us, indeed, know that the . 
word has a curious history—that it is akin to beech, and for the 
reason that beechen staves or tablets, were the first material used 
by our rude ancestors for cutting runes upon. But this is merely 
a matter of learned curiosity; our knowledge or want of know- 
ledge, our belief or disbelief in the explanation when given us, has 
nothing to do with our use of the term book; we use it because ' 
others—those with whom it is our lot to have to do in life—also 
use it, because we can communicate with them by means of it. If 
we, though of English blood, had happened to be born at Paris, at 
Rome, at Cairo, at Peking, we should either have learned to use a 
different word from this, or another beside it, in the same sense, 
and for the same reason—even as in English-speaking communities, 
especially in America, descendants of half the races under heaven 
use book as their “native” sign, knowing absolutely nothing’ of 
any other. i 

But what is thus true of book is true also of every other sign of 
which our language is composed, unless we may have committed 
in a few instances that rare act, the coining of a word. And this 
is already of itself enough to show that in a perfectly proper—in- 
deed, in the only genuine—sense, our words are arbitrary and 
conventional signs; arbitrary, not because no reason can be given 
for the assignment of each word to its use, but because the reason 
is only a historical, not a necessary one, and because any other 
of the hundred current, or of the ten thousand possible, signs 
might have been made by us to answer precisely the same pur- 
pose; conventional, not because it was voted in a convention 
(what that we call “conventional” ever was so?), nor because 
men came to an explicit understanding about it in any other way, 
but because its adoption by us had its ground in the consenting 
usage of our community. There is no way of denying these two 
epithets to language, except by misunderstanding their meaning. 

Moreover, it is not the case that the learner gives birth first to 
an independent and adequate conception of a book, and then 
merely accepts from others the name by which he shall call it. 
For the “inner form,” not less than for the outer sign, he is 
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dependent on his teachers. He would not, indeed, even begin to 
use the word if he had not formed some sort.of an idea of a 
thing which it stood for; but he knows next to nothing about the 
thing; it is to him a mystery of which he only later obtains the 
key, and which he does not fully understand till after he has 
studied the history of civilization, a whole chapter of which is, 
_ in a manner, epitomized in the single term. And all this is given 
him in measure, as he is prepared to receive it, by the teaching of 
others. A further example or two will show this dependence still 
more clearly. The idea of planet came down to us as defined and 
named by our instructors, the Greeks, and named from the most 
superficially obvious property of the objects designated, that of 
“wandering,” or moving amid the other stars. No uninstructed 
person would single out a class of heavenly bodies to call by such 
a name; many races have never formed the conception. To those 
who gained learning enough, the meaning was further enriched 
by connection with the Ptolemaic system of cycles and epicycles. 
Then, as by a touch, Copernicus altered the whole aspect of the 
word, and changed the classifi¢ation which it represented, ejecting 
the sun and moon, and taking in the earth. And all this is now. 
used to help give shape to the at first dim and formless idea, 
which the language-learner is made to entertain along with the 
sign which is taught him. Once more, the child is made to count, 
and in the process his conceptions of number are cast into a 
decimal shape, one in which each higher factor is made up of ten 
of the next lower, till he comes to feel that such tenfoldness is a 
natural characteristic of numeration. Yet, if we inquire whence 
comes this particular shape, we find it growing out of the simple 
fact that we have two hands, with five fingers on each! So 
utterly extraneous and accidental a cause as this, as turned to 
account by the simple races who laid the deep foundations of our 
mathematics, determines the “inner form” assumed by the 
mathematical conceptions of each new member of our race; of 
- course, quite without his knowledge. . 

So it is all the way through language. Along with and by ` 
means of words, the young learner is made to take in the ideas 
. which the knowledge and experience of older men have shaped ; 
he accepts the current classifications and abstractions of his 
community, at first only imperfectly, then with fuller and more 
independent action of his own, till finally he grows up to the stature 
of his language, and has, at least in some departments, nothing 
more to learn of those about him. At the beginning, and in less 
degree later, he was so hurried on by the superiority of his in- 
structors in knowledge and mental development, that he had 
neither leisure nor inclination to be original; now he becomes in 
his turn a teacher, and alsoa shaper. By his action and that of 
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his fellows, the common instrument of expression undergoes.a 
constant slow change. Their new knowledge has somehow to be 
worked in. It is done partly, as in the case of planet, by reshaping 
the conceptions contained in old words, and shifting the boundaries 
of -old classifications; partly by the cognition of new particulars 
whiclr are brought under old names, expanding so far their con- 
tents—as when Uranus and Neptune ‘are brought into the class of 
planets, and the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn make a class for 
the formerly unique appellation moon; and partly by providing 
new names for objects, products, qualities, relations, before unpér- 
ceived, or so dimly apprehended as not to scem to call for 
expression. And the provision is made in part by deliberately 
going to other tongues and borrowing material from them (so 
Uranus, Neptune), or else by forming new compotinds of native 
material (so steamboat, railroad), ‘or, very frequently, by mere 
transfer of old words to new uses, substituted or additional. 
By these and other similar means, language is continually adapted 
by its speakers to express the modified content of their minds. 
At the same time, it suffers change of a yet more intimate and” 
unconscious kind as an instrument; its phonetic shape being 
rendered more manageable, and its grammatical shape as well; 
new words of relation are made, by the attenuation of more 
material elements, and now and then, in a kindred way, a new 
form. 

So far as a language is handed down from generation to 
generation by the process of teaching and learning, it is stable, 
and by this means it does remain nearly the same; so far as it is 
altered by the consenting action of its users, it is unstable, and it 
does in fact change. Examine any language, and you will find it 
different from its predecessor; different in a variety of items of 
the kinds instanced above, each of them being obviously the work 
of the speakers, and showing no signs’ of the presence of any 
other force. In the present stage of what we call the growth of 
language, nothing takes place which is not the effect of human 
agency; the only obscurity about it grows out of the fact that 
there is involved the consenting action of a community, since 
language is a social institution, and exists primarily and consciously 
for the purpose of communication. But if this is so nowadays, 
then it was so inthe period next preceding, and in the one before 
that; and so on, until the very beginning is reached. For we have 
no right to assume unnecessarily that the processes of growth have 
essentially changed; that is to say, if the methods of word- 
making and form-making as exhibited in the historical period are 
sufficient to account for the whole existing material of speech, we 
are not authorized to postulate others. 

And such is the case. Forms have been fey through all the 
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historical periods, by the combination of independent elements, 
and the reduction of one of them to a formal value by means of 
changes of form and changes of meaning, such as are exhibited 
in every part of language; and this action, varying in kind and 
degree under the changing circumstances of developing speech, 
can never, so far as at present appears, be. proved insufficient to 
explain the structure of, language. If there are problems of 
structure as yet unsolved, they may be expected to yield to more 
skilled investigation; or, if they do not, it will be presumably 
because of the loss of needed evidence. ‘The name-making 
process implies only the christening of a formed idea, the pro- , 
vision of a sign which shall henceforth be associated with :a 
particular conception, and used to represent it in socialintercourse - 
and in the operations of thought. And the sign is obtained just 
where it can-be most conveniently found, according to the circum- 
stances and habits of each particular community. There is nothing 
approaching to necessity in an etymology. It is only a tie of 
convenience that connects the new name with its source: in the 
case of book, the tie of historical development out of an accidental 
selection of material; in planet, that of intended, but palpably 
` insufficient description; in Uranus and Neptune, of learned and 
reflective selection, under government of the same regard for 
analogy which controls also the most unconscious and popular 
choice of appellations; and in decimal, no one has yet been skilful 
enough to find out what. But, known or unknown, sufficient or 


insufficient, learned or popular, it is all one, so far as regards the ` - 


practical uses of speech; when once established in usé, the name, 
from whencesoever derived, is good enough for its office. It were 
vain indeed to be particular about the source, when the use is. 
going to depend, with each new learner, on an artificially formed 
association alone. 

Now, how should it enter into the mind of any one to peee 
words thus won, thus kept in life, thus liable to alterations of ' 
every kind in the mouths of their speakers, as anything more than 
the instruments, the outward equipment, of thought? Thought 
is the action of the mind, in apprehending, comparing, inferring ; 
every word is an act of the body, and of the body only; performed . 
indeed,.as all the voluntary acts of the body are, under the direc- 
tion of the mind, but no more the work of the mind than are 
crooks of a finger, or brandishings of an arm, or kicks with a foot. 
There is a no more immediate connection of the apparatus of 
thought with the muscles of utterance than with those of facial 
expression or of gesture. Talking is just as much thought as 
dancing is; not one whit more. All the arguments used to show 
the impossibility of mind-work without speech are, so far as I can 

see, such as would also prove the impossibility of manual work 
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' without tools and machines; of mathematical work without written 
signs. i 

If it be asked how the mind comes to equip itself with this 
instrumentality, the answer is ready and easy; it does so under 
the impulse to communication. That language should owe its 
origin and maintenance to a cause so extraneous to the soul, and 
so superficial, is repugnant to the prejudices of many; yet I do 
not see how the truth of the doctrine can be successfully contro- 
verted. It is in accordance with all that we know of the history 
and present use of language, and, not less, with all that we know 
of the development of man’s powers in other departments. Through 
all its existence, speech is primarily and above all a social posses- 
sion, its unity made and preserved by mutual intelligibility, all its 
items and their changes requiring the adoption of a community 
before they become language at all. Those who, by isolation, or 
physical defect, are cut off from communication with their fellows, 
do not speak, and have no inclination to speak. And, especially, 
communication is the only inducement to which every human 
being, at every grade of culture, is fully accessible. The great 
majority, even of speaking, civilized men, do not realize that 
language is anything to them but a means of communication ; and 
to ascribe to the uncultivated man a power to foresee that expres- 
sion will furnish his mind an instrument to work with, and be to 
the race an indispensable help forward in the career of improve- 
ment, is to do him a great deal more than justice. This is the 
way in which in general the powers of man have been drawn out 
and educated; the art of writing came, in like manner, from 
attempts at another kind of communication; machines came, one 
item after another, in the struggle of man to- supply his physical 
needs. We are short-sighted beings, and never able to look more 
than one step ahead, but we have the power of putting each new 
step beyond its predecessor, and are surprised by-and-by to see 
how'far we have come, how much we have attained that we had 
neither expected nor foreseen. _ 

If these views as to language are true, then the marked analo- 
gies of languages with institutions are patent and undeniable. A 
language is a body of usages; it has its main occasion and useful- 
ness in connection with the social life of a community; it isa 
constituent part of the civilization of its community, worked out, 
like the rest, by long-continued collision and friction between man 
and his circumstances, gradually accumulated by the contributions 
of cach member of a race through successive generations, and 
handed down by a process of teaching and learning. Leta child 
of European parents be brought at birth into an Indian wigwam, 
and grow up among Indians only ; -and his life in all its parts will 
be Indian—his food, his occupations, his amusements, his know- 
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ledge, and his beliefs—and, along with the rest, his language also; 
while the African, for instance, born and bred in an American 
community, shows in all these same respects accordance with that _ 
particular class of Americans among whom Lis lot is cast. This by 
no means implies that there are no such things as race-differences of 
capacity and disposition, even as there are wide individual diffe- 
rences between members of the same race: the white man makes, 
perhaps, a somewhat peculiar kind of Indian, the African a peculiar , 
kind of American; yet each acquires the civilization, language 
included, of the race with which he grows up, and shows his 
race-characteristics, as they their individual characteristics, inside 
of that. 

All names are imperfect, and have their unsuitable, as ; well as 
their suitable suggestiveness in connection with every new object 
to which they are applied; but I hold, and with the utmost confi- 
dence, that there is no general name so truly descriptive of a 
language as institution—none which takes into account so many of 
its essential characteristics, or marks so distinctly its place among 
the possessions of its community. The word, no doubt, offends 
some, and seems to others derogatory to the dignity of its subject ; 
but I believe that the morc the real nature and office of language ` 
are understood, and the more established and consistent the 
linguistic views of the educated become, the more its truth will be 
acknowledged, I have used it often, partly in a kind of defiance 
to those views which are decidedly opposed to what it implies; I 
shall be ready to abandon it when its impropriety is proved by ' 
fact and argument. 

The great obstacle, ag it seems to me, to the prevalence of con- 
sistent and correct views concerning language, is the ambiguity of 
the word language itself. It means two entirely different things : 
a capacity, and a product of the exercise of that capacity. Lan- 
guage in the former sense—that is, a power to express thought by 
means of signs, and to develop this instrumentality into a great 
and intricate and wonderful institution, having the most important 
bearings on the progress of the individual and of the race—is a 
gift, a quality, a part of human nature, and all that; but this 
power does not give a single human being his language: it does 
not issue in anything except through a historical development, by 
a gradual accumulation of the results of its exercise. It makes 
every human being capable of learning and using any language. 
It implies also that every human being is capable of producing a 
language—only let circumstances be sufficiently favourable, and 
give him time enough: say a few hundreds or thousands of ordi- 
nary lives. But the English language, for instance, or any other, 
is not such a capacity: it is the concrete accumulated product of 
the efforts at expression of the English-speaking or other commu- 
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nity aud its ancestors, continued through thousands of years. Each 
such product has its history : that is to say, it has been wrought 
only in time, and under the infinitely varied modifying influence 
of histori¢al circumstances ; each is different, therefore, from all 
the rest: a thousand different products, of every degree of diver- 
sity, but each one answering the same gencral purpose, and 
capable of being acquired and wielded by every normally con- 
stituted human being, of whatever race. 

An additional obstacle, of another character, is the (of course, 
unconscious) craving of many people after lofty and poetic gene- 
ral views, views of which the very conception shall seem to exalt 
them. The doctrines set forth above are in many respects icono- 
clastic, and therefore repellent to them. They want to regard 
man’s acquisitions as direct gifts to him from his Maker, or as 
spontaneous outbursts of his noble nature. M. Renan says (Orig. 
du Lang., chap. iii.),’ “Languages have come forth completely formed 
from the very mould of the human spirit, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter.” Precisely so, we might answer; the comparison , 
has a more complete applicability than even the eloquent author. 
imagined ; the one thing has the same kind of truth as the other; 
each is a beautiful myth, and it is hard to see why he who seri- 
ously accepted the former should not accept the latter also. For 
one man, we have taken all the poetry out of life when we have 
made him see that it is not his God, rolling on mighty chariots, 
through the sky, and hurling thunderbolts at the demons, but mere 
prosaic meteorological forces, that cause the thunderstorm; we 
have perhaps robbed another of both religion and self-respect 
when we show him the earth gradually cooling and condensing, 
clothing itself with vegetable and animal life; and man himself 
creeping up through the ages from a condition of savagery, gradu- 
ally finding out his powers by their exercise, laying up and 
shaping institutions—language among the rest—for traditional 
transmission, the knowledge, and wisdom which are one day to 
raise him to the headship of nature. We are all loath to put a. 
truth regarded as humble in place of a brilliant error; and slow to 
realize that, when the false colouring is taken off, what remains is 
worth more to us than what we thought we had before. 

There is, it is believed, a wide-spread impression that views of 
language of the kind advocated in this paper are “ superficial;” 
and that only those treat the subject profoundly who lift it up 
either into the sphere of psychology, or on to the platform of the 
physical sciences, making linguistic study a department of the 
- study of mind, or else of that of human organs and their functions. 
But that is a matter to be settled along with the truth or error of 
the views in question. If they are true, then those are superficial 
who, ‘in a mistaken endeavour after profundity, abandon the true 
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basis and method of their science. There are infinite mysteries 
involved in every act of language-making and language-using, 
with which the linguistic scholar, as such, has to do only second- 
arily, or not at all. To recur to our former example: the psycho- 
logical processes whereby the rude conception of a book is formed, 
partly under instructton, and gradually developed into fulness and 
accuracy, are one subject of study; the physiological processes 
whereby one hears the word book; and then is able to reproduce it,” 
by an imitative effort of his own organs, is another; the.history of 
the civilization which has given birth to such product, and of the 
arts by which it is manufactured, is yet another; ‘and there are 
more, clustering about the same word; with the great problems 
of existence and human destiny looming up in the background, as 
they do behind everything that we attempt to investigate. But 
no one of these is the standing-point of the linguist; to him, the 
central fact is that there exists one audible sign book, representing 
in a certain community a certain conception, for all purposes of 
communication; used by hosts of people who know nothing about 
, the history of books, nor about the operations of the organs of 
speech, nor about the analysis of mental processes—and answering 
their purposes as well as if they knew it all. The sign had a cer- 
tain definite time, locality, and occdsion of origin; it was applied 
to its purpose for reasons which lay neither in men’s mental nor in 
their physical nature,’ but in their historical conditions; it has 
` passed through certain changes of form and office.on its way to 
our use., Here, now, is where the linguist takes his stand; from 7 
. this point of view ever ything falls into its true position of relative 
prominence, Language is a body, not of thoughts, nor of physical 
acts, but of physically apprehensible signs for thought; and the 
student of language begins his work upon the signs, their office,’ 
and their history. Between him and the students of the other 
branches named there is a relation of mutual helpfulness. The 
history of words and the history of things cast constant and. 
valued light upon one another. The sounds of language illustrate 
the articulate capacity of the organs of utterance, and their changes 
require for explanation a knowledge of phonetic science, as a 
special department of physiology and acoustics combined. And 
_ the contributions of language to psychology greatly outweigh in, 
‘value those of psychology to the science of language, since the 
latter is the key to the historical development of human thought; 
and since words are not the immediate product of processes of . 
cognition or abstraction or induction, but only the result of volun- 
tary attempts to communicate those products. Most students of 
language, probably, believe all this, and act in their studies upon 
the belief; only they are too uncertain of their ground not to be 
often driven from it by the imposing claims.of outsiders. 
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About eight years ago (in the autumn of 1867), I put forth a 
connected and carefully reasoned exhibition of my linguistic ae 
in a volume entitled “ Language, and the Study“of Language ;” 

- it I dealt only sparingly in controversial discussions of rie 
opinions, but left my own to recommend themselves by their con- 
cinnity, their accordance with familiar facts, and their power to 
solve the various problems which the science presents, Of the 
reception accorded to that volume I have no right to complain, 
and certainly I never have complained. But I have, at about that 
time and since, repeatedly taken occasion to examine narrowly 
and criticize freely the opposing views of others, and the argu- 
ments by which these were supported. And I have done it especi- 
ally in the case of men of eminence and celebrity, men to- whom 
the public are accustomed to look for guidance on this class of 
subjects. This, surely, was neither unnatural nor improper. 
What Smith, Brown, and Robinson may say about language be- 
fore ears that heed them not, is of the smallest consequence ; but 
if Schleicher and Steinthal, Renan and Muller, are teaching what 
appears to me to be error, and sustaining it by untenable arguments, 
I am not only authorized, but called upon, to refute them, if I can. 
The last of the gentlemen just named, however, in his paper in 
thé CONTEMPORARY Review for J anuary last (p. 312 seg.), even while 
very flatteringly intimating that my habit’ of criticizing only the 
most worthy of notice is appreciated, and hence that those criti- 
cized feel in a certain way complimented by it, appears to think 
that their greatness ought to shield them from such attacks. I 
have very little fear that the general opinion of scholars will sustain 
him in this position. Each controversy is to be judged, rather, on 
its own intrinsic merits. If I have failed to make out a tolerable 
case against those whom I have criticized, then, be they great 
men or small, I have been guilty of presumption, and deserve re- 
proof; if, on the contrary, I have fairly sustained my views 

against theirs, I am justified; and on that basis I am perfectly 
willing to submit to judgment. 

I do not think Professor Muller the person best qualified to judge 
me fairly, because, in the first place, owing to his great fertility as 
a writer, and his position as accepted guide and ‘philosopher, be- 
yond any other living man, of the English-speaking people, I 
have felt called upon to controvert his views oftener than those of 
any other authority ; and yet more, in the second place, because 
he does not appear to have qualified himself by carefully examin- 
ing what I have written. He confesses to never having looked 
at my volume on language until a few wéeks ago, when stirred up 
to it by the fact that my opinions had been quoted with approval 
in so conspicuous a quarter as the pages of the CONTEMPORARY. And 
even now, he has evidently given it the most cursory examination. 
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He has not observed that it was E and EET in England, 
instead of “in America.” He has not discovered that it is a 
“systematic” discussion of`its subject. He is mainly impressed, 
even to amusement, with its similarity to his own work: as, in- 
deed, resemblances at first glance are always more striking than 
differences: if he will continue his study, he will certainly find 
the likeness less and less apparent, and extending almost only to ` 
those facts and principles which are universal property among 
philologists, neither he nor T having a patent right to them; while 
the underlying differences of view and plan will become more and 
more conspicuous to him. And, most of all, he picks out and sets - 
forth certain alleged inconsistencies in a manner which only great 
haste can explain and excuse, since every one of them would be 
removed by a consideration of thé place and connection of ‘each 
passage quoted. He is even more than once so unlucky as to se- 


lect a passage as showing me to hold a certain view right out of an 


argument in favour of the contrary view. For example (p. 310), 
in citing my expression that the facts of language “are almost as 
little the work of man as is the form ‘of his skull,” he overlooks 
the preceding clauses of the same sentence: “So far as concerns 


` the purposes for which he [the linguistic scholar] studies them, 
. and the results he woyld derive from them.” The whole being a 


part of a statement intended to show that “the absence of re- 
flection and conscious intent takes away from the facts of lan- 
guage the subjective character that, would otherwise belong to them 
as products of voluntary action.” There are several other cases quite 
as palpable as this: it is useless to expose them here. 

I ought to be more than satisfied with the insignificant array of 
trifling errors (or supposed.errors) of detail in my volume, drawn 
up by Professor Miller on p. 812; unfortunately, I could myself, 
if called’upon, furnish a much heavier list. I only notice one, as 
being an important evidence of the haste and cursoriness already ` 
referred to. My critic is shocked to find “the Phoenician alphabet 
still spoken of as the’ ultimate source of the world’s alphabets.” 


‘Ultimate it certainly is, in the sense of being that alphabet from 


which the others derive themselves, in part through many inter- . 


. mediaries; the point in which they all centre: but if Mr. Muller - 


had looked at the twelfth lecttre, in which the Phoenician mode 
of writing is made the subject of more than a mere passing remark, 
he would have found its own derivative character most explicitly. 
asserted and supported. 

If Professor Muller has not been willing to read until just now 
the work in which I had independently and connectedly put forth 
my own system of views, he has not, of course, been in a position 
to estimate fairly the critical articles in which I have had the 
avowed polemical intention of trying whether they could stand 
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their ground and make head against the opposing views. of other 
writers. It might naturally enough seem to him that I was too 
pugnacious. But I cannot help questioning whether he has ever 
read those articles also, or knows them in any other way than 
as he knows the one recently used in the pages of the CONTEMPORARY 
by Mr. Darwin: namely, in fragments and by the report of others. 
I am confident that he would not otherwise so misconceive their 
spirit, imagining that I am in the habit of making general depre- 
ciatory remarks about the scholars whose works I examine, and of 
casting hard words at them in place of arguments. He cites a 
little list of such words, which have caught his eye as he turned 
over my pages, and which he has conceived to be applied to him- 
self. I cannot help quoting a passage in which—and, so far as I 
" know, in which alone—two or three of them actually occur. After 
explaining my own views as to the origin of language at some 
length, I add (p. 434): “ The view of language and of its origin 
which has been here set forth will, as I well know, be denounced 
by many as a low view: but the condemnation need not give us 
much concern. It is desirable to aim low, if thereby one hits the 
mark ; better humble and true than high-flown, pretentious, and 
false.” The words here underscored are those complained of by 
Professor Muller: if they are applied to him, or to any one else, it 
must be by himself, not by me. Those to whom my works are 
_ really known will, I am sure, defend me against Mr. Mullers un- 
fortunate misapprehension. Ido not judge men, but views, and 
especially the arguments by which views are upheld. If I deem 
the latter insufficient or erroneous, I confess that I am apt to 
speak my mind about them too plainly. If one finds a whole ar gu- 
ment founded on the assumption that two and two are five, it is, 
of course, the true way to say that “ Sir Isaac Newton would not 
have reasoned thus; and, on the whole, it is safer for us to agree 
with Sir Isaac,” rather than to declare the assumption false, and 
everything built upon it unsound: yet, after all, if the latter is 
really true, and if the occasion for bringing out the truth is a suffi- 
cient one, and if the critic shows good faith, a desire to arrive at 
the truth and to treat his opponent with substantial justice, the 
shorter and blunter way is not to be too utterly condemned. And, 
as I have said above, I am ready to be seed judged by the truth 
or error of my criticisms. 

The plainest of plain speaking is far on really injurious than 
misrepresentation and detraction under the mask of extreme 
courtesy. Surely, so much wholesale depreciation and impu- 
tation of unworthy motives can hardly be found in all my 
writings as Mr. Muller raises against me in this one article. I 
should not venture to accuse any one of being actuated in his 
literary: work only by personal vanity and a lust for notoriety, 
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except after the summing up of a long array of particulars and 
deductions—I think not, even then. If I declared any one to be 
noisy about a subject in inverse proportion to his examination of 
it, I should at least want to refer to examples that illustrated the 
peculiarity. Does my critic put these accusations forward as his 
example of how a controversy should be conducted in a gentle- 
manly manner? If I stated that any one “bitterly complained ” 
that he was not answered by those he criticized, I should feel 
called upon to give chapter and verse for it; and neither Mr. 
Miller, nor any one else, can point out any such complaints on my 
part. J regard this as one more evidence of Mr. Mullers careless 
and insufficient examination of my writings. He got his wrong 
impression, I imagine, from an imputation which Steinthal brings 
against me. I did blame Steinthal for undertaking, in his chapter 
on the origin of language, to report and refute the opposing views 
only of the last-century theorists, as if there were no more recent 
opinions on the subject which had a claim to be considered; and 
he was pleased to interpret: it as a reproach to him for not men- 
tioning myself! I should think far worse of him and of Mr. Muller 
than I do, if I supposed them incapable, in their cooler moments, 
of understanding that a man may, without any improperly selfish 
feeling, be astonished, and even indignant, to see the views, which 
he holds in company with a great many others, quietly ignored ; 
or that he may hold them so heartily that he shall feel called upon 
to stand forth in their defence whenever they are unjustifiably 
passed over, or are assailed with what seem to him unsound 
arguments. 

My article upon Steinthal was so different from what Mr. Muller 
appears to assume it to be, when speaking of that scholar as 
having “retaliated with the same missiles with which he had been 
assailed,” that I can only infer that it, too, is unknown to him 
except by false report. In a chapter of his recent work, Abriss 
der Sprachwissenschajt, Professor Steinthal seemed to me to have 
piled together about as many paradoxes as could well be gotten 
into so small a space, pushing the psychological method to an 
extreme which was almost its own refutation. To:pick out a few 
points: for a definition of language, he gives us “it is what it is 
becoming,”—he declares the divine origin of language inadmis- 
sible, because no science, save the philosophy of religion, has any 
right to take account of God; he holds primeval man—in dis- 
tinction from the philosophers of the last century, who wanted to 
degrade him—to have been a being of “ creative force, from which 
religious and moral ideas flowed forth unsought ;” his comparisons 
imply that language came into fully developed being at once; 
he asserts the investigation of its origin to be “nothing else than 
this: to acquaint ourselves with the mental culture which imme- 
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diately precedes the production of language, to comprehend a 
state of consciousness and certain relations of the same, conditions 
under which language must break forth,” &c.; he denies that a 
child learns, or can be taught, to speak; he claims speech to be a 
capacity and activity like seeing and hearing; and he winds up 
with the conclusion that there is no such thing as an origin of 
language, except as it originates anew in every word we utter! 
Such views, expressed by one who stands so high in public esti- 
mation in Germany as Steinthal does, seemed to me to demand 
thorough examination. In my criticism, I went through the 
chapter, paragraph by paragraph, quoting in the authors own 
words nearly half of it, as I should estimate, and discussing in 
detail the various points made by him. Perhaps I carried on the 
discussion more vehemently than was necessary or desirable; I 
hold myself open to all due reprehension on that score; but that 
there were any personalities in it I utterly deny; it was an argu- 
ment throughout, if a polemical one; it addressed itself only to 
the opinions it opposed, and the considerations by which these 
were supported. After nursing his wrath for two years, Steinthal 
came out in reply last summer with a volley of Billmgsgate, pure 
and simple (Mr. Muller gives, p. 313, some choice examples of it) p 
he enters into no argument, he makes no defence—aunless it may 
be called a:defence that he seems dimly to claim that, being only 
engaged in a preliminary laying out of his’ subject, he ought to 
have been indulged in putting forth anything he pleased without 
being called to account for it;—he tears his hair and splits into 
two persons with rage and disdain, and calls his assailant a villain 
and a fool. To such a tirade, there is but one answer possible ; 
and to that I have no disposition to resort. Any one may judge 
from the specimens of Steinthal’s views given-above whether they 
are so obscure from profundity that a man of less than extra- 
ordinary penetration cannot hope to understand them: to me, the 
only incomprehensible thing is, how a man of learning and acute- 
ness should have arrived at them, and should have so little to say 
for them. I am perfectly willing to lay the acta of the controversy 
before the public just as they are—Steinthal’s chapter, my criticisnt, 
and his retort, without a word further added in my own defence ; 
and I should be confident of a general verdict in my favour. 
Professor Muller fears that I am generally becoming convinced 
that I am unanswerable. Perhaps every one runs that risk who, 
after what seems to him due examination and deliberation, has 
come to hold a certain set of opinions with great confidence, and 
who, with his best endeavours, does not find among opposing 
views and arguments any that can overbear his own. One thing 
I am certain about: namely, that neither Müller nor Steinthal 
has answered me. As Mr. Muller appreciates so fully the danger 
3D2 “oO MA 
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in which I am placed, I wonder that he is not willing to put forth 
a hand to save me from it. I have with these gentlemen, so far 
as concerns my side, only a scientific controversy, sustaining my 
view of language against their contrary (and mutually conflicting) 
opinions. If I have been over warm in assault, that is my disad- 
vantage as well as my fault, as I thereby lay myself the more open 
to a counter-attack, having no right to claim to be treated more 
gently. But I have a right to protest against the controversy 
being made a personal instead of a scientific one; against being 
met with the plea that I am too disrespectful to the magnates of 
science for my arguments to deserve attention. Such a reply is 
generally, and justly, regarded as equivalent to a confession of 
weakness. 

It has, perhaps, been my misfortune not to appreciate suf- 
ficiently the services rendered by Professor Muller to the science 
of language; certainly, while fully acknowledging what he has ‘ 
done toward spreading a degree of knowledge of its facts, and, 
by his prestige and eloquence, attracting to’ them the attention: of | 
many who might have been reached in no other way, I have y 
never been able to see that he helped either to broaden its foun- 
dations or. to strengthen its superstructure. In ways and for 
reasons which I have sufficiently detailed in other places, his views - 
have seemed to me wanting in solidity of basis, and in consistency 
and logical coherénce. The difference between us is by no means 
of that slight character which, in his article, he gives it the air of. 
being —*“ a simple matter of terminology,” and the'like; it reaches 
to the bottom. Holding as I do, I cannot expect that his pro- ' 
` posed work on “Language as the true barrier between Man and 
Beast,” whatever its general interest and readableness, will be a 

contribution of serious importance to the discussion of the subject. — 
Nor, indeed, that by any one, more can be made of this barrier 
than has been made of the various - -others, which a profounder 
zoological and anthropological science has thrown down, claiming 
that no impassable barrier, but only an impracticable distance, 
separates the two—and separates them just as effectively. If my 
viéw of the nature of language is the true one, the absence of 
speech in the lower animals is easily seen to becorrelated with many 
other deficiencies incident to their inferiority of endowment; they 
-have no civilization, no “institutions” of any kind; nothing that 
goes down by tradition, is taught and learned. Their means of 
communication is almost wholly intuitive, not arbitrary and con- 
ventional, which are the most essential and highest attributes of 
‘ours. I say “almost,” because I think the want not absolute ; 
the rudiments of speech are just as much present in animals. as, 
for example, those of the use of instruments; on account of which 
latter, Mr. Müller pronounces the “ use of tools” no barrier. , 
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Human language began when sign-making by instinct became 
sign-making by intention; when, for example, an utterance of 
pain or pleasure, formerly forced out by immediate emotion, was 
repeated imitatively, no longer as a mere instinctive cry, but for 
the purpose of intimating to another, “I am (was, or shall be) 
suffering or glad;” when an angry growl, once the direct expres- 
sion of passion, was reproduced to signify disapproBation or 
threatening, and so on; that is to.say, when expression for per- 
sonal relief was turned into expression for communication, The 
human intellect had the power to see what was gained by this 
means, and to try it further; and it could follow on and on, in the 
same course, until a whole language’ of signs was the result. It 
cannot be successfully maintained that no animals are capable of 
taking even the earliest steps in this process: if a dog stands out- 
side a door, and barks or scratches, to attract attention, and then 
waits for some one to come and let him in, that is, in all essential 
respects, an act of language-making; and the dog, and some 
other animals, can do much more than that. Here is the point 

\ to which the attention of naturalists should be directed, if they 
wish to determine how far the animals advance on the road to 
language; to what extent are they able to turn signs—utterance, 
or gesture, or posture, or grimace—to account for the purpose, 
and with the intention, of intimating meaning To determine 
what definite natural cries they have is comparatively nothing to 
the purpose, since these are not the analogue of human speech: 
to put the inquiry on this ground, involves the capital error of 
attributing to the human voice a special relation to the apparatus 
of mental .action, as its natural means of expression, instead of ` 
regarding utterance as merely that form of bodily activity which, 
on the whole, is most available for expression, and which, there- 
fore, after due experience of its advantages, is most availed of by 
man. The real expressiveness of cries and exclamations lies, not 
in their articulate elements, their vowels and consonants (if they 
have any), but in their tones; and we keep these same tones as 
auxiliaries of the very highest value to our articulate speech, when 
we wish to impress and persuade. 

Quite as much, I am sure, lies within the compass of the lower 
animals, in the way of intentional intimation of their wishes, as 
in the way of tool-using; and hence the former is no more a 
“barrier” than the latter. But the animals can go no further 
in the direction of developing their rude beginnings of expression 
into a language, than of working up their tools into a mechanical 
art, with all its appliances, simply because they, have not the 
capacity; and in this capacity of indefinite development, by 
accumulating the results of the exercise of his powers. out of a 
condition originally as low, or well-nigh as low, as that of the 
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animals, lies the distinction of man—a distinction which ought 
to satisfy the most exacting lover of his species. 

As regards “ general ideas,” of which Mr. Muller arrogates to 
himself and his followers the monopoly, I confess to being wholly 
of the opinion of Mr. Ellis: “ Animals, to my mind, have concepts, 
with quite as much right to be termed general, as any which I 
possess myself, the difference being one of degree.”* So long as 
Mr. Muller puts his exclusive claim solely on the ground that 
animals have no language, he must not expect to gain over many 
adherents. “Animals cannot talk, because they have no gencral 
ideas: they evidently have no general ideas, because they do not 
talk”—surely, as pretty a circle as ever was drawn with com- 
passes; a mere duplication and bending around into a curved 
and re-entering form of the dogma that thought is impossible 
without words; that the intellect cannot apprehend resemblances 
and differences, cannot compare and infer, without the bodily 
organs to make signs for it. If this is an exaltation of the value 
of language, it is an equal degradation of the power of the mind. ` 

W. D. WHITNEY. 


Yare Conuege, New Haven Coxx., USA, 
February, 1875. 


* President’s address for 1873 to the London Philological Society, in the Socicty’s 
“Transactions ” for 1873—4, p. 250. 
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ANE the mañy who have wiled a pleasant hour over the 

vagaries of “Headlong Hall” and “Crotchet Castle” in a 
stray volume of Bentley’s Standard Novels, few until now have 
had a distinct idea of their author, a certain Peacock, not much 
before the outer world in his own day, long since retired from it, 
and yet, by gencral consent, a writer so brimful of humour and 
kindly satire that he ought to have written more, and to have 
been more widely known. The volume referred to, containing, 
besides the two tales already named, “Nightmare Abbey,” and 
“Maid Marian,” was made up of novelettes, the earliest of which 
saw the light as far back as 1815, while “Maid Marian,” which 
appeared as a tale in 1822, and was so successful that it 
was dramatized by Planché, with music by Bishop, and pro- 
duced at Covent Garden under Charles Kemble’s auspices 
—nay more, was translated into German—is, for its raciness 
and sparkle, the one of all the four with which the greatest 
number connect the name of Peacock. Yet, as much as 
twenty years before the republication of these four tales in the 
“Standard Novelists,” their author had produced a satirical novel 
of larger dimensions, entitled “Melincourt,” in which, undreaming 
of the future of Darwinism, unenlightened as to the “survival of 
the fittest,” he had playfully wrought iuto the shape of humorous 
fiction the theories of Lord Monboddo, and plied an age not 
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sufficiently advanced to receive much impression—for even Lord 
Byron had the conceit fo fancy the tale was a skit at his pet 


` bear—with the antbropo-simian approaches to reasoning faculty- 


manifested in “Sir Oran Haut-ton, Baronet.” Published originally 
in 1818, it is not too much to say that “Melincourt” had become 
almost forgotten before it was republished in a cheap form about 
the year 1856; whilst one of Peacock’s happiest satires, one, too, 
which containg, above all others, his title to the sole vein of 
poetry he traced with striking, success, the lyric vein, we mean 
“The Misfortunes of Elphin,” was first issued in 1829, and, though 
long since out of print, has never been reprinted until the issue 
of the collected edition, although it fetched a good price when 
found on the shelves of the second-hand booksellers. It wassome 
comfort to those who knew the unity of authorship in these several 
novelistic jeus d'esprit, and could recognize in each the playful 


banter, old-fashioned praise of the tempus actum, and memorable _ 


impregnation of classical reminiscence, to find that an author 
seemingly so dead to the world of letters between 1837 and 1860, 
had simply lain dormant in the interim, taking in, meanyhile, those 
stores of inereasingly curious erudition and research with which 
“Gryll Grange” is richer than even his earlier novels. By means 
of this he stepped at once into his old footing with his former 
admirers, and won a host of fresh lovers, when he tendered it, as 
the late fruit of an old tree, to the editor of Fraser in 1861. 
In the same “monthly” he had occasionally broken silence with 
“Hore Dramatice,” and Reminiscences of Shelley; and for years he 
had anonymously followed the bent of his genius as operatic critic 
to the Globe and the Examiner. Yet we may doubt if, up to the 
date of his death in 1866, Peacock had fully won his due and just 


rank among English humourists, though it will be no fault of the: 


editors and publishers of the collected edition before us if his 
posthumous fame grow not through their labour of love. It needs 
but to peruse his bright and genial pages to love the man and his 
communication; and, if for nought else, Peacock should number 
troops of friends among posterity for the half-defunct art of his 
sweetly-laughing satire and philosophy,-a philosophy that never 
bores, a satire that, while dealing hardish hits, is yet refined and 
sprightly, and depends for its hold on readers upon a mixture of 
originality and gathered wit and wisdom, very different from the 
tricks of slang, sensation, and fastness, which are the modern 
novelists’ birdlime for readers. Possibly, it would be going to 


extremes, to doubt whether works of the calibre of Peacock’s. 


novels can ever win a very wide favour, at least so long as culti- 
vation is exceptional. But we shall hope, in this paper, to show, 
by a glance at their author’s history, some causes for his secondary 


rank amid contemporary authors of his class; and, also, by notices ~ 


a 


~~ 
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of his prose works, especially the less-known of them, to set his 
eminent merits before some who, though worthy to know the 
man and his books, have hitherto lacked introduction to him or 
them. 

If we may judge by gleanings from the contributions of Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Cole, and Miss Nicolls towards a biography of 
Peacock, and a comparison of these with the ‘tenor of his intro- 
duction to his “Memoirs of Shelley,” first published in Fraser, 
and now reprinted in volume the third, it would seem that he had 
a strong horror of being put in a book or Boswellized, and rather 
held with a congenial ancient— 


“Nec visit male, qui natus moriensque fefellit.” 


Had the-passion for notoriety burned in him as strongly as in one 
or two of his contemporaries, whom he’could never forbear 
satirizing as leaders of the Pantopragmatic and kindred move- 
ments—originated to keep their authors well before the world— 
advertisements of the “ninth” or “ eighteenth thousand” would 
have greeted lives and memoirs far different in bulk from the 
modest biography prefacing the present collection, which does: 
little more than help us to assess the author’s title to transmissive 
genius, and the amount of his debt to the teaching of others. 
From his sire, a City merchant, who died when he was but in his 
third year, he could have taken little save his name, though to his 
mother—the daughter of an “old salt,” who figures as Captain 
Hawltaught, in “Melincourt,” and whose tales of the sea were the 
oral romance of his youth—he owed the priceless debt, con- 
stantly due in the case of eminent men to the maternal parent, of 
sympathetic interest, practical counsel, and the shrewd criticism 
which is grounded on “ mother-wit” of the highest order. With 
this mother and grandsire he lived up to sixteen at Chertsey, going 
thence by day from eight to thirteen to a private school at 
Englefield Green, where he rather inspired his teachers with a 
presage of his future literary prowess, than was indebted to them 
for the seeds of that eccentric erudition which was for the most 
part self-sown, and which continued to grow and increase to the 
very end of his life. There is nothing in his remains to indicate 
that he was ever a scholar in the same sense as our first-class men 
in Oxford Moderations or the. Cambridge classical Tripos—good 
at a paper of critical questions, good in grammar and philology, 
good at divers kinds of Greek and Latin composition. His was 
yather the learning of one who set no bounds on an in- 
quisitiveness covering the whole field of classical literature ; 
and we know that up to his latest years he corresponded 
with the foremost scholars and authors, when he sought to 
assure himself of the exact meaning of a curious passage, or 
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to trace home a bit of classic lore that had slipped its moorings. 
One of these correspondents, a man of affairs and scholarship, who 
predeceased Mr. Peacock, confirmed to us the view we have 
ventured to express, that he was rather a reader of curious re- 
search and endless capacity for classical notes and queries than a 
critical or grammatical scholar. But this is consistent with his 
education, which, as Lord Houghton puts it, “ did not come to 
him through the ordinary channels.” Inspired with a resolve to 
read the best ‘books, illustrated by the best critics, he had no 
guidance or tuition, after fourteen, in pursuing his -elected task; 
- but when, at the age of sixteen, a happy migration of the little’ 
household to town for a time enabled him to do so, he carried out 
the singularly felicitous idea of supplementing his private reading 
of ancient authors by the study, at the British Museum, of those 
rich relics of ancient art which, in statues, gems, and bas-reliefs, 
so freely and, for the most part, fruitlessly offer themselves in illus- 
tration of the literature of classical antiquity. On this suggestive _ 
trait in Mr. Peacock’s self-formation it would be difficult to add 
aught to Lord Houghton’s words in his appreciative preface (p.x.), 
or to Mr. Cole’s note at p. xxvii., unless by one or two illustrations 
or examples. | Our first shall be general. It is but recently that it 
has been felt how much light on Homers date, and the unity in 
authorship of his poems, may be gleaned from vases, and figures 
on vases, in the British Museum. Just broached in Dr. Hayman’s 
able preface to the second volume of his Odyssey, the subject has 
received fuller+treatment from Professor Brunn, of Munich; and. 
Mr. Alexander Murray, of our British Museum, has followed his: 
lead with an exposition of his views calculated to lead to fuller 
ventilation of the subject. Our other example is special. A 
passage in the “ Private Oration of Demosthenes ‘against Bosotus 
de nomine, ” just editéd, with five others, by Paley and Sandys, 
contains a clause in elucidating which is seen the helpfulness of 
reflecting the light‘of Greek art on Greek literature. The 
clause begins d oe afwoeey ó marp dvacras, x.7.r., and the editors 
colourably divine from a parallel passage in Plato’s. “ Theatetus” 
that åvasrăs here has, beyond its obvious sense, the’ further 
one of “coming to life again,” which the context needs. Now, 
an engraving on an antique gem representing a head rising from 
the floor, and a person standing by with an enchanter’s wand, 
seems to afford the very corroboration of the suggested sense . 
desiderated ; and Mr. Paley cites the existence of such a gem. 
Our digression will scarce be held irrelevant if it partly accounts 
for the keen perception Mr. Peacock retained through a long life ` 
of the ancient literature which he had so abnormally, yet so im-: 
pressively, acquited—a perception quite different from the ‘mere’ 
evanescent impressions of average students. It would, perhaps, be 
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too much to aver that without his classicism, without his constant 
resort to the rich bank of ancient authors for the loan of thoughts 
and images, his novels would have been devoid of a residuary 
charm; for Peacock had a strong comic vein, a rare lyrical 
faculty, some invention, and a large and decided bent for satire: 
but the grace which harmonized these, and lent a spirit of 
“long, long ago” to the quaint modern figures, with which he 
loved to people his halls and granges, abbeys, castles, and green 
woods, was derived from those intellectual repasts of Greek 
and Latin authors which furnished to him a perpetual banquet. ` 
- To judge from his photograph, his nature could not have been 
severe or saturnine ; yet from his earliest years he seems to have 
avoided ‘general society, and to have relaxed his graver avoca- 
tions chiefly in the home circle, or in the congenial society of one 
or two intimates, such 4s was Mr. Hookham, the publisher, in his 
early manhood, Shelley and Hogg a little later on, and Lord 
Broughton in his latter days. Up to twenty-three his life oscillated 
between London and Chertsey, and his dreams betwixt authorship ' 
‘not up to that time overpromising, though the editors have 
iought fit to print in the first hundred pages of vol. iii. a 
number of fugitive verse-pieces, which might well have been 
allowed to realize their epithet) and a youthful love-passage, 
remembered tenderly to his life’s end, though it was soon inter- 
rupted. The heroine of it issaid to be commemorated in “Crotchet 
Castle” in the friendly poftrait of Miss Touchandgo. Peacock, 
however, was not content to make authorship his sole or chief 
mission. Though a brief secretaryship to a captain in the navy 
was less to his taste than might have been expected of a sailors 
grandson, he obtained, at nearly thirty years of age, a clerkship in 
the examining office of the East India Company, and rose -pro- 
gressively in twenty years to the post of chief examiner, -in which 
he succeeded James Mill, and was succeeded, after a score of 
years, by his son John Stuart Mill. It was here that he formed 
the intimacy, among others, of Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., his present 
editor. The dates of his novels show that three were written 
before their composition could be said to be a rápepyov; the 
rest before or after he occupied the highest grade.of office. But 
his nomination to the examiner's office dates back to a day when 
there were uo competitive examinations, and the good work done 
by him in the office was no result of his reputation as a Greek and 
Latin scholar, though no doubt it gained some additional éclat 
from it. Having at all times great independence of character, 
and the means, even before his appointment, of living unpinched, 
as he preferred, beneath the quiet maternal roof, he lacked a 
stimulus to trim for popular favour, and cultivated, unnoticed, the 
taste for satire, which found food enough in his young day in the 
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new ideas and marches of intellect proclaimed by Lord Brougham 
and the Edinburgh reviewers. Those who in our day take up 
Peacock’s novels find his “red rags” (the farrago of -his libellus) to 
Be Scotland and the Scotch, inclusive, besides the reviewers afore- 
said, of Mr. Macculloch and the Author of Waverley; America and 
the New World; and two or three contemporary poets and prose 
writers, amongst whom Byron comes off more lightly than Southey 
or Coleridge. To Southey and the Quarterly he reverts again and 
again in terms of disparagement and ridicule; and though his 
antipathies never go to the extent of “war to the knife,” and 
effervesce in the vehemence of the Boythorn order, it is con- 
ceivable that these may have interfered with his popularity, when, 
in his prime, he found himself in antagonism with the stream and 
the onward current. Lord ‘Houghton shrewdly discovers the key 
to his character and writings in an addiction of tastes, sentiments, 
and views of life to the 18th rather than the 19th century, 
, and traces the influence of that “age of free fancy and common 
sense” in the construction, intention, and spirit of his works, 
The acceptance of this clue would account for some indifference- 
in the general public of his day to an author not in accor 
with it, though his marked improvement on the French contes of 
the period between the Regency and the Revolution would secure 
for his kindlier satire, purer wit, and greater morality in fiction, the 
select favour of the few who were capable of cultivated choice. 
As Peacock grew older there are signs in his writing of a mellower 
wisdom (in “Gryll Grange,” e.g, and the Shelley Memoirs), for 
which, perhaps, the removal of sundry bétes noires, and the perva- ` 
sive influence of his classicism might account. Yet from first to 
last his genius, though néver unkindly, is more or less combative; 
and hard hits, veiled in clever allusion or disguised in appeals to 
antiquity, are apt to glance unfelt off the comparatively thick- . 
skinned. Some elements of popularity would always have won - 
him welcome, particularly the fondness for country scenes and 
pastimes, and keen love of the olden features of “ merry England” 
which breathe out of his writings, even as they gave a zest to 
his home-life. His granddaughter tells us how he kept May-day 
after his retirement from the India Office to Halliford on the, 
Thames :— : l 


“ All the children of the village came round with their garlands of 
flowers, and each child was presented with a new penny or silver three- 
penny or fourpenny-piece, according to the beauty of their garlands; the 
money being given by the Queen of the May—always one of his grand- 
daughters—who sat beside him dressed in white, crowned with flowers, 
and holding a sceptre of flowers in her hands. He loved to keep up these 


` . old English customs.” (P. 1.) 


His politics must have been a contradiction. Theoretically pro- 
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gressive, no writer ever set his back so strenuously against the 
clamour for improving the masses, and page after page of his 
writings advocates the famous policy of “letting well alone.” His 
sympathies go with the free and easy denizens of merry Sherwood; 
and bis satire is keenest when it not only exposes the shams of 
mental improvement, but also ridicules the more bond fide develop- 
ments of modern life and thought. So far, he should have been a 
Tory of the most pronounced school; but then, as Lord Houghton 
reminds us, in the “ Misfortunes of Elphin” he parodies Canning’s 
“Defence of the English Constitution,” so hitting hard at the 
Tories, while in “Gryll Grange” he denounces Lord Russell under 
the name of “Lord Michin Malicho,” as a set-off against the 
Whigs. Perhaps in his later writings there may be traced the 
same disposition to speak more gently of other institutions, as his 
granddaughter declares actuated him in reference to the country 
gentry and clergy; but we think either side might have put in a 
claim for him; and there is nothing in his remains to show that 
he ever took a grave interest in politics, from which, as an official, 
he was entitled to stand aloof, and at which, as a humourist, he 

ould afford to laugh. Peacock married, in 1820, a Welsh lady, 
whom he had met amid the scenes of “Headlong Hall” and the 
“ Misfortunes of Elphin,” who bore him children, and lived in wed- 
lock with him for thirty-two years; but during the greater part of 
these she was a confirmed invalid, and, until her death in 1853, must 
have devolved the care of his house and children at Halliford to 
his mother, who looked forward to his weekly visits from town, 
from Friday to Monday. The gap caused by this removal, the 
cares of more important official duty, and the management of his 
domestic matters, must account for the unproductiveness of his 
literary genius for a score of years or so; though occasional 
papers in Fraser, and the appearance of “Gryll Grange” in 
1861, discovered a fancy and a zest for literary trifling wholly un- 
dulled by the inaction of years. The picture which Miss Nicolls 
draws of his latter days, his early hours in the morning, his enjoy- 
ment of Dickens’s novels, his resolve when his house was on fire to 
run all risks with his books—a resolve which he clinched to the 
curate of the parish with the very pagan, though very classical 


‘ adjuration,’ “By the immortal gods I will not move” (p. li.)—is 


one which, if a trifle too thin and brief, still assists materially our 
conception of the Epicurean octogenarian, who, having outlived 
most of his friends, could tranquilly await his own summons, and 
look back, meanwhile, on a career as happy as it had been useful. 
It may be that his works have not yet met that justice which 
assigns his true place among English writers of fiction, The brief 
survey which follows is designed, if it be possible, to expedite its 
settlement. 
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The curious disregard of plot which characterizes Peacock’s 
novels from first to last is an experiment so hazardous that 
nothing but a constant rattle of life and motion among the interlo- 
cutors or dramatis persone, whose talk masks this defect, could 
avail to compensate it. This makeweight is conspicuous in his 
first novelette, “Headlong Hall,” where -the first chapter introduces . 
us to the Holyhead mail and its four “insides? bound for the same 
destination, the second to the hospitable rendezvous where master 
and servant jostle each other ih the hurry-scurry of preparations, 

- and the catalogue of packages from London, Liverpool, Chester, 
&c., &e., is a touch of composition veritably Aristophanic. When’ 
the author has furnished Squire Headlong with guests, the scenes 
shift themselves.- In the foreground Mr. Foster (paos: rypeiv), 
the perfectibilist, and Mr. Escot (è cxordv), the deteriorationist; 
take sides so opposite on the subject of human life:and its develop- 
ment, that it needs Mr. Jenkison (dw èé isdv), the 'statu-quoite, 
to balance them with the dictum of the Chameleon, “You all 
are right and all are wrong;”* while Dr. Gaster, the impersonation 

` of rectorial high-feeding, and the advocate of high-living; sums uy 
with a reduction of the whole matter to -stomach-service, “a! 
animals having been created solely and exclusively for the use of 
man.” To such a man the heterodoxy-of his chance-companions 
was simply astonishing. Mr. Escot’s in particular,-who- regarded- 
the exchange by civilized man of roots for cooked food, and his 
consequent diminution of stature, “as the correct interpretation of 
the fable of Prometheus, which is a symbolical portraiture of that 
disastrous epoch when man'first applied fire to culinary purposes, 
and thereby surrendered his liver to the vulture of disease.” (P.71.) 
Luckily there is a counter-check to such depressing philosophy in 
the cheery views of our liost of Headlong Hall; Harry Headlong, 
Esq., a scholarly sportsman, who, while “fond of -hunting, shoot- 
ing, racing, drinking, and all such innocent-amusements,” is fond, 
too, of literary society, chucks to be a, philosopher and man of 
taste, and recognizes a vocation for being arbiter questionum no 
less than bibendi. To this end, in our tale, we find that he 
has gathered around him, beside the four “insides” above men- 
tioned, savans of all kinds, from Mr. Milestone, the fashionable 
landscapé gardener, who burns to be entrusted: with-the trimming ' 
and polishing of the rocks of Llanberis, to Mr. Cranium, the phre- 
nologist, whose science enables him to discern in man an union of 
the different inferior animals in greater or less proportions, and 
somewhat reminds us of Simonides of Amorgos onthe resemblances 
of women, whilst he traces likenesses betwixt the skulls-of a tùrn- 
spit and a courtly poet, and notes the same development- of con- 


* This often quoted line comes from one of the fables of Jamas Merrick, a minor 
poet and diving, who lived circa 1720 A.D, 
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structiveness in the crania of Sir Christopher Wren and the 
beaver. Minor charactérs are Gall and Treacle, reviewers, “who 
occasionally indulged in the composition of bad poetry,” and 
Nightshade and MacLaurel, poets, “ who occasionally indulged in 
the composition of bad criticism.” The names of Mr. Chromatic 
and Sir Patrick O’Prism tell their trades. An all-rounder in attain- 
ments—such an one as Peacock loved to ridicule—one Mr. Pan- 
scope, “the chemical, botanical, geological, astronomical, meta- 
physical, meteorological, anatomical, physiological, galvanistical, 
musical, pictorial, bibliographical, critical philosopher, who had 
run through the circle of the sciences, and understood them all 
equally well,” may be presumed to stand more or less for the 
author's pet aversion, Lord Brougham. Though, as we have said, 
the absence of plot is conspicuous, it is striking how the weakness 
or hobby of this or that guest suggests a scene, a conversation, an 
excitement, each in good time and happy sequence, though with- 
out the faintest study of the unities. In the pleasure-grounds 
O’Prism and Mr. Gall air their gleanings from “Price on the 
Picturesque,” to test the independent genius of Mr. Milestone, who 
scores one against the reviewer, when he claims that “unexpected- 
ness” should be one of three distinct characteristics of the laying 
out of grounds, by inquirmg “by what name this character is to 
be distinguished, when a person walks round grounds for the 
second time.” In another conversation there is smart quizzing of 
the crotchets of “Knight on Taste,” embodied in Milestone’s plans 
for the improvement of Lord Littlebrain’s park ; but the climax of 
Headlong Hall experiments in the picturesque is when the squire, 
yielding to the landscape gardeners proposal to blow up a tower- 
tipt and ivy-clad promontory, and allowing, as was his wont, no 
interval betwixt conception and execution, explodes not only the 
tower, but Mr. Cranium too, into mid-air, whence he gravitates, 
first of all into an ivy-bush, and eventually into the lake below. 
That no disastrous consequences: ensue is due to the squires 
having recourse to copious draughts of Madeira—which, with other 
like specifics, was never absent from Squire Headlong on his 
rounds—to correct and qualify the water swallowed; and his recur- 
rence to the same specific against cold and wet when Cranium 
was seated next him after dinner. 

At these dinners the squire is perfectly alive to other and more 
refined duties of a host, so that, while conversation never flags, its 
material is judiciously varied to prevent a suspicion of tedium. 
When Escot’s weeping philosophy fastens on the sordid self-love, 
and “parteecular feelings of the moral and poleetical fetness o 
things,” of Mr. MacLaurel, the Scotch reviewer, and beguiles him 
into enunciating his three reasons for taking the part of the people, 
“always within the pale of the law,” Mr. Cranium is drawn out to 
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refer his definition of self-love to a question of skull-organization ; 
but anon the squire skips from memento mori to a bumper of Bur- 
gundy, and coaxes out of Mr. Chromatic the capital song, “In his 
last bin Sir Peter lies,” one of those pleasant lyrics which are the 
very salt of these novelettes. Anon, Mr.Punscopeimproves the occa- 
sion with a display of encyclopedic authority for and against 
“human deterioration,” and so provokes, and is provoked by, Mr. 
Escot, that a glee and an adjournment to the drawing-room have 
to be interposed. A new diversion arises in the next scene, in the 
method of revenge on Escot which suggests itself to Mr. Panscope, 
namely, to cut him out with. Miss Cephalis Cranium, one of the 
charming feminine additions to the Headlong Hall party, of which 
hitherto we have been so ungallant as to be silent. This well-laid 
plot, however, utterly collapses on the grand occasion of the Head- 
long Christmas ball, an event which, like the “Greek Olympiads 
and the Roman consulates,” served as the main pillar of memory 
to “all the beauty and fashion of Carnarvon, Meirionydd, and 
Anglesea” as years went round; and from which, no doubt, as 
from fhe balls formerly held in the triennial festival week of the 
three choirs, not a few country belles dated their coming out 

On this anniversary, in the year of grace of which Peacock’s 
novelette depicts'the close, the proceedings commenced with a 
somewhat abnormal preface to a ball—to wit, a lecture on phreno- 
logy. It is, however, fair to add that, of the quartet of marriages 
which were the issue and result of it, one, at least, was brought 
about through the solemn transfer of the skull of Cadwallader, 
from the enamoured Escot to Mr. Cranium as the price of his 
‘acquiescence in his union with the fair Cephalis. The life and fun 
of this part of the story is exquisite. Harry Headlong, the squire, 
realizes to a nicety his descent from the almost pre-historic founder 
of his race, “who was originally preserved in the Deluge, on the 
top of Snowdon, and called ‘Rhayader, or ‘Waterfall,’ to signify 
his having accompanied the water in its descent.” 


“Tn later days, when commercial bagmen began to scour the country, 
the ambiguity of the sound induced his descendants to drop the suspicious 
denomination of Riders, and change the name into English, when, not 
being well pleased with the sound of the thing, they substituted that of the 
quality, and accordingly adopted the name Headlong, the appropriate epithet 
of Waterfall.” (P. 2.) 


With the impetuosity of his name and keel nature, this 
worthy no sooner sees that he ought to marry, than he signalizes 
his anniversary by popping at once to Tenorina, one of, the 
daughters of Mr. Chromatic, and persuading Sir Patrick O’Prisni 
to propose to Graziosa, the other, by way of company. Foster has- 
already made his suit acceptable to the squire’s pretty niece, 
- Caprioletta. Escot, as we have said, finds help from the matri- 
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monially-minded host in getting round the obdurate Cranium, and 
anon, as the upshot of the ball, eight are made four with a celerity 
and smoothness, almost too perfect for vraisemblance, and matches 
come as fast, in this finale of “Headlong Hall,” as “ dispatches,” 
in the last act of “Hamlet.” The:story would have ended more 
artistically at the close of the ball and supper, and when the 
matches recorded were fresh in the minds of the female portion of 
the readers, and the splendid ap-Headlong chorus in the ears of the 
male. Of this chorus we must quote a single snatch— 


“Hail to the Headlong! the Headlong ap-Headlong ! i 
All hail to the Headlong } the Hendlong ap-Headlong! 
The Headlong ap-Headling, 
Ap-Breakneck ap-Headlong, 
Ap-Cataract, ap-Pistyll, ap-Raiader, ap-Headlong,” (P. 66.) 


But to return to a criticism just opened. We think a more plot- 
veverencing author would have ended with the making of the 
aatches, and the departure of the guests. Peacock appends a 
hapter anent the wedding-day, nottointroduce favours and orange- 
‘ossoms, but a philosophic discourse between the advocates of per- 
ectibility and deterioration, as unseasonable as Hookham Frere’s 
reading “Monks and Giants” to Murray on his wedding-day. He 
might, no doubt, plead Homer and other ancients for not seeming 
to know where to stop. Howbeit, the paragraph we quote is 
the real and effective wind-up of the tale (if such it can be called) 
of “ Headlong Hall :’— 


“ In the meanwhile a great confusion had arisen at the outer doors, the 
departure of the ball visitors being impeded by a circumstance which the 
experience of ages has discovered no means to obviate. The grooms, 
coachmen, postillions, were all drunk. It was proposed that the gentlemen 
should officiate in their places; but the gentlemen were almost all in the 
same condition. This was a fearful dilemma; but a very diligent investi- 
gation brought to light a few servants and a few gentlemen not above 
half-seas-over, and by an equitable distribution of these rarities, the greater 
part of the guests were enabled to set forward, with very nearly an even 
chance of not having their necks broken before they reached home.” (P. 73.) 


A personal acquaintance with the scenery of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth enables us to bear testimony to the truthfulness of Mr. 
Peacock’s description of the Tremadoc and Traethmaur Embank- 
ment, and of Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit, near Festiniog, as well as some 
bits of Llanberis, introduced into this story. But the tales of 
Cambrian grandsires do not easily fade from the memory of a 
borderer; and assuredly, unless the Cambrians were like the Cre- 
tans, which our semi-nationality prompts us to deny, this finale of 
a Welsh social gathering of sixty years ago may very well have 
been drawn from the life. 

“Nightmare Abbey,” which we take next on account of its 
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fitness to. group with Peacock’s shorter tales, although in order of 
publication “ Melincourt” preceded it, and came next to “ Head- 
long Hall,” has a savour of the funereal rather than the matrimonial, 
and yet contains such comic situations that we wonder no literary 
manager has ever turned his hand to dramatizing it. Its literary: 
interest is further enhanced by the authors admission that the 
character of Scythrop Glowry is a caricature of his friend Shelley 


_and that Shelley knew it, and enjoyed the joke. Besides Shelley, 


it introduces the reader to the transcendental Coleridge, under the 
name of Flosky (pios cxdas*), to Southey as Mr. Sackbut, and to 
Lord Byron as Mr. Cypress, and so suggests to ‘all readers the: 
feeling of surprise expressed by Lord Houghton that more atten- 
tion has not been paid by Shelley’s biographers to this sketch by a 
contemporary. These characters, indeed, are subordinate, that of 
Flosky filling most space with Coleridgian mysticism, metaphysics, 
distinctions, refinements, and self-assertion, reproduced according 
to the light thrown on them through Peacock’s glasses. While 
Southey or Sackbut comes in for little more than casual skits on 
“popular review” and pensioned editors, Flosky is described “a 
living in the midst of that visionary world in which nothing is bu 


' what is not”—as having undertaken solemnly and seven hundred 


times to “elucidate: the distinction between fancy and imagina- 
tion,” and as remarking & propos of the newest new book forwarded 
express from London to Lincolnshire, that “this rage for novelty is 
the bane of literature. ‘Except my works and those of my particular 
friends, nothing is good that is not as old as Jeremy Taylor; and 
entre nous, the best part of my’friends’ books were either written or 
suggested by myself.” If this is overstrained and severe, it is im- 
possible to deny'that there is little caricature or exaggeration in 
the words put into the mouth of Mr. Cypress: “Sir, I have quar- 
relled with'my wife, aid a man who has quarrelled with his wife is 
absolved from his duty to his country; I have written an ode to 
tell the people as much, and they may take it as they list.” There 
could hardly be a succincter sketch of the Byronic attitude. These 
literati are some of the guests with whom, more suo, Mr. Peacock 
has made Christopher Glowry, Esq., furnish Nightmare Abbey 


for the space of time during which the action of the tale proceeds. 


*+Among the misprints which should have been corrected, of which wo have ‘noted 
several, one is “ gira xos, @ lover or spectator of shadows.” (Pref. p. xxxvi.) A lady is 
not expected to be'e Greek scholar, but the supervising editor should have overwritten, 
prAdonios, “ fond of shade,” a palpable allusion to the poet’s mysticism. The idea of a 
spectator has nothing to do with the Greek word. which occurs in Theophrastus and 
Oppian. A greater mistake, and something more than misprint, is foynd in p. xiv., and ' 
repeated in p. xxxiii of the preface, where Shelley is said to have resided some time with 
his first wife at Nantgwilt, in North Wales. Nantgwilt is near Rhayader, in Radnorshire, 
South Wales, and hard by Owm Elan, which was once the property of Mr. Grove, whose 
namo is connected with the life of Shelley. Lord Houghton and Miss Nicolls both fall 
into this mistake; though in vol. iii. (Shelley Memoirs) Peacock, who visited Nantgwilt, 
exhibits a better idea of Welsh topography. ` 
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As his son Scythrop is of the essence of the story, he is entitled 
to be viewed as in it and of it. The Glowrys owned an old pro- 
perty in Lincolnshire, on a strip of land between the sea and the 
fens, and the sole hope of it in the coming age was Scythrop, who 
got his Christian name from a maternal ancestor, whose exit from 
life had been “eulogized by a coroner’s jury under the compre- 
hensive phrase of felo de se.” The elder Glowry made a punchbowl 
of this worthy’s skull, in appreciation of his act, and we find the 
younger turning this relic to a novel purpose, when, by presenting 
himself to his durus pater, with a view to extorting his consent to 
a union with his gay cousin Marionetta O’Carrol, skull in hand, 
and threatening to drain its contents, he obtains his consent to 
the prolongation of their intimacy. The skull was filled with no 
deadlier brewage than Madeira, which Scythrop drank on his 
way back to Marionetta. It would be wrong to assume from this 
lively little ruse that Scythrop was unlike his name and race in 
ipoint of moodiness and solemnity; so little was this the case, that 
e find the fair Celinda Toobad, the daughter of old Glowry’s 
orn ally, Mr. Toobad, the Millenarian Manichean, and an heiress 
in her own right, has given her sire the slip on returning from 
Germany to England rather than endure a ‘marriage with a 
husband looked out for her from such “a serious family.” So 
matters stood at the first glimpse of Nightmare Abbey, where 
Master Scythrop, having gained his sire’s toleration of his love for 
his cousin, falls strangely short of what a lover should be, and by 
his rudeness and indifference to the lively Marionetta provokes 
her to smart sallies of wit, and to such songs as “ Why are thy 
looks so blank, grey friar?” Anon a Mr. Asterias, an ichthyologist 
visitor, has a vision of a mermaid, the quest and hobby of his life, 
hard by the Abbey, and whilst the general company discuss mer- 
maids, tritons, and odd fish, with an amount of research and quaint- 
ness quite in Mr. Peacock’s vein, and the naturalist goes hotter 
than ever about his guest, Marionetta gradually becomes aware of 
her lover's increased preoccupation and mystery, and jealous of 
his more frequent retreats to his solitary tower. In the midst of a 
tiff between the lovers, which Mr. Glowry interrupts, it occurs to 
him to heal matters by fixing the day for the marriage, which 
Scythrop objects to as “too precipitate.” There is mystery about 
that tower, and it soon transpires that this mystery takes a female 
shape, not unconnected with Mr. Asterias’s mermaid. As Mr. 

Peacock amusingly quotes— l 

“I guess twas frightful there to sos 
A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful excecdingly :” 
a quotation which he yet more waggishly annotates, “for if it be 
terrible for one young lady to find another under a tree at mid- 
352 
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night, it must a fortiori be much more terrible to a young: gentle- 
man to find a young lady in his study at that hour.” (I. 350.) 
She wants shelter, and would like to be called Stella, scorns, the 
. Slavery of her sex, and holds that “they.only are subject to blind 
authority who have no reliance on their own strength.” Of course 
Scythrop is nothing loath to offer’ her an asylum. He has con- 
structed in his tower a secret entrance to a private suite of apart- 
ments in the main building, which he defies any creature living to 
detect. “If,” he says, “you would like to remain there a day: or 
two till I can find you a more suitable concealment, you: may rely , 
on the honour of a transcendental eleutherarch.” The unknown 
accepts the pledge and the sanctuary, talks and reads Schiller and 
Goethe with the enamoured Scythrop, and this worthy soon dis- 
covers that “his soul has a greater capacity for love than the image ` 
of Marionetta had filled. The form of Stella took possession of 
every vacant corner of the cavity, and by degrees displaced that 
of Marionetta from many of the outworks of the citadel, though 
the latter still held possession of the keep.” But as the new 
charmer is extremely jealous, Scythrop has a delicate game ti 
play; is “mum” as to a rival, and not a little puzzled how to 
square and retain the tenure of his esoterical and his exoterical 
love. “The old proverb about two strings in a bow gave him 
some gleams of comfort, but that concerning two stools ‘occurred 
to him more frequently, and covered his head with a cold perspi- 
ration.” The closetings which result from this double game do 
not diminish the normal mystery which enshrouds the Abbey, and 
the entrance of a ghost, most conveniently for a dissertation on 
the subject by Mr. Flosky, assists*in putting Glowry père on the 
qui vive. The ghost scene is excellent, and forms the subject of 
the frontispiece to the “Standard Novels” edition of this tale. ‘But 
still more racy is the practical denouement of the tale, where Mr. 
Glowry, having detected voices (male and female) in Scythrop’s 
den, insists on an entrance,- unearths the hidden Stella, whom he 
reduces to tears by mention of Scythrop’s marriage with Mario- 
netta, and finally brings in upon the discovered occupants of the 
- tower the sire of the young lady, Mr. Toobad, and the other string 
of the.young gentleman’s bow, Marionetta. 


“< Celinda! exclaimed Mr. Toobad. 

“t Papa! said the young lady, disconsolately. 

es The devil is come among you; said Mr. Toobad; ‘how came my 
daughter here?’ 

«c Your daughter!’ exclaimed Mr. Glowry. 

tee Your daughter!’ exclaimed Scythrop and Mr. and Mrs. Hilary. 

«t Yes,’ said Mr. Toobad, ‘my daughter Celinda? . 

« Marionetta opened her eyes and fixed them on Celinda. Celinda in 
return fixed hers on Marionetta. They were at remote points of the apart- 
ment. Scythrop was equidistant from both of them, central and motionless, 
like Mahomet’s coffin. 
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«c Mr. Glowry,’ said Mr. Toobad, ‘ can you tell me by what means my 
daughter came here?’ 

«c IT know no more,’ said Mr. Glowry, ‘than the Great Mogul. j : 

“¢ Mr. Scythrop,’ said Mr. Toobad, ‘ how came my daughter here?” 

“< J did not know, sir, that the lady was your daughter.’ 

«c But how came she here? ` 

“ ¢ By spontaneous locomotion,’ said Scythrop, sullenly. 

“¢Celinda, what does all this mean?’ said Mr. Toobad. 

“I really do not know, sir.’ 

“<< This is most unaccountable. When I told you in London that I had 
chosen a husband for you, you thought proper to run away from him, and 
now, to all appearance, you have run away to him? 

«i How, sir, was that your choice? 

ae Precisely; and if he is yours too, we shall both be of a mind for the 
first time in our lives.’ 

“He is not my choice, sir. This lady has a prior claim. I renounce 
hin.’ 

«c And I renounce him,’ said Marionetta. 

“Seythrop knew not what to do. He could not attempt to conciliate 
the one without irreparably offending the other, and he was so fond of 
both that the idea of depriving himself for ever of the society of either 
was intolerable to him; he therefore retreated into his stronghold 

ystery, maintained an impenetrable silence, and contented bimself with 
stealing occasionally a deprecatory glance at each of the objects of his 

dolatry.” —(371.) 


It is needless to state which of the two adages above cited 
proved true in the case of Scythrop, who, though he awaited the 
final resolve of both the ladies with a pint of port and a pistol in 
front of him, eventually prefers, on finding that he is not to be 
happy with either, that he will rather be miserable with neither 
than approve his gloomy remark to his father—* The world is a 
stage, and my direction is exit.” What strikes us most, after 
enjoying “Nightmare Abbey,” is the fact, which his own letters and 
the biographical notice of Peacock corroborate, that Shelley knew 
and approved the portrait of himself which is drawn in Scythrop. 
In the year 1814, on the 24th of March, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
married a second time (he had wedded her first in 1811 in Scotland) 
Harriet Westbrook; and on the 28th of July in the same year, he 
left England for Switzerland with Mary Godwin, deserting for her 
sake his lawful wife, then pregnant with her second child. This 
much-wronged woman died in 1816. She drowned herself in the 
Serpentine. Shelley had transferred his love to another, in whom 
he discovered “the intellectual qualities which constituted his 
ideality of the partner of his life,” and took occasion, on this 
suicide, to legalize speedily the tie which he had. contracted with 
Mary Godwin. It was while these two were at Livorno, in 1819, 
reading together, living for each other, thinking and speaking each 
others thoughts, that Shelley writes to Peacock to say that he is 
delighted with “Nightmare Abbey;” that Scythrop is a character, 
admirably conceived and executed ; that the catastrophe is excel- 
lent. Is it possible that he can have overlooked the satire, or 


` 
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` failed to comprehend at whom the shaft of it was directed? This 


appears one of the most curious phenomena of an over-quiet con- 
science conceivable; and it is with scant patience that-one reads 
the following sentence in the letter referred to, which shows how 
comfortable the writers mind was in’ contemplating that which to. 
ordinary people would have acted as a painful reminder :——“ I 
suppose the moral is contained in what Falstaff says— For God’s: 
sake talk like'a man of this world:’ and yet, looking deeperinto it, 

is not the misdirected enthusiasm of Scythrop what J. C. calls. 
the salt of the earth?” (Vol. iii. , p- 461.) But those who examine 
‘the instances of “ideas with the force of sensation,” or “ imagina- 
tiveness pr edominating over reality,” which Peacock connects with 
Shelley in vol. iii, 389-93 and 424, will learn that in his case the 
ordinary grooves of truth, conduct, and conscience must be 


_ ignored. Apart from the question of the portraits and caricatures: 


it contains, however, “ Nightmare Abbey” is a ‘capital comedy in f 
everything but form. ‘ 
So, too, had it a little more of a plot, is “ Crotchet Castle,” the 
scene of which is a castellated suburban and juxta-Thamesian 
villa; the subject speculation, assured and unassured, with the in- 
fluence it exercises over love and match-making, and the dramatis\ 
‘persone an old capitalist who has realized, and his hopeful son, “a 
junior partner in the eminent loan-jobbing firm of Catchflat and. 
Company,” with such additions to their home-circle as matrimonial 
schemés for the son and daughter, and an ambition on the part 
of old Crotchet for the credit of a Mæcenas, would draw together. 
In this tale the heroines are Susannah Touchandgo, the daughter 
of a bankrupt .stockbroker, whom young Crotchet has deserted, 
and who turns up as governess 'to the children of some humble 
folk in the wilds of Merionethshire, and Lady Clarinda, the 
daughter of Lord Foolincourt, to whom the young speculator has 
transferred his attentions, and whose money she needs, though her 
fancy is ever roaming back to Captain Fitz-Chrome, a gallant . 
sketcher, with more manners and wit than money. This Lady 
Clarinda is made in chap. v. to sketch the guests at the Crotchet 
dinner table for the edification of her military admirer, and very 
sparkling and epigrammatic are her descriptions. Of young 
Crotchet, she says, that as to his face, he looks as if he had tumbled 
headlong into a volcano, and been thrown up again among the 
cinders; and of Mr. Trilo, the dilettante composer, “that “his name 
was O'Tril, but he had taken the O from the beginning and put it 
on to the end.” A great bond of union between the various. guests 
is the genial Dr. Folliott, a chaplain of a higher stamp than Dr. 
Gaster, of “Headlong Hall,” or Mr. Larinx in “Nightmare Abbey.” ~ 
“ The doctor is said to be an excellent scholar and is fonder of books 
than the majority of his cloth; he is very fond also of the goodi 


e 
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things of this world. He is‘of an admirable disposition, and says 
rude things in a pleasant half-earnest way that nobody can take 
offence with.” Of course, there are reviewers in the company— 
Edinburgh veviewers—anent whom our author raises a laugh 
when to Mr. MacQuedy averring that “only those intellectual 
noses point due north which point to the Modern Athens,” he 
makes Dr. Folliott reply, “ Where all native noses point south- 
ward.” “Eh, sir,” rejoins Mr. MacQuedy, “northward for wisdom, 
and southward for profit? It is in this tale, later on, that the host 
tells Dr. Folliott, “As you predicted, your friend, the learned’ 
friend, is in office; he has also a title. He is how Sir Guy de 
Vaue.” Dr. Folliott: “Thank heaven for that. He is disarmed 

" from further mischief. It is something, at any rate, to have that 
hollow and wind-shaken reed rooted up for ever from the field of 
public delusion.” How can Lord Brougham have stomached this 
saying “rude things in a pleasant half-earnest way?” In p. 257 
of vol. iii the “Fate of a Broom” is so severe, that we quote it 
ag our sole sample of the author's poetic satire :— 


j “Lo! in corruption’s lumber-room 

} The remnants of a wondrous bioom, 

t That walking, talking, oft was seen 
Making stout promises to sweep clean; 
But evermore, at overy push, 
Proved but a stump without a brush. 
Upon its handle top, a sconce 
Like Brahma’s looked four ways at once: 
Pouring on king, lord, church, and rabble, 
Long floods of favour-currying gabble ; 
From fourfold mouthpiece always spinning 
Projects of plausible beginning, 
Whereof said sconce did ne’er intend 
That any ono should have an ond ; 
Yet still by shifts and quaint inventions 
Got credit for its good intentions, 
Adding no trifle to the store 
Wherewith the devil paves his floor. 
Found out at last, worn bare and serubbish, 
And thrown aside with other rubbish, 
We'll e’en hand o'er tho enchanted stick 
As a choice present to Old Nick, 
To sweep bevond the Stygian lake, 
The pavement it has helped to make,” 

(IIL 257. A.D. 1831.) 


To return to Crotchet Castle; its guests amuse themselves, as is 
the manner of all Peacock’s creations—explore a Roman camp, 
discuss a sleeping Venus, combine science and charity, and, when 
tired of suburban existence, voyage en masse, and almost more Persico, 
in four cabined pinnaces along the Thames, vid Oxford, to Lech- 
lade; and then, by the connecting canal, they pass from the Thames 
to the Severn, and so from the Severn into the Ellesmere Canal, 
mooring their pinnaces in Llangollen Vale, by the well-known 
aqueduct. At the close of this water excursion, which is 
succeeded by a land sortie, to explore Denbigh and Merio- 


. o 
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Pa 
neth, Captain Fitz-Chrome retréats, and the mediævalist, Mr. > 
Chainmail, who plays no smaąll'part in the chronicle, finds 
him some time afterwards in a Merionethshire village inn, 
nigh to which Chainmail has encountered a bewitching water ` 
nymph, who turns out to be no other than Miss Touchandgo, , 
The picture drawn by our author of this damsel’s modifi- 
cation of the rustic dress of the country, and the coquettish 
additions that steal away the hearts of the’ country swains, and 
the vision he’ vouchsafes of the fair Susannah in her critical 
resting-place on the mossy boll of the gnarled and twisted oak 
overhanging a torrent-pool, where sleep has surprised her, is 
rendered all the more interesting, by the knowledge that “Miss 
Touchandgo” represents an old and never-forgotten love, and is 
painted, as was meet, con amore. Whoso turns to vol. ii., 259, 260, 
will own it is a very pretty picture. We need say no more of 
Crotchet Castle than that, all ends well, and according to poetic. ` 
justice, asin all Peacock’s tales. “Maid Marian” and “The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin,” differ from those we have noticed, in that they 
carry us back to the days of yore, the rule of Richard the Lion- 
heart, and the round table of Arthur. But it is remarkable, as 
connected with this author’s plots (or no plots), that the former of\ 
these, published in 1822, is so freely borrowed from Ivanhoe, 
which appeared just two years before, that taking into account | 
' Peacock’s contempt of Scotchmen generally, we might almost set 
down some parts of “Maid Marian” as a purposed “Ivanhoe 
travestied.” Take, for example, the forest cell, the-sylvan court, 
and the encounter of the doughty forest maid with Richard in 
disguise, which last is much of a repetition of Friar Tuck’s similar . 
_ trial of strength. Of course, in Maid Marian, there is a happy 
combination of acquaintance with the whole series of Robin 
Hood ballads, and familiar knowledge of the history, manners, 


and customs of the period. The interiors of Rubygill Abbey and ° | 


Baron Fitzwalter’s Castle, the quarrelsomeness of the baron, the 
free living of the friars, the tricks of Sir Robert of Montfaucon, 
and their outwittal by Matilda or Marian, the! pretty episode 
of Gamwell Feast and the Gamwell Queen of the May, are so 
many happy insertions in a familiar weft; but the substruction is 
all the’ Robin Hood legend, with Allen-a-Dale, the Bishop of 
Nottingham, the Sheriff and the old Knight, and Will Scarlet, 
Little John, Friar Tuck, vice William Gamwell, the quondam foot- 
page from Gamwell Hall, and the disgraced Brother Michael of 
Rubygill. The story is rich in caustic sayings, e.g. where it is 
said that Prince John’s calling a council of barons at Reading, 
induced Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, to disguise himself (“some 
say as an old woman, which in the 12th century, perhaps, might 
have been a disguise for a bishop”), and to make his escape beyond 
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sea; or where the Bishop of Nottingham prefers a glee to an 
anthem (ii. 68) on the plea that “it would be idle to give sack for 
playing me anthems, seeing that I myself do receive sack for 
hearing them sung.” Not a few good sayings drop from the 
mouth of Brother Michael, to say nought of more than one capital 
ballad. Indeed, the ballads of “Maid Marian,” with the life-like 
picture and savour of country and forest life that mark the tale, 
are its notable specialities; though the author’s fondness for 
classical allusions and coinages comes out here, as in his. more 
modern tales,—for example, where he says of Baron Fitzwalter, 
that he had no more of the salt of the spirit than was necessary 
to preserve him from excommunication, confiscation, and philotheo- 
paroptesism, this last being interpreted, “roasting by a slow fire 
for the love of God.” (P. 27.) We are notsure, however, whether 
the best chapter of all is not where Robin and Marian cross a river 
in a ferry-boat, and the former encounters the friar ferryman at 

inglestick to the serious risk of his sconce. It is none other than 
riar Tuck; and the mystéry of a musical voice across the stream, 
rying, “ Over, over,” as they are suppingin the cell at the witching — 
our, gives the friar scope for a tradition and a ballad touching a 
damsel drowned at the estuary. “Maid Marian,” however, has a 
shrewder key to the voice, and creates the paradox of a “blushing 
friar” by a companion ballad, the last verse of which may serve 
as a sample of the ballad wealth stored here and there in “Maid 


Marian :”— 
“ In lonely hut himself he shut, 

The Friar of Rubygill, 

Where the ghostly ar absolved himself 
To follow his own good will, 

‘ And he had no lack of canary sack 

To keep his conscience still. 

And a damsel well knew when at lonely midnight 

It gleamed on the waters, his signal-lamp-light, 

t Over, over,’ she warbled, with musical throat, 

And the friar sprang forth at the magical note, 

And she crossed the dark stream in his trim ferry-boat, 
With the Friar of Rubygill.” 

(Œ. p. 86.) 


But “ The Misfortunes of Elphin ” is perhaps the one tale out of 
the whole number which will be most welcome to most readers. 
Published first in 1829, it has been long out of print, treasured by 
its fortunate possessors, quoted oracularly by those who could 
recollect its wit, humour, and satire, and referred to with a con- 
stant sense of its exceptional raciness. The late reprint will 
justify all this. Peacock has lavished his descriptive powers on 
the scenes and coast where he found his wife, and thrown 
peculiar life into the legend of the invasion of the sea upon the 
lowlands of Gwaelod, still retained in the “ Welsh Proverbs,” the 
“Mabinogion,” and other records. The story is as follows:—Whilst . 
Gwythno Garanhir, King of Caredigion, was harping and singing 
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instead of minding his kingly business, the embankment to keep 
out the sea, of which traces still exist in the Sarn .Badrig or 
Patrick’s Causeway, and which had been provided by the vidon 
of his ancestors, was beginning to-be sapped by the spring-tides; 
and the lord: commissioner appointed to watch the embankment 
for his majesty was drinking the profits of his office, and “leaving 
the duties to his deputies, who left them to their assistants, who 
left them to themselves.” One of the assistant-commissioners, 
however, was singular in having a conscience, and, noticing 
symptoms of neglect in parts of the embankment not within his. 
“own supervision, took counsel with the king’s son and heir, 
Elphin, and both determined to approach Seithenyn, the lord 
high commissioner, and to put him on the alert. They find him 
so far gone in his cups, that the disaster which the bards have 
foretold, and the winds and waves whispered—“ beware of the 
oppression of Gwenhidwy”—comes upon him in mid-carouse. 
The prince manages to save his daughter Angharad, but’ the 
maundering dld drunkard ' pot-valiantly rushes, sword in han 
into the torrent. The embankment collapses, and with it th 
realm of Gwythno, laid desolate by inundation. Gwythno take 
comfort in bardic lamentations, which do not bring his people 
bread; and Elphin, more practically, constructs a salmon weir on 
the Mawddach, and ‘having married Angharad, and taken up with 
„œ half-pastoral, half-fisherman’s life, was the first Briton who 
caught fish on a large scale, and salted them for other purposes 
than home consumption. But fisheries do not always pay; and 
when Elphin’s venture was at a very low ebb, inspired by a dream 
of Angharad, he visits his weir at midnight, and catches, within 
the chamber of the weir, the infant Taliesin in a coracle. Though 
a proverb sprung from this find, which ran, “As rueful as Elphin 
when he found Taliesin,” the child grew to be a bard and sage; 
' and more than this, to such a measure: of sagacity and wisdom 
that, for the rest of Elphin’s carcer, a series of rude knocks and 
buffets from kings like Maelgon Gwyneth, king of the country’ 
about Conway, and Melvas, king of the country round the Towy 
and Castle Dinas Vawr, were lightened by his shrewdness and 
forethought, quickened no doubt by the love of Melanghel, 
Elphin’s daughter. How Taliesin outwits Rhun, the heir of 
Maelgon, and the Welsh counterpart of Sextus Tarquinius; how | 
he traps him, like a fox, by the assistance of Teithryn, the 
assistant-commissioner ; how, in the hope of accomplishing Elphin’s 
release from a prison in Diganwy, he proceeds to Arthur's court at | 
Caerleon, and at Dinas Vawr, by the way, discovers the secret of 
Gwenyvar’s detention there from Seithenyn, who, too drunk to 
drown, had floated to land from the oppression of Gwenhidwy, 
and found a congenial post as chief butler to King Melvas; and 
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how in the end this greatest of Welsh sages and bards brings all 
right for his preserver and educator, and wins his daughter’s hand, 
with King Arthurs sanction of the nuptials, and with Maelgon to 
defray their charges—is it not all written in the second volume 
` of Peacock’s collected works, and can there be better reading for 
a lazy couple of hours? We are certain there cannot; for the - 
tale is brimming with humour and sly satire, and there are, on the 
whole, better things in it, than, perhaps, in any other of the tales 
of Peacock. We cite one sample for the nonce, that which hap- 
pened at the extradition of Queen Gwenyvar, from King Melvas 
to Caerleon :— 


\‘ Seithenyn ” (one of her escort) “assured King Arthur, in the name of 
Melvas, and on the word of a king backed by that of his butler, 
truth being in wine, is good warranty even for a king, that the 
u returned as pure as on the day King Melvas had carried her off. 
None here will doubt that,’ said Gwenvach, the wife of Modred. 
‘Wwenyvar was not pleased with the compliment, and almost before she had 
luted King Arthur, she turned-suddenly round and slapped Gwenvach on 
e face, with a force that brought more crimson into one cheek than 
lushing had ever done into both. This slap is recorded in the ‘ Bardic 
aes} as one of the three fatal slaps of the Island of Britain.” (Pp. 178-9, 
vol. ji. 


But, in point of fact, the “Misfortunes of Elphin” represent a 
mine of good things for quotation, especially the chapters anent 
the drunkenness of Seithenyn and the education of Taliesin. Not 
to mention the high commissioners arithmetic, “ Two or four, all 
is one,” in excuse for seeing double, or his favourite motto, “ Gwin 
o eur”—wine from gold, it is doubtful whether parody or travesty 
ever hit the golden mean between joke and carnest, reason and 
unreason, more neatly than his justification of the status in quo 
and deprecation of meddling with what had served its purpose 
hitherto. When Elphin suggests that the embankment is in a 
state of dangerous decay :— : 


«t Decay,’ said Seithenyn, ‘is one thing, and danger is another. Every- 
thing that is old must decay. That the embankment is old, I am free to 
confess ; that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I will not altogether deny ; 
that it is any the worse for that, I do most sturdily gainsay. It does its 
business well. It works well; it keeps out the water from the land, and 
it lets in the wine upon the high commission of embankment. Cup-bearer, 
fill. Our ancestors were wiser than we: they built it in their wisdom, 
and if we should be so rash as to try to mend it, we should only 


- mar it? 


“c The stone-work,’ said Teithrin,‘*is sapped and ruined; the piles are 
rotten, broken, and dislocated; the floodgates and sluices are leaky an 
creaky.’ ; ' 

«< That is the beauty of it, said Seithenyn, ‘some parts of it are 
rotten, and some parts are sound.’ 

“¢ Tt is well,’ said Elphin, ‘that some parts are sound; it were better | 
that all were so.’ 
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“c So I have heard some people say before,’ said Seithenyn, ‘ perverse 
, people, blind to venerable antiquity—that very unamiable sort of people 
who are in the habit of indulging their reason. But I say, the parts that 
are rotten give elasticity to those that are sound; they give them 
elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. If it were all sound, it would break by its 
own obstinate stiffness; the soundness is checked by the rottenness, and 
~ the stiffness is balanced by the elasticity. There is nothing so dangerous 
as innovation. See the waves in the equinoctial storms, dashing and 
clashing, roaring and pouring, spattering and battering, rattling and 
battling against it. I would not be so presumptuous as to say, I could 
build anything that would stand against them half-an-hour; and here this 
immortal old work, which God forbid the finger of’ modern mason should 
bring into jeopardy, this immortal work has stood for centuries, and will. 
stand for centuries more, if we let it alone. It is well; it works well: 
let well alone. Cupbearer, fill. It was half-rotten when I was born; and 
that is a conclusive reason why it should be three-parts rotten when I 
die’ ” (II. 108.) ‘ 


_ In the same spirit of delicious irony is conceived the apology 
for the Druids, who had a hand in the education of Taliesit 
(p. 181) :— , 

“They lacked,” he humourously concedes, “some of our prisons 
which our philanthropy has provided accommodation for so large a portio: 
of our own people, wherein if they had kept their prisoners alive, the 
could have kept them from returning to their countrymen and being at 
their old tricks again immediately. They would also, perhaps, have 
found, some difficulty in feeding them, from the lack of county rates, by 
which the most sensible and amiable part of our nation, the county 
squires, contrive to coop up and feed at. the public charge all who meddle 
with the wild animals of which they have given themselves the 
monopoly” . . > . “If one of these old Druids could have: slept, 
like the seven sleepers’ of Ephesus, and waked in the 19th century some 
fine morning near Newgate, the exhibition of some half-dozen funipen- 
dulous forgers might have shocked the tender bowels of his humanity as 
much as one of his wicker-baskets of -captives in the flames shocked 
Ceesar; and it would perhaps have been difficult to convince him that 


paper credit was not an idol, and of a more sanguinary character than his 
Andraste.” 


We.have, indeed,.so far infringed upon Seithenyn’s “let well 
alone” policy, as to free ourselves of this last reproach; but it is 
likely enough that Peacock’s use ‘of the ridenti dicere verum 
quod vetat principle, may have helped to expedite this vindica- 
tion of our humanity. Allusion has been made to the lyrics that 
teem in “ The Misfortunes of Elphin,” and we have little more than 
room to say here, that they constitute at the same time the best 
collection we know of translations from and imitations of the Welsh 
bardic poetry, and the best title, along with the songs in “Maid 
Marian” and the other tales, of Peacock to a place among poets. 
This averment might be substantiated by an article on these, and 
these only, but we trust that the first and last verses of the “Song 
of Dinas Vawr,” which we transcribe, will send our readers, 
especially Welsh readers, to the authors entertaining pages, 
which, indeed, ought henceforth to be accessible in every library. 


` 
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“The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter, 
We therefore deemed 1t meeter 
To carry off the latter: 
We made an expedition, 
We met a host and quelled it, 
We forced a strong position 
And killed the men who held it. 


£ Wo brought; away from battle 
(And much their land bemoaned them) 
Two thousand head of cattle 
' And the head of him who owned them, 
Ednyfed, king of Dyfed, 
8 His head was borne before ns; 
His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
i And his overthrow our chorus.” 
(P. 149.) 


The two lengthier tales yet unnoticed are “Melincourt” and 


~...“Gryll Grange.” The former was published as early as 1818, the 


latter first saw light in 1860. But “Melincourt” was republished, 
and came on the reading public almost as a new book in 1856, 


. , with a preface from its author to the effect that, though thirty- 


eight years have passed since its first appearance, and vast 
changes have taken place, “social, mechanical, and political,” 
buses, shams, impostures, still abound in excess, and that, “while 
he progress of intellect is not so obvious as the progress of 
nechanics, the reading public has increased its capacity to swallow 
in a proportion far exceeding that of its digestion.” The heroine 
of “ Melincourt” is Anthelia Melincourt, the heiress of Melincourt 
Castle and ten thousand a-year, an orphan as coy and with as 
many suitors as Penelope. Like Peacock’s heroines, she must be 
won, nolens volens; and so, at the time of the story’s action, a 
fashionable dame from town, and an elderly and allied country 
squire, are located at her modernized “ Eagle’s Nest,” to receive 
the various suitors who may be “coming to woo.” It gives a 
keen sense of the lapse of time since Melincourt first appeared 
to read of one of these, a foutin-hand man, Sir Telegraph 
Paxaret, “proceeding to peel” after a cold day’s drive, and 
“emerging from his four benjamins, like a butterfly from its 
chrysalis.” Not that Sir Telegraph is Peacock’s hero, or Anthelia’s 
hero. These are not identical, the second being a certain Silvan 
Forester, of Redrose Abbey, apparently a philosopher of the Escot 
type, who burrows for days and weeks in an old cemetery, in the 
hope of finding giant skulls to bolster up his theory of deteriora- 
tion, yet withal a kindly philanthropist, who carries out the rules 
of the Anti-saccharine Society himself, but takes care that his 
tenants and cottagers shall be housed and fed, and let live like 
human beings. But our authors hero, the raison d'étre of the 
story, is Sir Oran Haut-ton, a specimen of the natural or original 
man, caught in Angola, trained to civilization bya certain Captain 
Hawltaught, and at his death adopted by Mr. Forester, who has 
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so far finished his education, begun by the worthy sailor, that he 
has purchased him a baronetcy and a seat in Parliament, by way of 
developing it. Of prodigious strength, honest instincts, con- 
siderable sobriety, and. a keen talent for music, Sir Oran only 
needs the gift of speech to justify Forester’s exaltation of him to 
a kingship of the world, and the veneration of a mythologist 
who never accosts him but as Pan, in Orphic hexameters. This 
personified illustration of the lucubrations of Lord Monboddo 
(which, by the way, are quoted with other authorities for every 
attribute our author credits to Sir Oran)—this singular anticipation 
of the Darwinian theory, and of ‘the survival of the fittest—is 
made to act in this story as a sort of: Deus ea, machina, performing 
deeds of chivalry in the rescue of Anthelia, when -placed in 
‘ jeopardy by a mountain torrent, which his giant strength bridges 
by a‘ riven pine’ tree, twice saving the same much-enduring 
heiress from’ the persecutions of Lord Anophel Acthar (terre 
pondus inutile), eldest son of the Marquis of Agaric, and at ddd 
times acting the part of an indefinitely combined British house- 
holder in ,& -row royal at the Borough of Onevote, for which 
has just been elected M.P., and where all the roughs are on on 
side, and he the pars magna (et sola) of the other. In “Melincourt’ 
the reader looks with quickened interest for the ‘appearances of 
the heroine, a sensible and natural sample of cultured woman- ' 
hood, and watches with growing satisfaction the progress of the 
right-minded and not altogether visionary. Forester in her good 
graces, but the cream of the story, and.the art of its author, are 
centred in the doings of Sir Oran, whose imitativeness raises him 
to within an inch-or twp of the human platform, and produces 
situations admirably comic. ` After the rescue: of Anthelia-in the 
torrent scene, the dandy Lord Anophel and the castle party arrive 
at the spot, and, as one miglit guess, this scion of the’ British 
peerage “surveys Sir Oran through: his quizzing glass.” What 
follows? ‘Sir Oran, “making hima polite bow, took his quizzing 
glass from him, and examined him through ‘it in like manner. 
The impulse. of. instinct strikes the young lordling as impudence, 
and the result.of intention: he “flies:into’a furious passion, but 
receiving a gentle hint from Mr. Hippy that the gentleman to 
whom he was talking had just pulled up a pine, he deemed it 
prudent to restrain his anger within due bounds.” Another indi- 
cation of the same imitativeness occurs in the incident of the 
sketcher, amid, the scenery of the lakes, on whom Mr. Forester and 
his friends come suddenly :— 
“He had planted his travelling-chair under the corner of a rock, and 
was’ distinctly occupied in sketching the scene. The process excited Sir 


Oran’s curiosity: he walked up to the tourist, too deeply engaged to 
notice his approach, and peeped over his shoulder. Sir Oran, after’ look- 
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ing at the picture, then at ihe landscape, and then at the picture again, at 
length suddenly expressed his delight in a very loud and very singular 
shout, close to the painter’s ear, which reached from rock to rock. The 
tourist sprang up in violent alarm, and seeing the extraordinary phy- 
siognomy of the personage at -his elbow, drew a sudden conclusion of 
evil intentions, and ran off with great rapidity, leaving all his apparatus 
behind him. Sir Oran sat down in the artist’s seat, took up his drawing 
utensils, placed the unfinished drawing on his knee, and sat in an attitude 
of deep contemplation, as if meditating on the means to be pursued for 
doing the same thing himseli.” (P. 153.) my 


an 


%Those who know the story of the barbers revenge on the 
‘monkey, which was for ever blunting his razors, or even those 
ho choose to devote a spare hour to the monkey-houses at the 
Zoo,” will see nothing forced or incredible in these draughts 
n the simian intellect or instinct. 

2°{n truth Sir Oran is the life and soul of “Melincourt,” though 
an Forester, with his philanthropic schemes, his advocacy of 
all holdings, his anti-saccharine festival, and the chess dance at 
plays a good second tò him, and contributes to diversify, as 
al, the Peacockian gathering at the castle, where the scene is 
aid. It need hardly be said that there are congregated represen-. 
atives of the Edinburgh and the Quartérly, both of them food for 
the authors powder and shot, transcendental poets, and Irish for- 
tune-hunters, and the usual supernumeraries of the drama à la 
Peacock. At the symposia, as usual, there is good talking and 
good singing. A glee; “The Ghosts,” in p. 167, is excellent, and 
a terzetto, “The Lady, the Knight, and the Friar,” as amusing as 
the best of the songs in “Maid Marian.” Nor is Sir Telegraph 
Paxaret a bad addition to the characters, reviving, as he does, the, 
four-in-hand club men of forty years ago, in their equipage, accou- 
trements, and vocabulary. But ever and anon we are obliged to- 
come back upon Sir Oran, the veritable Pan, who is looked for to 
interpose in a difficulty, to right a wrong, or to redress a grievance. 
“The rustic wedding” of thethirty-sixth chapter gets on withouthim, 
as it is a rich word-comedy, in which his silence could have taken 
no part; but not so the interrupted elopement to Gretna Green. 
When a sordid old father and a valetudinarian wooer, of his own 
age and kidney, are roughly parting two desperate lovers in an 
adjoining room, and Mr. Forester and Mr. Fax are boiling with 
indignation, but not yet boiling over, Sir Oran “ rushes with a des- 
perate impulse against the partition, and hurls a great portion of it 
with a desperate crash into the adjoining room.” While all were 
transfixed with the suddenness of this interposition, he follows up 
his action by throwing the assailants one*by one downstairs, and 
does not give up his chivalrous ebullition of sympathy for the per-. 
secuted until the cracking of whips and rattling of wheels an- 
nounce the complete escape of the lovers. “Melincourt ” would have, 
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interested its original readers by its picture of the Borough of 
Onevote, hard by the populous but unrepresented manufacturing 
city of Novote; and the account of the return of two members to 
Parliament, Sir Oran, and Mr. Sarcastic, who “ reduces practice to 
theory,” is well worth perusal. But nous avons changé tout cela, 
perbaps not unhelped by the satire of 1829. It is more note- 
worthy that Peacock’s humorous and satirical advancement of the 
tailed brute of the forest to the level of civilized man—a deduc- 
tion half in jest, half in earnest, from the speculations of Lord 
Monboddo—will not surprise, or appear out of harmony with the 
line of thought’ on this subject adopted by contemporary science ; 
for, as Lord Houghton observes, “the curious importance .of 
the relations of this order of nature to mankind, in its physical 
aspects, would have astonished Lord Monboddo himself.” 

We do not know that any reviewers of the “ Collected Works 
Peacock” have noticed that one of the chief, indeed, we should 
the chief feature, in his latest novel, “Gryll Grange,” is anot 

. humorous anticipation of a modern and contemporary crotch 
It'is amusing to those who keep themselves au courant with th 
schemes and hobbies of wealthy philanthropy, to find Mrs. Craw- 
shay’s plan of “lady-maids,” at Cyfartha Castle, anticipated by Mr. 
Falconer, the bachelor owner of the “Duke’s Folly,” in his seven 
Pleiads—* vestal handmaids to a youthful Numa ”—in so far as 
they play onthe harp, organ, and piano, as well as sing, although 
engaged in domestic service, and as they have their attendant 
nymphs, or, as Dr. Opimian would call them, their Homeric dpwai 
for the drudgery of coarser and ‘harder work. The parellel, indeed, 
is not a little’ curious, though if the new régime dress its hand- 
maidens as gracefully as Mr. Falconer did his, in white dresses 
with purple borders, the complaint that people cannot keep their 
servants is likely to increase with the increase of “Harry Hedge- 
rows.” Independently of this social anomaly,which has since stepped 
out of theory into practice, “Gryll Grange” commends itself to the 
readers of Peacock as the richest and ripest of his pleasant tales. 
With sufficient plot to hold itself together, the story fluctuates 
between the gay and cultured company at the Grange, where 
Squire Gryll and his brilliant niece talk cookery, classics, Italian 

- poets, politics, social questions, with the Rev. Dr. Opimian, the’ 
most scholarly and genial of Peacock’s scholarly parsons, and the 

. hermitage of the singular recluse, who has hit upon the most 
esthetic and tolerable mode of seclusion in a three-storied tower, 
classically fitted up, and cheered by the music and ministrations of 
seven sister houris. We cannot think the tale has so soon faded 
from the minds and memories of modern readers as to necessitate 
recapitulation ; and it must suffice to notice one or two distinct 
features in it, which tend to prove the authors wit and wisdom, 
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and satire, to have been at their freshest, and his scholarship in its 
highest development, within six years of his late call to rest. The 
conversations in “Gryll Grange,” range over the latest changes in 
our social field. Our “art of choosing the most unfit man by 
competitive examination;” the cramming and forcing which pre- 
pare young men for that ordeal, “with the same result as Her- 
mogenes who, after astonishing the world with his attainments at 
seventeen, came to a sudden end at the age of twenty-five, and spent 
the restof his long life in hopelessimbecility;” the absurdities of spirit- 
ualism and spirit-rapping; the latest development of the “art of 
dining ;” the newest congress of the Pantopragmatic Society, with 
its departments and sections, and Lord Facingbothways for its pre- 
sident—these and such like new improvements are ‘the farrago of 
Peacock’s last libellus, which overflows with classical learning and 
reading, redeemed from the suspicion of pedantry by the rare fun 
h he contrives to get out of it. Thus, if we were to content 
selves with telling the reader that, on his walk home to the 
arage and Mrs. Opimian from Falconer’s Tower, with the 
ought of his caged nightingales running in his mind, the doctor 
ollowed up his reflection that these pretty waiting-maids “had 
othing on their heads but their own hair, very gracefully ar- 
ranged,” by references to Petronius, Apuleius, ‘and the Greek 
dramatists, the result might be a determination to cut the “ soli- 
loquy on hair,” and to take the doctor’s erudition on faith, But 
nothing but the page of Peacock itself can give an idea of the 
drollery of his combination of “twenty curious scraps of learning ” 
on this topic into a consistent theory, or realize his judicial weigh- 
ing of the knotty question whether the vestals were permanently 
bald as funguses, and whether the reason why Orestes, in the 
Huripidean “Electra,” receives back his sister from the young farmer 
to whom Ægisthus has given her in marriage in every respect the 
same as she came to him, was not that she came to him bald, and 
with her head shaved, “ostensibly a symbol of grief, but not the 
less a most efficient ally of the aforesaid magnanimity.” “ Helen,” - 
adds our humouristic critic, “knew better than to shave her head 
in a case where custom required it; and Euripides makes Electra 
reproach Helen for thus preserving her beauty (Orest. 128), which 
further illustrates his purpose in shaving the head of Electra where 
custom did not require it.” Elsewhere in this pleasant tale, we 
have the worthy doctor analyzing Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” and 
demurring to Tennyson’s Cleopatra, in terms which show how 
alive the octogenarian writer, of whose criticisms he is the mouth- 
piece, was to the later poetry of his own extended epoch. Cleo- 
patra, he argues, had too much pure Greek blood in her to be 
likely to be “a queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes ;” 
and the fundamental inaccuracy of “Excelsior” is an offence to the 
VOL, XXV. 3F 
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old man, whose classics have been meat and drink to him from his 
youth up. ` 


“A young man,” he says, “ goes up a mountain, and as he goes higher 
and higher, he repeats, ‘ Excelsior; but excelsor is only taller in the 
comparison. of things on.a common basis, not higher, as a detached object 
in the air. Jack’s beanstalk was excelsior the higher it grew; but Jack 
_ himself ao no more celsus at the top than he had been at the bottom.” 
(II. 408 


To turn from these casual bits of criticism, and the floating 
scholarship which underlies them, to the speciality of “Gryll 
Grafge”—its introduction of a modern Aristophanic comedy, 
“ Aristophanes in London,” with its chorus of clouds, with Gryllus 
and Circe, and successive tableaux of spirit-rappers, table-turners, 
competitive examinations, steamers, railway trains, and gas 
explosions, in a quasi-vocal “diorama”—-we may venture to 
doubt whether any of our nineteenth century writers begi 
Peacock, would have been equal to the task of bringing suc. 
experiment to so successful an issue. We are aware of 
Courthope’s clever “ Parliament of the Birds,” but on the contr 
part arise many neoclassical failures. Here, however, isa blendin! 
' of ancient and modern in wonderfully-measured proportion, th 
fruit a wit keenly alive to the modern follies and foibles flitting 
before him, and yet ever so familiar with the graceful figures and 
fancies of antiquity, that it found a pleasure, not a task, in har- 
monizing and combining the twain. No'doubt the success of such 
experiments is assisted by the relief of frequent returns to the 
interests of modern life, such as the pretty and graceful courtship 
of Alice Niphet and Lord Curryfin, the breaching of hermit 
Falconer’s outworks by the interesting Morgana Gryll, the wooing 
of Dorothy and her six sisters by Harry Hedgerow and his 
bucolic allies—above all, by the songs which are continually intro- 
duced as salt to the repast, of which one of the prettiest and 
_most touching is the ballad of “Love and Age.” This, unfor- 
tunately, is too long to quote, though: it will amply requite a 
reference to vol. ii., pp. 369-60, and, better than a large portion of 
the contents of vol. ii., accredit Thomas Love Peacocks preten- 
sions to have something of the poet in him. We have expressed 
an opinion of his early poetry, the best bits of which are transla- ` 
tions of Greek choruses, evidently found amongst his papers, and 
probably never designed for publication. The “ Paper-money 
Lyrics” may have been smart at the time of their issue: their 
personalities fall flat on ears that have not contemporary events 
and disasters to sharpen them; and perhaps Peacock’s impression 
on his own age was made less by these than by his prose allusions 
to the same monetary transactions and troubles in the pages of 
‘“Melincourt.” Certainly it is pleasanter to thread the meanderings 
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of the Thames in the prose excursion of “Crotchet Castle,” which 
might have given a hint for Black’s “Story of a Phaeton,” than 
to unwind the meshes of the “ Genius of the Thames,” an over- 
elaborated classical, historical, topographical, and ambitious Pin- 

„Maric poem on the subject of the national river. Those who 
A wavel past Cirencester Junction by the Great Western Railway, 
go vill do well to tum aside and visit Kemble Church and its con- 
arges, by way of ascertaining how much of stanza vii. in the 
Jo Tecond part (ili. 83) is the product of youthful and poetic fancy. 
lerro There is more merit in “Rhododaphne,” a classical poem published 
y Hookham in 1818, and involving a spirited tale of the conflict 
between heavenly and earthly, impure and holy, natural and 
supernatural, love, told in Pindaric measures, and teeming. with 
classic allusions and imitations. Yet even here a comparison forces 
jtself on the reader of “Crotchet Castle” between the romantic 
ment of the Uranian and the Pandemian Venus in this poem, 
the comic and satiric dialogue between the Rev. Dr. Folliott and 
| Crotchet, about nude and undraped Venuses in’ that novelette; 
l few will deny that the latter is a far better and livelier pastime 
n the other. “Sir Hornbook,” and “ The Round Table” are 
tious baits for the ears of the authors grandchildren, otherwise 
‘ly to be deaf to English grammar and history. In short, there 
imply nothing in the poetry republished in vol. ii. that is so 
culated to extend Peacock’s undoubted gift of pleasant prose to 
le region of poetry, as the songs, redolent. of mirth, wit, gaiety, 
nd pathos, which are spread ‘equably over the pages of those 
ovelettes, that are his best title to fame and remembrance. Not 
«o recur to his “ Memoirs of Shelley,” which concern rather Shelley’s 
admirers and biographers, a few last words may be devoted to a 
reiteration of Peacock’s claim to a distinct and distinguished place 
among English writers in the department of “ belles lettres.” One 
would like to say “of fiction,” but it is a haunting thought that a 
fiction involves a plot ; and for plots and plot-work Peacock has a 
glorious contempt. We may learn, indeed, what was Peacock’s 
métier, by what means he disguises or compensates this lack—by 
a constant flow of conversation and dialogues replete with the 
- rarest and raciest jets of humour, ancient and modern. He is 
less a novelist than a humourist, and his interlocutors dine, dance, 
drive, ride, sail, or walk for the purpose of ventilating their 
creator’s humour. Herein he differs from a rising and popular 
modern novelist, whom he resembles in manifest fondness for, 
Greek and Latin poetry ; though even the point of resemblance’ is 
not exact, for Peacock likes to parade his research and learning at 
the risk of being called a pedant, while the author of “Lora 
Doone” runs on in a well of pure, bright, undefiled, uninterrupted 
English, beneath which the classically nurtured discern a fine rill 
3F2 
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suggestive of the “Fons Bandusie,” and of“ Pierii Latices.” What 
is common to both is the bond of a vein of humour; and into 
this humour Peacock’s classicality infuses a grace and flavour 
peculiar to-himself, a scholarly refinement lacking in our typical 
humourists, whether Sterne, or Swift, or even Fielding. His 
humour is never coarse or indecent, much less ribald or impious. 
It is the humour of “a scholar and a poet, and above all a man of 
letters,” who has dug deep into Petronius and Athenaus, caught 
the trick and attraction of the contes of eighteenth century 
France, and by a style, manner, and creative power of hi own 
produced a species of satiric, humouristic, and in a lesser é ‘gree 
romantic mélange quite sui generis in this country. If his sp it is 
indeed, as Lord Houghton describes it, “the spirit of an elde, ime- 
before all the sherry was dry and all the ale bitter, and whe 1 ‘en 
of thought were not ashamed of being merry,” so much the’, re 
reason is there that our generation should possess such a me: 
as these three volumes of a gayer arid less matter-of-fact ag 
literature, and that space should be found in the most access 
shelf of every English library for the works, wit, and wisdom 
Thomas Love Peacock. 

James DAVIS. 
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INSTINCT AND REASON. 


of Nis question as to the true nature of “Instinct” is one which 
has been much discussed of late, and is considered by many 
persons to be peculiarly difficult. It is, in fact, attended with 
some peculiar difficulty, because not only are we unable to make 
brute psychosis a part of our own consciousness, but we are also 
debarred from learning it by any process similar to that which 
enables us to enter into the minds of our fellow-men—namely, 
rational speech. The instincts of animals have been, however, 
and are very carefully studied and observed, and it is generally 
assumed that to understand Instinct, the continued and reite- 
rated study of animal activity is the one thing necessary. It is 
obvious, indeed, that without such study Instinct cannot be 
clearly comprehended, and yet it may be questioned whether 
mental activity, in its endeavour to understand Instinct, has not 
been almost exclusively exercised in what, in existing circum- 
stances, is the least useful mode. Every object of study is made 
clearer to us by contrast, just as the size of any particular 
building is brought home to us by considering the size of sur- 
rounding objects, or its relation to the human stature. To 
comprehend Instinct is to appreciate justly its relations with 
the other faculties of animals and with our own, and it is 
especially its relation with “Reason” which is an object of in- 
terest. It is, then, plainly necessary that we should more or 
legs pefoty understand Reason, in order thoroughly to under- 
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stand Instinct. Now, unfortunately, it appears that most of 
those who have made it their business to study the so-called 
“minds” of animals, have taken very little pains to understand 
their own mind. If this be so, it follows that what most requires. 
to be done, in order to justly appreciate Instinct, is to patiently 
study, not Instinct, but Reason. Perhaps the most remarkable 
circumstance connected with living English writers, on questions. 
such ag, those we here refer to, is the conspicuous absence in 
them of any manifest comprehension of those very powers they ` 
so continually exercise, and their apparent want of appreciation. 
of that Reason to which they verbally appeal. “Hamlet,” with 
the Prince of Denmark omitted, may well serve as a symbol of 
the curious psychology of the school to which reference is made. 
‘Thus, while what Instinct is, and can do, is now fairly appreciated ; 
what it is not, and what it cannot do, though Reason can and. 
does, is generally lost sight of and ignored. 

This defective appreciation of Reason will not appear so sur- 

prising when we consider how trying and difficult, for those. 
unaccustomed to it, is the habit of turning the mind in upon i coe 
and. the investigation by the mind of the mind’s own processeg wẹ 
It is not to be wondered at if many writers shirk unwont out 
labour of the kind. Yet the study of Reason, and therefore tl, me 
study of Instinct also, cannot be pursued with any reasonable ~ 
hope of profit’ without frequent use of this process of introspec- 
tion, nor without referring to, and at least briefly considering, 
some of the fundamental questions of Philosophy. This necessity 
is indeed obvious, since to compare Instinct with Reason, we 
must know what Reason is; and this can only be ascertained. 
by an inquiry into the activity of our own mind, into its most. 
certain declarations, into the tests as to such certainty, and into. 
the grounds on which we are, if at all, to accept such declarations: 
as true. Yet, after all, however, arduous may be the process, it 
does come within the field of experimental science in its widest 
sense. It does come within that field, because the elementary 
truths concerning the mind and its modes of activity repose upom 
observation and experiment, and the hypotheses which the- 
inductions so induced suggest, can be verified by testing expe- 
.rimentally such deductions as may necessarily flow from such. 
hypotheses. But the most important of these observations, are 
observations made by each observer on his own mental processes,. 
while many of the experiments are made in like manner. 

The slightest’ consideration of our own mental activity soom 
shows us that, in addition to our various feelings, we also “ think” 
and “will.” Thus, when a kindness has been done us, besides: 
pleasurable feelings and emotions, we ean think of and recognise ° 
the kindness of the kind act—passibly,, also, the selfidenying 
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goodness apparent in the performer of it—and we can will to 
return such kindness by some corresponding act on our own part. 
On the other hand, we may feel great annoyance at some 
hostile action, and as we think of the unpleasant consequences, 
one after another, which will probably result to us from it, and of 
the peculiar ingratitude and treachery of the doer, we may begin 
to determine upon some act of hostility in return. The idea may 
then occur to us that revenge is wrong, and we may wish to 
avoid our contemplated act of hostility, but the malice of the 
action may have been such, and our temperament may be 
so irascible, that the temptation to revenge is almost over- 
powering. We may then, with the intention of aiding the 
weakness of our goodwill, deliberately consider all the claims 
on ow; forbearance we can think of—such, eg., as that the 
r of our enemy, while alive, did us many kindnesses; that 
circumstances of his mother are such that any trouble or 
iety would do her serious injury; that the son has almost 
sed to be a rational man from his habitual intemperance; and 
e may reinforce these considerations by others drawn from 
ligion. Finally, we may force ourselves to relinquish all hostile 
ntention, and perhaps even to perform some beneficial action 
instead. Here we have feelings and emotions; but, in addition, 
we have “thought” reflecting on such feelings and emotions, 
and “ will” dictating our responsive action. These phenomena of 
our mind are facts of observation and experience, as immediately 
perceptible as any concerning our body. 

On turning our mind inwards ‘upon itself, we recognise 
our own enduring existence as a fact supremely certain. 
We know with absolute certainty that we are the same person 
we were an hour ago, a week ago, perhaps many years ago. 
If we are asked how we recognise our own existence, we 
reply we recognise it by our activity, by the actual exercise of 
our various powers—in this instance by the act of thinking, and 
thinking of ourselves. If we are further asked whether we can 
prove our own existence to ourselves, we reply that primary truths 
cannot be proved. Every process of proof must ultimately rest 
on truths directly known without proof, otherwise the process of 
reasoning must run back for ever, and nothing could ever be 
proved. Our own existence, as a primary truth directly known 
to each of us, cannot beproved. Nevertheless, though we cannot 
prove our own existence, we can bring forward a truth to justify and 
reinforce our consciousness—namely, “Whatever thinks, exists;” 
and since we know that we can and do think, it necessarily follows 
that we exist, and so reason reinforces the declaration of con- 
sciousness. Should any one object—*How do you know that such 
primary dicta are true? may not what you think is your existence 
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be really the existence of somebody else, or your life the dream of 
some other being ?”—we reply, that in self-consciousness, and in 
the perception of such primary truths as that “What thinks, 
exists,” we reach the limit which nature has placed, and that should 
any man be so insane as to doubt the truth of such primary dicta, 
he must logically doubt of every other affirmation whatever, even 
that of his own doubt, which thus destroys itself. Absolute 
scepticism, and consequently utter intellectual paralysis, are the 
inevitable logical results of any real doubt in this matter of our 
own existence. ' 

There is another point of, which we should make sure in 
examining the activity of our own minds. To have a knowledge 
of anything is one thing; to knowethat we have that knowledge 
is another, and a very different thing. We cognize an object—eg., 
a crow flying—by one act; we cognize that cognition by a vey 
distinct act. To judge that one mountain is higher than anot 
is one mental act; to recognize that mental act as a judgment) 
an act of a distinct kind. Yet both these are judgmen 
To feel—to have a sensation, then, is indeed a different thing fro 
recognising such sensation as ours, or as being one of a particular 
class of sensations. l 

Our knowledge of ourselves as being the same person now as 
in the past, implies the trustworthiness of memory—one of the 
most wonderful of our many wonderful faculties. Now, by a little 
further introspection we may easily see that memory is of two 
kinds—(1.) Involuntary, passive, unconscious, sensitive memory 
—to our present possession of which we do not advert; and 
(2.) Voluntary, active, conscious, intellectual memory, which we 
recognise ourselves as actually possessing, or as having possessed 
in the past, or as likely to possess in the future. Either of these 
may exist without the other. That the involuntary memory may 
so exist is obvious, but that the second may be alone present is 
proved by that most remarkable fact that we may search our 
minds for something which we know we have fully remembered, . 
and which we think we shall probably fully remember again ; 
which at present we cannot imagine, but which we intellectually 
remember, and immediately recognise as the object of our intel- 
lectual pursuit as soon as its image presents itself in our 
imagination. 

The next fact which reflection, combined with external ob- 
servation shows us, is the validity of our reasoning processes., 
When to the proposition, “ All equilateral triangles are équi- 
angular,” we add, “The triangle A B C is equilateral,” we see that 
a third truth is implicitly contained in the two propositions, which 
truth explicitly stated-is the conclusion, “The triangle A B C is 
equiangular.” The nature of this process of inference is expressed 
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Dby the word “ therefore,” and a little introspection shows us that 
it is something widely diferent from the association of different 
` things together in the imagination in such a way that the recur- 
rence of one thing induces the recurrence of a group of others, as 
when the recurrence of a smell recalls to the imagination places, 
persons, and circumstances of various kinds. Again, in logical 
inference there is no freedom of choice. We are compelled to 
admit any conclusion logically contained in admitted premisses, 
just as We are compelled to admit the truth of the self-evident 
proposition, “ What thinks, exists.” But it should be noted that 
though our reason is necessitated, and is neither free in its con- 
clusions as regards the explicit evolution of implicit truth, nor as 
regards the immediate apprehension of self-evident truth, yet, 
nevertheless, it is not blind; it sees the objective truths the 
assity of which it is compelled to accept. Our intellectual 
eption of necessary truth is not a passive impotence of 
gining two things apart (such as our inability to imagine 
coloured extension), but is an active power of perceiving what 
positively and necessarily true. Thus it sees that if we deny in 
conclusion truth latent in admitted premisses, or refuse to accept 
oth terms of a self-evident proposition, we thereby run counter to 
the principle of contradiction, and the primary truth that what is, 
is. As to the principle of contradiction—that anything cannot 
both be and not be at the same time, and in the same sense—our 
perception of its force is plainly no mere mental impotence, but 
is positively known to us by its own evidence. The denial or 
doubt of this principle, or the denial or doubt of our process of 
inference, results necessarily, like our doubt as to our own 
existence, in absolute scepticism and mental imbecility. If any- 
thing may both be and not be at the same time, then the intel- 
lectual world becomes at once a chaos, and all argument 
unmeaning. Nay, it is even impossible to really deny the truth 
of the principle of contradiction, for if it is not true, we cannot be 
certain that in denying it we are not actually affirming it, or 
that a doubt respecting it is not the same as absolute certainty 
that it is true. 

Another fact which introspection shows, is our power of “atten- 
tion.” By this attention is meant the deliberate, reflexly self- 
conscious act, not that mere automatic attention which a sudden 
strange sensation may call from us indeliberately. This distinc- 
tion is recognised and well stated by Dr. Carpenter. He says :— 











“ Now this state of active as compared with passive recipiency—of atten- 
tion as compared with mere insouciance may be either volitional or automatic ; 
that is, it may be either intentionally induced by an act of the will, or it 
may be produced unintentionally by the powerful attraction which the object 
(whether external or internal) has for the eye. Hence, when we fix our 


y 
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attention on.a particular object by a determinate act of our own, the 
strength of the effort required to do so is greater in proportion to the 
attraction of some other object. Thus, the student who is earnestly endea- 
vowing to comprehend a passage in ‘ Prometheus,’ or to solve a mathe- 
matical problem, may have his attention grievously distracted by the 
sound of a neighbouring piano, which wid? make him think of the fair one 
who is playing it, or of the beloved object with whom he last waltzed to 
the same measure. Here the will may do its very utmost to keep the 
attention fixed, and may yet be overmastered by an involuntary attraction 
too potent for it; just as if a powerful electro-magnet were to snatch from 
our hands a piece of iron which we do our very utmost to retain within 
our grasp.”-—(Mental Physiology, p. 182.) 


Closely connected: with this fact of active “attention” is the 
faculty of choice and volition of which we are all conscious. 
Just as our own consciousness tells us that we are continuously 
existing beings, so our own consciousness tells- us that we have 
a power of choice which we occasionally exercise in opposi 
to what most strongly attracts us. Weare conscious of voliti 
of two distinct kinds—(1.) An act of will in which we simp 
follow, without deliberation, in the direction pointed to by all th 
attractions and repulsions acting upon us—as when we walk dov 
to dinner, or stretch out our hand to save a friend from falling. 
(2.) An act of will in which, after full deliberation, we elect to 
follow a course which we perceive to, be in opposition to the 
resultant impulse of all the involuntary attractions and repulsions 
acting upon us, and make an “anti-impulsive effort,”’*—as when, 
from a love of God, we deny ourselves an immediate gratification 
from indulgence in which we do not perceive any remote evil 
consequences to ourselves. It is not: necessary on this occasion 
to go into the question of free-will; it is sufficient for our present > 
purpose to note, as an unquestionable fact, that men believe they 
have this double kind of volition, and that they: have a firm 
persuasion of their power of true voluntary action—and that 
they have such persuasion, the use in all languages of terms signi- 
fying moral reprobation or praise is sufficient to demonstrate. 
When a man has notoriously lost his power of self-control, and 
become an automaton, dominated by external or internal attractions 
and repulsions, we say he is not “an accountable being.” Never- 
- theless it may here be remarked, by the way, that Fatalists, like 
Herbert Spencer and the late John Stuart Mill, when they assert 
that all men’s actions are determined, assert that which it is 
impossible even for them to pretend to prove, and which can only 
be maintained on speculative and a priori hypotheses; yet Inasmuch 
as they contradict the common voice of mankind, and what so 
many declare to be the declaration of their consciousness, they 


* Upon this subject see the article on Mr. Mill’s denial of Freewill in the Dublin Review 
for April, 1874, and an appendix to that article in the number for July, 1874. 
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are clearly bound to prove their position. Assertors of “free will” do 
not, of course, maintain that they are conscious of whatis external 
to their consciousness, as if they could sce as a spectator that 
external and internal influences do notin all cases determine their 
actions; but what they do assert is, that they are conscious that 
they themselves, in the very act of deciding, exercise occasionally 
a free power of choice, for which choice they are truly responsible. 
Just as a blind man pushing his way through a thicket in one 
direction, but suddenly taking another, because on reconsidering 
his past footsteps he is convinced he was wrong, knows that his 
change of path was due to his own thoughts, and not to any rocks, 
pits, or other external impediments, though he cannot affirm that 
such were not close to him when he turned, Fatalists who try to 
build up on their principles a representation of what we do when 
we exercise a power of choice, devise a representation which does 
not, in truth resemble the process made known to us by our 
cojsciousness, but is an incomplete representation’ of that 
process. 

Another faculty is related to our power of will. It is the faculty 

thich our self-consciousness assures us we have of appre- 
hending moral worth. On introspection, it is at once apparent 
that in pronouncing any man or action to be “ good” our reason 
forms a judgment different in kind from the judgment that any 
man or action is “ pleasure-giving.” If our neighbour, intending 
to do us a malicious injury, through some miscalculation on his 
part benefits us, we do not on that account judge him in 
| acting to have acted “rightly,” or pronounce his action to 
pe been “virtuous.” Indeed, so far from our necessarily 
associating “pleasure ” with virtue, we judge a benevolent action 
to have had its merit increased by the very self-denial which 
may have been inseparable from its performance.’ We are able 
clearly enough to distinguish between a deliberate judgment that 
any given action of ours is right or wrong, and a spontaneous in- 
deliberate tendency to do what is generally approved of by those 
with whom we dwell or a feeling of distress at some violation of 
conventionality. 

The failure to repress, when in society, some harmless natural 
function may produce the most acute feeling of distress without the 
smallest perception that any “wrong” has been committed ; and 
on the other hand we may have given pleasure to and received. 
the most lively proofs of gratitude from our fellows on account of 
some act which has been really done against our conscience. 
Far from our perception of morality being the same thing with a 
feeling of deference to the opinions and feelings of our fellow- 


* See an article in the North British Review, April—July, 1870, vol. lii., p. 93. 
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men, we ourselves judge whether society in certain cases is right 
or wrong, and we demand a rational basis and justification for 
sdcial claims themselves. 

The last faculty to which it is desirable here to call attention is 
that of “speech.” Great ambiguity and confusion exists as to 
what is meant by this term, so that some distinctions require to 
be made. In the first place, the internal thought and the external 
expression of such thought must be distinguished. The essence 
of language is mental, an intellectual activity,—the verbum mentale— 
while the external expression of thought may be distinguished as 
the verbum oris which follows the former, as is evident by the con- 
stant process of inventing fresh terms in each science to denote 
new or better-defined conceptions. S 

But all rational expression is not oral, noris all articulate speech 
rational. We may a distinguish six different kinds, of 
language :— 

1. Sounds which. are neither atodas nor rational, such hs 

cries of pain, or the murmur of a mother to her infant. $ 

2. Sounds which are articulate but not rational, such as thi 
talk of parrots, or of certain idiots, who will repeat, without 
comprehending, every phrase they hear. 

3. Sounds which are rational but not articulate, such as the 
inarticulate ejaculations by which we sometimes express 
assent to or dissent from given propositions. 

4, Sounds which are both rational and articulate constituting 
true “ speech.’ 

5. Gestures which do not answer to rational conceptions, but 
are merely the manifestations of emotions and feelings. 

6. Gestures which do answer to rational conceptions, and 
are therefore “external” but not “oral” manifestations of the 
verbum mentale. Such are many of the gestures of deaf 
mutes, who being incapable of articulating words, have 
invented or acquired a true gesture-language. 

It is evident, then, that a paralysed man might have essentially 
the power of language (verbum mentale), though accidently hindered 
from externally manifesting that inner power by means of the 
verbum oris. Normally, the external and internal powers exist 
inseparably. Once that the intellectual activity exists, it seeks 
external expression by symbols—verbal, manual, or what not—the , 
. Voice or gesture-language. Someform of symbolic expression is 
therefore the necessary consequence in man of the possession of 
reason, while it is impossible that true speech can for a moment 
exist without the co-existence with it of that intellectual activity 
of which it is the outward expression—as well might the concavities 
of a sigmoid line be supposed to exist without its convexities. 

The faculties already referred to may be thus enumerated :— 
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1. A power of directly perceiving and reflecting upon our con- 
tinued personal activity and existence—sensations and per- 
ceptions being reflected on by thought and recognised as 
our own, and we ourselves being recognised as affected and 
-perceivin g—sel/-consciousness. 

2. A power of reflecting upon our sensations and perceptions, 
and asking what they are and why they are; of apprehending 
abstract ideas; of perceiving truth directly or by ratiocina- 
tion and also goodness—reason. 

3. A power of deliberately electing to act either with, or in 
opposition to, the apparent resultant of involuntary 
attractions and repulsions—/ree will. 

4. A power of giving expression by signs to general con- 
ceptions and abstract ideas; a power of enunciating de- 
liberate judgments by articulate sounds—language. 

These powers become manifest in actions which are deliberate 

operations implying the use of a self-conscious, reflective, repre- 

satativ faculty. 

Are such powers, however, possessed by all mankind? Putting 

side idiots as beings whose latent faculties are inaccessible to our 
research, and who are manifestly in an abnormal pathological con- 
dition, we have no hesitation in affirming that they are. The 
mental nature of all men is essentially one, and if there are those 
who do not appear to understand such conceptions as “ goodness,” 

“truth,” and “justice,” they can at least be made to understand it. 

The essential oneness of human nature is sufficiently attested by 

witnesses the least likely to be biassed in favour of such unity, 

and the most fitted by their abilities, and the patient labour they 
have bestowed upon the'subject, to express an authoritative judg- 
ment. We have just said that by “Reason” we mean a reflec- 
tive power which asks the questions “What?” and “Why?” 

Mr. Tylor tells us :— 

“ Man’s craving to know the causes at work in each event he witnesses, 
the reasons why each state of things he surveys is such as it is and no 
other, is no product of high civilization, but a characteristic of his race 
down to its lowest stage. Among rude savages it is already an intellectual 


appetite, whose satisfaction claims many of the moments not engrossed by 
war, or sport, or sleep.” —(Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 332.) 


Mr. Darwin remarks :— 

“The American aborigines, negroes, and Europeans, differ as much from 
each other in mind as any three races that can be named; yet I was 
incessantly struck, whilst living with the Fuegians on board thè Beagle; 
with the many little traits of character, showing how similar their minds 


were to ours; and so it was with a full-blooded negro with whom I hap- 
pened once to be intimate.”—( Voyage of the ‘Beagle, vol. i., p. 232.) 


Again, Mr. Tylor tells us:— , 
“The state of things amongst the lower tribes which presents itself’ to 


_ man in all places butalso in all times. He says :— 


© 


‘what may be the nature of their highest psychical powers. No 
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the student, is a`substantial similarity in knowledge, arts, and customs, 
running through the whole world.”—(Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind, p. 231.) 


Indeed, this author not only witnesses to the essential unity, of 


“ The historian and the ethnographer must be called upon to show the 
hereditary standing of each opinion and practice, and their inquiry must ` 
go back as far as antiquity or savagery can show a vestige, for theré 
seems no human thought so primitive as to have lost its bearing on our 
own thought, nor so ancient as to have broken its connection with our 
life.” —(Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 409.) 

All men, then, agree in possessing the faculties above enu- 
merated—namely, self-consciousness, reason, and will, with rational 
speech. It will not, probably, be contended by any naturalist 
that Instinct ever rises to such a height as to possess those facul- 
ties actually, though many assert that it contains them potentially 
and in germ, and that there is, as Mr. Darwin says, no difference 


_ of kind, but only one of degree, between it and reason. 


Since we are unable to converse with brutes, we can but divine 
and infer from their géstures, motions, and the sounds they emi\; 






in this process of inference, we necessarily risk being guilty of a 
fallacy similar to that of which a certain school of Theelopy. has 
shown us such a conspicuous instance. 

The whole process of reasoning being a progression to the 
unknown by means of the known, we can of course only define 
the former in terms of the latter. All our knowledge having 
human sensible experience as its necéssary condition, scientific 
language can only make use of terms which primarily denote such 
human experiences. Thus, when men speak of God and of his 
attributes, they are, of course, necessarily limited to terms primarily 
denoting human sensible experiences, and hence arises the danger 
ef theological anthropomorphism. In the temporary philosophical 
decline which has accompanied the rise of physical science, very 
many modern theologians, neglecting the old rational conception 
of a Deus analogus, have been asserting a Deus univocus with tle: 
natural result of producing the modern, opposite error of asserting 
a Deus equivocus. In other words, the absurdity of asserting that 
the terms whith denote powers and qualities in man have the 
very same meaning when also applied to God, has naturally led 
to the opposite absurdity of denying that there is any relation 
whatever between certain terms as applied to God, and the 
same terms as applied to man. It has become necessary to 
return to the old, safe via media of the schoolmen, and maintain 
with them that though no term can be used in precisely the same 
sense of man and of God, yet that none the less there is a certain 
relation of analogy between these two uses of the same term. 
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An exactly parallel vut opposite error has taken place in 
biological science. Descartes, that fruitful author of philosophic 
error, deserted the old moderate view which affirmed that between 
the highest psychical powers of man and brutes there is a certain 
natural likeness and analogy, and gave rise to* the notion that 
animals are nothing but wonderfully complex machines—an error 
naturally resulting in the opposite one now so prevalenz—the error, 
namely, that there is a substantial identity between the brute 
soul and the soul of man—Biological Anthropomorphism. 

It is this biological, or inverted, anthropomorphism which has led 
to that exaggerated interpretation of animal activities of which 
Mr. Darwin in his “Descent of Man” bas given us such an ever- 
memorable example. Space does not here permit of the review of 
such asserted proofs of animal rationality, but they have been 
elsewhere considered one after the other. Asan example of the 
hasty attribution of human qualities to brutes, on account of 
certain superficial resemblances, we may take a sitting bird. It 
i] no doubt, true that the parent birds have keen parental 

otions, yet a particular conspicuous act has had very undue 
eight assigned to it as a proof of the, existence of such 
emotions. What praises of the patient fidelity of the bird 
sitting on her unhatched progeny do we not mect with, and yet 
this constancy is promoted by something very different from 
maternal tenderness! In truth, a multitude of branching arteries 
and veins furnish such an abundance of blood to the bird’s breast 
as to cause it to seek in the contact of the eggs a refreshing 
sensation. Cabanis and Dugès tell us} that if a capon be plucked 
in that region which is naturally bare ina sitting Len, and ifan 
irritating substance be applied to the part so stripped, then not 
only will the local inflammation cause the capon to seek the con- 
tact of eggs and to sit, but even to act maternally to the young 
when they come to be hatched. 

But the distinction in kind between Instinct and Reason, is 
shown both by the fact that the former is not able to do things 
specially characteristic of the latter, and by the fact that it can 
do other things for which reason would, in like circumstances, be 
impotent. Thus, no avimals employ rational language, nor do they 
deliberately act in concert, nor make use of antecedent experiences 


fs) 


* We say “gave rise to,” because Descartes did not really himself maintain that 
animals were pure machines. Ho allowed feeling to tho animal, and said: “Jo ne lw 
refuso pas même le sentimen?, on tant qul depend des organes du corps; ainsi mon 
opinion west pas si cruello aux animaux.” Professor Huxley (Fortnightly Review for 
November, 1874, p. 563) quotes from Descartes the following words :— Mais le plus 
grand de tous les préjugés qu) nous ayons retenus de notre onfance, ost celui de croiro 
que les bêtes pensent.” But these very true words do not imply that Descartes thought 
animals devoid of feeling or imagination. 

t Soe Quarterly Review for July, 1871, pp. 67-87. 

$ Rapports du Physique et du Moral, Ed.1, p. 127. 
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to intentionally improve upon the past. Apes are said, like dogs 
and cats, to warm themselves with pleasure at deserted fires; yet, 
though they see wood burning, they are unable to add fresh fuel 
for their comfort. Swallows will continue to build on a house 
which they can see has begun to be demolished. Flies will 
deposit their eggs on a carrion plant instead of on animal matter. 
Bees show us, perphaps, some of the most wonderful and complex 
of all instincts, and yet Sir John Lubbock has* demonstrated, by 
a series of most interesting and admirable experiments, that there 
is such an habitual absence of any intercommunication between 
them as to facts, as to fairly lead to the inference that their 
communications concern their feelings only. 

But Instinct can do things impossible to eaten: Thus, 
chickens newly hatched will so correctly adjust their movements 
as at once to pick: up various objects. Some young puppies, 
M. Gratiolet tells us, that had never seen a wolf, were thrown into 
convulsions by the smell of a small portion of wolf-skin. Birds of 
the first year migrate readily to avoid a cold, of which they can 
have no knowledge. The young female wasp (Sphex), without ma- 
ternal experience, will seize caterpillars or spiders, and, stingin 
them in a certain definite spot, paralyse them and so deprive ther 
of all power of motion (and probably also of sensation), without de- 
priving them of life. She places them thus paralysed, in her nest 
with her eggs, so that the grubs when hatched may be able to ` 
subsist on a living prey unable to escape from, or resist their de- 
fenceless and all but powerless destroyers. Now, it.is absolutely 
impossible that the consequences of its actions can have been intel- 
legtually apprehended by the parent wasp. Had she Reason, and 
not her natural Instinct, she could only learn to perform such 
actions through experience and the teaching (by precept or 
example) of older wasps. Now, if such complex actions can be 
performed in this unconscious manner by insects, why may not the - 
most seemingly rational actions of higher animals be performed in 
asimilar manner? Some such actions, indeed, singularly resemble 
those of Sphex. Even as to mammals, one writer tells us :— 


“I dug out five young pole-cats, comfortably embedded in dry, withered 
grass; and in a side hole, of proper dimensions for such a larder, I poked 


* See a paper read before the Linnwan Society on the 19th of March, 1874, and another 
read before the same society on the 17th of December 1874, In the latter, after exposing 
the hasty inferences which had induced observers to attribute to bees moral qualities, 
the existence of which Sir John Lubbock’s investigations quite disproved, the author 
went on to give reasons which seemed to him to make it probable that a certain power 
of communicating perceptions oxists amongst ants. These papers on insect psychology 
offer g truly admirable contrast to the crude, hasty, and ill-considered assertions of go' 
many uncritical writers on such subjects, who seem to have no fear of “ inverted anthro- 
pomorphism ” before their eyes. The care and scrupulous candour of Sir John Lubbock 
are the more admirable, because the philosophy he seems to adopt would naturally 
rather incline him to favour views which he nevertheless treats with strict impartiality 
and justice. 
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out forty large frogs and two toads, all alive, but merely capable of spraw- 
ling a little. On examination I found that the whole number, toads and 
all, had been purposely and dexterously bitten through the brain.”—(See 
Magazine of Natural History, vol. vi., p. 206.) 


Thus, then, both by what it can do, and by what it cannot 
do, Instinct exhibits its fundamental distinctness from Reason. 
But, indeed, there is no difficulty in quoting from our best-known 
evolutionists the most striking declarations as to the wide differ- 
ence between the highest psychical faculties of men and brutes. 
Mr. Darwin himself is constrained to- admit,* that there is.“ no 
doubt,” but that the difference'is “enormous.” Mr. Herbert 
Spencer also makes some noteworthy admissions. E.g., he remarks 
as to 
“birds that fly from inland to the seaside to feed when the tide is out, 
~and cattle that return to the farmyard at milking-time..... Even here 
there is not a purely intelligent adjustment of inner to outer sequences, 
for lioan accustomed to eat or to be milked at regular intervals come to 
haye recurrences of constitutional states, and the sensations accompanying 


these wis form the proximate stimuli to their acts.”—(Psychology, vol. i. 
pp. 823-4. 


d, again, he says :— 
“Tt is anatomically demonstrable that the pairing and nidification of 
irds in the spring, is preceded by constitutional changes which are pro- 
bably produced by more food and higher temperature. And it is a rational 
inference that the whole series of processes in the rearing of a brood are 
severally gone through, not with any recognition of remote ends, but 
solely made under the stimulus of conditions continuously present.” 


Also, he admits that we find this 


“higher order of correspondence in Time, scarcely more than fore- 
shadowed among the higher animals, and definitely exhibited only when 
we arrive at the human race.” 


And, again :— 

“Only when we come to the human race are correspondences of this 
degree of speciality exhibited with distinctness and frequency.”—(Op. cit., 
p. 838.) 


He also makes a very important admission when he says :— 


“Tt might fairly be said that the Indian fish, which catches insects 
flying over the surface by hitting them with jets of water, exhibits an 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations as special as that shown 
by the archer (who shoots high according to the distance of the object 
aimed at) ; but considering that in the fish nothing more is implied than 
an automatic connection between certain visual impressions and certain 
muscular contractions, it cannot be held that there is anything like the 
complexity of correspondence.”—{( Op. cit., p. 353.) 


Surely the very same principle may be applied to explain the 
actions of the parrot, the pointer, the sapajou cracking his nut with a 
stone, or the chimpanzee drinking out of his tea-cup) There is 


* “Descent of Man,” vol. ii, p. 84 
VOL, XXV. 3a 
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nothing in any of these actions indicating a power different in 
kind from that evidently possessed by the fish, so aiming his watery 
jet as to hit in the air, an object seen from beneath the water 
in spite of the effects of refraction. Finally, may be cited the 
following passage :— 


“The animal's nervous system is played upon by external objects, the 
clustered properties of which draw out answering chords of feelings, 
followed by faintly-reverberating chords of further feelings ; but it is other- 
wise passive—it cannot evolve a consciousness that is independent of the 
immediate environment.” —(Op. cit., pp. 564-5.) 


Here we have the necessary results of an absence of self-con- 
sciousness. Beings devoid of self-consciousness— 
“ differentiate nothing consciously ; they move, but they know not where, 
or why, or when; they see, but they know not colour as distinguished 
from sound, which they hear equally unconsciously. They know not their” 
eye as such ; they have senses and perceive, but they know not anything 
as such. Memory they may. have, but they distinguish not the remem- 
brance from the perception.’ (The Psychology of Scepticism and Pheno- 
menalism. By James Andrews. Glasgow: J. Maclehose, 1874.) $ 


It is no less decided a sensationalist than Mr. Lewes who has of 
late made what is perhaps the most unequivocal declaration as t 
the great difference—a difference even in kind between the highes 
psychical faculties of brutes, and our own mental powers. He 
tells us :— 


“ The animal feels the cosmos, and adapts himself to it. Man feels the 
cosmos but he also thinks it.”—(Problems of Life and Mind, pp. 123-4.) 


Again he says :-— i 

“ Circles differ from circles in degree; they differ from ellipses in kind. 
Whether large or small the circle has the same properties, and these are 
different from the properties of the ellipse. It is true that by insensible 
gradations the circle may flatten into an ellipse, or the two foci of the 
ellipse may blend into one, and form a circle. But so long as there are 
two foci, the ellipse has its characteristic properties. In like manner 
the boundaries of the animal and human may be found insensibly blend~ 
ing at certain points; but whenever the ‘animal circle’ has become 
transformed into the ‘human ellipse,’ by the introduction of a second 
centre, the difference ceases to be one of degree, and becomes one of kind,’ 
the germ of infinite variations.” —(Op. cit., pp. 153-4.) 


This remarkable passage contains even a stronger argument in 
favour of the distinctness in kind between the faculties of men 
and brutes, even than Mr. Lewes himself intends. It does so 
because Mr. Lewes is wrong in saying that “by insensible grades 
the circle may flatten into an ellipse.” With the least degree of 
flattening, the figure ceases absolutely to be a circle, although 
our senses may fail to detect the aberration. Mr. Lewes also 
admits” that brutes have “no conceptions, no general ideas, no 


* Op. cit, pp. 154-5. 
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symbols of logical operations,” .and affirms that the absurdity of 
thinking brutes could be rational— __ 

“is so glaring, that we need not wonder at profoundly meditative minds 
having been led to reject ‘with scorn the hypothesis which seeks for an 
explanation of human intelligence in the functions of the bodily organism - 
common to man and animals, and having had recourse to the hypothesis 
of a spiritual agent superadded to the organism.”—(Op. cit. p. 157.) 

He also says* that “animal imagination is reproductive, but 
not plastic: it never constructs;” and describes} the “knowledge” 
of the brute as “such registrations of experience as suffice to guide 
his actions in the satisfaction ‘of immediate impulses.” Finally, he 
tells ust that “between animal and human intelligence there is 
a gap, which can only be bridged over by an addition from 
without.” 

But long ago the world-renowned physiologist, John Muller, 
clearly laid down such distinctions, saying § that brutes may easily 
enough, form associations between sensible perceptions, but that 
tg form abstract conceptions of such operations as of something 

ommon to many under the notion of cause and effect, is a 
erfect impossibility to them. He distinctly says that :— 


“The cause of this difference between man and beasts does not lie in 
the comparative lucidity or obscurity of the impressions made on their’ 
minds respectively; for in this respect there is assuredly no superiority 
in the human mind. I am, therefore, of opinion that the human mind also 
would never derive from the mere experience afforded by the senses, and 
from habit, the general abstract idea of causality, unless it had a certain 
power of abstraction—a power, namely, of forming a mental something- 
out of the returning combinations of two things of which one requires. 
the succession of the other.”-~(See Mullers Physiology, translated by 
Dr. Baly, 1842, vol. ii., p. 1847.) fees 


He adds that although dogs will become accustomed to perceive: 
that hats and caps of various forms are put on the head, to recognize- 
their master whether naked or clothed, and sticks of different shapes,. 
yet the notions of identity and constancy, as opposed to difference 
and variability, are beyond the limits of their psychical powers. 

It is undeniable, then, that Instinct, as made known to us in and 
by brute animals, is something very different from Reason in its 
developed condition. There .being, then, a broad distinction 
between the highest psychical facultiés of men and brutes, we may 
proceed to.consider whether ‘any of the lower faculties of the 
former can throw any light upon. such highest faculties of the 
latter. In considering our highest mental powers, we have 
already seen that besides deliberate thought, inference, voluntary 


attention, active memory, will, moral judgment, and speech, we 


* Op. cit., p. 169. f Op. cit, p. 250. f Op. cit., p. 156. The italics are not Mr. Lewes’s. 
§ See Muller’s Physiology,” translated by Dr. Baly. 1842, Vol. ii, pe 1847. 
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have direct perception, association, automatic attention, invo- 
luntary memory, indeliberate volition, sympathetic emotion, and 
emotional expression. It may be well here to look a little further 
at these and some cognate matters, though space will only permit 
us to do so in a very cursory manner. 
‘Ina healthy condition, digestion, assimilation, and growth are 
all performed ‘by us in utter unconsciousness, as are the essential 
and intimate processes ‘of respiration and reproduction; and all 
these are faculties shared by us, not only with every animal, but — 
witli every plant. Another faculty is shared by us with animals, 
and is ministered to by our nervous system, though still without 
the intervention of consciousness. This is the now familiar power 
of “reflex action,” a power which gives rise to movements in re- 
sponse to unfelt stimuli, such movements becoming positively 
more energetic with the advent of insensibility.” 

There is, however, another class of human:actions which result 
indeed from sensations, but which take place automatically, and 
without the intervention of our will, or even of our attention. \ 

Thus, when an object suddenly approaches our eye, the eyelids 
may close almost simultaneously with the experience of the sensa 
tion. A sudden or unwonted sound will cause the whole amd 
to start—a direct and immediate sense-perception, ‘producing a 
result before we have time to inquire into the cause of that affec- 
tion of our sense. The act of swallowing an object placed far 
back in the mouth is probably simply reflex, but, as Dr. Alison 
' has remarked,f the initial act of deglutition, that of passing the 
food backwards from the tongue to the isthmus faucium, is due to 
a sometimes almost irresistible propensity to swallow whatever 
grateful food or drink is in the mouth. Again, as to the act of 
sucking, Bichat says :— , 

” “Tt is instinct, which I do not understand, and of which I cannot give 
the smallest account, which makes the infant, at the time of birth, draw 
together its lips to commence the action of sucking.” 

Indeed, actions of this kind are commonly spoken of as 
instinctive; and such are those we perform in walking through 
crowded streets absorbed in a reverie, or in running up or down 
stairs—when, indeed, any direction of the attention upon our 
successive actions tends but to mar them. Allied to these 
actions, also, are the wonderful wanderings of somnambulists. 
Dr. Carpenter gives an amusing account of the spontaneous 
production of movements in response to felt stimuli on the part 
of certain somnambulists. He says of such that if their arm be 
“advanced forward in the position of striking a blow,”....... 
«the somnambulist is very apt'to put it into immediate execution.” 


* For good ee see Dr. Carpenter's t Mental Physiology,” 1874, p. 70. 
t See Todd’s Cyclopadia, vol, iii, p. 4. 
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On one occasion, when Dr. Carpenter was present— 


* A violent blow was struck, which chanced to alight upon a second som- 
nambulist within reach; his combativeness being thereby excited, the two 
closed, and began to belabour one another with such energy that they were 
with difficulty separated. Although their passions were at the moment so 
strongly excited that, even when separated, they continued to utter furious 
denunciations against each other, yet a little discreet manipulation of their 
muscles soon calmed them, and put them into perfect good humour.’’* 

A very singular and complete case of automatism has occured 
in‘Francet where a man who was severely wounded in the head 
in the late war, passes a day or two of each month ina condition 
in which his consciousness seems entirely to disappear, and every 
sense but touch is dormant, while his acts are entirely directed 
through the suggestions offered to him by objects he feels. 

But-apart from all abnormality, such actions as walking and 
talking, or playing the piano, show that wonderful effects may be 
produced by the sensibility, apart from self-consciousness, and how 
wonderfully different is sense-perception from thought. 

./ Miss Cobbe’s remarks on this matter are worthy of citation. 
She says of music playing :— 

/ -“ Here we seem not to have one alone, but a dozen. Two different 
sets of hieroglyphics have to be read at once, and the right hand has to 
be guided to attend to one of them, the left to another. All the ten fingers 
have their work assigned as quickly as they can move. The mind—or 
something which does duty as mind—interprets scores of A sharps, and 
B flats and C naturals into black ivory keys and white ones; crotchets and 
quavers and demisemiquavers, rests, and all the mysteries of music. The 
feet are not idle, but have something to do with the pedals ; and if the in- 
strument be a double-action harp (or an organ) a task of pushings and 
pullings more difficult than that of the hands. And all this time the 
performer—the conscious performer—is in the seventh heaven of artistic 
rapture at the results of all this tremendous business, or perchance lost 
in a flirtation with the individual who turns the leaves of the music book, 
and is justly persuaded she is giving him the whole of her soul.” —(See 
Maecmillan’s Magazine, November, 1870, p. 26.) 

We could hardly wish for a stronger instance of how sensations 
may serially unite and become agglutinated together in complex 
aggregations so as to act independently of intelligence. More- 
over, even where actions are distinctly attended to and deliberately 
willed, all the several nervous and muscular acts which condition 
such actions are performed unconsciously and involuntarily. 

' A striking and very complete demonstration of the difference 
between sense-cognition and thought has been presented by a 
distinguished writer in the Dublin Review.{ He supposes a spec- 
tator to contemplate a field of battle, and to notice its varied inci- 
dents and accompaniments of sight and sound—even the purple 
* “Mental Physiology,” 1874, p. 605. 
+ See Medical Times for July 28th, 1874. This caso was cited by Professor Husley, at 


Belfast. See Nature, of September 3rd, 1874, p. 364. 
f See the Number for July, 1871, vol. xvii, pp. 26-34. 
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hyacinths and the green grass —at his own anes of observation. , All 
this may recur again and again in his imagination, and the sight at 
a future time of purple hyacinths may involuntarily give rise to 
painful feeling fom previous association: such acts pertain to, 
sensible perception, organic memory, and emotion. , But if:the 
spectator proceeds to consider the utility, of the battle, he, pro- 
ceeds to that which was never presented by sense, and the same is 
the case even if he adverts to the greenness of the grass : such 
acts pertain to thought. Green grass seen is one. ‘thing, . the : 
affirmation that grass is green. ‘is quite another. Indeed, aS, this 
writer avers, abstract thought cannot be modified sensible associa- 
tion, since the one necessarily excludes the other, and since, 
while excess of brightness blinds’ the’ eye of sense, no amount of 
intellectual cleayness and luminosity even tends to blind the eye of 
thie intellect! l 

The existence of emotion apart, from intellectual apprehension 
Deed not again be more than adverted to, and little need be said 
as to that spontaneous tendency to’ imitation which’ at least 
most of us possess in some degree. As to the. lattey tendency, 
Mr. Darwin remarks :— : fe 


“This is exhibited in the most extraordinary manner in ‘certain’ brain ` 
diseases, especially at the commencement of. inflammatory softening of the 
brain, and has been called the ‘ echo sign.’ . Patients thus affected imitate, 
without understanding, every absurd gesture which is made; and every 
word which is.uttered near them, even in a foreign language.”—(Sée his 
Eapression of the Emotions, p. 356, wie: he rotors to Dr. Saera on 
“Aphasia,” 1870, p. 110.) ’ 2 T TR 


To sum up, then, what our ad survey has Seanad to ‘eee us 
about ourselves, it appears we may establish the following. pro- 
positions + Man is a persisting being consisting of a complex 
organism, which possesses, besides the highest psychical powers 
already enumerated, the following powers and activities also :— ` 

1. Vegetative powers of nutrition, growth, and.reproduction. 
. | 2. A power responding to unfelt stimuli by means of nervous 
interconnexions—reflex action. 

. 3. A power of inadvertently ‘performing. orou Gorons 
: in response to felt stimuli, such actions, termed instinctive, 

bemg provided for Pevenand by the aoe or eae 
of the body. 3 
4. A power of experiencing sensible pleasure ane pain...) | 
.5,.A power of indeliberately cognizing sensible objects, of `. 
i which some start or exclamation may be the K 
cognition. 
6. Activities effected DY the union, agglutination, and -com- 
bination of sensations in more or less ere aggrega- 
tions, and simulating inference. 
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7. ‘A power of automatic or organic memory, which may 
exhibit itself in unintellectual imitation. 

8. A power of responding by appropriate actions to pleasur- 
able and painful sensations and emotions—organic volition. 

9. A power of experiencing vague: pleasurable and painful 
feelings—emotional sensibility. 

10..A power of expressing’ such feelings by sounds or by 
gestures understood by our fellows, and replied to by 
corresponding sounds and gestures—emotional language. 

The above ten’ groups are composed of powers and resulting 
actions which may be performed without deliberation and self- 
consciousness. For these groups it is necessary that the soul 
should sensibly cognize existing things, but it is not necessary 
that it should intellectually perceive their existence; that it should 
feel/itself existing, but’not that it should intellectually recognize 
its own existence ; that it should feel relations existing between 
Giso, but not that it should recognize them:as relations ; that it 

ould remember, but not intentionally seek to recollect; that it 
ghould feel and express emotion, but not that it should intellectually 

dvert to it; that it should seek the pleasurable, but not that it 
‘should consciously make such pleasure its deliberate aim. 

We have already seen that Instinct in brute animals is some- 
thing very different from our developed Reason, but their highest 
psychical faculties appear to answer pretty closely to the‘ above 
indeliberate human faculties, and thus we come to see not only 
‘what Instinct differs from, but also what it resembles. 

“ Entia non sunt multiplicanda procter necessitatem.” —The lower 
class of faculties just enumerated are sufficient to account’for the 
actions of brutes, while the absence in them of the higher kinds of 
activity shows them to be destitute of the higher class of faculties 
enumerated earlier—the presence of which it is not necessary to 
` assume to account for what brutes do. i 

The remark will here naturally occur to many that reason is only 
gradually made manifest in’ ourselves, and that the history of the 
human individual seems to’ show that the indeliberate faculties 
may grow into the deliberate ones, and thus the latter can only 
be considered as differing oom the former, in degree and not in 
kind. 

To this it may be replied that: one and the same being may 
most undoubtedly possess faculties of different kinds (as we possess 
the power of thought, and also the power of pressing down by our 
weight any object on which we stand), and these different faculties 
may manifest themselves at different times, some remaining for a 
season in a latent condition. The fact of our not perceiving at 
first the latent higher powers may be merely. due to the imperfec- 
tion of our powers of observation, like our inahility to distinguish, 
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at a certain stage, the embryos of two widely different animals, 
which inability no one thinks of advancing as an argument in 
favour of their identity in the face of the divergence which subse- 
quent development makes manifest. 

This hypothesis of latency harmonizes with the facts observed, 
since it allows the recognition of a difference in kind between the 
deliberate and the indeliberate faculties. That they are so dis- 
tinct, is made manifest by the inverse relation before referred to 
as existing between the two. The intensification of sensation 
diminishes the power of intellectual action, while intense intel- ' 
lectual preoccupation deadens the sensitive faculties. Sir William 
Hamilton long ago called attention to this inverse relation; but 
when two faculties tend to increase in an inverse ratio, it becomes 
unquestionable that the difference between them is one of kind. 

On the other hand, no power may be assumed to have been 
latent unless its existence has been made known in the same indi- 
vidual subsequently, or in others of the same species. We may 
fairly assume rational powers to have been latent in an infant 
that died a week old, because such powers exist plainly in all men 
normally constituted; but we have no right to assume that ration- 
ality is latent in brutes, because no brute has been known ever to. 
perform one single action for which the presence in it of faculties 
like our own indeliberate faculties will not amply account. 

But can any further light be thrown upon the nature of Instinct 
than that derivable from its comparison with our lower mental 
powers ? 

Mr. Lewes and Mr. Herbert Spencer seem to agree in entertaining 
a somewhat paradoxical view as to Instinct—namely, that it is 
superior to intelligence, in that either by its failure it becomes in- * 
telligence, or that it is itself “lapsed intelligence.” Mr. Spencer, 
indeed, shortly describes Instinct as “compound reflex action” — 
a complex reflex action, in which sensation intervenes, established 
by the “survival of the fittest ;” and, as it becomes more and more 
compound, failing to be so ready and decided in its action, and so 
becoming “intelligence.” Thus, according to this author, 
Reason is a negative entity—a failure of Instinct! It may be 
mentioned, by the way, that, in his chapter on Instinct, Mr. Spencer 
omits all consideration of the most enigmatical phenomena, saying 
not a word of such instincts as those of ants, termites, and the 
wasp Sphex. 

Mr. Lewes tells us :— 

“Tn instinct there is not intelligence, but what was once intelligence ; the 
specially intelligent character has disappeared in the fixed tendency, The 
action which was tentative, discriminative, has now become automatic and 
irresistible.” ..... “ Tke objection will doubtless be raised that instinct 


is wholly destitute of the characteristic of intelligence in that it has no 
choice; its operation is fixed, fatal. The reply is twofold: in the first 
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place, the objection, so far as it has validity, applies equally to judgment, 
where, given the premisses, the conclusion is fatal, no alternative being 
open. Axioms, in this sense, are logical instincts. - Thus, the higher 
intellectual process is on a level with this process said to be its opposite. 
And in the second place, the element of choice always does enter into 
instinct; although the intelligent discrimination of means to ends may 
be almost absent, it never is entirely. The guiding sensation which directs 
the impulse is always selective. If we restrict intelligence to the logic 
of signs, to ideas, there cannot of course be anything intelligent in instinct ; 
but if we extend it—as we must—to the logic of feeling, the dispute 
will cease.” —( Problems of Life and Mind, p. 180, note, and p. 141.) 

Now, this passage is worthy of notice as the latest declaration 
of the Sensist school on this question. But, in the first place, we 
affirm that not to restrict intelligence to intellect is absurd—a 
contradiction in terms—“ideas” not “feelings” being the ex- 
clusive domain of the intellect. That there is a logic in feeling— 
that there is a logic in even unsentient nature—we are’far from 
de: ying; but that logic is not the logic of the crystal nor of the 
brite, but of their Creator. Mr. Lewes evidently here means by 
“¢hoice” not a deliberate, self-conscious process, but a direct, in- 

liberate action, such as may automatically result from the asso- 
ciation of sensible impressions. Indeliberate actions of the kind 
are not to be denied to brutes, but they are not acts of Reason, 
though they are often enough made use of by rational beings, 
just as digestion and secretion are not acts of Reason, though 
they are acts of a rational being who digests and secretes. 

Mr. Lewes’s first answer ignores the very main distinction 
between Instinct and Reason—namely, the presence of self- 
conscious intellectual action in the latter, and its absence in the 
former. Instinct is “fatal,” but blind; it does not know it is 
compelled, nor see the necessity of its action. Reason is fatal, but 
sees; it does know it is compelled to draw out explicitly in a 
conclusion the truth implicitly contained in given premisses, and 
does see the necessity of intuitive truths, such as “ the principle 
of Identity.” Moreover, if it can be affirmed that “Instinct” is 
“lapsed intelligence,” thén a conscious, deliberative, discrimi- 
native faculty must once have been exercised by wasps, bees, 
and ants in all such actions as are now instinctive, and these 
creatures must once have possessed a rationality of which the 
course of ages has deprived them. 

Mr. Herbert Spencers climax is still more curious. As, according 
to him, “Reason” is a “failure of Instinct”—an “imperfect 
adjustment ” —so with the increasing adjustment of “ inner 
relations” to “outer relations,” it must tend more and more to 
disappear. But will and memory are also represented by him as 
transient accompaniments of an incomplete state of such adjust- 
ment; and even “feeling” must also disappear, when the adjustment 
becomes perfect, along with memory and reason. The highest 
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mental condition then, according to Mr. Spencer, would be one in 
which volition, intelligence, memory, and even feeling, have all 
disappeared in favour of a “perfect adjustment.” In other words, 
the most highly-developed human being would be an absolutely 
senseless and unconscious automaton. This is the “higher” and 
“nobler” goal to which the countless pulsations of cosmic forces 
are supposed to be ultimately tending in their integrating and 
constructive action; the object to the promotion of which our most 
strenuous and self-denying efforts, and our most fervent desires, 
may most worthily be directed! ` 

The views of Mr. Lewes and Mr: Spencer cannot be accepted 
by us, if for no other reason than that they gratuitously demand 
us to admit, in bees and ants, faculties for the existence of which 
there is no evidence, and without which all their activities can be 
sufficiently explained. Quite another cause than “lapsed intelli- 
gence,” or even “lapsed sensible perception and association,” is 
required to account for the actions of the wasp Sphex, and for our 
own instinctive actions; and if “Instinct” is required to explain 
these, it may equally be used to explain a multitude of other acţ 
also. The principle once admitted, all is admitted. \ 

But how, then, are we to understand “Instinct?” what is it %, 
The general notion of Instinct is that of an imparted peculiar 


“impulse urging animals to the performance’ of certain actions which 
are useful to themselves or to their kind, but the use of which they do 
not themselves perceive, and their performance of which is a necessary 
consequence of their being placed in certain circumstances and feeling 
certain sensations.’—(Todd’s Cyclopedia, vol. iii., p. 3.) 


We have seen, more or less clearly, what it is not, and by what 
essential differences of kind it is distinguishable from Reason. 
But its very existence is altogether denied by some contemporary 
thinkers, in spite of the manifest peculiarity of many animal 
actions, the performance of which cannot be denied. This denial 
-is perhaps, in part, due to a misapprehension. Certainly Instinct has 
no real substantial existence at all distinct from the life of animals - 
which exhibit it, just as “life” itself is nothing substantially 
distinct from the creature living. Perhaps, then, the great objec- 
tion which many men seem to entertain against the recognition of 
“Instinct” as something to be distinguished as existing, and to be 
separately considered and treated of, is their idea that by such 
consideration and treatment a metaphysical abstraction is taken 
for a substantial entity. Now Instinct as Instinct is, of course, a 
mere abstraction, and exists only in the mind, though it exists 
concretely enough in animal actions of a special kind. Instinct is, 
concretely, the animal organism energizing in certain ways. 

Mr. Lewes speaks the language of the true’ philosophy when he 
Says i—- 
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“Co-ordination, mind, and life, are abstractions : they are realities in 
the sense of being ‘drawn from real concretes; but they are not realities 
existing apart from their concrete’ otherwise than in our conception; and 
to seek their objective substratum’ iwé must seek the concrete objects of 
which they are the symbols.”—-(Problems of Life and Mind, vol. i., Ps 281.) 


, This is the very teaching of St. Thomas. : 

* All the functions of each bruté animal, all instinctive P 
included, necessarily go with structure, and. vary with it, structure 
and function being like the convexities and concavities of a 
curved line, one necessarily accompanying the other. To explain 
either thoroughly is to explain both. The origin of one is neces- 
sarily ‘the origin of the’ other. .Modern science, by its investiga- 
tions of the simplest organisms, has abundantly shown that life 
cannot be a consequence of organization; but neither need it be a 
cause, but an inseparable accompaniment; life of a particular 
kind emerging from potentiality into actuality at the very 


moment that matter assumes a certain special and definite con-, 


dition. “Instinct” then, no more.than “structure,” can be ex- 
plained by the survival of the fittest. 

The “instinct” of each animal, then, is an abstraction denoting 
the faculty of performing that group of actions which are the inse- 

arable accompaniments of its structure, as stimulated by sensation. 

1 But such “faculty,” again, is, of course, nothing distinct from the 

“soul” of each animal; which soul, once more, has no substantial 
existence apart fiom the living animal itself. 

This is not the place, because.space forbids, to defend the doc- 
trine that the “soul” of each animal is no mere plexus of physical 
forces transformed by passing through a certain kind of matter so 
as to simulate a unity; but is a.real,existing, single unity, a single 
form of force (so to speak) evoked by concurrent circumstances 
from potentiality into actuality. Nevertheless we may be per- 
mitted to here affirm our belief that this doctrine is the.one which 
best accords with what science teaches, and according to it, Instinct 
is an abstraction eneng a particular kind of action of such animal 
soul. : 

Concurrent with sath doctrine is the view, ' which ¥ we also accept, 
that the body of each living animal forms a true unity. The oppo- 
site notion, entertained by many, is that each organism is not a 
true unity, but that each organ, each part of an organ, and each 
physiological unit has its own independent life, one not subordinate 
to a higher unity; so that the whole forms a moving.equilibrium of 
groups of. groups of groups of groups of parts. .This.was the view 
which Schwann’s. famed “cell theory” favoured—a theory once 
received, especially in Germany, with enthusiasm (like that which 
has greeted the Darwinian theory), but which ‘is at the present 
time comparatively abandoned. Now, a lifeless, moving equi- 
librium—such, eg. as a fountain with a complex arrangement of 
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jets—is manifestly but the result of an adjustment of active 
physical powers, continuing for a longer or a shorter period. 
During its continuance the action of each separate physical force 
can be distinctly traced in the result; there is no, even apparent, 
internal principle of cohesion, still less is there any tendency to 
reproduction. Every living being, on the other hand, has mani- 
festly a tendency to undergo a definite cycle of changes when 
exposed to certain fixed conditions, such cycle ending with the 
reappearance of that form with which it started; an egg thus 
ultimately resulting in the production of another egg, and a seed 
of another seed. Moreover, in each organism the various parts are 
reciprocally ends and means. 

Instead, then, of considering an animal as a congeries of groups 
of groups of independently living units, it seems to us more 
accordant with reason to consider it as one living whole, in the 
life of which each part, in its degree, participates. Thus the whole 
organism forms one continuum. For our convenience as anatomists _ 
we actually separate it into parts in various ways, and we consider 
it as made up of such parts; but, in fact, it is not really made up ‘of 
parts at all, but is one whole, locally differentiated in various ways 
and in varying degrees. To illustrate our meaning we may recall 
the fact that the air-vessels of plants (like the trachem of insects) 
were once said to be kept open by means of a spiral filament within 
them, whereas now it is recognized that there is‘no such filament, 
but that the walls of such tubes are simply, in fact, but spirally 
thickened. Similarly, nerve and connective tissue, bone and carti- 
lage, tendon and muscle, are now recognized as imperceptibly 
graduating one into the other, and being actually continuous—nay, 
even the very blood merges with, and is merged with, the solid por- 
tions of the body where the latter are in process of assimilating and 
increasing. All this, however, is but natural, seeing that the whole 
of these parts are but various differentiations of the primitive ger- - 
minal substance. 

Once more then, instinct appears to be a faculty of the animal, 
feeling, imagining, organically associating, remembering and 
automatically acting soul, which faculty is in most intimate 
connexion with the organization of each species. Thus upon the 
recurrence of certain sensations, external or internal, a definite 
series of actions is initiated, which, from the beginning of its 
existence, each species is specially destined to perform, and for 
the performance of which its organization is specially developed. 
In short, it is action like reflex action, but which takes place in 
consequence of feelings or imaginings. Such instinct, like the 
soul, of which it is a faculty, emerges from potentiality to 
actuality pari passu with the assumption by matter of the proxi- 
mately fit condition; and if it were possible for us artificially to 
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construct any given kind of animal, we should, necessarily give 
rise to the instinct in giving rise to the structure. 

Some readers may exclaim—But are such wonderful powers 
latent in mere brute matter? Is it conceivable that the arrange- 
ment of matter, in whatsoever conditions, can be the occasion of 
evoking. from potentiality to act a power not only of living and 
reproducing, but of feeling, of sensibly cognizing, of forming 
associations of sensible images, of connecting therewith various 
emotions, and capable of exhibiting the complex instincts of the 
ant, the fidelity of the dog, and the simulation of reason of the 
elephant? To such objectors I would reply—How can you show 
that your conception of matter as it exists is adequate? Matter 
pure and simple, the materia prima of philosophy, nowhere exists 
actually, nor ever did so exist. Every form of matter known 
to us, even the simplest, possesses certain active powers, and is 
combined with a definite “form.” New combinations and colloca- 
tions of matter are continually evoking new forms, presenting 
tous other powers before unknown to us. What right, then, has 
any one to deny the existence in matter of latent potentialities 

hich experience and reason combine to show us are now actually 
there, and, in all probability, have been latent antecedently? 
That matter should show us actions which embody a quasi 
intelligence is the less surprising when we reflect that all nature 
teems with such unconscious intelligence. Reason, order, and 
activity pervade the material universe—the mineral as well as the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. But, apart from man, such 
reason is in no material being conscious of itself; and the soul 
of man is, as we have seen, different in kind from the soul of 
every brute, and may therefore rationally claim another origin. 
The resemblance of the unconscious infant (whose instincts 
are less developed than those of many new-born beasts) to a 
mere animal, is but a superficial one, and results only from the 
imperfection of our powers of observation. That from ‘the first 
the whole difference is latent, the result proves. It is like the 
superficial resemblance of an embryonic reptile to an embryonic 
bird, or even of an embryonic beast to an embryonic fish. The 
reptile never is a bird, nor the beast a fish, though the immature 
stages of development are superficially alike., 

If the history of mankind is sketched out by that of the child’s 
development, then we may conclude that man was never a mere 
animal. Instinct and Reason seem to form two distinct regions 
—two distinct kinds of activity—whereof the former serves as the 
material for the latter.: In order that mere instinctive faculties 
may become rational, there is needed the introduction from with- 
out (as Mr. Lewes wellsays) of anew form or force, which is self- 
conscious, and so can distinguish itself from what is not itself, and 
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can analyze both. With this new principle once introduced, mere 
sensation is transformed. into conscious sensibility; the imagina- 
tion, from being passive, becomes active and creative; appetite 
becomes passion, and attachment friendship. The association of 
images prepares the association of ideas. Association becomes 
inference. In a word, from the mere animal, we have man; and 
‘what was but direct, indeliberate, and unconscious Titae, þe- 
comes reflex, deliberate, self-conscious i Reiaon, with true memory, 
intelligence, and will. - 
Sr, GuorcE ‘Mrvarr. 
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HERE was a time when Wisdom cried aloud in the streets, 
and no man regarded her.. It may be- but a foolish fancy of 
mine, but I have always believed: that the fault lay in the fact, 
not that Wisdom told men things that they could not believe, 
but rather that she inflicted on them undeniable truisms that they 
were tired of; and that the general opinion was, when she came 
out with some wise saw that had been dinned into their ears from 
childhood upwards, and which.was ‘associated in their minds with 
every sensation of boredom, that if the poor old creature had 
nothing newer than that to tell them, she had better hold her 
tongue altogether. 
Truths lose their force and their meaning from constant repe- 
tition—a fact that I wish: all sermon-preachers would remember ; 
and there is a curious tendency in the human mind to overlook the 
most startling facts if they are kept too constantly before the eye. 
Whether this supposition concerning a past age is correct or 
no, there is no doubt that it would not be éorrect in our day. 
Pseudo-wisdoms there are:enough and to spare, vexing the earth 
with their discordant voiées; but the true Wisdom is terribly silent, 
and when she speaks, utters nothing but puzzles, making life an 
almost hopeless desert of despair for those..who have brains, 
bowels, and energy.. A growing feeling of ignorance, the off- 
spring of a slightly-incteased Inowledge—a general sense of the 
incomprehensibility of life and its purposes—may be remarked in all 
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ranks and classes; but in none so much as in those which possess 
wealth and influence, to whom, therefore, a definite principle and_ 
purpose in living, and some conception of the true Wisdom, is for 
all men’s sake of the most vital importance. 

Putting aside entirely those who neither think nor care about 
doing or being good, and those who from various reasons are not, 
affected by such a sense, having found what are to them satis- 
factory solutions of the enigmas of life, there is a great, and, I 
fancy, increasing mass of the well-to-do and well-born, many of 
whom are by nature fitted to be the ornaments of any race, who 
drift through life more or less worthlessly, aimlessly, or even 
mischievously, simply because their mental characteristics and 
the half-lights of the age make it almost a hopeless puzzle to 
them to find out what to do with their money or their lives. 

They would do the right thing, many of them, if they could be ` 
sure what the right thing is; they would devote their lives to" 
doing good to others, if they could be sure that they really were 
doing good. But they cannot, and so drift on, unsatisfactorily 
enough without any consistent principle or fixed purpose in 
living ; satisfying their benevolent impulses by mere intermittent 
whims, supported and justified only by religious doctrines and 
arguments that they daily question and ignore; satisfying their ` 
luxurious and stingy impulses by whims (generally, I fear, less 
intermittent), justified and supported only by a so-called Political 
-Economy, that they would shrink from a thorough-going accept- 
ance of ;—with ‘no much better guide in life than to be rather like 
each other—a course that reminds the observer of nothing so 
much as a crowd of blind men holding on to each other, under the 
impression that by so doing they will be led in the safest direc- 
tion. They cannot feel thoroughly sure whether charity is right 
or wrong; they cannot feel thoroughly sure whether luxury is 
right or wrong; and cannot, above all, put a limit to either of 
them. They do not even know, thoroughly, whether energy and 
earnestness are really of any use. A deplorable picture, truly ! 
but many will testify to the trath of it: even some from the rest- 
less activity of whose life no one would guess the presence of . 
such maddening and disheartening uncertainty. Many a young 
life, full of lofty aspirations and bright promise, is dragged down 
into selfishness and indifference; many a man, full of great powers, 
has lived and died almost useless from its chilling, enervating 
influence. Almost every one has suffered from it more or less, at 
one time og another. 

Tt is the curse, and, I fear, the growing curse, of our so-called 
enlightened age. An age which might be bitterly described as 
one in which every-one acknowledged the obligations of duty, 
but in which no one was certain what duty consisted in. - 


. 
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It is high time that every earnest man thus afflicted, however 
humble in intellect or learning, should look well into his mind to 
discover from what roots this subtle and deadly ally to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, draws its life ; that he may be able, if not to 
destroy it, at least to realise and grapple with it to such an extent 
vas to enable him to lead a life of earnest and unselfish work,—the 
only life that is worth living,—with a rational and satisfactory 
basis, however small or deep down, on which to found and justify 
his principles of thought and action. 

Now, what are the main roots of this disheartening, paralyzing — 
uncertainty, about everything under the sun, in the way of improve- 
ment of self or others? I neither intend nor pretend for a moment 
to enumerate the thousand and one facts and reflections that go 
to mare up such a frame of mind, or to deal fully and thoroughly: 
with the great general causes that they lead to. Al I mean to 
do id to state simply what I think these great general causes are, 
and by a broad examination ‘of them, see whether some more or 
less definite way may not be pointed out by which the mischievous 
sgul-killmg conclusions that they appear to point to may be 

oided. , 

_} Ibelieve that the chief cause is a growing belief, ranging, in 
different minds, from the highest certainty down to the very 
lowest presumption in fatalism; sometimes going to the extreme 
of an absolute disbelief in free-vwill ; oftener, especially amongst 
the more orthodox, going only to the extent of causing a sicken- 
ing, disheartening sense of the hopeless contradictory mystery of 
life, and the vanity and uncertainty of all human effort. 

The causes of the growth of this belief in our day are not far to 
seek, and need few words. The discoveries that have been made, 
and are being made, concerning the laws of the universe and all it 
contains, point more or less positively to-the truth of such a belief 
with an ominous unanimity; and I need say no more about the 
evidence for or against it in this paragraph, than that hard as it 
may be,-and undoubtedly is, to believe in, it seems to me equally hard to 
disbelieve in. 

Assuming that this belief possesses the mind with a greater or 
lesser degree of certainty, the problem we have to solve is how it is 
rationally to be prevented from utterly smothering all active 
unselfish effort. How are we to work with such a poison coagu- 

_lating the blood in our veins? The first step to the answer seems 
to me to be that a thorough-going fatalism is as incredible, 
humanly speaking, as it is humanly speaking undeniable. Con- 
clusive as is the evidence in favour of fatalism, that in ‘favour of 
its apparent negation, free-will, is no less conclusive; and I make 
bold to say that no man, without wilful perversion of his intellect; 
can long maintain a consistent denial of it. If common sense 
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will not listen to the idea of a chaotic planless nature, neither will 
it listen to an absolute denial of individual will. 

What, then, have we here? Two apparently utterly opposing 
and contradictory theories staring us in the face, both of which 
seem, to the best of our knowledge, undeniable. 

One thing seems to me plain, that if there is a contradiction, we” 
have no right to shut our eyés to it—no right to sacrifice one set 
of facts to another from any hasty or conceited love of mental 
consistency. If we have no right to shut our eyes to the great 
testimony in favour of fatalism, neither may we shut our ears to the 
clear voice that cries to us tn-every action of every-day life, “ You can 
do or not do as you choose.” 

The tendency ‘to jump to the conclusion that if these two 
theories plainly appear to us contradictory, one must be absolutely. 
true and the’ other equally false, followed by the mischievous, the 
fatal deduction that there can be no guide in life—no raison d'étre 
for effort until one is proved; or the other disproved, seems to` me 
to spring from a very mistaken conception of the nature and limits 
of the human intelleĉt, from a sort of idea that it must be able 
thoroughly to deal with that which it can touch at all. 

The slightest reflection, on any of the subjects by which the: 
limited nature of the human intellect may be shown, will suggest 
at once the absur dity of accepting such an assumption unproved. 

The intellect tells us that matter must be eithér- infinitely 
divisible'‘or not infinitely divisible, and yet finds either supposition 
quite unthinkable ; it tells us that space must either be limited or 
unlimited, yet is unable to conceive that either is possible. It ` 
declares that time must have had either a beginning or no ' 
beginning, and yet can imagine neither one hypothesis ‘nor the 
other, &c. ! 

Bearing such hints in our minds of the limited-nature of out 
intellect as’ these, let us just consider quietly what must -be ' con- 
tained in the simplest scheme of free-will, or the barest ‘conception 
‘of fatalism, and I think we cannot but arrive at the conchiion that 
it is something like the height of folly and presumption to con- 
clude that there can be no reconcilement between these two great 
mysterious ungraspable ideas (ideas, the complete details of which 
we know nothing about), and that we may refuse to appreciate 
and make due use of the lights we possess, simply because we 
cannot discover what that reconcilement is. 

I venture to suggest, in short, that the ultimate truth of this 
mystery is quite beyond our grasp, or, at any rate, so far beyond 
our present state of knowledge that to insist upon drawing certain 
conclusions about it by which to regulate our lives—or, on the 
Other hand, déspairing and becoming useless because we cannot 
draw them—is not really reasonable, and that we should be above 
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all things careful to give due importance and attention to those 
facts, whether suggesting this theory or that, that experience-and 
consciousness have rendered. us tolerably certain of; leaving the 
reconcilement of the theories they suggest to a time (actual or 
imaginary) when a fuller knowledge and SpoR of their 
nature will enable us to deal with them. 

Thus, by mer rely appr eciating and sdk nowded es the gr ahd 
of: the mystery, does it become possible to take full advantage of 
the smaller; but nearer- and clearer lights, and lead, on rational 
grounds, a-life of energy and work, without either ignoring or’ 
denying the evidence in favour of what seems to be a fatalistic 
scheme of creation. 

I believe the pith of what I have.said is rather not realised in 
its full bearings than not felt, and that if those who-honestly feel 
their energies for good cramped and checked by the arrière-pensée 
of fatalism were urged to carry such belief to its logical end 
in al the affairs of life, all reason would show them at once the 
ily and self-contradiction of such a course, and probably lead 

towards some such reflections as I have rudely sketched 
above. 
./To those who are so confident in the powers of the human 
o in speculative matters, so sanguine of immediate dis- 
covery of all things connected with the relations of man to the 
universe, as to despise such an unambitious method of dealing with 
this greatest of life’s puzzles, I can only say that if they will give 
me any better and more consistent view of this problem, by which 
I shall be able to live and work, fecling that I have a plain, 
evident reason for so doing, I-shall be more than eager to 
accept it. 

But, alas! there is a closely-related, but far worse bogey standing 
in the path than this mere scarecrow of fatalism, that common 
sense treats with such rude disregard when they are brought really 
face to face—a real, terrible, definite bogey appealing continually 
to our every-day reason, apparently- invoking the, commonest of 
common-sense as a.,witness to character—a bo gey before whom all 
but the blind may well sometimes pause disheartened and appalled; 
—I mean that dismal collection of teachings, thoughts, suggestions, 
and arguments, which may be best summed up in the aE ession, 
Cui bono? 

Some concede, at once, that all human solution and control of 
the riddles it offers are asa matter of fact impossible, and so, drift 
through life attempting nothing ; many look upon them as both so 
difficult-and so necessary of solution, as to feel practically as despair- 
ing and as useless as the first. 

The old royal roads to righteousness and benevolent work seem 
to be ploughed up, while no new ones, that a sane man may follow 
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are laid down to take their place, making life into a trackless , 

desert, in which he that seeks seems to have little better chance 
- of finding than he that, seeks not at all. We are told, with a 

strong.show of reason, that eharity is no charity at all but cruelty, 
that benevolence creates pauperism, that pauperism is a natural 
state of affairs which will recreate itself as fast 'as it is obliterated, 
that medicine and hospitals are but perpetuating sickness, disease, 
and suffering*—and so on, and so on, and so on, a weary, weary list 
erying with one dismal voice that everything-must and will go on- 
wards in certain directions, and that all attempts at interference 
will do as much harm as good, and will make little or no difference 
in the long run. ` 
Now, putting aside the whole question of the antagonism or 
reconcilement of fatalism and., free-will, as a mystery concerning 
which speculation has been shown to be profitless, and asstming 
our power of action or inaction to be a real one, the difficulty of 
finding a good definite purpose, towards which one can toil with 
life or money, with at least some confidence in the fact of its utility, 
in the teeth of these perplexing enigmas, can hardly be exagge- 
` rated. There is hardly any work to which a man can devote his 
time and money which cannot be shown to possess apparent 
some bad or neutral consequence: are we then to do nothing ? 
Common sense revolts against such a conclusion, and we cannot 
help feeling. sure of this much, that however dark, doubtful, or 
liopeless all efforts to do good with time, heart, or money may 
seem, no good, and nothing but evil to ourselves and others, can 
result from neglecting such efforts altogether. It comes, then, to 
this, that we must find some rational basis on which to act—we 
must find some means of at least out-manoeuvring and somewhat 
silencing, this monster, Cui bono? in our minds. We'cannot accept , 
its logical conclusions, when openly stated, any more than we can 
those of its near relation or other self—fatalism. 

: Now, it seems to me that the main force of the crippling powers 
of these enigmas has its root in the same mistake that gives such 
crippling power to the suggestions of fatalism—that is, a very false 
estimate of the reach’ and trustworthiness or the speculations of 
the human intellect. 

Plausible speculations on vast and very little understood ques- 
tions are allowed to have an equal weight with actual facts really 
within the grasp of: our experience. Speculations on vast, little 
understood, and often very: remote questions, are believed with- 
out due remembrance of possible, though to us invisible, change 


* Of course, such theories and scjctinenits as these can often be mot by counter- 
theories and counter-arguments; but I am here assuming that they are or séem 
unanswerable in such a manner, in order to point out how, when they aro or seem to 
be ‘unanswerable, they can be dealt with. 
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of conditions, or discovery of conditions that have been over- 
looked, that may utterly put out the whole calculation. ; 

Conditions are changing, new conditions are becoming known, 
new influences are coming into force century by century, and I 
can quite imagine that there might be a time when, for instance, 
the indestructibility of pauperism which now seems so horribly 
undeniable to many, should come to be looked upon as a foolish 
superstition, belief in which could only be excused by the grossest 
ignorance, and the over-population of the world a chimera which 
never could have been seriously entertained. ` 

This tendency to speculate and theorize from a range of facts 
more or less certain, and to give to the logical deductions there- 
from a kind and degree of belief that should only be accorded to 
things thoroughly well known, is one of the most natural, because 
one of the most unconscious of human errors. 

e do not miss facts that have never been discovered, and of course 
foryn the theory to which we accord such a large measure of belief 
in Agnorance of them. If any such unknown facts happen to exist, 
they of course alter, or at any rate modify, and place in a new 
light the truth and meaning of the theory. I should be utterly 
ashamed of urging an argument so obvious as this, if I had not 
‘ good reasons for knowing the necessity of doing so. 

So, when we find some apparently well-proved theory pqinting 
plainly in a direction utterly at variance with the more immediate 
welfare of the race, and full of the most ominous consequences to 
all efforts in the direction of better things, we should be careful to 
consider most thoroughly whether the whole subject on which it is 
founded is thoroughly known and understood, before resolving 
to renounce our allegiance to those less remote guides of life and 
action that consciousness and common-sense insist, in spite of 
theories to the contrary, on pointing out to us. A man who hesi- 
tates to help to cure the sick for fear of pepetuating disease in the 

‘race, or to help emigration because pauperism is ineradicable, and 
the world must some day become over-populated, seems to me to 
be making exactly this mistake—the mistake of assuming that all 
facts that throw light on the subject are known, and that the 
mystery of human life is solved. If he cannot make this assump- 
tion, it seems to me that he is not justified in ignoring the narrower, 
but more certain, reasons that urge him to do these things. 

I repeat again that half the hesitation and doubt that leads to 
Cui bono? springs from a most foolish belief in the present extent 
of human knowledge, and the power and accuracy of human 

. speculation. The man who refuses to work against pauperism or 
misery, and ignores the instincts or reasons that bid him do so, 
because of a well-proved general theory, founded on our present 
knowledge, that they are irremediable, is only a little wiser than 
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he who refuses to exert his free-will, and, feed himself, because 
there is a great mass of evidence that the world is governed by 
a pre-destined scheme, of the nature of which we know scarcely 
anything. It is possible for us to confess that many contradictory 
enigmas are beyond our solution, without being in the least justi- 
fied in refusing to work at all. Wé are®justified in working for 
our neighbours of the nineteenth century, without considering the 
interest of those of the twenty-ninth century, simply because the 


_ conditions in every sense of the twenty-ninth century are entirely 


beyond the reach of legitimate speculation. 

It may be ‘objected that the banning ` of all such‘speculation 
‘tends to justify mere blind, thoughtless benevolence, of which we 
have too much already. I have no wish to ban all suchspecula-, 
tion, I am only pointing out the mischief and mistake of according 


` to it what seems to mè an unreasonable amount of importance. I 


am attacking onie.extreme; bit certainly not advocating the other. 

The wise, justifiable line must lie somewhére between the two. 

What that line is; and how it is to be discovered, I have neiti er 
space not ability enough to point out more definitely than I have 
already done, If the incompleteness, unskilfulness, or error of this 
sketchy and superficial review provokes some one more competen: 

into undertaking an honest wrestle with this difficult subject, it 
will have more than answered its purpose. A little clear, whole- 
some, plain teaching on’ the relations of the principles and pur- 
poses of life and action to some of the current speculatiye enigmas 
of our day is most sadly needed. Thousands are drifting through 


. life on no particular principle, from a sense of general bewilder- 


ment and ignorance. "Good hearts and good money are rotting” 
for want of knowledge what to do, But I think I have noticed 
that the great thinkers of our day are sometimes apt, when they 
‘acknowledge the existence of these terrible puzzles at all, to say, 
“ Jerusalem,” and pass on to something else, as the man did when 
he came across thé hard names in the Old Testament. > 

On that awe-inspiring feeling—stronger and more widely spr ead, 
I fancy, in our day than it has ever been before—of the infinite 
immensity of the whole universe, and the proportionate micro- 


“scopicalness of our being and work, [-have not dwelt specially, 


because its disheartening, crushing lesson does more harm to the 
lazy and the cowardly than- to those of whom I have been think- 
ing and writing—those who are willing todo anything if they can 
only feel tolerably certain that they are effecting the least good, 
and no positive harm. But as, combined with other difficulties, it 
helps to depress and discourage even them, I would venture to 
urge, with all possible humility, that its evil effects decrease the 
more thoroughly it is realised. When a man fealises that he 
cannot remove mountains, ‘he will be content to work at mole-hills. 
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When he has oùce accepted: the fact that he cannot reform the 
world by his sole work, as a matter of course, if he is worth the 
trouble of creating, he will not grudge his best labour to the little 


-good that he sees he can do. 


He can feel, with good reason, that every act or thought, how- 
ever seemingly insignificant, is pregnant with everlasting ‘conse- 
quences, and gain therefrom a sense of responsibility as great as ` 
any man can wish to bear. He can feel, too, with equally good 
reason, that if all men, or half of all men, chose to do that little 
that they are able, the aggregate force in the direction of good 
would be something almost impossible to imagine. And if it 
happens that such reflections as these have but little effect upon 
his mental and moral character, I think he will, at least, discover 
that_when once ambitious, speculative schemes for the regenera- 
tion in virtue and happiness of the whole race are put into their 

t place, that there is a pleasure and a triumph in giving even 
but a little happiness, and doing even a little good. 

The importance of discovering sonie method by‘which the 

nigmas of life may be so grappled with as to enable men who 
[cannot ignore them to make good and active use of their brains, 
‘influence, lives, and wealth, and the duty of every man who is 
conscious of them to grapple with them with that purpose, to the 
best of his powers, cannot, I think, be exaggerated. The time we 
live in seems to me to be full, to many of us, of the greatest 
responsibilities; to numbers of people has come, as the offspring 
of a slightly increased knowledge, a more or less vivid revelation 
of ignorance, forcing them to meet and struggle through life 
shorn of half the certainties on which they and their forefathers 
have been accustomed to lean. Many wise and sad critics are 
crying that there can be but’ one end to all this—an, utter destruc- 


` tion of the efforts of the higher nature, and a pursuit of narrow _ 


selfishness, more animal, more indifferent, more callous, and more 
luxurious than any, perhaps, that the world has yet seen—-only to 


' die a natural death, at last, of sheer wortblessness, after genera- 


` tions of uselessness, wickedness, and wasted suffering. 


Whether this is to be the temporary end of it all, or whether 
the darkness and the doubt are to be fought through with such 
a gallant and sturdy determination to look them in the face, and 
make the best use of the lights we possess, as to force, sooner 
or later, a natural revelation of fresh light, or at least so gallantly 
and sturdily as to make moonshine of the darkest prophecies of the 
human-nature-despising critics, is what every individual, however 
commonplace his genius, who feels himself to be in this state of 
darkness and doubt, has to assist in deciding; for no qualities are 
so infectious as courage, energy, and anselfishness on the one 
hand, and cowardice, indolence, and selfishness on the other. 
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* Let not any one hastily salute that the difficulties and ee 


alluded ‘to in this article affect only a small minority who are > 


sceptical about the teachings of religion. 
On the contrary, I think that genuine free-thinkers, Fiori the’ 
hardening training they have generally gone through in losing 


_ their faith—from mere habit of acknowledging difficulties as a 


matter of course—are less affected as regards their lives and 
energy by such difficulties and puzzles than any other sect of 
humanity that acknowledge their existence at all. Those amongst 


` whom their deadly effects on life and action are most visible, are 


orthodox, or more or less orthodox believers, into whose minds 
they have insidiously crept, to whom they appear as deadly and 
invincible monsters that can neither be fled from nor destroyed. 
Their pastors in the pulpit upbraid them weekly with their 
Iuxury, their indifference, their sloth, their want of feeling and 
earnestness, their cowardly fear of being unlike each other, and 
never seem to perceive, or at least never attempt honestly to 
grapple with and remove, the old man of the sea, who is the 
cause of it all, and is sitting on their shoulders. \ 
“We are all these things,” they might answer hin, “ because) 
we don’t really know what to do, or what principle to live on, or 
where to draw the line about anything. Life and destiny (in this 
world, at least) seem to be an insoluble riddle to us. Your expla- 
nations do not seem to meet it. Your exhortations as regards 
action do not appeal conclusively to our common sense, but seem 


rather to ignore our darkness and difficulties altogether. We do | 


as cach other does about luxury and pleasure, and charity and good 
work, and all that, because we think that if we do as cach other 
does we are not likely to go far wrong, and we really have no 


` better guiding principle to follow.” 


It is no answer to me to reply that the enigmas mentioned and 


hinted at in this article have been dealt with by this man or that. 


The whole subject of how to encounter these enigmas in any 
scheme of life must be popularised and pulpitised. It is not a 
subject that can be left to a few savans to crack their brains over, 
while the world of action wags confidently on. It is a subject 
which every man and woman wlio has time, influence, or wealth 
must encounter and deal with, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
whether they like it or not, and whether their intellectual fitness 
for so doing be great or small. 

This important and significant truth will, I trust, be held to be 
a sufficient excuse for my venturing to draw the attention of the 
public and its teachers towards a thorough consideration of it. 
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) | SAXON STUDIES. 


h ' ` 
j . V.—DRESDEN DIVERSIONS 


T ' ' a 
E can judge better of a child’s character from seeing it, at 
play than at work; and so of men and nations. The 
Saxons have a marked inclination to amusements; they play 


f like children, with an absence of stiffness and self-consciousness 


which might surprise those who had been used to regard them 
only as philosophers. .But a shrewder consideration ‘will pro- 
bably discover in this seeming -anomaly but another evidence 
of the profundity of Saxon wisdom. It takes more. good sense 
than most people possess, properly to.alternate study with diver- 
sion. 

. The famous picture-gallery is open every day in the week, in a 
featureless stone building one-sixth of a mile in length, and two 
stories high, with an elaborate archway through the centre. To 


‘and fro beneath the archway pace for ever a bayoneted rifle and 


a spiked helmet ; the bas-relief of Mars on the base of the arch is 


-not more constant in its place. An innef door to the right admits 
. us to the entrance-hall and staircase, where we are met by a gold- 


laced cocked hat and silver-headed mace, and bidden to exchange 
our walking-stick :or umbrella for a bit of brass with a number 
stamped upon it. Should we chance'to drop this on the marble 
floor, the sound re-echoes as if we had let fall a brazen buckler. It 
is curious what an embarrassing responsibility we feel for our 
actions, when each one bears its echo. It puts me in mind of 
those stories of scientific marvel-mongers, who would paralyze us 


` 
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by the assertion that the stamp of a foot permanently displaces 
‘the whole stellar universe. I always feel oppressed in am echoing 
apartment; and if .I thought much about the stellar universe, I 
should end either by crushing it, or letting it crush me. 

Arrived at the staircase top, we push against a stiff-moving 
door, and find ourselves in an ante-room; one wall is covered 
with a huge hidequs picture of a Court—ladies and gentlemen in 
seventeenth century costume, and, down in the right-hand corner, 
a little corkscrew-tailed cur, which reminds us more of human , 
beings than anything else upon the canvas. The only other ` 
object in the room is the catalogue stall, with its bald-headed 
attendant, who is not only a cynic but a misanthrope. Consider- 
` ing that he passes his life face to face with that Court scene, and 
never (to my knowledge) sells a catalogue, I am only surprised 
that he is not a suicide as well. 

In this room we already become conscious of the pictur e 
smell—that most peculiar and depressing of odours. It cannot þe 
called offensive—still less, agreeable ; but it produces an effect at 
lassitude and apathy, such as is experienced under no other cir 
cumstances. It is an aroma of old canvasses; or we might Be 
it as the ancient breath oxpressed from the oily lungs of the 
innumerable old portraits. It is not fit food for living organisms; ‘ 
it dulls the eye and pales the cheek, and cuts short the temper. 
‘The buff beadles who pervade the place have acquired so sour 
and suspicious an aspect, that it is hard not to feel guilty i in’ their 
presence. The morbid influence is enhanced by the arrangement 
of the rooms, which is such as to give the idea of hopelessly - 
interminable extent;' and by the stylo of architecture, which is 
beyond words monotonous, idealess, soulless, dry, dispiriting, un- 
beautiful. Our boot squeaks and slips on the parqueted floor, and 
there is scarcely one chair-to a thousand pictures. And as for the 
‘pictures—be their merits how great soever—they are still the most 
tiresome feature of all. 

Why are pictur e-galleries allowed? The best time to visit the 
Continental ones is on Sunday—the people’s day; for then we 
may find relief from the rabble on the walls in observing the rabble 
; on the floor, which is vastly more amusing and less impertinent. 
The latter is for ever on the move, and still forming new combina- 
‘tions; whereas the former varies not a hairs breadth from age to, 
age, as if conceitedly conscious that its present attitude must, 
be the very best imaginable.. Moreover, even admitting each 
one of a hundred thousand pictures to be a masterpiece of 
colour, form, and design, the value of each would be a hundred 
thousand times less than if it stood alone. Picture-galleries are 
the greatest æsthetic abuses of our time.- They are that saddest 
chaos which is formed of disordered beauty—like an insane poet’s 
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mind. Why has no artistic vigilance-committee arisen to anni- 
hilate this insult to good taste and modesty ? 
a We admire the intellectual selfcommand of a Newton; but it 
is nothing to the power of mental abstraction necessary to the ap- 
preciation of a fine picture on the walls of a gallery. In fact, real 
appreciation is, under such circumstances, an impossibility. We 
do not see the picture which the great master painted. We dis- 
cern only a certain arrangement of lines, and harmony of colours. 
The painter may have been divine, but he cannot show us his most 
precious secrets in a crowd. ` On the contrary, the more subtle and 
profound he is, the less our chance of appr chending him. It is not 
too much to say that no great picture, whether in the Dresden 
gallery or another, has yet been seen by mortal:eyes. Good 
copies—which, to be good, must be a slight improvement on the 
originals—are out of the question ; and therefore these paintings 
ll remain a dead letter until the time comes for mankind not 
oply to acknowledge commonplace truths, but to do them. 
- | Then we shall see picture-galleries built upon a different prin- 
` ciple. A picture that-is worth anything is worth the devotion of, 
fat least, one room. Of that room it should be the reason, the ex- 
, pression, the key, the consummation. Everything in the room 
‘ should lead up to it, comment ‘on it, harmonize with it, interpret 
it, reflect it. Without the picture, the room should appear like 
a man without his head; and the imagination should be able to 
predict the precise subject and’ tone of the painting from the 
testimony of its accessories. 

Upon this principle shall the new gallery be planned—a private 
city of picture-homes, each work the sole occupant of its own 
apartments. Any picture not worth a room shall be burned; and 
of the remainder (which will not be over large) some shall be 
housed in a single chamber, others in a suite, others again shall 
have a palace built expressly for them—according to their re- 
spective merits. No person shall be permitted to visit more than 
one picture in one day: at which rate it would take at least three 
years to see a gallery of any extent; and true picture-lovers would 
probably confine their attentions to two or three favourites; spend- 
ing day after day at their houses, not always gazing on the very 
canvas, but musing upon the fine symbolism of the surroundings, 
and leisurely accumulating fresh power to see and understand. A 
year so spent would be culture; but what shall we say of this 
elbowing and jostling of jaded throngs in barren, bare, unfurnished 
rooms? What shall we call those persons who sit for five minutes 
before the Sistine Madonna, and then comment, in strident whispers, 
as follows :— 

“ Sweet pretty, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes; but she looks awfully sunburnt, don’t you think so ?” 
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“ Whats that green cur aa for, do you suppose ?” 

A laugh. “Its a pity they put in that horrid old man ai T 
affected girl.” 

“ They're just to fill up, I suppose.” 

“Well, we must go; it wants half an hour to dinner.” : 

It is time these persons, and other evils of like nature, departed 
to return no more. 
` Meanwhile it may be admitted that the human eye has a 
wonderful and providential faculty of blindness, which is of great 
service in. picture-galleries as they are now. When, by long sub- 
jection to torture, we have learnt the walls by rote, we can some- 
times contrive to concentrate our attention upon what we wish to 
see; But how far from the ideal is ‘this hard-won and imperfect: 
vision! As well compare the tantalization of seeing a glass of 
Madeira wine to the enjoyment of quaffing it. We know how 
sweetly we could be intoxicated, if only we could get the goblet\to 
our lips. Nevertheless, unless we have resolution enough to avoid 
galleries altogether, our next best course is to spend our whole 
time there. We may thus acquire the faculty of keeping our eye; 
sight somewhat under control, and of being conscious of the outer 
mass of pictures ‘only.as of an ill-digested meal—by a peice 
uneasiness which jaundices our vision, but does not altogether 
prevent our imagining a better state of things. 


a 


; I ' 

There is a fine view of the Theater-Platz from the windows of 
the gallery, and I have often found relief in watching the building 
of the new opera~house from that vantage ground. It will be a 
more pretentious edifice than the old one, but not so unique’ and 
impressive. The latter was a sort of infant Coliscum—or dwarf 
Coliseum, rather; for it was so smoke-blackened and weather- 
beaten that it looked five hundred years old. The interior was 
respectably upholstered in the usual red velvet; and though the 
audience might be somewhat put about for room, the stage was 
of good size: As regards ventilation, I need not say that every 
precaution was taken against it which enlightened ingenuity 
could devise, and with complete success. There were two com- 
panies connected with this ‘theatre—one dramatic, the other 
operatic; and it should be observed that the latter, who were 
good enough in their line, never could be accused of taking a leaf 
from the former’s book. , The orchestra was one of the finest in 
Germany ; it played sacred music in the cathedral on Sunday 
mornings, and the same evening, at the theatre, would interpret 
Figaro or Tannhatiser. Occasionally some grand oratorios would be 
produced, when the stage would be merged in the orchestra, and 
the singers wear evening dress,—thereby, it seems to me, laying 
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themselves open to criticism. I heard and saw Handel’s “Creation” 
thus given, and could not drive away irreverent thoughts. The 
principal singers had their seats immediately in front of the foot- 
lights; and were down in the programme as the archangels 
Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel; and Adam and Eve. Raphael was a 
bald-headed, severe-looking gentleman, with eye-glasses; he sat’ 
apart, but occasionally leaned over to whisper something to'a 
person whom I at first mistook for Uriel, but who turned out to be 
Adam. Uriel I afterwards identified with a rather foppish young 
man on the left. These two archangels, and Adam, were attired 
in black broadcloth and snowy shirt bosoms and neckties. But 
Gabriel, who sat next to Uriel, and was manifestly on the best of 
terms with him, was a handsome young lady in a black satin dress 
cut low in the body. She-hada slight cold, and blew her nose 
during the lulls in the “ Creation.” Eve—for whose appearance I 
logked with some interest—was a staid and decorous personage 
of some forty summers; she was dressed with strict propriety ina 

lack moire antique, high in the neck; and, as if this were not 

nough, & lace shawl was superadded. Adam was a tall man with 
a big voice, a prominent forehead, and a scraggy beard. He 
was'an impulsive man, and his book and his voice were always up- 
lifted simultaneously. . 

Since I have gone so far, I will add that every one of these 
exalted individuals consumed a great deal of time in saying very 
short sentences. Having hit upon a phrase—sublime, certainly, 
in its original inspired simplicity—they so hung upon it, and 
stuttered over it, and muttered it, and mouthed it, and shouted it, 
and then began it anew with fresh vigour, and broke off in the 
middle, and went back again, and picked out a word here and a 
word there, and juggled and dilly-dallied, that -what was 
grandeur became buffoonery. True, they had to do it—the in- 
exorable music, grinding out’ behind them, pulled their wires to 
suit itself, as the music of a street-organ seems to ‘animate the 
puppets in its show-case. But this is Handel, not the Bible; it 
was not thus that the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. Am I to be blamed for finding 
Handel’s_ “ Creation” ludicrous? I think the blame lies else- 
where: I donot find the first chapter of Genesis ludicrous. Hither 
Handel was not so great a man as Moses, or ‘the “Creation ” 
cannot safely be entrusted to Euterpe. 

But there was always compensation in the Royal box. A true 
democrat must ever be interested to observe a human being who 
holds himself, or is held, above the ordinary human level. In 
some moods, the idea pleases the imagination ; while at other times, - 
as we gaze upon the Royal faces, it seems irresistibly funny. The 
apparent difference between them and other people consists in an 
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. admirable simplicity and repose of manner, and a full directness 
of eye, most refreshing after the fussy gestures and evasive 
glances of plebeianism. - The chief use of princes is to preserve a 


` . tradition and standard of perfect manners, and ‘a jrespectable 


independence of soul—qualities one or the other of which is: pretty 
sure to suffer in the progress of republicanism. But there is a 
naive innocence about them and their paraphernalia and preten- 
sions which, amidst all the regal pomp, suggests a.simplicity more 
primitive and génuine than Franklin’s plain coat at Versailles. 

But the plain coats are coming into fashion. A Yankee friend 
of mine, while at a medical. college in Saxony, had the honour, 
` together with fifty or a hundred other students,- of being visited 
by the new King, Albert. His Majesty, in. his progress round the 
room, addressed some conventional-temark to. the American, who 
remarked, in. answer, unconventionally ehough, that Albert was’ 
the first King he had ever'seen. . The seeming artlessness of this 
observation at rst conceals its - originality, and this, again, veils 
its profound subtlety, For in it spoke the prophetic voice of 
revolution; and it is due to the King to say that .he was both 
startled and impressed; and perhaps. he raised his hand to his 
head, to be sure that his crown was there.~- When that remark 
has been made a, few times more, there will be no ‘king left to 
hear it. 


I. ° 


The most brilliant performance I ever witnessed at the old 
opera-house was when it was burnt down, some five years ago. 
The fire caught in the garret, and a puff of smoke popped hastily 
out of window, as if to summon assistance. But its appeal, was 
received with sarcastic incredulity. Fifteen minutes elapsed, and ` 
. then a body of flame burst suddenly through the roof, and the 
Cassandra-puff was avenged for its rude treatment. It- was a 
magnificent fire, and the Dresden firemen showed their apprecia- 
tion of its beauty by making no attempt to put it out. There 
was nota breath of wind; had there’ been, Dresden would .have 
perished upon the funeral-pyre of its opera-house. . Very soon an 
oval column of flame, seventy feet in diameter, stood straight up, 
and:roared two hundred feet aloft. Above the flame, a dark stem 
` of smoke ascended perpendicularly, so high, that it seemed to im- 
pinge against the dull grey cloud which screened the heavens. 
Here a petulant breeze caught it, and trailed and drifted it hither 
and thither athwart the sky, until the whole resembled a titanic 
palm-tree, with a stem a mile in height, whose feathery foliage 
. overshadowed the whole city. And in what a red-hot flower-pot 
was that palm-tree planted! so hot that the pictures were 
blistered-in the gallery, more than seventy yards distant; and 
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the Madonna descended in haste from the wall, and ook refuge 
at the further side of the building. 

Early in the proceedings, the soldiers were called out, and 
formed in a cordon surrounding the building, and distant from it 
about fifty paces.. All these.gallant-fellows afterwards fought the 
French, but not at Gravelotte-nor at Sedan was it their destiny 
to-face so hot a fire as this. The thermometet, at this range, 
marked almost 200° Fahrenheit. Their rifles grew so warm that 
there was a general disposition ‘to ground arms, and acknowledge 
that the old opera-house had the best of it. Retreat they could not, 
for they were hemmed in by a solid wedge of human bodies a 
quarter of a mile deep on every side save one, and there was the 
river. The precise reason of their being there at all has always 
been’a mystery to me. Ostensibly it was to prevent the populace 
from getting into dangerous proximity to the burning buildings, 
but, inasmuch as it was physically impossible to advance twenty 
paces nearer without being shrivelled to a cinder, I can hardly 

pose this to have been the true cause. Perhaps it was merely 
tø accustom the warriors’ souls to stand unmoved in the presence 
A ruin and devastation. Or, again, it may have been a subtle 
Stroke of policy, to establish the precedent of military intervention 
‘in municipal affairs, by thus parading when there was no real 
occasion for it, and could, therefore, be no possible objection on 
the municipal part. 

There were the usual instances of mental aberration to which 
fires give rise. ‘A number of men, at the risk of their, lives, 
brought forth from the burning pile a huge load of rusty iron 
bolts, bars, chains, screws, and pulleys, which had been used in 
the stage machinery, but they left the splendid wardrobe un- 
touched, either. from fear of soiling it in the transportation, or 
else upon the supposition that its value would cause the flames to 
respect it. But fire is no respecter of finery, even in Dresden. 


. There was an honest musician who recollected that he had left 


his violin in the orchestra—an inestimably valuable Stradivarius, 
inherited from a long line of musical ancestry, and probably worth, 
in absolute value, ‘as much as all the stone and woodwork of the 
theatre. He rushed in, scrambled across the smoking stage, and 
found his treasure safe inits box. While the blazing roof dropped 
in fragments about him, he snatched up the box, opened it, took 
out the violin, and, with that in one hand and the box in the other, 
he started for the door. Ere reaching it, however, his logical 
German mind took occasion to ask him, first, why he had taken 
the violin out of the box, when, to say the least, it was quite as 
well in it; and second, why, since for some reason not given he 
had taken it out, he should deem it necessary to rescue both the 
violin and the box. Though baffled by the first query, Herr 
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Katgutt was not to be posed by the second; and so, with a: 
presence of mind which does‘credit to his sex, nationality, and, 
profession, he turned once more, slung Stradivarius far’ into the 
red backward and abysm of fire, and, with the empty box close 


clasped to his bosom, he staggered victorious forth to the open , ‘ 


air. O for a Parrhasius to have painted that poor musician’s 
countenance when the box discovered itself! 


@ 


Ty. 


The German language, as socially spoken, does not sound 
musital, but the opera-singers so modify the pronunciation as to 
make it soft and agreeable. J am acquainted „with no’ language, 
however, which sounds so differently from different lips as does 
this German.’ The Saxon pronunciation, though by no, means the 
harshest, is the most demoralized of all; and those foreigners y ‘who 
have formed their accent on Saxon medal have, humanly spéak- 
ing, disqualified themselves from ever getting it right. In \its 


perfection, German is eminently a masculine tongue, but Dresden . 


has emasculated it. She clips it, whines it, undulates it, sing- 
songs it, lubricates it, until it becomes a very eunuch of languages. 

. The hard, clear, deliberate Hanoverian pronunciation compares 
with hers as chips of ice shaken in a crystal goblet, with lukkewarm\ 
dish-water filliped in a greasy slop-bowl.’ 

My feeling with regard to the pronunciation of foreign languages 
is perhaps curious, but observation inclines me to believe that it is 
not altogether unique. I never imitate the native accent without 
feeling a little ashamed of myself, and the closer my imitation, the 
greater my loss of self-respect. On.the other hand, an execrably 
English twang, or, still more, a few English words thrown in here 
and there, revive my drooping independence like a tonic. I may 
be as correct in my grammar, and inthe placing of my verbs and 
participles, as my knowledge will admit, without a whisper of self 


reproach; but the moment I attempt to disguise my nationality, J . 


ain degraded. . 

Moreover, supposing such disguise possible, what is ‘gained by 
it? Is it so great á triumph to be mistaken for a Saxon, for 
instance? There is surely nothing intellectual in mimicry, and 
our best success amounts to nothing higher than that. No; a 
foreign accent is to be shunned rather thar sought. It is as 
demoralizing as to wear another man’s clothes. -It cannot be 
attained without doing violence to the inner nature—to thpse 


fine perceptions of modesty and decorurh which give character its - 


worth. A person who speaks a foreign language so well as to 
deceive a native, is rarely a delicate-minded man. He will either 
be.subtle, deceitful, sly, with a talent for intrigue, or else super- 
ficial, coarse, and vain. He can seldom possess a sensitive and 
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nicely-balanced individuality. Besides, what is called a broken 
accent is not displeasing to the native hearer ; rather it impresses 
him as a sort of indirect compliment to the supreme refinement of 
his tongue. And, at best, we find ourselves saying things in a 
foreign language which we should never dream of uttering in our 
own. We feel it to be a veil over our real selves, and so ven- 
ture upon unaccustomed liberties; like scurrilous critics who 
write anonymously. There is a point beyond which cosmo- 
politanism becomes unwholesome. 


° 


Vv. 

Thus far it has been my privilege to take for granted the 
readers companionship in my vagaries; and, conscious of my 
responsibility, it has ever been my study to conduct him only where 
the worst complaint he could, make would be of dulness. But we 
are/now arrived at the borders of debatable ground. . Foreign 
nations—and the Saxon among the rest—are guilty of many 
practices which those not to the manner born find strange, if not 
revolting. It happens, nevertheless, by some perverse chance that 

ese undesirable features are often the very ones which give most 

dividuality to the national aspect. Painful, therefore, as their 

onsideration must be to every right-minded person, the 
psychologic analyst, like the vivisector of physical nature, finds it 
his duty, in the interests of truth, to disregard the intuitions of 
humanity. With a martyr’s firmness he straps the subject to the 
table, and proceeds with tears in his eyes to sharpen his scalpel 
and put an edge on his saw. Happy subject! ignorant of thy 
investigators anguish. Come! Prepare! 

But, that the reader should be an unwilling witness of a painful 
operation is furthést from my desire; and hence this preliminary 
flourish with the dissecting instruments. Let him, if he distrust 
his nerves, step outside the lecture-room door, and take a turn or 
two in the passage, until the victim has been disposed of. 

Those who remain, however, may be reassured, for there is. 
really nothing in the business so very harrowing, after all. We 
have only to regard it from a scientific point of view and it be- 
comes beautiful. Let us, for instance, lay aside the vulgar pre- 
judice against amusements on Sunday, and a good part of the 
difficulty is already removed. Look upon Sunday as a holiday— 
it is nothing else, indeed—and theatre-going, dancing, and 
junketing can hardly appear illegitimate. Live among Saxons 
for a year or two, or for half-a-dozen years if two be not enough, 
and Sabbath bells will cease to distract us from enjoyment of the 
opera-bouffe overture. Walking out, in the clear Sabbath twi- 
light, to meditate upon the immortality of the soul, we shall but 
meditate the more at the glimpse of heated couples gyrating to 
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a fiddle in yonder dance-hall. And, as we grow wiscr and ` 
“broader-minded, we shall gradually ccase to associate Sunday 
-with any thoughts of God, or of a life beyond this world. This 
point once reached, we may congratulate ourselves, and push 
onwards hopefully. Is it not, after all, fatal to our appreciation 
of the world we are in, to keep mingling with it speculations 
about a world we may never attain? Saxons have emancipated 
themselves in good measure from such confusion. They recognize 
religion as a,word of four syllables whose meaning is open to 
discussion. It gives them a holiday once a week, and a pretext 
for bullying the Pope every day. It is true that the Royal 
Family are Roman Catholics, and a good part of their subjects 
also; but that is a’ matter of detail. There is no personal 
animosity in the attitude of the rival parties—nothing but poli- 
tical exigency. Except His Holiness and Prince Bismarck, nobody 
really cares how the cat jumps. Select a Lutheran here and a 
Catholic there, and confront them with each other as spiritual 
enemies—they cannot keep straight countenances. The Catholic 
makes the sign of the cross, the Lutheran hums his “ Wei’ 
Weib und Gesang,” they link arms and are off to the Sunde 
masquerade. 

Let us be emancipated too, and‘follow them. These mas- 
querades are a ‘prominent Dresden diversion during the winter. 
They are widely advertised, not only by the placards which glow 
forth in crimson, yellow, and blue, from every advertising-post, but 
still more by the masks which now begin to crowd and grimace 
in shop-windows. Here is every variety, from the simple false 
nose to the elaborate head and shoulders, complete both back and 
front. Here they hang, row above row, grinning, empty things, 
a curious revelation of what men would make of themselves if, 
flesh and blood were plastic as thought and pasteboard. What 
cynical genius designs these grotesque disguises? The worst 
about them is that they are not so much disguises as revelations ; 
for there is not one among them whose living prototype we have 
not met somewhere. So soon, however, as others than the pro- 
totypes put them on, there begins a strange confusion. Our friend 
gets behind a mask, and behold! an ugly miracle. The move- 
ments, the gestures, and tones of voice are the same as before, but 
their contrast with those discordant features causes the latter to 
seem even more extravagant and unfamiliar. The transformation 
shows how completely the whole man corresponds with his face 
and interprets it. Lengthen his chin a little, or.widen his mouth, 
and presently he becomes a new individual from top to toe. Ifhe 
could wear this pasteboard countenance as long as the Man in 
the Iron Mask wore his velvet one, he would harmonize himself 
with it to the minutest particular; his conversation, manner, and 
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character would be just what we should expect from his features; 
and should he then snatch the pasteboard off, his original face 
would impress us as grotesquely as the mask does now. 

If, as moralists assure us is the case, each man’s face be the 
mask of his soul, there must be a curious scene when we maskers 
get to the next world. Having spent our earthly existence in 
artfully screening our true features, and conforming our conduct 
of life to the device upon the screen, the abrupt removal thereof 
ought seriously to embarrass us. I have good hopes, however, 
that the case is not so bad as the moralists would have us believe. 
We are apt to press on our masks so closely that the reality under- 
neath shows through. The very effort to deceive reacts upon the 
means of deception. The sanctimonious scoundrel—to-take a 
familiar instance—wears by no means -so impenetrable a disguise 
as he Matters himself he does. No fear but his friends will recog- 
nize him in the future life. They will fancy, not that he has 
changed, but that their eyesight has improved ; certain indistinct 

‘impfessions have now become plain truths, and that is all. 
he only real security is in pasteboard; and the universal 
popularity of masquerades.is in part consequent upon this fact: 
For the time, we are thoroughly not-ourselves. There is in- 
describable fascination in the idea. What a boon to slip out of 
our personality for an evening, and take such illegitimate liberties 
as our proper selves would blush at the mere mention of! Never 
till now did we realize- how enormously heavy a burden is per- 
sonal reputation—how self-restraint presses upon us at every 
point, like the atmosphere. Having flung it aside, what a wild, 
fantastic freedom marks every movement! A mask cannot blush, 
nor change countenance, and we indulge our maddest freaks with 
entire composure. This were a merry world if no one knew his 
fellow, nor could find him out. Tt is lucky for civilization that we 
cannot so much as black our boots in a manner inconsistent with 
our past and our prospects. 

But the spur of the fun is its necessary briefness. If the 
masquerade could last a year, we should only have shifted one 
self to take up another quite as burdensome. Besides, the spice 
of mystery and novelty is evanescent, and, by-and-by, we cease 
to laugh at one anothers long noses. Why we ever laughed at 
them is hard to say: perhaps only as an alternative to shuddering 
or weeping. Children are more frightened than amused by masks 
of all kinds, which proves them not funny, but monstrous; and 
our laughter only shows our callousness. f 

As to these Dresden masquerades, I may observe that the more 
masked they are the better. The majority of their patrons are in 
attendance to regale such phases of human nature as are com- 
monly kept in strict concealment. Under such circumstances, a 
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hideous mask is often the best virtue possible: it is, so to say, 
devilishly appropriate. However hideous it may be, the revela- 
tion of the naked face is often yet more revolting; and my chief 
quarrel with Dresden masquerades is on the ground of their 
indecency in too often neglecting to keep their indedency veiled, 


VI. 


At masquerades the Saxon disguises himself in more ways than 
one. He lays not much stress upon his domino and vizard, but he 
bewilders us by an unwonted pecuniary extravagance, and him- 
self with too much champagne. Although there are no people 
that can less truly be considered temperate than the Saxons, we 
seldom find them helplessly intoxicated; and this precisely 
because they habitually drink so much. Fortunately, moreover, 
itis to beer that they chiefly address themselves, as being the 
cheapest liquor and the most accessible. But when they forsake 
this honest beverage for more costly and potent ones, they are 
speedily overcome. And they betray an unwholesome delight in 
drunkenness. An American or a Frenchman is apt to be very 
troublesome when intoxicated; an Englishman, more or less 
brutal; but the Saxon is purely disgusting both in act and 
aspect. Besides, neither in the prospect nor the retrospect is he 
at all ashamed of his vinous fermentation, but, rather, proud, as 
the Bacchantes might have been. f 

Whoever should attempt—without any definite information, but 
relying upon his knowledge of Saxon character and tendencies— 
to form an idea of what a masquerade in Dresden would be like, 
could not fail to be taken aback at the reality. The extent and 
boldness of the advertising is misleading, for how can that to 
which the whole community is invited be very improper? We 
are prepared, perhaps, to be a little scandalized, but we certainly 
count on being amused, and most likely gratified by a gorgeous 
and imposing spectacle. The carnivals of old, we have heard, 
were splendid to the eye, however questionable otherwise; and 
some of us have read Mr. De Quincy’s “ Masque of Klosterheim,” 
and are ready for all imaginable mystery and grandeur. The 
‘very name “masque,” “masquerade,” possesses an indescribable 
magnetism of its own. 

So we present our ticket at the door, and pass through the 
dressing-room into the main hall. It is thronged from side to 
side, full of light, music, human hum and tumult, and occasionally 
a shriller laugh or call heard above the-even din. The orchestra 
is somewhere overhead; the whole broad floor is given up to the 
dancers, actual or potential. The latter form a wide, dense ring 
around the former, whose recling heads we behold confusedly 
agitated; now merging exhausted in the ring, anon starting from 
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it with néw vigour. The Saxons'are clever dancers, one and all, 
and devoted to the pastime; but I confess I like it less since 
seeing them enjoy it. They dance with emphasis—with a greedy 
persistence which is disenchanting. When warmed to their 
work, the partners face each other, the man’s arms round the | 
woman’s waist, her hands clutching his shoulders, and so fixed 
_ they spin teetotum-like. But thongh this arrangement is good for 
pace, it lacks the artificial grace which is the charm of modern 
dancing. Since we cannot be veritable nymphs and fauns, it is 
best to adopt as different a style as possible. 

The hall is draped with banners, and the walls glow with 
various emblazonment. But when we turn to the masqueraders 
themselves, they seem less fine than their surroundings. Three- 
fourths of the men are in evening dress or even in ordinary 
clothes, with nothing better than a half-mask, or a false nose to 
hide/their faces withal; and not a few have dispensed even with 
these poor disguises. ` Such nonconformity is discouragirig—nay, 
insilting—as if our host at a banquet should present us our food 
- ungooked. The women are more orthodox; scarce one but 
wears a mask, generally a silkeri vizard with a veil for the lower 
part of the face. Most of them, too, are clad in fancy costume— 

ither a gay domino, or a stage dress more or less elaborate. 
There are half-a-dozen ballet-dancers, in gauze and silk tights— 
somewhat dismaying, by their palpable proximity, those whose 
ideas of such beings have been formed only from behind the foot- 
lights. Others there are in still more dashing attire, which I will 
not undertake to describe. But it would be all very well, and in 
keeping, were it not for those black-coated, barefaced, besotted, 
masculine intruders, who, like a malignant touchstone, reveal the 
ugliness beneath the gay outside, and force us to see only a cheat 
in the prettiest pretences. 

Such as it is, however, there is more masquerading in the main 
Lall than in the side rooms, and the discreet visitor will not push 
his investigations far beyond the sound of the music, lest some 
sudden Gorgon freeze him to stone. A glass or two of wine 
beyond the common is, perhaps, a wise prescription at this ` 
juncture. Now, let us force our way through the ring, and seize 
our partner. We need not be ceremonious, and wait for an intro- 
duction; nor is such a thing as monopolization of the chosen 
companion countenanced. To the Saxon,’all woman is one. For 
convenience sake, she is multiplied into fractions; but one is just 
as good for practical purposes as another. The nearest at hand 
is the most ours; yet we must not resent having her taken from 
our arms after the enjoyment of a turn or two. The question is 
not, With whom did you dance? but, How much? 

To launch forth, with a good waltzer, to excellent music, com- 
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pensates many evils; and, but for collisions, slips, dust, heat, and 
exhaustion, we should henceforth get on famously. But as the 
evening advances, such checks increase. The wine makes the 
floor slippery and the dancers unwieldy. The scene begins to 
wear a very dilapidated appearance. The noise is greater, but 
more disorganized; the laughter is wilder; there are sudden 
screams; and now and tlien a short scuffle, and perhaps a fall. 
-Meanwhile, the music pours on unceasing, infusing a strange 
harmony into the discord. The polidemen—a number of whom 
have been lurking unobtrusively in shady corners—are now 
occasionally in requisition; but it must be admitted that they are 
very lenient; it would need a murder to move them to real 
severity. They cast reproachful glances; or, in extreme cases, 
impose a remonstrative hand. But there is no clubbing, no show 
of arms, no dragging out by the -coat-collar. Nor is it needed ; 
the mere sight of the black helmet is ordinarily enough ; for 
beneath it lowers, to the evil-doer’s eye, not the inoffensive vikage 
of the individual policeman, but the impending brow, trenchant 
glance, and aggressive chin of Germany’s greatest statesman. 
Mumbo Jumbo teaches even drunkards to reason and refrain. 
Meanwhile, eating and drinking proceed in the ante-rooms, and 
above-stairs in the galleries and lobbies. But the guests are in < 
sadly dishevelled state; even the women are now unmasked, and 
so the last reserve is overthrown. We must have a boisterous 
appetite to compass a suppe” at one of these tables, amid such 
queer neighbours. Debauchery has no attractions in Saxony 
beyond its naked self; and-ihose who indulge in it there, must 
love it for its own unmitigated sake. It is for the gratification of 
these its children that a paternal Government provides masque- 
rades, and finds them remunerative. 


VI. 


Far different from this masked iniquity are the balls given by 
the proprietors of beer-saloons to their customers, and to such 
friends as the latter may choose to invite. Hither flock minor 
tradesmen with their wives and daughters, and hotel-waiters, 
clerks. and such small deer of society. They are all well-behaved; 
there is nothing of the riot end disturbance which would mark a 
gathering of the same rank in America. -Here is peaceful good-’ 
nature, and, though joy be unconfined, there is decorum—at least, 
what Saxons understand as such. There is little attempt at dress; 
the men are in their Sunday coats and light trousers, the women 
in robes of stout material, not of Parisian design, but prettified 
about the arms and shoulders with lace and muslin. Gloves are 
unknown ; you receive your partners hand as nature and exercise 
have left it. The fun is not confined to the young people; they 
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bring their fathers. and mothers with them, and the latter dance as- 
vigorously and enjoyingly as their ‘offsprmg. Every one is on 
familiar terms with his neighbour, so that the assembly feels like a 
family party. , 

My friend Achates, an American of the West, who, shoulder to 
shoulder with me, has investigated many curious phases of Saxon 
life, went with me to one of these merry-makings. We had for 
some weeks past assiduously visited a modest Restauration in the 
Am See, where the beer was brought us by a stalwart maiden 
named Anna. Our calls being usually made about the middle of 
the afternoon, Anna had leisure for social converse, and surprised 
us by the extent of her attainments. Not only could she play on 
the piano, which prolonged a tuneless existence in one corner of 
the: room, but she could beat us at capping verses from Heine, 
and ‘even, as we subsequently discovered, could rhyme a very 
creditable stanza herself. In short, she was a young ‘woman of 
parts, and I fancy she had ambitions. Her personal, attractions 
arg soon enumerated. She was short and broad-shouldered ; her 
ayms and cheeks were red-shiny ; hor wide, good-humoured mouth 
vee always stretching to a smile. Her bright, small grey eyes 
4winkled-in a very contracted cranium, which was surmounted 
‘by a swathing of hair so flattened down and polished off that it 
seemed, to be a coating of yellow-brown paint, laid on thick and 
varnished. 

Anna invited us to this ball—we accepted with delight—and ` 
she gave us each a card on which were neatly written her own 
name and ours, her chosen guests. I have seldom received an 
invitation so genuinely cordial as this. Anna was proud of us, and 
even a little anxious lest something might prevent our coming. | 
Again and again did she earnestly beseech us not to fail her, and 
did grin from one honest ear to the other when we swore that 
nothing but death should detain us. 

The ball was at a saloon half a mile out of town, and had been 
going on for an hour or two before our arrival. We discussed a 
Schnitt of beer in the Vorsaal, and then peeped modestly through 

_ the ball-room door. A waltz was in progress, and for a while we 
lookegl in vain for Anna among the whirling couples. There were 
near a hundred people present, and all at work; and the cvening 
being rather a warm one, they were pretty thoroughly heated. 
The Saxon, in this condition, is less attractive than at other times. 
‘Perhaps, speaking generally, there are few better ways of dis- 
tinguishing the aristocrat from the plebeian than to get both in a 
profuse perspiration. It'is as sure a test of physical purity as 
was the fairy girdle at Guinevere’s court of moral cleanliness. 

Your keen Western eye, Achates, was first to distinguish our 
fair sponsor amidst the throng; and then I too caught sight of 
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her genial countenance, brilliant with heat and pleasure, glowing 
over the shoulder of a revolving young shopkeeper. She saw us 
at the same moment, and shot a broad smile across the hall. Im- 
mediately she spun her partner to a seat, and hastened up to us 
all redolent of hospitality. How pretty she looked! She was really 
the belle of the evening. She was enveloped as io the upper 
part of her stout person in white muslin, through which shone 
mistily her rosy arms and shoulders; below, fell a skirt of some 
respectable grey fabric, not so long as to incommode her dancing - 
feet. Her ears were splendid with glittering glass pendants; round 
her neck a yellow glass cross was suspended by a black gutta- 
percha chain. Is there not pathos in these poor little details of 
finery, and her manifest delight in them? On her short fingers 
were three or four broad rings as yellow as gold. At her throat 
—for even so much magnificence was not enough—Anna wore a 
brooch as big as the palm of her own fair hand, of tin, artfully 
moulded to resemble diamonds. As to her hair, it seemed to have 
grown by the yard since yesterday, and was frizzled in short 
curls over the forehead, It was plentifully anointed with soe 
glistening unguent, upon which I forbear to dwell. It was thẹ 
only thing about Anna which we could not admire. 

Could anything be more flattering in its simplicity than the way 
Anna took your hand, happy Achates, rested her chin upon your 
shoulder, and, without question asked or expected, danced you off 
into the steaming tumult of the hall? How enviously I watched 
your devious course, whirling, plunging, staggering, desperately 
keeping time, now hidden, anon reappearing, and evermore 
revolving! How I marvelled at the pained contraction of your 
brow, as it turned for an instant towards me! How my jealousy 
took note of the blissful ight in Anna’s fate, and the tireless 
vigour of her flying feet! Was it you that relented, Achates, and 
gasped in her ear to remember her deserted guest? or was it her 
own kind heart that brought her whirling back to where I stood, 
and transferred her from your fortunate arms to mine? 

Be that as it may, it was I who, the next moment, breasted 
with her the dangers of the dance. But I will pass lightly over 
my own exploits. It was the fear, Achates, lest they might not 
equal yours, that occasioned that anxious expression which you 
afterwards charged against me. How long the spell lasted I 
never knew, but it seemed to me that Anna must be Atalanta in 
disguise. At length, however, our motion appeared to have 
ceased, though still the room wheeled and tipped before my eyes. 
We had eddied into a seat—Anna and J—and it was given me to 
know that her threefold performance had finally exhausted her. 

“Ach! so müde bin Ich,” she faltered, and with that she 
innocently drooped her anointed head and laid it on my shoulder. 
I am not proud, Achates, but I confess that, at this juncture, I 
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could not refrain from glancing towards the door to see whether 
you were the witness of my distinction. Yes, there you stood, 
secking to hide your jealousy beneath a forced smile. The 
situation was too tender for long continuance: the fragrant head 
was uplifted; but I found its imprint on the broadcloth the next 
morning—“ Zum Andenken,” ag Anna would’have said. 

At midnight supper was announced, and the response was 
unanimous. Three long tables were placed on as many sides of 
a square, while opposite the open end a small one was set apart 
for the host and his family. You and I, Achates, occupied the 
top of the right-hand table, with Anna safe between us. We 
were scarcely well settled in our places when the toasting began. 
The host’s health was first proposed by an orator at the lower 
table. Amid the consequent enthusiastic uproar, the host filled 

. his goblet, and stepping into the hollow square of tables, touched 
glasses with all his hundred guests, they meanwhile standing up, 
or even climbing on their chairs, loudly chanting the “Hoch soll 
ey leben!” which is always the accompaniment of the ceremony. 

When the noise had subsided, the host—he was a small, dapper 

an, with bushy whiskers and a rather nervous manner—made 

jan address of some length. He was cheered throughout, and 
ended with proposing somebody else’s health, which was received 
in precisely the same manner as his own had been. Thus the. 
ball rolled round the table, every other guest, at least, being 
called on, ahd responding with a speech, a song, or an original 
poem. The ladies took part in the exercises no less than the 
men; and you remember our surprise, Achates, when Anna rose 
to reply to the flattering terms in which her name had been 
brought forward, and recited, with good emphasis and discretion, 
some three or four easy-flowing verses of her own composition. 
I do not think we had half appreciated our little sponsor, after all. 

Well, at last there was a pause, and we artlessly wondered what 
was to happen next. But gradually, as if by some mysterious 
attraction, the eyes of all present turned and fastened upon us. 
Then solemnly the host arose, and began, with formal hints which * 
by degrees grew more and more transparent and complimentary, 
to call attention to the presence in the assembly of two dis- 
tinguished strangers—foreigners—in fact, Americans. A brief 
eulogy of that great nation followed; ‘and finally came (the host’s 
version of) our names, and a summons—most heartily supported— 
to drink us with all the honours. 

During the succeeding tumult we held a hurried consultation ; 
and then, Achates, you showed. yourself equal to the occasion. 
You stood up, erect-and tall, and smiled benignantly upon the 
assembly. In understandable German you regretted that your 
limited acquaintance with that language denied you the pleasure 
of addressing the company in it; but, for your own sake as well 
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as for your country’s, you could not sit.down without giving utter- 
ance to a few'sentiments which would only be the more cordial 
that they were expressed in American. 

And here followed a speech as full of flowers as a Chicago 
greenhouse, whose perfume, though imperceptible to Saxon 
olfactories, was none the less grateful and sincere. It could not 
have been better received had your tongue been a very Goethe’s. 
Indeed, I fancy our Saxon friends felt even more gratified and 
complimented by a speech which they could not comprehend than 
otherwise. At all events, it was the success of the evening.. We 
immediately became cynosures, and were introduced to every- 
body—among’ others, to those two unexceptionable little per- 
sonages, Anna’s father and mother. I think the old lady took a 
fancy to me; we never failed to touch glasses with a smile and 


a bow before drinking, and afterwards, in the cotillon, she be- , 


stowed two favours upon me—the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
and the Cap of-Liberty. 

It were too long, Achates, to rehearse in detail a tithe of the 
events which followed. Anna, unable to choose between us, was 
partner of us both in the ensuing cotillon; nay, it seemed that 
even we could not satisfy her waltzing appetite, for she had thre 
or four relays of young Saxons constantly in waiting for the spare 


turns. She did not spare herself at all; and we could not help, 


wishing, on more accounts than one, that she had been somewhat 
less popular. Indefatigable Anna! Her muslin garment clung to 
her as though she had been immersed in beer. 

Till two o’clock we jigged it ceaselessly; then there was a 
universal pause; each couple sought their chairs, and gradually 
the lights burnt blue, till we scarce could see across the darkened 
hall. Presently, however, we were aware of a mysterious appa- 
rition—séemingly an incarnation of the gloom—in the shape of a 
gigantic extinguisher, about seven feet in height. This spectre 
glided-in silence thrice around the room, to slow music, bestowing 
upon each lady a small roll of paper containing a sugar-plum and 
an amative epigram. The last round having been completed, the 
ghostly extinguisher vanished as mysteriously as it appeared— 
seemed to put itself out, in fact—and then the lights suddenly 
resumed their brilliancy. Some people departed after this, and we 
were of the number, after a melting farewell scene with Anna. She 
told us, the next afternoon—and a touch of paleness on her cheek 
confirmed the tale—that she had danced till six that morning. 


And then she sat down to the piano, and regretfully touched the 


chords of Strauss’s waltz, “An der schoenen blauen Donau.” 
“ What, Anna!” we exclaimed, “not yet enough of dancing?” 
“Ach, bewahr!” she murmured; and with a subtle mixture of 
tact and coquetry, she hummed with Goethe’s “ Mignon,” 
“Dahin, Dahin, micht’ Ich mit Dir, O mein Geleibter, zieh’n! ” 
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But we could never agree, Achates, which of us it was she meant. 
VIL. 

There are diversions.of war as well as of peace. At all times 
in history the sight of blood, human or bestial, has been delightful 
to mankind ; symbolic, I suppose, of the cruel scoffing spirit which 
would rend asunder the holy mysteries of nature, and discover her 
vital secrets to all eyes rude enough to look upon them. What 
siren was ever so seductive to entice men to their harm as is the 
voice of a brother’s blood crying to heaven? 

_ We cannot be long in Dresden without meeting about the 
streets, and at the cafés and beer-saloons, specimens of a guild 
which is peculiar'to Germany, and not likely to be exported. 
Their leading traits are tolerably well known, having been dil- 
gently described by travellers ever since “Hyperion.” They pace 
the, streets, proud, in a striking costume, of which the only in- 
vańiable features are a pair of high boots, reaching six or seven 
hes’ above the knee, which, like snow-shoes, cannot be properly 
worn without practice; a round cap, four inches in diameter, and 
n inch and a-half deep, clinging by invisible means to the north- 
/east corner of the head; and a striped ribbon crossing the chest 
from the shoulder to the hip. They swing a light cane in one 
hand, stare’ the passer-by boldly in the eye, puff tobacco-smoke in 
the ladies’ faces, and are very high-spirited and quarrelsome. On 
cheek and brow are scars from an inch to four inches in length, 
which it is no part of their religion to conceal. They are inclined 
_to monopolize the sidewalks, and to hector it in the beer-gardens. 
They are of that undesirable age, between.sixteen and twenty- 
threo, through which, as through a miasmal swamp, mankind is 
condemned to pass on its way to better things. ; 

Yes, these are the University students—or at least, students, - 
from the Mining College in Freiberg, a curious- old town some 
twenty milesfrom Dresden. Thestrong class spirit of these young 
fellows, and their superstitious observance of antiquated forms 
and customs, undeniably makes them an interesting study, the 
more because it seems unlikely that they can exist many years 
longer in their pristine quaintness. The vital essence of the 
“Kneipe” is its vast absurdity; and its attraction to outsiders 
lies in the startling contrast between its laws and customs, its 
costumes and its creeds, and those of the present day. We cannot 
expect it to hold its own in the teeth of modern innovations and 
refinements, military laws, science, persecutions, and republican 
despotisms. Its dying aroma is being even now exhaled. 

Between the soldiers and the students there has always sub- 
sisted a hatred and rivalry, wherein the former have generally . 
the advantage. ° There is no assignable cause for this feud, unless 
it be that the students fight with the Schlaeger and the officers 
with the broadsword. In extreme cases, however, both parties 
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use pistols, which put them on more equal footing. A regiment 
of infantry was formerly quartered at Freiberg, much to the dis- 
content of the thousand or more studenis residing there. Colli- 
sions were frequent; and at length an officer mortally affronted a 
Bursch, and in the consequent meeting shot his opponent dead. 
Hereupon an indignation gathering of all the Kneipen; and the 
next day the officer was the happy recipient of no less than a 
thousand distinct summonses to the field of honour—-weapons, 
pistols. Not only, therefore, did he stand a thousand chances to 
one of being killed, but—supposing him passed through such a 
hell-fire unscathed—he must bear through life the not entirely 
enviable reputation of having slaughtered a thousand human 
beings, and depopulated a college. A council of war was held, 
resulting in the transmission to the student champions of the 
apologies of the regiment, and the withdrawal of the latter from’ 
Freiberg, which thus vindicated its name. 3 

But such serious affairs as this are'very rare. Duelling mong 
the students is regarded as a means of culture and a sign of good 
breeding; it forms an important part of the routine of University. 
discipline; and a scar or two—or a dozen, if possible—are arate 
as conducive to the credit of a graduate as his diploma. Duelling \ 
‘meetings are held between rival corps several times a year, and \ 
champions are matched against one another, not by reason of 
personal enmity, but according to their prowess—as we would 
match two college boys to row a single scull race. A spice of 
genuine hostility between the' duellists is not, however, objected , 
to; and doubtless it is quite as well to fight out petty quarrels - 
and heart-burnings with the Schlaeger as to promote their un- 
healthy growth by a diet of bad language and morbid back- 
bitings. My observation leads me to the conclusion that a sound 
bout at fisticuffs is better than either; but fisticuffing would soon put 
an end to the Kneipe system, and to that peculiar code of etiquette, 
morality, and refinement which it inculeates on the student mind. 
We must recollect, moreover, that the sword renders the small fist 
as dangerous as the big one; and since what is known to Anglo- 
Saxons as fair play is but dimly apprehended by the German 
intellect, perhaps this safeguard of the weak against the strong is 
not unimportant. 

It is curious how the periodical shedding of a little blood, 
organizes,and vitalizes these guilds. In all ways, blood is the 
strongest cement between man and man. Armies would soon 
thirst to death if blood were denied them; nor are elaborate 
discipline and forms of behaviour anywhere so rigorously main- , 
tained ‘as where the rules are written with a bloody pen. The 
reason is perhaps not far to seek. Bloodshed, pure and simple, is 
vulgar, disgusting, and brutal. Nothing else has so strong a natural 
tendency to degrade and coarsen the nature. And it is the very 
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surrounding all its circumstances with the utmost pomp and 
formality. It seems to be a universal law that those things 
which have the strongest native tendency to drag mankind to 
chaos, should become—by virtue of the struggle they compel him 
to make against their destructive power—his most potent educa- 
tors. The completest gentleman—the holiest’ saint—is he who 
has withstood the strongest temptation to be a charlatan or a devil. 
So with these corps-students: there is not much education, 
one would suppose, in a slit nose, or a cheek laid open. No; but 
the processes which have led up to it—have we considered them ? 
There is the fencing-school, in which, at all events, the hand and 
eye are trained to an accuracy and strength to which they had 
else .been strangers. There, too, is the corps etiquette to be 
learnt and preserved—the recognition of authority and order, and 
the’ careful observance of self-respect. Each one is responsible 
fox his conduct to all the rest; and if called upon to defend him- 
self, it is his fault should he fail successfully to withstand his 
ania As to physical courage, I cannot own to any great 
faith in its development by Schlaeger duels. Its- true that the 
/ duellists soon cease to fear the “cuts” and even learn to enjoy 
them. But then, they are never mortal, and seldom very serious. 
And I have no reason to believe that the most inveterate Schlaeger 
duellist is any braver before a pistol than other men might be. 
Special pleadings on questions of this kind are, moreover, mis- 
leading; since, however well the theory may be vindicated, the 
practice always belies it more or less. The best that can be 
affirmed with regard to corps-students is, that we are not obliged 
to make so many allowances for them as for the unmitigated 
barbarians. 
IX. 

Perhaps, however, the reader would like to be present at one of 
these duel-meetings, and form his own judgment upon the matter. 
We turn down a narrow side-street, whip under a gloomy archway, 
enter by a glass-panelled door, and find ourselves in a dismal beer- 
saloon. Passing through this, we arrive at an inner apartment, to 
which a peculiar knock gives us admittance. This is the Kneipe- 
room, where the corps is to rendezvous before proceeding to the 
field of honour. It is narrow, dark, and smoky, blearing out 
through its one grimy window into a back yard. The floor is 
strewn with ‘a little white sand; a rough wooden table, bearing 
marks of age and hard usage, extends the length of the room: 
wooden benches to match, and unpretending chairs. The walls 

“are adorned with the coat-of-arms of the corps, emblazoned in 
gold and colours; round it are arranged a score of old Schlaeger, 
like rays of a central sun. Elsewhere are hung up enormous 
drinkin g-horns, such as King Olaf might have used, with inscrip- 
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tions on their silver mountings. Here are trophies of all sorts ; 
pictures, too, representing famous duels; and photographs of past 
and present members, taken singly orin groups. Traditions are 
jealously preserved among the Burschen, and some of the societies 
are of very great antiquity; so that the Bursch of to-day may see 
upon the wall the sword with which his great-grandfather fought, 
and drink himself over-seas out of the ancestral Schoppen. 

Has the reader ever held a Schlacger in his hand, and examined 
it? They have a large basket-hilt, guarding the: hand, com- 
pletely: the blade is straight, and about three feet in length— 
a thin, narrow strip of soft steel, pliant but not elastic. It is a 
light weapon, easily wielded; were it heavy as the ordinary 
broadsword, the muscles of an average Bursch would soon tire 
beneath its weight, for the attitude in fighting is an excessively 
wearisome one at best. Its deficiencies in heaviness and stiffness 
are fully compensated by the razor-keenness of the blade; the 
soft steel taking a marvellously fine edge. The point is roundéd, 
and the edge extends sixteen inches down the front of the blade, 
and half as far down the back. Both blade and hilt are gallantly 
scarred and hacked; from these the bloodstains have been wiped 
away; but the “armour” shows enough of such to sate the rast 
sanguinary warrior. The gore of hundreds—ay, of thousands, is en- 
crusted on these breast-plates and cpishes, and presents a spectacle 
really ghastly, and calculated, one would suppose, to dampen 

- the courage of a virgin duellist. A pig-sticker’s apron would be 
more reassuring. But this armour, excellent in other respects, can 
never be cleansed; it consists of stout buckskin pads, protecting 

‘the throat, right arm, and the whole right side of the body to the — 
knee. Iron armour would speedily destroy the fine edge of the 
Schlaeger; though I doubt whether it would be found any heavier 
than these enormous pads, and stiffer. or more awkward it 
certainly could not be. The pads detract much from the aspect 
of the contest; a polished cuirass and glittering arms would be 
more inspiring, and the blood would seem more noble when shed 
on steel than when absorbed and stiffened in dirty leather. There 
is another objection. The rattle of a sword against a steel breast- 

plate is a martial sound; it kindles the imagination and inspires ' 
the courage; but the “flap” of the blade against the buckskin 
pad reminds us of nothing more dignified than carpet-beating. If 
we close our eyes upon the bloody scene, and only listen to the 
fray, we are transported to the back-yard of our childhood’s home, 
where John and Bridget are knocking clouds of dust out of the 
parlour carpet. The illusion is heightened by the fact that the 
` warriors, like John and Bridget, deliver their blows alternately, in. 
` rapid and measured succession. ‘“ Flap—flap !—flap—flap !” It 
is carpet beating, for all the world! However, we must not carp 
and criticize so much. Use is itself a beauty; and since the 
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leathern pad answers its special purpose better than anything else 
could, it must appear beautiful to the unprejudiced observer. 

Besides the furniture and ornaments, the room contains a dozen 
or more young men, high-booted, round-capped, and ribboned. 
Some of them are to be the heroes of the coming towunament, 
though we might not learn as much from the Indian stoicism of 
their countenances. Probably the signs of battle will be plainer 
after it is over than beforehand, The students are not all 
Germans; theré are Hungarians, Poles, Turks, an American, and 
a‘couple of Russians. One of the latter is vice-president of the 
corps—a tall, burly fellow, with a rough face and small grey eyes ; 
but when he speaks—and he does so in four languages—we per- 
ceive an unexpected courtesy and refinement in his manner. His 
familiarity with the English tongue is astonishing: be has even 
caught the colloquialism of the day. : 

“Do we fear the spectacle of blood?” he asks us; “does it 
nauseate us? he should say ;” and he proceeds to tell us a gory 
tale or two, by way of gentle initiation into the horrors we are soon. 
to witness. Once he was present at a notable duel between two 
yenowned fencers; and for a long time the advantage was on 

either side. “No cut had been given; it was feared that their 
‘skill would prove too perfect—that there would be no blood. 
Just then, however, Fritz appeared suddenly to grow an inch 
taller; his wrist extended itself admirably—ah! Karl was hit. 
So true and swift was the blow that Karl himself knew not, at 
first, that he was overcome; only when he went to speak, and 
the blood poured into his mouth, did he become aware of it. A 
sponge was brought; the blood wiped away ;-when lo! Karl had 
no end of his nose. Du lieber Gott! where is then the nose which 
Karl had lost? All search for it—it is still in vain—the nose—the 
nose had disappeared! Then cries out all of a sudden Fritz— 
“The dog! the dog! Potz tausend Donnerwetter! look once at 
the dog.” One sees the dog make like a cough, with something 
in mouth. One runs to him, catch him, pound him on the back, 
lift him by the tail and shake. Ach! lo at last the nose, the poor 
nose, the end of the nose which Karl has lost. Then Karl takes 
that end and sticks it to his face—to the root, you see.” 

“Yes,” we exclaim breathlessly, seeing the narrator pause; 
“well, did it grow on again ?” 

“ But surely yes. For seven days it is held continually on ; then 
is the bandage removed, and the nose is whole once more. But 
alas! an unlooked-for misfall has occurred.” 

“ How so ?” : 

» “Tn the haste of replacing that lost end, the poor Karl has it 
upside down applied!’ It is now too late to alter—so grows it to 
this day. Karl was before a handsome man: he has still the Geist 
—the vivacity; but the profile—one finds it irregular.” 
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I should not have ventured to repeat this story at length, had 
I*noit the best of reasons for believing it true. I heard it not long 
afterwards from the lips of the redoubtable Karl himself, and 
when, at the conclusion, he tumed his head pensively aside, the 
“irregularity ” was unmistakable. 

This was by no means the only tale of blood unfolded by our 
courteous Russian; but we cannot take the responsibility of 
repeating any more of them. It was not without a touch of pride 
that he recounted the exploit of a countryman of his own, who, it 
would appear, was possessed of more fortitude than skill. In the 
first bout his adversary’s point caught in the comer of Snipitoff’s 
mouth, and created a permanent grin on that side three inches in 
length, laying bare all the teeth in the right jaw. Snipitoff, how- 
ever, was no way discouraged, but intimated his resolve to ‘fight 
it out. The contest was therefore resumed ; and Snipitoff’s adver- 
sary, who seems to have been gifted with an almost unreasonable 
sensitiveness to proportion, next inserted his blade in the ‘eft 
corner of the gallant Russian’s mouth, and brought it out at the 
ear. This brought the affair to a termination which was oe 
sidered to reflect equal credit on both sides. The mouth—whic 
now nieasured from corner to corner a trifle over nine inches— 
was sewed up, with the exception of about three inches in the 

‘middle; and unconquerable Snipitoff then called for beer, and 
drank until—to use the forcible expression of our courteous infor- 
mant—‘ his back teeth were under water,” for three days. The 
practice of drinking heavily after receiving a cut is universal among 
the duellists, and is indulged in by way of delaying the healing 
of the wound, and thus perpetuating the glorious scar. ` 

While such tales are telling, we are otherivise regaled with beer, 
bread and cheese, and sausage, whereof the long table has a 
plentiful load. Perhaps, however, after such fare as our imagina- 
tion has been treated to, we care not so much for, the nourish- 
ment of the flesh. In that case, the announcement that the hour 
for setting forth has arrived will be not unwelcome; we gladly 
issue from our dark and musty quarters, and are soon threading 
the outskirts of the city. The “field of honour” is some two 
miles off; and is only metaphorically a field; literally it is an old 
Gasthaus, deserted at this Lenten season, but hired by the Kneipen 
for the occasion. We may here observe, not without a glow of 
virtuous ‘satisfaction, that Schlaeger duelling is illegal. There is 
a prohibitory law against the blood-drinking in which these young 
savages would indulge, and its influencc is no less remarkable than 
is that of analogous legislation among us in New England. The 
unnatural’ thirst is augmented, and the ingenuity requisite to its 

gratification adds a moral and mental delight to the merely’ 
Talai enjoyment; encouraging the dipsomaniac to absorb a 
gallon where he would is be satisfied witli a gil. The 
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law is also serviceable, as a species of persecution, in consolidating 
the Kneipen, and riveting the union of its members. The State 
desires the permanence’ of the guild; and as if the cement of 
blood were not bond secure enough, they double its strength by 
making its use unlawful. Ah! there is much subtle wisdom con- 
cealed beneath the plain outside of Saxon law. 


X. 


The Gasthaus is a forlorn and dilapidated old pile, overgrown of 
bulk, with countless melancholy windows, and streaks of greenish 
damp EEE down its plaster walls from eaves to basement. 
Within, 


we climb an aged winding staircase, and presently find 
res in a large upper room, of great length in proportion to 
adth, wainscoted, with tarnished chandeliers depending from 
eiling; and an iron stove warming its further extremity. The 
s and most of the chairs have been removed. The floor, 












A crowd of upwards of a hundred students are standing 
out in knots, discussing the instant fray. They are not a phy- 
cally noble race; almost every face is marked with disease latent 
or developed, and the figures are ill-hung, awkward, or weakly. 
No other land, perhaps, could show so large an assemblage of 
young men with so small a leaven of physical manliness. Half of 
these wear—not the sportive eye-glass—but the sober earnestness 
of spectacles. ‘There is a fortune for oculists in Saxony; and I 
should not wonder if a good part of the current belief in the na- 
tional learning might be traced to the sage and studious aspect 
bestowed by thése semi-universal spectacles. Asa matter of fact, 
however, their genesis is from ‘bad diet, and perhaps from some 
quality i in the atmosphere. Most foreigners who have lived long 
in Saxony will have found their eyesight more or less impaired. 

We glance with some curiosity at the champions who are to win 
their laurels to-day, or add tothem. The two youngest—boys of 
about sixteen—look a little pale; and we may observe a trifling 
nervousness beneath the gaiety of that young American, who is 
destined to flesh his maiden sword this morning. But as for the 
rest, old duellists all, their faces are quite impenetrable. None of 
them are in what we call fighting condition; the Saxon makes it 
a point of etiquette to live as loosely as possible for some weeks 
before and after his duel; and if he be a trifle beery even at 
the hour of engagement, it is set down to his credit. Blood is the 
thing wanted, and scars that will not fade away ; and he is most 
properly i in condition whose veins are most plethoric, and whose 
flesh is least apt to heal. 

Well, the hour has struck. The landlord, a stout, Dove wont 
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personage, of demeanour at once servile and excitable, trots in for 
the last, time to sce that all is as the gentlemen wish; and then 
the door is closed, and the company gathersin a wide ring about 
the battle-field. Those two pale boys, who are to open the pro- 
ceedings, are arming with the assistance of their seconds; and 
most curious is the contrast between their bloodless and patheti- 
cally inoffensive faces, and the horrid arms, stiff with ancient gore, 
in which they stand pilloried. Besides the system of leather pads 
which we have already examined, they wear a kind of spectacles, 
or iron guards for the eyes; and these lend an indescribably gaunt 
and demoniac quality to their expression. 

Are the champions prepared? Let them enter the lists—a space 
between two chalk lines twelve feet apart. ` Within this space 
they must confine their struggle. Here they stand, the swor 
supported by the seconds, lest the weight of the armour s. 
needlessly fatigue it. The president now steps forward, inq 
the names and designations of the combatants, and is infor 
thereof by tlie seconds—all in conventional phrases. The pr 
dent then states the rules which must govern the contest; ai 
then gives his orders in a sharp, peremptory tone:— 

“ Auf die Mensur !” 

The warriors accordingly toe the scratch. 

“Los!” - 

And the carpet-beating begins. 

The position is a peculiar one, owing to the circumstance that 
the head is the only part attacked. The right arm, pads and all, 
is arched above and a little in front of the head: the Schlaeger,” 
its point tending downwards, continues the arch of the arm. The 
arm is not moved at any time during the bout; the cuts being 
made by a rapid and elastic turn of the wrist, whereby the blade 
is swung over or under the adversary’s guard. The parrying is- 
all done with the padded right arm, which comes in contact with 
the flat of the attacking sword: and the safety of the duellists’ 
heads depends entirely on the true position of this guard arm. An 
inch too low or too high, and lo! a bleeding cheek or forehead. 

Meanwhile our young heroes are at work, flapping away man- 
fully, but doing no execution. Each makes his cut alternately 
with the other, and the “ recover” is instantaneous. After every 
few strokes the seconds interpose their swords, and take charge of 
their principals’ right arms for a score of seconds’ rest ; the swords 
are straightened, and if their edges be turned, they are replaced 
with fresh ones from a great bundle of them lying in yonder chair. 
The heads of the combatants are, moreover, carefully searched 
for cuts; with a knowing gravity of manner which reminds us of 
certain transactions in the monkeys’ cage at the zoological gardens. 
There is no find, however, and work is resumed with fresh vigour. 
“Flap-flap! flap-flap !” 
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But this duel is destined to be a failure. The spectators be- 
ome first apprehensive, then depressed. The heads are examined 
ith a plaintive anxiety. The fifteen minutes—beyond which 
o duel may extend—have elapsed. There is no blood. The w- 
ortunate duellists drop their swords, kiss each’ other as the law 
commands, and are hurried away by their seconds to disarm. No 
scars for them. 

But the next combat is truly a refreshing exhibition. Our young 
American is matched against a full-blooded Saxon. It is gratifying 
ko have this palpable assurance that our barbarous countrymen 
» capable—after due transplantation and training—of rivalling 
niture of the philosophic Germans. May his good genius 
e him a scar so deep that the next fifty years—should he 
long—shall fail to obliterate it. 
combat begins with the same formalities as before; but ere 
flap-flap !” has lasted five minutes, a lock of wiry brown hair 
Fen to jump suddenly from the American’s head, and immedi- 
y a stream of scarlet blood rushes out of doors, painting one 
e of his face and dripping on his gorget. He looks surprised 
d rather relieved. So, this is being cut, is it? Well, it doesn’t 
urt so much, after all; no more than to hack one’s self shaving. 
He is seated in a chair and sponged off, though the blood continues 
to flow rapidly, giving him a very grim aspect. Will he continue? 
Oh, certainly ; just beginning to feel like it. So the two stand up 
to each other once more. The ring of spectators draws closer : 
they have tasted blood—we may know it by the dilation of their 
eyes, and their eager parted lips. Blood, brothers! stand ready, 
we shall have another draught immediately. Be it Saxon or 
American, what difference? Either is sweet to the taste of the 

, philosopher. Oh, blood! 

‘This time the aspect of probabilities is somewhat changed. The - 
American’s blood is not onl¥ out, but up, whereas the Saxon ap- 
pears somewhat out of sorts; being, perhaps, sickened at the gory 
locks and red-dripping cheek of his adversary. He indulges, it 
may be, in a flitting imagination of himself in like condition. In 
that moment his guard wavers.a trifle from its right position; over 
comes the sharp blade, catches him beneath the nostril, and slices 

Noe his cheek to the temple. The seconds strike up the swords. 
Sow the man bleeds! already there is a pool on the floor. The 
sur geon sponges and examines, and announces a cut four and a-half 
inches in length: Happy Saxon! Just at present, however, the 
abundance of his good fortune a little overcomes him. He sinks 
back in his chair with a dingy pallor in his face, sharply contrast- 
ing with the dark blood which issues from it. He will not be able 
to continue the duel: he cannot even rise to salute his opponent, 
who must therefore kiss him where he sits. Did ever two more 
unlovely countenances exchange such a token of affection? It is 
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an odd sight, and we cannot help wishing they had restrained 
_their ardours until somebody had washed their faces.- 

There are six duels still to come off; and, though one is pretty 
, much like another, we undoubtedly would like to ‘stand by and 
: see all twelve heads carved to ribbons. But just as the next pair 

are got to work, and our eyes are following each blow with silent, 
expectation, there is heard a scurrying and a scrambling up the 
stairs outside. The door bursts open, and in flies the landlord, 
his eyes far out of their sockets. 

“ Polzei-mein’-Herren!  Polizei-mein-Gott-in-Himmel! Ach! 

Polizei-ist-da !” 

The police! . In an instant, the ring has vanished; th 

turning this way and that, voices and counter-voices. Off r 
wounded, theirtell-tale wounds but half sewed up, and have va: 
through a back entrance. Aloud crash of glass causes må 
bold heart to throb—pshaw! it is only that bundle of Schl 
which some thoughtful person has sent flying through the win 
Now a hasty tub of sawdust veils the guilty floor. Tables st 
up as if by magic, with glasses of beer upon them, and peace 

_ Students quaffing the same. This is not a tournament, but 
quiet picnic in country solitudes: here is no blood, save such as 
flows in decorous pulsations through its proper channels. Enter, 
O police! we receive you with the frankness of innocence. 

Well—but the police do not enter. How long is this suspense 

to last? Can our worthy landlord have been mistaken? or would 
he play a joke upon us? or was he speculating for the price of- 
afew score of glasses of beer? At all events, it, was a false 
alarm; no rude preservers of the peace are here to offer us- 
violence, and the games may proceed. 

But, for our own private parts, either the fright, or the reaction, — 
"er some more hidden cause, has dulled our appetite for further 
feasting in this kind. We have seen blood; and were we to. 
remain to the very end, they could not show us anything more - 
interesting. Let us, therefore, depart, and strive to introduce 
Schlaeger fighting into the colleges of our own land, in place of 
boating, base-ball, cricket, and such like unmeaning diversions. 

There are are other amusements in Dresden; but, after this, to’ 
treat of them would be an anticlimax. We must leave the 
skating-pond, and the boating, and the horse-races, and the minor 
theatres—yes, and the American and English clubs, which, how- 
ever, are quite as much of a business as of an amusement—we 
must leave these to future historians or to silence. As to chroni- 
cling the movements of the fashionable foreign and native society, 
the magnitude of the theme daunts us. But blood will tell, and 
` must be told about; and let us hope the moral of the tale will not 
be disregarded. ; 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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“ SUPERNATURAL- RELIGION.” 


IV.—POLYOARP or SMYRNA. 


i I 


OLYCARP, Bishop of Smyrna, is the most important person 

in the history of the Christian Church during the ages im- 
mediately succeeding the Apostles. In the eyes of his own and the 
next generations, Clement of Rome appears to have held a more 
prominent position, if we may judge from the legendary stories 
which have gathered about his name; but for ourselves the 
interest which attaches to Polycarp is far greater. This importance 
he owes to his peculiar position, rather than to any marked greatness 
or originality of character. Two long lives—those of St. John 
and of Polycarp—span the period which elapsed between the 
personal ministry of our Lord and the great Christian teachers 
living at the close of the second century. Polycarp was the 
disciple of St. John, and Irenæus was the disciple of Polycarp. 
We know enough of St. John’s teaching, if the books ascribed 
to him in our Canon are accepted as genuine. We are fully 
acquainted with the tenets of Irenæus, and of these we may say 
generally that on all the most important points they conform to 
the theological standard which has satisfied the Christian Church 
ever since. But of the intermediate period between the close of 
the first century and the close of the second, the notices are 
sparse, the literature is scanty and fragmentary. Hence modern 
criticism has busied itself with hypothetical reconstructions of 
Christian history during this interval. It has been maintained 
that the greater part of the writings of our Canon were unknown 
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and unwritten at the beginning of this period. It has been sup- 
posed that there was a complete discontinuity in the career of the 
Christian Church throughout the world. The person of Polycarp 
is a standing protest against any such surmises. Unless Irenæus ` 
was entirely mistaken as to the teaching of his master, unless the 
_ extant Epistle ascribed to Polycarp is altogether spurious, these 

views must fall to the ground. Itis indispensable for the advo- 
cates of the Tiibingen theory’ respecting the origin of the 
Christian Church and the Scriptural Canon to make good both 
' these positions alike. Otherwise it can have no standing ground. 
My object in the following investigations is to show that neither, 
position is tenable. 

Polycarp was born more than thirty years before the close 
the first century, and he survived to the latter half of the sag 
The date of his birth may be fixed with some degree of cer 
as A.D. 69 or 70. At all events it cannot have been later 
this. At the time of his martyrdom, which is now ascertaine 
have taken place A.D. 155 or 156,* he declared that he had ser 
Christ eighty-six years;} and, if this expression be explained 
referring to the whole period of his life (which is the more pr 
bable supposition), we are carried back to the date which I hav 
‘just given. 

Thus Polycarp was born on the eve of a great crisis, sii 
was fraught with momentous consequences to the Church at 
large, and which more especially made itself felt in the Christian 
congregations of his own country, proconsular Asia. The fall of 
Jerusalem occurred in the autumn of the year 70. But at the 
final assault the Christians were no longer among the besieged. 
The impending war had been taken as the signal for their departure 
from the doomed city. The greater number had retired beyond 
the Jordan, and founded Christian colonies in Pella‘and the neigh- 
bourhood. But the natural leaders of the Church—the surviving 
Apostles and personal disciples of Christ—had sought a home 
elsewhere. From this time forward it is neither to Jerusalem nor | 
to Pella, but to proconsular Asia, and more especially to Ephesus 
as its metropolis, that we must look for the continuance of the 
original type of Apostolic doctrine and practice. At the epoch of 
the catastrophe we find the Apostle John for a ghort time living 
in exile—whether voluntary or constrained, it is unnecessary to 
inquire—in the island of Patmos. ‘Soon after this he takes up his 
abode at Ephesus, which seems to have been his head-quarters 
during the remainder of his long life And John was not alone 

* See below, p. 838. 

f Mart. Polyc. 9. dy8ojnovra ral 8 Ern Exw Sovactov aùr. This expression is some- 
what ambiguous in itself, and for Zyw SovAedav Eusebius reads SovAcia. 


f Papias in Euseb, H. ” Eii. 39; Xiron. ii, 22. 5, (and elsewhere); Polycrates in Eusob. 
H. E. v.24; Clem, Alex, Quis. div. salv. 42 (p. 958); OTUA in Euseb, M. E. v. 18. 
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in choosing Asia Minor as his new home. More especially the 
companions of his early youth seem to have been attracted to this 
neighbourhood. Of two brother Apostles and fellow-countrymen 
of Bethsaida this is distinctly recorded. Andrew, the brother of 
Simon Peter, appears in company with John in these later years, 
according to an account which seems at least so far trustworthy.* 
The presence of Philip, the special friend of Andrew,t in these 
parts is recorded on still better authority.{ Philip himself died at 
Hierapolis in Phrygia; but one of his three daughters was buried 
at Ephesus, where perhaps he had resided at an earlier date. 
Among other personal disciples of Christ, not otherwise known to 
us, who dwelt in these districts of Asia Minor, Aristion and a 
second John are mentioned, with whom Papias, the friend of Poly- 
carp, had conversed.§ 

Among these influences Polycarp was brought up. ‘His own 
words, to which I have already alluded, seem to show that he was 
of Christian parentage. At all events he must have been , 
liever from early childhood. -If his parents were Christians, 
probably received their first lessons in the Gospel from the 
achers of an earlier date—from St. Paul who had planted the 
urches of Asia Minor, or from St. Peter who appéars to have 
atered them, or from the immediate disciples of one or other 
of these two Apostles. But during the childhood and youth 
of Polycarp himself the influence of St. John was paramount. 

Irenæus reports (and there is no reason for questioning the truth 
of his statement) that St. John survived to the reign of Trajan,{ 
who ascended the imperial throne A.D. 98. Thus Polycarp would 
be about thirty years old at the time of St. John’s death, When 
therefore Irenæus relates that he was appointed bishop in Smyrna 
“by Apostles,”** the statement involves no chronological difficulty, 
even though we interpret the term “bishop” in its more restricted 
sense, and not as a synonyme for presbyter, according to its earlier 
meaning. Later writers say distinctly that he was appointed to 
the episcopal office by St. John.tt 

At all events, he appears as Bishop of Jaai in the early years 
of the second century. When Ignatius passes through Asia Minor 

on his way to martyrdom, he halts at Smyma, where he is re- 
ceived by Polycarp. At a later stage in his journey he writes to 
his friend. The tone of his letter is altogether such as might be 
expected from an old man writing to a younger, who never- 










* Muratorian se er, p. 83, Ed, Trogelles (written about a.D. 170—180), 

t John i. 44, xii. 21 seq. 

f Papias in "Buseb, H. E. iii. 39; Polycrates in Euseb. H. Æ. ili, 21, v. 24; Cains 
(Hippolytus?) in Euseb. H, E. iii. 30. “I have given reasons for believing that the 
Philip who lived at Hierapolis was the Apostle and not the Evangelist in Colossidas; 
Pp- 45 soq. 

§ Papias, 1. e. || 1 Pet. i i T Iren. iii, 2. 4. 

** Iren. ii. 22. 5, ili, 3, 4. it E, g. Tertull, de Preser Hor. 32. 
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theless held a position of great responsibility, and had showr 
himself worthy of the trust. After expressing his thankfulness for 
their meeting, and commending his friend’s steadfast faith, which 
was “founded as on an immovable rock,” he proceeds :— 


Vindicate thine office in all diligence, whether in things carnal or im 
things spiritual. Have a care for unity, than which nothing is better. 
Sustain all men, even as the Lord sustaineth thee. Suffer all men in love, 
as also thou doest. Give thyself to unceasing prayer. Ask for more wisdom 
than thou hast. Keep watch, and preserve a wakeful spirit. . . Be 
thou wise.as the serpent in all things, and harmless always as the dove. 
. . . The time requireth thee, as pilots re me winds, or as a storm- 

. tossed mariner a haven, so that it may find . . . Be sober, as 
God’s athlete. . . . Stand firm as an anvil ae the stroke of the 
hammer. It becomes a great athlete to endure blows and to conquer. 

Show thyself more zealous than thou art. . . . Let nothing 
be done without thy consent, neither do thou anything without God’s 
consent, as indeed thou doest not.# 


The close of the letter is addressed mainly to the Smymipens, 
enforcing their reciprocal obligations towards their bishop. . 

This letter, if the additional matter in the Vossian Epistles 
be trusted, was written from Troas, when the martyr was on 
point of embarking for Neapolis.t+ The next stage of his jourr 
would bring him to Philippi, where he halted. Thenee he pr. 
ceeded by the great Egnatian road across the continent to th 
Hadriatic, on his way to Rome. 

Shortly after this, Polycarp himself addresses a letter to the 
Philippians. He had been especially invited by his correspondents 
to write to them, but he had also a reason of his own for doing 
so. During this season of the year, when winter had closed the 
high seas for navigation, all news from Rome must travel through 
Macedonia to Asia Minor. At Smyrna they had not yet received 
tidings of the fate of Ignatius; and he hoped to get early in- 
formation from his correspondents, who were some stages nearer 
to Rome where, as Polycarp assumed, his friend had already 
suffered martyrdom.t 

This was the occasion of the letter, which for various reasons 
possesses the highest interest as a document of early Christian 
literature, though far from remarkable in itself. 

Its most important feature is the profuseness of quotation from 
the Apostolic writings. Of a Canon of the New Testament, 
strictly so called, it is not probable that Polycarp knew anything.§ 
This idea was necessarily, as Dr. Westcott has shown, the growth 
of time. But of the writings which are included in our Canon 
he shows a wide knowledge and an ample appreciation. In this: 


* Polyc. 1—4. t 6.8. t Phil. 13. See below, p. 843 seq. 

§ This supposition is quite consistent with his using certain writings as authoritative. 
Thus he appeals to the “ Oracles of the Lord” (c. 7), and he treats St. Paul as incom- 
parably greater than himself or others like him (c. 3). 
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respect he may not unprofitably be compared with Clement of 
Rome. Clement of Rome, there is good reason to believe, was a 
Hellenist Jew;* he must have been brought up in a familiar 
acquaintance with the Old Testament Scriptures. On the other 
hand Polycarp, as we have already seen, was probably the son of 
Christian parents; at all events he was educated from his earliest 
childhood in the knowledge of the Gospel; he had grown up in 
the society of Apostles and Apostolic men. This contrast of edu- 
cation makes itself apparent in the writings of the two Fathers. 
‘Though there are clear indications in Clement that he was ac- 
‘quainted with many of the Apostolic Epistles, yet his quotations are 
chiefly taken from the Old Testament. Again and again he cites 
continuous passages, and argues from them at length. But with 
Polycarp the case is different. The New Testament has exchanged 
places with the Old, at least so far as practical use is concerned. 
Notwithstanding its brevity, Polycarp’s Epistle contains decisive 
coincidences with or references to between thirty and forty passages 
in /the New Testament.t On the other hand, with the single 
exception of four words from the apocryphal book of Tobit,} there 
is no quotation taken immediately from the Old Testament. Else- 
jvhere indeed he cites the words of Ps. iv. 4, but these are 
evidently quoted from St. Paul, and not directly from the Psalmist, 
as his context shows. § 

Not less remarkable than the number of his quotations from the 
New Testament is their wide range. Of the Evangelical references 
T shall have occasion to speak in a subsequent article. Besides 
these there is a strong coincidence with the Acts which can hardly 
be accidental ;|| and there are passages or expressions taken from 
most of the Apostolic Epistles. Among the latter the most decisive 
examples frequently refer to those very Epistles which modern 
criticism has striven to discredit. It cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned for instance, that Polycarp was acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and with the two Epistles to Timothy. Of the 
indisputable references to the First Epistle of St. Peter I have 
already spoken in a former paper. 


* The question of the Jewish or Gentile origin of Clement has been much disputed. 
My chief reason for the view adopted in the text is the fact that he shows not only an 
extensive knowledge of the Old Testament, but also an acquaintance with the traditional 
teaching of the Jews. I find the name borne by a Jew in a sepulchral inscription 
eae Inser. 2899) :—D. M. CLEMETI. CAESARVM . N . N . SERVO . CASTELLARIO. 

QYAE . CLAYVDIAR . FECIT . CLAVDIA . SABBATHIS . ET . SIBI . ET: SVIS. 
If a conjecture may be hazarded, I venture to think that our Clement was 2 freedman or 
the son of afreedman in the household of Flavius Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, whom 
tthe Emperor put to death for his profession of Christianity. It is a eurious fact, that 
‘Clement of Alexandria bears the name T. Flavius Clemens. He also was probably 
descended from some dependent belonging to the household of one or other of the 
Flavian princes. t Lardner “ Credibility,” Pt, IL e vi. 

ł C. 10. “ Eleemosyna de morte liberat,” from Tobit iv. 10, xii, 9. 

§ O. 12. “ Ut his seripturis dictum est; Jrascimini, ef nolite peccare, ot Sol non occidat 
super iracundiam vestram,” evidently taken from Ephes. iv. 26. 

| ©. 1. by Hyepev ó Oeds Adoas Tas &bTvas Tov Gov, from Acts ii. 24. 
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But the most important fact, in its bearing on recent controversy, 

is the relation of the writer to St. Paul, According to the hypo- 
thesis of the Tubingen school, there was a personal antagonism 
between St. Paul and St. John, and an irreconcilable feud between 
their respective schools. It is therefore with special interest 
that we look to see what the most eminent scholar of the beloved 
disciple says about the Apostle of the Gentiles. Now St. Paul 
occupies quite the most prominent place in Polycarp’s Epistle. This 
prominence is partly explained by the fact that he is writing to a 
Church of St. Paul’s founding, but this explanation does not detract 
from its value. St. Paul is the only Apostle, who is mentioned by 
name; his writings are the only Apostolic writings which are referred 
to by name; of his thirteen Epistles, there are probable references 
.to as many as eleven ;* there are direct appeals to his example and 
-his teaching alike; there is even an apology on the writers part 
for the presumption of seeming to set himself up as a rival to the 
Apostle by writing to a Church to whom he had addressed, an 
Epistle. Altogether the testimony to the respect in which St. 
Paul is held by the writer is as complete as language can make 
it. If therefore the Epistle be accepted as genuine, the position 
of the Tubingen school must be abandoned. 

From considering the phenomena of the extant Epistle, we pass. 
by a natural transition to the second point which I proposed to. 
investigate, the traditions of the authors teaching. 

Polycarp was no longer a young man, when his Epistle was 
written. But he lived on to see a new generation grow up from 
infancy to mature age afterwards; and as the companion of 
Apostles and the depositary of the Apostolic tradition, his influence 
` increased with his increasing years. Before he died, even un- 
believers had come to regard him as the “Father of the Chris- 
tians.” 

Of his later years a glimpse is afforded to us in the record of an 
eye-witness. Among the disciples of his old age were two youths, 
companions for the time, but destined to stand far apart in after 
life— 

“ Like cliffs that had been rent asunder ;” 
the elder, Florinus, who became famous afterwards as a heretical 
leader; the younger, Ireneus, who stood forward as the great 
champion of orthodoxy. The following is the remonstrance 
addressed by Irenæus to his former associate after his defection :-— 


These opinions, Florinus, that I may speak without harshness, are not 
of sound judgment ; these opinions are not in harmony with the Church, 


* The unrepresented Epistles. are Titus and Philemon. The reference to Colossians 
vis uncertain; and in one or two other cases the coincidence is not so close as to remove, 
all possibility of doubt. 
t 0.8. 
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but involve those adopting them in the greatest impiety; these opinions 
even the heretics outside the pale of the Church have never ventured to 
broach ; these opinions the elders before us, who also were disciples of the 
Apostles, did not hand down to thee. For I saw thee, when I was still a 
boy (rais dv é), in Lowér Asia in company with Polycarp, while thou 
wast faring prosperously in the royal court, and endeavouring to stand 
well with him. For I distinctly remember (dapvypovetw) the incidents of 
that time better than events of recent occurrence; for the lessons received 
in childhood (èx waiSwv), growing with the growth of the soul, become 
identified with it; so that I can describe the very place in which the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and his goings out and 
his comings in, and his manner of life, and his personal appearance, and 
the discourses which he held before the people, and how he would describe 
his intercourse with John and with the rest who had seen the Lord, and 
how he would relate their words. And whatsoever things he had heard 
from them about the Lord, and about his miracles, and about his teaching, 
Polycarp, as having received them from ‘eye-witnesses of the life of the 
Word,® would relate altogether in accordance with the Scriptures. To 
these (discourses) I used to listen at the time with attention by God’s 
mercy which was bestowed upon me, noting them down, not on paper, 
but In my heart; and by the grace of God, I constantly ruminate upon 
them faithfully (yyoios). And I can testify in the sight of God, that if 
the/ blessed and Apostolic elder had heard anything of this kind, he would 
have cried out, and stopped his ears, and said after his wont, “O good 
od, for what times hast Thou kept me, that I should endure such things?” 
and would even have fled from the place where he was sitting or standing 
hen he heard such words. And indeed, this can be shown from his 
letters which he wrote either to the neighbouring Churches for their con- 
firmation, or to certain of the brethren for their warning and exhorta- 
tion.t+ : 


Unfortunately the chronological notices are not sufficiently 
precise to enable us to fix the date either of this intercourse 
with Polycarp, or of the letter to Florinus in which Irenæus records 
it. Inthe year 155 or 156 Polycarp died; in the year 177 Irenæus 
became Bishop of Lyons. Putting these two facts together, we 
may perhaps assume that Irenæus must have been a pupil of 
Polycarp somewhere between A.D. 185—150. The mention of the 
“royal court” seems at first sight to suggest the hope of a more 
precise solution; but even if this notice be taken to imply the 
presence of the Emperor for the time bemg in Asia Minor, 
our information respecting the movements of Hadrian and his 
successors is too scanty to afford ground for any safe inference.t 


* ray abrorray rhs (wis Tob Adyou. I would gladly translate this “ the eye-witnesses 
of the Word of Life” (comp. 1 John i. 1), as it is commonly taken; but I cannot get this 
out of the Greek order. Possibly there is an accidental transposition in the common 
text. The Syrie translator has “ those who saw with thoir eyes the living Word.” 

t Eussb. H. E. v. 20. 

f Dodwell and Grabe explain the reference By a visit of Hadrian to Asia, which the 
former places A.D. 122, and the latter A.D. 129 (Grabe, Proleg. sect. 1); but both these 
dates seem too early, even if there were no other objections. Massuet (Diss. in Iren. 
ii. sect. 2) considers that the expression does not imply the presence of the imperial court 
in Asia, but signifies merely that Florinus was a courtier in high favour with the 
Emperor. But Irenæus could hardly have expressed himself so, if he had meant nothing 
more than this, The succeeding Emperor, Antoninus Pius (A pD. 188—161), spent his. 
time almost entirely in Italy. Capitolinus says of him: “Nec ullas expeditiones obiit, nisi 
quod ad agros suos profectus et ad Campaniam,” Vit. Anton. 7T. He appears however to 
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Of the later career of Florinus, we are informed that he was at 
one time a presbyter of the Roman Church; that he afterwards 
fell away, and taught his heresy in the metropolis; that in con- 
sequence Irenæus addressed to him this letter from which I have 
givcn the extract, and which was also entitled “On Monarchy” 
or “Showing that God is not the author of evil” (romt xaxdv)— 
this being the special heresy of Florinus; and that afterwards, 
apparently by a rebound, he lapsed into Valentinianism, on which 
_ occasion Irenæus wrote his treatise on theOgdoad.* As thetreatise 
of Irenæus on the Ogdoad can hardly have been written later than 
his extant work on Heresies, in which Valentinianism is so fully 
discussed as to render any such partial treatment superfluous, and. 
which dates from the episcopate of Eleutherius (A.D. 177—190), we 
are led to the conclusion that the letter to Florinus was one of the 
earliest writings of this Father. 

Thus we are left without any means of ascertaining the exact 
age of Irenæus when he sat at the feet of Polycarp., But beyond 
this uncertainty his testimony is as explicit as could well be 
desired. All experience, if I mistake not, bears out his statement 
respecting the vividness of the memory during this period of 
life. In a recent trial, the most fatal blot in the evidence was th 
inability of a pretender to give any information respecting the 
games and studies, the companions, the familiar haunts, of the 
school and college days of the person with whom he identified 
himself. It is the penalty which mature age pays for clearer 
ideas and higher powers of generalisation, that the recollection of 
facts becomes comparatively blurred. Very often an old man will 
relate with perfect distinctness the incidents of his youth and 
early manhood, while a haze will rest over much of the intervening 
period. Those who have listened to a Sedgwick after a lapse of 
sixty or seventy years repeating anecdotes of the “statesmen” in, 
his native dale, or describing the circumstances under which he first 
heard the news of the battle of Trafalgar, will be able to realize 
the vividness of the stories which the aged Polycarp would tell 
to his youthful pupil of his intercourse with the last surviving 
Apostle—the memory of the narrator being quickened and the 
interest of the hearer intensified, in this case, by the conviction 
have gone to Egypt and Syria in the later years of his reign (Aristid. Op. i. p. 453, Ed. 
Dind.), and the account of Io. Malalas would seem to imply that he visited Asia Minor 
on his return (p. 280, Ed. Bonn.) But M. Waddington (Vie du Rhéteur Elius Aristide, 
p. 259 seq.) shows that ho was still at Antioch in the early part of the year 165; so that 
this visit, if it really took place, is too late for our purpose. 

As no known visit of a reigning Emperor will suit, I venture to offer a conjecture. 
About the year 136, T. Aurelius Fulvus was proconsul of Asia (Waddington, Fustes des 
provinces Asiatiques, p. 724). Within two or three years from his proconsulate he was 
raised to tho imperial throne, and is known as Antoninus Pius. Florinus may havo 
belonged to his suite, and Irenæus in after years might well call the proconsul’s retinue, 
in a loose way, tho “royal court” by anticipation. This explanation gives a visit of 


sufficient length, and otherwise fits in with the circumstances. 
* Euseb, J. Je. v. 15. 20, 
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that they were brought face to face with facts such as the world 
had never seen before. 

One incident more is recorded of this veteran preacher of the 
Gospel., In the closing years of his life he undertook a journey to 
Rome, where he conferred with the bishop, Anicetus. The main 
subject of this conference was the time of celebrating the Passion. 
Polycarp pleaded the practice of St. John and the other Apostles 
with whom he had conversed, for observing the actual day of the 
Jewish Passover, without respect to the day of the week. On the 
‘other hand, Anicetus could point to the fact that his predecessors, 
at least'as far back as Xystus, who succeeded to the see soon 
after the beginning of the century, had always kept the anniver- 
sary of the Passion on a Friday and that of the Resurrection on 
a Sunday, thus making the day of the month give place to the 
day of the week. Neither convinced the other, but they parted 
good friends. This difference of usage did not interfere with the 
mos perfect cordiality ; and, as a sign of this, Anicetus allowed 
Polycarp to celebrate the Eucharist in his stead.* About forty 
years later, when the Paschal controversy was revived, and 
Victor, a successor of Anicetus, excommunicated the Asiatic 
hurches, Irenæus, though himself an observer of the Western 
sage, wrote to remonstrate with Victor on this harsh and . 
‘tyrannical measure. An extract from his letter is preserved by 
Eusebius, in which these incidents respecting his old master are 
recorded.f Irenæus insists strongly on the fact that “the harmony 
of the faith” has never been disturbed hitherto by any such 
diversities of usage. 

To this visit to Rome Ireneus makes another reference in his 
extant work against Heresies. The perfect confidence with 
which he appeals to the continuity of the Apostolic tradition, and 
to the testimony of Polycarp as thé principal link in the chain, 
gives a peculiar significance to this passage, and no apology is 
needed for quoting it at length. After speaking of the succession 
of the Roman bishops, through whom the true doctrine has been 
handed down to his own generation without interruption, he 
adds— 


And (so it was with) Polycarp. also, who not only was taught by 
Apostles, and lived in familiar intercourse (cwavacrpages) with many that 
had seen Christ, but also received his appointment in Asia from Apostles, 
as Bishop in the Church of Smyrna, whom we too have seen in our youth 
(& ri wpary hpõv hài), for he survived long, and departed this life at a 
very great age, by a glorious and most notable martyrdom, having 
ever taught these very things, which he had learnt from the Apostles, 
which the Church hands down, and which alone are true. To these testi- 
mony is borne by all the Churches in Asia, and by the successors of Poly- 





* This at least seems to bo the most probable meaning of rapexdpyoe thy ebxapto- 
TaN + Euseb. M. E. v. 24. 
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carp up to the present time, who was a much more trustworthy and safer 
witness of the truth than Valentinus and Marcion, and all such wrong- 
minded men. He also, when on a visit to Rome in the days of Anicetus, 
converted many to the Church of God from following the afore-named 
heretics, by preaching that he had received from the Apostles this 
doctrine, and this only, which was handed down by the Church, as the 
truth. And there are those who have heard him tell how Jobn, the 
disciple of the Lord, when he went to take a bath in Ephesus, and saw 
Cerinthus within, rushed away from the room without bathing, with the 
words, “ Let us flee, lest the room should indeed fall in, for Cerinthus, the 
enemy of the truth, is within.” Yes, and Polycarp himself also on one 
occasion, when Marcion confronted him and said, “ Dost thou recognize 
me?” answered, “I recognize the firstborn of Satan.” Such care did the 
Apostles and their disciples take not to hold any communication, even by 
word, with any of those who falsify the truth, as Paul also said, “A man 
that is a heretic after a first and second admonition, avoid; knowing that 
such an one is perverted and sinneth, being self- condemned.” Moreover, 
theré is an Epistle of Koly carp addressed to the Philippians, which is most 
adequate (ikavoráry), and from which, both his manner of life and his 
preaching of the truth may be learnt by those who desire to learn and are 
anxious for their own salvation. And again, the Church in Ephesus, 
which was founded by Paul, and where Jobn survived till the times of 
Trajan, is a true witness of the tradition of the Apostles. o ` 


I have given these important extracts at length because they 
speak for themselves. IfI mistake not, they will be more coh- 
vincing than many arguments. It is impossible to doubt th 
sincerity of Irenæus, when he thus explicitly and repeatedl 
maintains that the doctrines which he holds and teaches are the 
same which Polycarp had held and taught before him. On the 
other hand, a school of critics which has arisen in the present 
generation maintains that Irenæus was mistaken from beginning 
to end; that, instead of this continuity in the teaching and 
history ‘of the Church, there had been a violent dislocation ; that’ 
St. John, as an Apostle of the Circumcision, must have had a deep- 
rooted aversion to the doctrine and work of St. Paul; and that 
Polycarp, as a disciple of St. John, must have shared that aver- 
sion, and cannot therefore have recognized the authority of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

It is difficult to believe that those who hold this theory have 
seriously faced the historical difficulties which it involves, or have 
attempted to realize any combination of circumstances by which 
this revolution could have been brought about in such a manner 
as to escape the notice of the next succeeding generations. I 
shall probably have occasion hereafter to speak of the solidarity 
of the Church at this epoch. At present it is sufficient to say 
that the direct personal testimony of Irenæus respecting Polycarp 
is by no means the only, or even the greatest, impediment to this 
theory. He constantly appeals to the Asiatic elders, the disciples 
and followers of the Apostles, in confirmation of his statement. 


* Tron. iii. 3. 4. 
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Among the Christian teachers- of proconsular Asia who imme- 
diately succeeded Polycarp, are two famous names, Melito of 
Sardis and Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis. They must already 
have reached middle life before Polycarp’s martyrdom. They 
were not merely practical workers, but voluminous writers also. 
The lists of their works handed down to us comprise the 
widest range of topics; they handle questions of Christian ethics, 
of Scriptural interpretation, of controversial divinity, of ecele- 
siastical order, of theological metaphysics. Was there then any 
possibility of a mistake here? To us the history of the Church 
during the second century is obscure enough, because all this 
voluminous literature, except a few meagre fragments, has been 
blotted out. But to the contemporaries and successors of Irenæus 
it was legible enough. “Who docs not know,” exclaims his own 
pupil Hippolytus, “the books of Irenæus and Melito and the rest, 
which declare Christ to be God and man ?”* 

This mission of peace to Rome must have been one of the latest 
acts of the old man’s life. The accession of Anicetus to the see 
of [Rome is variously dated; but the earliest year is about A.D. 150, 
and an eminent recent critic, who has paid special attention to the 
subject, places it between A.D. 154 and A.D. 156. In the year 158, 
or 156 at the latest, Polycarp fell a martyr. 

The details of his martyrdom are recorded in a contemporary 
document, which takes the form of a letter from the Church of 
Smyrna, addressed more immediately to the Church of Philo- 
melium but challenging at the same time a wider circulation.t 
The simplicity with which the narrators record omens and 
occurrences easily explicable in themselves, but invested by their 
surcharged feelings with a miraculous character, is highly natural. 
The whole narrative is eminently touching and instructive; but 
the details have little orno-bearing on my immediate purpose. It 
is sufficient to say that Polycarp had retired into the country to 
escape persecution; that the populace, not satisfied with the 
victims already sacrificed to their fury, demanded the life of 
Polycarp, as the “father of the Christians;” that his hiding-place 
was betrayed by a boy in his service, under the influence of tor- 
ture; that the magistrates urged him to save his life by submitting 
to the usual tests, by pronouncing the formula, “ Cæsar is Lord,” or 
offering sacrifice, or swearing by the fortune of the Emperor, or 
reviling Christ; that he declared himself unable to blaspheme a 
Master whom he had served for eighty-six ycars, and from whom he 
had received no wrong; and that consequently he was burnt 
at the stake, Jews and Heathens vying with each other in feeding 


* Quoted anonymously in Euseb. H. E. v. 28. 
+ Lipsins, Chronologie der Rimischen Bischöfe, p, 268. 
f Soe Jacobson’s Patres Apostolici, ii. p. 604. 
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_ the flames. The games were already past; otherwise he would 
-have been condemned to the wild beasts—the usual punishment 
for such contumacy. 

Polycarp was martyred during the proconsulship of Statius 
Quadratus. The commonly received date of his death is A.D. 166 ` 
or 167, as given in the Chronicon of Eusebius. Quite recently 
however, M. Waddington has subjected the proconsular fasti of 
Asia Minor to a fresh and rigorous scrutiny.* This Statius 
Quadratus is mentioned by the orator Aristides; and by an inves- 
tigation of the chronology of Aristides’ life, with the aid of newly- 
discovered inscriptions, M. Waddington arrives at the result that 
Quadratus was proconsul in 154, 155; and, as Polycarp was mar- 
tyred in the early months of the year, his martyrdom must be 
dated A.D. 155. This result is accepted by M. Renan,t and sub- 
stantially also by Hilgenfeld and Lipsius} who however (for 
reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter here) postpones the 
martyrdom to ‘the following year, A.D. 156. M. Waddington’s 
arguments seem conclusive, and this rectification of date removes 
some stumbling-blocks. The relations between St. John and 
Polycarp for instance, as reported by Irenæus and others, no 
longer present any difficulty, when the period during which th 
lives of the two overlap each other is thus extended. The 
author of “ Supernatural Religion” very excusably adopts the 
received date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, being unaware, as it 
would seem, of these recent investigations. 


In this account of Polycarp, I have assumed the genuineness of 
the Epistle ascribed to him; but the author of “Supernatural 
Religion” has taken his side with those writers who condemn it as 
spurious, and I am therefore obliged to give reasons for this 
confidence, : ` 

So far as regards external testimony, it must be confessed that 
. the Epistle of Polycarp presents itself with credentials of excep- 
tional value. The instances are very rare indeed where a work of 
antiquity can claim the direct testimony of a pupil of the writer 
to whom it is ascribed. The statement of Irenæus respecting the 
‘authorship of this Epistle is explicit; and indeed, as the reference 
is not denied either by the author of “Supernatural Religion” or 
by other critics, like Lipsius and Hilgenfeld, who nevertheless 
condemn the Epistle as spurious, I am saved all trouble in estab- 
lishing its adequacy. -Our author indeed is content to set it aside, 


* Seo his Memoire sur la’ Chronologie de la Vie du Rhéteur Ælius Aristide, in the 
Memoires de ? Academie des Inscriptions, xxvi. p. 202 seq.; and his Fastes des provinces 
Asiatiques in Lo Bas and Waddington’s Voyage Archéologique en Grèce et en Asie Mineure. 

+ L’Antechrist, p. 566. 

i Lipsius in the Zeitsch. f. Wissensch. Theol, xvii, p. 188 (1874); Hilgonfeld, 
ibid, p. 825 seq, 
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because “the testimony of Irenæus is not . . . entitled to much 
weight, inasmuch as his intercourse with Polycarp was evidently 
confined to a short period of his extreme youth, and we have no 
reason to suppose that he had any subsequent communication with 
him.” * I do not see how the notice of Irenæus justifies the state- 
. ment that the period was short; but the passage has been given 
above, and the reader may judge for himself. Nor does it seem 
probable, considermg that the communications between Asia 
Minor and southern Gaul were close and frequent, that the pupil 
should altogether have lost sight of the master whom he revered, 
when he migrated to his new and distant home in the west. But, 
even though all this be granted, the fact still remains, that the 
testimony is exceptionally good and would in ordinary cases be 
regarded*as quite decisive. I do not say that it is impossible 
Irenæus could have been mistaken; there is always risk of error 
in human testimony; but I maintain that, unless we are required 
to apply a wholly different standard of evidence here from that 
which is held satisfactory in other cases, we approach this Epistle 
with a very strong guarantee of its authenticity, which can only 
be invalidated by solid and convincing proofs, and against which 
‘ypothetical combinations and ingenious surmises are powerless.t 
hether the objections adduced by the impugners of this Epistle 
are of this character, the reader will see presently. . 

From the external we turn to the internal evidence. We are 
asked to believe that this letter was forged on the confines of the 
age of Irenæus and Clement of Alexandria. But can anything be 
more unlike the ecclesiastical literature of this later generation, 
whether we regard the use of the New Testament, or the notices 
of ecclesiastical order, or the statements of theological doctrine? 
The Evangelical quotations are still given (asin Clement of Rome) 
with the formula, “The Lord said;” the passages from’ the 
Apostolic Epistles are still, for the most part, indirect and anony- 
mous. Though two or three chapters are devoted to injunctions 
respecting the ministry of the Church, there is not an allusion 
to- episcopacy from beginning to end. Though the writers ideas 
of the Person of Christ practically leave nothing to be desired, 
yet these ideas are still held in solution, and have not yet 
crystallized into the dogmatic forms which characterize the later 
generation. And from first to last this Epistle is silent upon 
those questions which interested the Church in the second half of 
the second century. Of Montanism, of the Paschal controversy, 
of the developed Gnostic heresies of this period, it says nothing. 
A supposed reference'to Marcion I shall have to discuss presently. 


* S. R.i. p 276. 

t It should be mentioned also that we have another exceptional guarantes in the fact 
that Polycarp’s Epistle was read in the Church of Asia; Jerome, Vù. IU. 17, “ Usque 
hodie in Asie conventn legitur,” 
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For the moment it is sufficient to say that an allusion so vague 
and pointless as this would be must certainly have missed its aim. 

But this argument from internal evidence gains strength when 
considered from another point of view. The only intelligible 
theory—indeed, so far as I remember, the only attempt at a theory 
—offered to account for this Epistle by those who deny its 
genuineness or its integrity, connects it closely with the Ignatian. 
letters. If forged, it was forged by the same hand which wrote 
the seven Vossian Epistles; if interpolated, it was interpolated by 
the person who expanded the three genuine Epistles into the 
seven. According to either hypothesis, the object was to recom- 
mend the Ignatian forgery on the authority of a great name; the 
motive betrays itself in the thirteenth chapter, where Polycarp is 
represented as sending several of the Ignatian Epistles to the 
Philippians along with his own, letter. This- theory is at all 
events intelligible; and, so far as I can see, it is the only rațional 
theory of which the case admits. 

Let us ask then, whether there is any improbability in dis ir- 
cumstances, as here represented. Ignatius had stayed at Philippi 
‘on his way to martyrdom; the Philippians had been deeply im- 
pressed by their intercourse with him; writing to Polycarp afte 
wards, they had requested him to send thema copy of the martyr’s 
letter or letters to him ; he complies with the request, and appends 
also copies of other letters written by Ignatius, which he hap- 
pened to have in his possession. Is this at all unnatural? 
' Suppose on the other hand, that the letters of Polycarp had con- 
tained no such reference to Ignatius and his Epistles, would it not 
have been fegarded as a highly suspicious circumstance, that, 
writing to the Philippians so soon after Ignatius had visited both 
Churches, Polycarp should have said nothing about so remarkable 
aman?’ When I see how this argument from silence is worked 
in. other cases, I cannot doubt that it would have been plied here 
as a formidable objection either to the truth of the Ignatian story, 
or to the genuineness of Polycarp’s Epistle, or to both. My con- 
clusion is that this notice proves nothing either way, when it 
stands alone. If the other contents of the Polyéarpian Epistle 
are questionable, then it enforces otr misgivings. If not, then 
this use of the notice is only another illustration of the over- 
suspicious temperament of modern criticism, which, as I ventured 
to suggest i in an earlier paper, must be as fatal to calm and reason- 
able judgment in matters of early Christian history, as it is 
manifestly in matters of common life. The question therefore is 
narrowed to this issue, whether the Epistle of Polycarp bears 
evidence in its style and diction or in its modes of thought or in 
any other way, that it was written by the same hand which penned 
the Ignatian letters. - 
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And here I venture to say that, however’we test these docu- 
ments, the contrast is very striking; more striking in fact than 
we should have expected to find between two Christian writers 
who wrote about the same time and were personally acquainted 
with each other. I will apply some of these tests. 

1. The stress which Ignatius lays on episcopacy as the: key- 
stone of ecclesiastical order and the. guarantee of theological 
orthodoxy, is well known. Indeed it is often supposed that the 
Ignatian Letters were written for ‘this express purpose. In Poly- 
carp’s Epistle on the other hand, as I have already said, there is 
no mention of episcopacy. He speaks at length about the duties 
of the .presbyters, of the deacons, of the widows, and others, 
but the bishop is entirely ignored. More especially he directs the 
younger men to be obedient to “the presbyters and deacons, as 
to God and Christ,” but nothing is said about obedience to the 
bishop.* Ata later part he has occasion to speak of an offence 
committed by one Valens, a presbyter, but here again there is 
the same silence. All this is quite intelligible, if the letter is 
ine, on the supposition either that there was a vacancy in the 
ippian bishopric at this time, or, as seems more probable, that 
the ecclesiastical organization there was not yet fully developed ; 
t it is, so far as I can see, quite inconceivable that a forger 
whose object was to recommend episcopacy should have pictured 
a state of things so damaging to his main purpose. The supposed 
forger indeed shows himself, throughout quite indifferent on this 
subject. There is every reason for believing that Polycarp was 
Bishop of Smyrna at this time; yet in the heading of the letter 
he does not assert his title, but writes merely, “ Polycarp and the’ 
presbyters with bim.” 

2. If we twn from ecclesiastical organization to doctrinal 
statement, the contrast still remains. We meet with no such 
strong expressions as are found in the Ignatian letters; Polycarp 
never speaks of “the blood of God,” “the passion of my God,” 
« Jesus Christ our God,” and the like. Even in the commoner 
modes of designating our Lord, a difference is perceptible. Thus 
the favourite mode of expression with Ignatius is “ Jesus Christ” 
simply, which occurs nearly a hundred times ; whereas in Polycarp 
it is only found twice (one passage being a quotation). On the 
other hand, the usual expression in Polycarp is “ Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” which apparently occurs only twice in the Ignatian 
Epistles, and in both instances with various readings. Again the 
combination “God and Christ,” occurring three times in Polycarp, 
does not appear once in the Ignatian letters.f 







* 
+ I believe that tho facts stated in the text aro strictly correct; but I may havo over- 


looked some passages, At all events a careful reader will, if I mistake not} observe a 
ma: ifference 1 in the ordinary theological language of the two writers, 
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8. The-divergence of the two writers as regards Scriptural 
quotations is still more remarkable. Though the seven Ignatian 
letters are together at least five times as long as the Epistle of 
Polycarp, the quotations from the Apostolic Epistles in the latter 
are many times more numerous, as well as more precise, than in 
the former. Whole passages in Polycarp are made up of such. 
quotations strung together, while in Ignatius they are very rare,, 
being for the most part epigrammatic adaptations and isolated 
coincidences of language or thought. Nor indeed is their range 
coextensive. Thus the Epistle of Polycarp, as I pointed out in 
a former article, is pervaded with the language of St. Peters 
First Epistle, but in the Ignatian letters there is no trace of 
its use.” 

4. But this divergence only forms part of a still broader and 
more decisive contrast. The profuseness of quotation in Polycarp’s 
Epistle arises from a want of originality. The writer reproduces 
the thoughts dnd words of others, because his mind is essentially 
receptive and not creative. He is altogether wanting in inde- 
pendence of thought. On the other hand, the Ignatian letters 
are remarkable for their individuality. Of all early Christian 
writings they are pre-eminent in this respect. They are full of 
idiomatic expressions, quaint images, unexpected turns of thought 
and Janguage. They exhibit their characteristic ideas, whic 
obviously have a high value for the writer, for he recurs to them 
again and again, but which the reader often finds it extremely 
difficult to grasp, owing to their singularity. 

I venture to think that any one who will carefully consider. 
these contrasts—more especially the last, as extending over the 
whole field—must be struck with the impossibility. of the theory 
which makes this letter part of the assumed Ignatian forgeries. 
This hypothesis requires us to believe that a very uncritical age 

produced a literary fiction, which, for subtlety and naturalness of 
` execution, leaves the most skilful forgeries of the nineteenth 
century far behind. 

And the hypothesis of interpolation is encumbered with diffi- 
culties of the same kind, and hardly less considerable. This 
hypothesis was shaped and developed by Ritschl,t whose theory 
has been accepted by some later writers. He supposes that the 
greater part of the Epistle is the genuine production of the person 
whose name it bears, written however, not immediately after the 
death “of Ignatius, but in the later years of Polycarp’s long life. 
The three passages which relate to Ignatius, together with other 
parts which he defines, he supposes to have been interpolated by 

* Magn, 13 is given by Lardner (p. 88) as a coincidence with 1 Pet. v. 5. But the 
expression in question, ‘to be subject one to another,” occurs also in-Ephes. v. 21, even 


if any stress could be lail on the occurrence of these fow obvious words, 
+ Altkatholische Kirche, p. 584 seq. (Ed. 2). 
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the same forger who amplified the three genuine lefters of the 
“martyr of Antioch into the seven of the Vossian collection. But 
if any one will take the passages which Ritschl has struck out as 
interpolated, he will find that the general style is the same; that 
individual expressions, more especially theological expressions, are 
the same; that the quotations are from the same range of books, 
as in the other parts, extending even to coincidences of expression 
with the Epistle of Clement of Rome; and that altogether there 
is nothing to separate one part from another, except the a priori 
assumption that the references to Ignatius must be unhistorical. 
I do not know whether these facts have been pointed out before, 
and I cannot do more here than hint at lines of investigation which 
any one may follow up, for himself. But when the phenomena 
re fully recognized, I venture to think that the difficulties in 
*g theory will be felt to be many times greater than those 
which it is framed to remove. 
Of the general character of the Epistle, as affecting the question 
s genuineness, the author of “ Supernatural Religion” has said 
hing. But he has reproduced special objections which have 
en urged by previous writers; and to these I wish to call 
ttention, because they are very good, and not unfavourable, 
ustrations of the style of criticism which is in vogue with the 
negative school. 
1. Our author writes in the*first place :— 









We have just seen that the martyr-journey of Ignatius to Rome is, 
for cogent reasons, declared to be wholly fabulous, and the epistles pur- 
porting to be written during that journey must be held to be spurious. 
The Epistle of Polycarp, however, not only refers to the martyr- -journey 
(c. ix.), but to the Ignatian Epistles which are inauthentic (c. xili.), and 
the manifest inference is that it also is spurious. 


Of .the fabulous character of the martyr-journey I have already 
disposed in my previous article on the Ignatian letters. For the 
present I reserve what I have to say concerning the assumed 
reference to the “inauthentic” Epistles, as this objection will 
reappear again. 

2. Our author on a later page urges that— 


In the Epistle itself, there are many anachronisms. In ch. ix. the 
“blessed Ignatius” is referred to as already a considerable time dead, and 
‘he is held up with Zosimus and Rufus, and also with Paul and the rest of 
the Apostles, as examples of patience: men who have not run in vain, 
put are with the Lord; but in ch. xiii. he is spoken of as living, and 
information is requested ‘regarding him, “ and those who are with him.” 


To this objection I had already supplied the answer* which 
has been given many times before, and which, as it seemed to me, 
the author ought in fairness to have noticed. I had pointed out 


* CONTEMPORARY Review, December, 1874, p. 8. 
VOL. XXY. 3M 
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that we hfive only the Latin version here, and that the present. 
tense is obviously due to the translator. The original would 
naturally be rév où aèr, which the translator, being obliged 
to supply a substantive verb, has- carelessly rendered “ his qui cum. 
eo sunt.” If any one will consider what has been just said about 
the general character ‘of the Epistle, he will see that this is the 
‘only reasonable explanation of the fact, ‘whether we regard the. 
work as genuine or-not. If it is not genuine, the forger has 
executed ‘his task with consummate skill and appreciation ; and 
yet here he is ‘charged with a piece of ‘bungling which a school- 
boy would have avoided. It is not merely an anachronism, but a 
self-contradiction of the most patent kind. The writer, on this 
hypothesis, has not made up his mind whether Ignatius is or is 
not supposed to be dead at the time, and he represents the fact 
differently in two different parts.* l l 

But our author apparently is quite unaware that of ow aùr 
might mean equally well, “those who were with him,” and “t 
who are with him.” At least I cannot attach any other mea 
to his reply, in which he retorts upon me my own words 
elsewhere, and speaks of my argument as being “wrecked u 
this rock of grammar.”t If so, I can only refer him to Thucydi 
or any Greek historian, where he will find scores of similar instance 
I need hardly say that the expression itself is quite neutral as regar 
time, meaning nothing more than “his companions,” and that the\ 
tense must be supplied according to the context or the known ` 
circumstances of the case. But I am not sorry that our author 
has fallen into this error, for it has led me to investigate the usage 
of Polycarp and his translator, and has thus elicited the following 
facts :—(1). Unless he departed from his ordinary usage, Polycarp 
. would have employed the short expression of ow aùr or ot 
per aùro® in such a case. Thus he has oi où airg in the opening 
paragraph, and ‘ois è indy in c. 9, with other similar instances. 
(2). The translator, if he had the words rots ow airé before 
him, would almost ‘certainly supply the substantive verb, as he 
has done in the opening, “qui cum eo sunt presbyteri;” in c. 3, 
“illis qui tune erant hominibus,” and “que est in Deo;” in c. 9, 
“ qui ex vobis sunt ;” and probably also in c. 12, “ qui sunt sub coelo” 
(the Greek is wanting in this last passage). ' (3). The translator, 
_ in supplying the verb, was as likely as not to give the wrong 

tense. In fact, in the only other passage in the Epistle where it 
‘was possible to make a mistake, he has gone wrong on this very 
point; he has translated jw kat dSere . . + & dos tois èé tpiy 


m 










* Ritechl (1. c. p. 586), though himself condemning the thirteenth chapter as an in- 
terpolation, treats this objection as worthless, and says very decidedly that tho 
corresponding Greek must have been r&y per’ abrod. : f 

¢ Fortmghtly Review, January, 1875, p. 14. 
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mechanically by a present tense, “quam et, vidistis . . . in 
alis qui,ex vobis sunt,’ though the persons are mentioned in 
connection with St. Ignatius and St. Paul, and though it is 
distinctly stated immediately afterwards that they all were dead, 
having, as we may infer from the context, énded their life by 
martyrdom. In fact, he has made the very same blunder which 
I ascribe to him here. o 

This objection therefore may be set aside for ever. But the 
notices which I have been considering suggest another reflection. 
Is the historical position which the writer of this letter takes up 
at all like the invention of a forger? Would he have thought of 
placing.himself at the moment of time when Ignatius is supposed 
to have been martyred, but when the report of the circumstances 
had not yet reached Smyrna? If he had chosen this moment, 
would he not have made it clear, instead of leaving his readers to 
infer it by piecing together notices which are scattered through 
the Epistle—notices moreover, which, though entirely consistent 
with each other, are so far from obvious that his translator has 
been led astray by them, and that modern critics have woven out 
of /them these entanglements which it has pkn me so much time 
to’ unravel ? 

3. But our author proceeds :— 
y Moreover, although thus spoken of as alive, the writer already knows 
of his Epistles, and refers, in the plural, to those written by him “to us, 
and all the rest which we have by us.’ The reference iere, it will be 
observed, is not only to the Epistles to the Smyrnæans and to Polycarp 


himself, but to other spurious epistles which are not includedin the Syriac 
version. 


I bave already shown that Ignatius is not spoken of as alive; 
but, if he had been alive, I do not see why Polycarp should not 
have known of his Epistles, seeing that of the seven Vossian 
letters four claim to have been written from Smyrna, when the saint 
was in some sense Polycarp’s guest, and two to have been written 
to Smyrna. Therefore of the seven Epistles, supposing them to be 
genuine, Polycarp wand almost necessarily have been acquainted 
with six. 

By the “ other spurious Epistles,” which the Epistle of Polycarp 
is supposed to recognize, I presume that our author means the four 
of the Vossian collection, which have no place in the Syriac. Ifso, 
I would reply that, supposing the three Syriac Epistles to represent 
the only genuine letters extant, these Epistles themselves bear 
testimony to the fact that Ignatius wrote several others besides; 
for in one passage in these Syriac Epistles (Rom. 4) the martyr 
says, “I write to all the Churches and charge all men.” And again, 
when Polycarp writes, tis émurohas Tyvariou tàs repbeioas ġpiy ta’ adrod 
it is sufficient to advert to the fact that, like the Latin 

3M 2 
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epistole, the plural émrodal is frequently used convertibly with 
the singular érw7roAy for a single letter,* and indeed appears to 
be so used in an earlier passage by Polycarp himself of St. Paul’s 

Epistle to the Philippians ;t so that the notice is satisfied by the 
single Epistle to Polycarp which is included in the Syriac letters, 
and does not necessarily imply also the Epistle to the Smyrnæans 
which has no place there. But of this passage generally I would 
say, that though it may be a question whether the language does 
not favour the genuineness of the Vossian letters, as against the 
Curetonian,~it cannot be taken to impugn the genuineness of 
the Epistle of Polycarp itself, authenticated, as this Epistle is, 


‘by Irenæus, -and exhibiting, as we have seen, every mark of 


genuineness in itself. 
4. Our author then continues :— 


Dalleus pointed out long ago, that ch. xiii. abruptly interrupts the con- 
clusion of the Epistle. 


In what sense this chapter can be said to interrupt the conclu- 
sion it is difficult to say. It occupies exactly the place which 
would naturally be assigned to such personal matters; for it follows 
upon the main purport of the letter, while it immediately precedes 
the recommendation of the bearer and the final salutation. 
the same showing the conclusion of the greater number of St. Pauls, 
Epistles is “abruptly interrupted.” 

5. Top next argument is of another kind :— 


The “writer vehemently denounces, as already widely spread, the 
Gnostic heresy and other forms of false doctrine which did not exist ‘until 
the time of Marcion, to whom and to whose followers he refers in un- 
mistakable terms. An expression is ‘used in ch. vii. in speaking of these 
heretics, which Polycarp is reported, by Irenæus to have actually applied 
to Marcion in person, during his stay in Rome about a.p. 160. He is 
said to have called Marcion the “first-born of Satan,” (xpwréroxos rob 
Sarava), and the same term is employed in this epistle with regard to 
every one who holds such false doctrines. The development of these 
heresies, therefore, implies a date for the composition of the Epistle, at 
earliest, after the middle of the second. century, a date which is further 
confirmed by other circumstances. 


I will take the latter part of this statement first, correcting 
however one or two errors of detail. M. Waddington’s investi- 
gations, to which I have already alluded, oblige‘us to place’ 
Polycarp’s visit to Rome some few years before 160, since his 
death is fixed at A.D. 155 or 156. Again, Irenæus does not state 
that the interview between Polycarp and Marcion took place at 
Rome. It may have-taken place there, but it may have occurred 
at an earlier date in Asia Minor, of which region Marcion was a 


* T have collected several instances in Philipp ‘ans, P. 138 seq. 
7 0.3. : 
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native.* These however are not very important matters. The point 
of the indictment lies in the fact that about A.D. 140, earlier or later, 
Polycarp is reported to have applied the expression “first-born of 
Satan ” to Marcion, while in the Epistle, purporting to have been 
written many years before, he appears as using this same expres- 
sion of other Gnostic teachers. This argument is a good illustra- 
tion of the reasons which satisfy even men like Lipsius and 
Hilgenfeld. To any ordinary judicial mind, I ‘imagine, this 


coincidence, so far as it goes, would appear to point to Polycarp ` 


as the author of the Epistle ; for the two facts come to us on inde- 
pendent authority—the one from oral tradition through Irenæus, 
the other in a written document older than Irenæus. Or, if the 
one statement arose out of the other, the converse relation of that 
which this hypothesis assumes is much more probable. Irenæus, 
as he tells us in the context, was acquainted with the Epistle, and 
it is quite possible that in repeating the story of Polycarp’s inter- 
view/with Marcion he inadvertently imported into it the expres- 
sion/which he had read in the Epistle. But the independence of 
o is far more probable. As a fact, men do repeat the same 
ressions again and again, and this throughout long periods of 
ir lives. Such forms of speech: arise out of their idiosyncrasies, 
and so become part of them. This is a matter of common ex- 
perience, and in the case of Polycarp we happen to be informed 
incidentally that he had a habit of repeating favourite expres- 
sions. Irenæus, in a passage already quoted, mentions his 
exclamation, “O good God,” as one of these. 

Our author however declares that the passage in the Epistle 
which contains this expression às directly aimed at Marcion and 





his followers; and, inasmuch as Marcion can hardly have promul- - 


gated his heresy before A.D. 130—140 at the earliest, this fact, if 
it be a fact, condemns as spurious a work which professes to have 
been written some years before. But is there anything really 
characteristic of Marcion in the description? Our author does not 
explain himself, nor can I find anything which really justifies the 
statement in the writers to whom I am referred in his footnote. 
I turn therefore to the words themselves— 


For every one who doth not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh, is antichrist; and whosoever doth not confess the testimony of the 
cross, is of the devil; and whosoever perverteth the oracles of the Lord to 
(serve) his own lusts, and saith that there is neither resurrection nor judg- 
ment, this man is a first-born of Satan. f 


* The words of Irenaeus are, ral aùròs 5¢ 6 MoAvxapros Maprlan m more els Bw adbtg 
erddyri xa. Zahn (Ignatius, p. 496) remarks on this that the more refers us to another 
point of time than the sojourn of Polycarp ın Rome mentioned in the preceding sentence. 
Leould not feel sure of this; butit separates this incident from the others, and leaves the 
time indeterminate. 

+ In the Letter to Florinus, quoted above, p. $33. ~O 7. 
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To illustrate the relation of these denunciations to Marcionite ` 
doctrine, I will suppose a parallel. I take up a book written by a 
Nonconformist, and I find in it an attack (I am not concerned 
with the truth or falsehood of the opinions attacked) on the 
doctrines of episcopal succession, of sacramental grace, of baptis- 
mal regeneration, and the like, It is wholly silent about claims 
to Papal domination, about infallibility, about purgatory and 
indulgences, about the worship of the Virgin or of the Saints. 
Am I justified in concluding that. the’ writer is. “referring in 
unmistakable terms” to the Church of Rome, because the Church: 
of Rome, in common with the majority. of Churches, holds the 
*doctrines attacked? Would not any reasonable man draw the 
very opposite inference, and conclude that the -writer cannot 
` mean the Church of Rome, because there is' absolute silence about 
the distinctive tenets of that Church ? 

So it is here. Marcion,.in common with almost all Gnostic 
sects, held some views which are here attacked. But Marcion 
had also doctrines of his own, sharp, trenchant, ‘and startling. 
Marcion taught that the God of the New Testament was a is- 
tinct being from the God of the Old, whom he identified with the 
God of Nature; that these two Gods were not only distinct byt 
antagonistic; that there was an irreconcilable, internecine feu 
between them; and that Jesus Christ came from the good God to 
rescue men from the God of Nature and. of the Jews. This was 
the head and front of his offending ; and consequently a common 
charge against him with orthodox writers is that he “ blasphemes 
God.”* Of this there is not a hint in Polycarp’s- denunciation. 
Again, Marcion rejected the authority of the Twelve, denouncing 
them as false Apostles, and he confined his Canon to St. Paul’s 
Epistles and to a Pauline Gospel. Again, Marcion prohibited 
marriage, and even refused to baptize married persons. On these 
points also Polycarp is silent. 

But indeed the case against this hypothesis is much stronger 
than would appear from the illustration which I have used. Not 
only is there nothing specially characteristic of Marcion in the 
heresy or heresies denounced by Polycarp, not only were the 
doctrines condemned held by divers other teachers besides, but 
some of the charges are quite inapplicable to him. The passage 
in question denounces three forms of heretical teaching, which 
may or may not have been combined in one sect. Of these the 
first, “ Whosoever doth not confess that Jesus Christ has come in 
_ the flesh,” is capable of many interpretations. It may refer, for 
"instance, to the separationism of Cerinthus, who maintained that 
the spiritual Being Christ descended on the man Jesus after the 


* E.g. Tron. i. 27. 2, 8; iii. 12. 12. 
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baptism, and left Him -before the crucifixion, so that, while Jesus 
suffered, Christ remained impassible ;* or it may describe the pure 
docetism, which maintained that our Lord’s body was a mere 
phantom body, so that His birth and life and death alike were 
only apparent, and not real; or it may have some reference 
different from either. I cannot myself doubt that the expres- 
sion is borrowed from the First Epistle of St. John, and 
there it seems to refer to Cerinthus, the contemporary of 
the Apostle ;t but Polycarp may have used it with a much wider 
reference. Under any circumstances, though it would no doubt 
apply to Marcion, who held strong docetic views, it would apply to 
almost every sect of Gnostics besides. The same may be said of 
the second position attacked, “ Whosoever doth not confess the 
testimony of the cross,” which might include not only divers 
Gnostic sects, but many others as' well. But the case is wholly 
different with the third, “ Whosoever perverteth the oracles of 
the {Lord to (serve) his own lusts, and saith that there is neither 
resfirrection nor judgment.” To this type of error, and this only, 
thé description “ first-born of Satan” is applied in the text, and of 
is I venture to say that it is altogether inapplicable to Maréion. 
o doubt Marcion, like every other heretical teacher of the second 
‘century, or indeed of any century, did “pervert the oracles of the 
Lord” by his tortuous interpretations; but he did not pervert 
them “to his own lusts.” The high moral character of Marcion 
was ‘unimpeachable, and is recognized by the orthodox writers 
of the second century; the worst charge which they bring against 
him is disappointed ambition. He was an ascetic of the most 
uncompromising and rigorous type. I cannot but regard it as 
a significant fact that when Scholten wishes to fasten this 
-denunciation on Marcion, he stops short at “pervert the oracles of 
the Lord,” and takes no account of the concluding words “to his 
own lusts,” though these contain the very sting of the accusation.§ 
‘Obviously the allusion here is to that antinomian license which 





* Tren. i. 26. 1. 

+ This seems to be the form of heresy attacked in the Ignatian letters: Magn. 11; 
Trall. 9; Smyrn. 1. 

t1 John iv. 2, 3, “Every spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ come (éAndvédra) 
in the flesh is of God; and every spirit that confesseth not Josus is not of God.” I 
cannot refrain from expressing the suspicion that the correct reading in this second 
clause may be Aver, “ divideth” or “dissolveth,” instead of uh dpodrcyet, “ confesseth 
not.” It is the reading of the old Latin, of Irenæus, of Tertullian, and of Origen; and 
Socrates (H. Æ. vii. 82) says that it was found “in the old copies.” Though the 
passages of Irenæus and Origen are only extant in Latin versions, yet the contexts 
clearly show that the authors themselves so read it. It is difficult to conceive that the 
very simple uh ópoħoye? would be altered into Ave: whereas the converse change would 
‘be easy. At all events Ave: must represent a very early gloss, dating probably from a 
time when the original reference of St. John was obvious: and it well describes the 
Christology of Cerinthus. See the application in Irenæus, ini. 16. 8 “Sententia eoram 
homicidialis . . . Comminuens et per multa dividers Filium Dei; quos .. . Ioannes 
žin prædieta epistola fugere eos pracepit dicens,” &e. 

§ Die ältesten Zeugnis.e, p. 41. : 
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many early Gnostic teachers managed to extract from the spiritual 
teaching of the Gospel. We find germs of this immoral doctrine 
a full half century before the professed date of Polycarp’s Epistle, 
in the incipient Gnosticism which St. Paul rebukes at Corinth.” We 
have still clearer indications of it in the Pastoral Epistles; and 
when we reach the epoch of the Apocalypse, which our author 
himself places somewhere in the year 68 or 69, the evil is almost. 
‘full blown.t This interpretation becomes more evident when we 
consider the expression in the light of the accompanying clause, 
‘where the same persons are described as saying that there was 
“no resurrection nor judgment.” This can hardly mean anything 
else than that they denied the doctrine of a future retribution, and 
so broke loose from the moral restraints imposed by fear of con- 
sequences. Here again, they had their forerunners in those 
licentious speculators belonging to the Christian community at 
Corinth who maintained that “there is no resurrection of the 
dead,”t and whose Epicurean lives were a logical consequence 
of their Epicurean doctrine, And here, too, the Pastoral Epistles 
supply a pertinent illustration. If we are ata loss to conceive 
how they could have extracted such a doctrine out of “the oracles. 
of the Lord,” the difficulty is explained by the parallel case oi 
Hymeneus and Philetus, who taught that “the resurrection baal 
already taken place,” § or in other words, that all such terms must 
be understood in a metaphorical sense as applying to the spiritual 
change, the new birth or resuscitation of the believer in the present 
world.|| Thus everything hangs together, But such teaching is. 
altogether foreign to Marcion. He did indeed deny the resur- 
“yection of the flesh,'and the future body of the redeemed.{ This 

was a necessary tenet of all Gnostics, who held the inherent 
malignity of matter. In this sense only he denied a resurrection ; 
and he did not deny a judgment at all. Holding, like the Catholic 
Christian, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter 
according to their deeds in this life, he was obliged to recognize 
ajudgment in some form or other. His Supreme God indeed, 
whom he represented as pure beneficence, could not be a judge 
oran avenger, but he got over the difficulty by assigning the work 
of judging and punishing to the Demiurge.** To revert to my 
illustration, this is as though our Nonconformist writer threw out a 
charge of Exastianism against the anonymous body of Christians 
whom he was attacking, and whom nevertheless it was sought to 
identify with the Church of Rome. 

* E.g. 1 Cor. vi. 12—18 ; viii. 1 seq , &e. + Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15, 20, 24 

t 1 Cor. xv. 12, § 2 Tim. ii. 18, || Iren. ii. 31. 2; Tertull. de Resurr, Carn. 19. 

F Iren. i. 27. 8, Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 10, de Preser. Hær. 33. 

** See Neander, Church History ii. p. 147; and to the references there given add Iren. 
iii. 25. 2 “Alterum quidem judicare et alterum quidem salvare dixerunt,” and sect. 3, 


“ Marcion igitur ipso dividens Deum in duo, alterum quidem bonum et alterum judiczaleny 
dicong,” with tho context. 
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6. The next argument is of a wholly different kind :— 


The writer evidently assumes a position in the Church to which Polycarp 
could only have attained in the latter part of his life, and of which 
we first have evidence about a.p. 160, when he was deputed to Rome for 
the Paschal discussion. ‘ 


This argument will not appeal to Englishmen with any power, 
when they remember that the ablest and most powerful Prime 
Minister whom constitutional England has seen assumed the 
reins of government at the early age of twenty-four. But Poly- 
carp was not a young man at this time. M. Waddington’s investi- 
gations here again stand us in good stead. -If we take the earlier 
date of the martyrdom of Ignatius, Polycarp was now in his 
fortieth year at least; if the later date, he was close upon fifty. 
He had been a disciple, apparently a favourite disciple, of the aged 
Apostle St. John. He was specially commended by Ignatius, who 
doubtless had spoken of him to the Philippians. History does not 
point to any person after the death of Ignatius whose reputation 
stood nearly so high among his contemporaries. So far as any in- 
ference can be drawn from silence, he was now the one prominent 

an in the Church. What wonder then that_the Philippians 

should have asked him to write to them? To this request, I sup- 

/ pose, our author refers when he speaks or the writer “assuming a 
position in the Church ;” for there is nothing else to justify it. On 
his own part Polycarp writes with singular modesty. He asso- 
ciates his presbyters with himself in the opening address; he says 
that he should not have ventured to write as he does, if he had 
not received a request from the Philippians; he even deprecates 
any assumption of superiority.” 

7. But our authorecontmues :— 


And throughout, the Epistle depicts the developed organization of that 
period. 


This argument must, I think, strike any one who has read the 
Epistle as surprising. There is, as I have said already, no 
reference to episcopacy from beginning to end ;f and in this 
respect it presents the strongest contrast to writings of the age of 
Irenæus, to which it is here supposed to belong. Irenæus and 
his contemporaries are so familiar with episcopacy as a tra- 
ditional institution, that they are not aware of any period when it 
was not universal; and more especially when they are dealing 
with heretics, they appeal to the episcopate as the depositary of 


- * I might add also that it is directly stated in the account of his martyrdom (e. 18), 
that he was treated with every honour, kal mpd THs morâs, “even before his grey hairs,” 
as the words run in Eusebius, H. Æ. iv. 15. The common texts substitute xal xpd ris 
papruplas. , : 

+ Hilgenfeld (Apost. Vater. p. 273) evidently feels this difficulty, and apologizes 
for it. s : 
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the orthodox and Apostolic tradition in matters of doctrine and 
practice. The absence of all such language in Polycarp’s Epistle . 
is a strong testimony to its early date. 

8. Lastly, another argument is alleged :— 


Hilgenfeld has pointed out another indication of the same date, in 
the injunction “Pray for the kings” (Orate pro regibus), which, in 
1 Peter, ii. 17, is: “ Honour the king” (ròv BaotAda tipâre), which accords 
with the period after Antoninus Pius had elevated Marcus Aurelius to joint 
sovereignty (a.D. 147), or better still, with that in which Marcus Aurelius 
appointed Lucius Verus his colleague, A.D. 161. 


Here we have only to ask why Orate pro regibus should be trans- 
lated “ Pray for the kings,” rather than “Pray for kings,” and the 
ghost of a divided sovereignty vanishes before the spell. There 
is no reason whatever for supposing that the expression has any- 
thing more than a general reference. Evenif the words had stood 
in the original rèp ray Baciéwv and not imp BacAéwv, the presence 
of the article would not, according to ordinary Greek usage, necés- 
sarily limit the reference to any particular sovereigns. But there 
is very good reason for believing that the definite article had no 
place in the original. The writer of this Epistle elsewhere shows 
acquaintance with the First Epistle to Timothy. Thus in one aaa 
(§ 4) he combines two passages which occur in close proximity 
in that Epistle; “ The love of money is the source of all troubles ` 
(1 Tim. vi. 10): knowing therefore that we brought nothing into 
the world, neither are we able to carry anything out (1 Tim. vi. 7), 
let us arm ourselves,” &c. Hence it becomes highly probable 
that he has derived this injunction also from the same Epistle, 
“I exhort first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings, be made for all men; for kings,and fot all that are 
in authority ” (ii. 2),* where it is úrèp Bacréw, After his manner, 
Polycarp combines this with other expressions that he finds in the 
Evangelical and Apostolical writings (Ephes. vi. 18, Matt. v. 44, 
Phil. iii. 18), and gives the widest possible range to his injunction; 
“ Pray for all the saints; pray also for kings and potentates and 
princes, and for them that persecute and hate you, and for the 
enemies of the cross, &c.” We may therefore bid farewell to 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 

Our author at the outset speaks of “some critics who affirm the 
authenticity of the Epistle attributed to him [Polycarp], but who 
certainly do not justify their conclusion by any arguments nor at- 
tempt to refute adverse reasons.” He himself passes over in silence 
all answers which have been given to the objections alleged by him. 
Doubtless he considered them unworthy of notice. I have en- 
deavoured to supply this lacuna in his work; and the reader will 
judge for himself on which side the weight of argument lies. 


* This reforence to 1, Tim, ii, 2 is pointed out in Jacobson’s note. 
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The author of “Supernatural Religion” in his Reply, which ap- 
_ peared in the January number of the Fortnightly Review, pointed 
out two inaccuracies in my first article. In adverting to his 
silence respecting the occurrence of the Logos in the Apocalypse,” 
I ought to have confined my remark to the portion of his work in 
which he is contrasting the doctrinal teaching of this book with 
that of the Apocalypse, where especially some mention of it was to 
be expected. He has elsewhere alluded, as his references show, 
_ to the occurrence of the term in the Apocalypse. The other point 
relates to the passage in which he charges Dr. Westcott with in- 
sinuating in an underhand way what he knew not to be true re- 
specting Basilides. -While commenting on his omission of Dr. 
Westcott’s inverted commas in the extract which I. gave,f I 
overlooked the fact that he had just before quoted Dr. Westcott’s 
text correctly, as it stands in Dr. Westcott’s book. Though I 
find it still more difficult to understand how he could have brought 
this most unwafrantable charge .when the fact of Dr. Westcott’s 
inverted commas was distinctly before him, I am not the less 
bound to plead guilty of an oversight, which I think I can explain 

o myself but which I shall not attempt to excuse, and to accept 
the retort of looseness, which he throws back upon me. 

For the rest, I could not desire a more complete vindication of 
my criticisms than that which is furnished by the authors 
reply. 

I cannot, for instance, take any blaine to myself for not fore- 
seeing the misprifits which our author pleads, because they must 
have baffled far higher powers of divination than mine. Thus I 
found the author stating that the fourth Evangelist “only once 
distinguishes John; the Baptist by the appellation 6 Barruris,”+ 
whereas, as a matter of fact, he never does so; and comparing 
the whole sentence with a passage in Credner,§ to which the 
author refers in his footnote, I found that it presented a close 
parallel, as the reader will see :— 


Während der Verfasser die beiden 
Apostel gleiches Namens, Judas, 
sorgfaltig unterscheidet (vergl. 14, 
22), den Ap. Thomas naher bezeich- 
net (11, 16; 20, 24; 21, 2) und 
den Apostel Petrus, nur Simon Pe- 
. trus, oder Petrus, nie Simon allein 
nennt (s. § 96, Nr. 3. , hat er es 
nicht fiir nothig gefunden, den Tau- 
fer Johannes von dem gieichna- 
migen Apostel Johannes auch nur 
ein einziges Mal durch den Zusatz 
6 Banriorys zu unterscheiden (1, 6. 
15. 19. 26, etc.). 


+ P. 15. RSR 


ie author] only once dis~- 
a es John the Baptist by the 
appellation 6 Bamrwrjs, whilst he 
carefully distinguishes the two dis- 
ciples of the name of Judas, and 
always speaks of the Apostle Peter 
as “ Simon Peter,” or “ Peter,” but 
rarely as “ Simon” only. 


x Se peri December 1874, p. 11. 
23. 


§ Ernleitung, p. 209 seq. 
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Seeing that the two passages corresponded so closely * the one 
to the other (the clauses however being transposed), I imagined 
that I had traced his error to its source in the correspondence 
of the two particular expressions which I have italicized, and 
that he must have stumbled over Credner’s “ auch nur ein einziges 
Mal.” He has more than once gone wrong elsewhere in matters 
` of fact relating to the New Testament. Thus he has stated that 
the saying about the first being last and the last first occurs in 
St. Matthew alone of the Synoptic Gospels, though it appears 
also in St. Mark (x. 81) and (with an unimportant variation) in St. 
Luke (xiii. 30).t Thus again, he can remember’ “no instance + 
whatever” where a New Testament writer “claims to have himself 
performed a miracle,”{ though St. Paul twice speaks of his exer-' 
cising this power as a recognized and patent fact.§ This ex- 
planation of his mistake therefore seemed to me to be tolerably 
evident. I could not have foreseen that, where the author wrote 
“never once,” the printer printed “only once.” . This error runs 
through all the four editions. 

But the other clerical error which our author pleads was still 
further removed from the possibility of detection. I had calle 
. attention to the fact that, in the earlier part of his book, our author 
had written respecting the descent of the angel at Bethesda 
(John v. 3, 4)— 

This passage is not found in the older MSS. of the fourth Gospel, and 
it was probably a later interpolation. || 
whereas towards the end of his second volume he had declared 
that the passage was genuine; and I had pointed out that the 
last words stood “certainly a late interpolation” in the first edition, 
so that the passage had undergone revision, while yet the con- 
tiadiction had been stiffered to remain. 

In justice to our author, I will give his reply in his “own 
words :— í ' 

The words “it is argued that” were accidentally omitted from vol. i, 


* The author, in his reply, calls attention to the fact that the language of the other 
writers to whom he gives referénces in his footnote is too clear to be misunderstood. 

+ Ido not think I can have misapprehended our author’s meaning, but it is best to 
give his own words: “ Now even Tischendorf does not pretend that this [a saying cited 
in the Epistle of Barnabas] is a quotation of Matt. xx, 16, ‘Thus the last shall be first, 
and the first last’ (ofrws črovrar of rxaro: mpõro: ka} of mpâôrot Erxaror), the sense of 
which is quite different. The application of the saying in this place in the first Synoptic 
Gospel is evidently quite false, and depends merely on the ring of words and not of 
ideas. Strange to say, it ts not found in either of the other Gospels ; but, like the famous 
phrase which we have been considering, it nevertheless appears twice quite irrelevantly, 
in two places of the first Gospel, In xix. 80, itis quoted again with slight variation: 
‘But many first shall be last, and last first, ” &. S. R, i. p. 247. The italics are my ' 
own. 

f S. R. i. p. 200 seq. 

§ Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12. The point to be observed is, that St. Paul treats the 
fact of his working miracles as a matter of course, to which a passing reference is 
sufficient. 

| S. R. i. p. 118, i a 


- 
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p. 113, line 19, and the sentence should read, “ and it is oe that it was 
probably a later interpolation.” * 


To this the following note is appended :— 


I altered “certainly ” to “ probably ” in the second edition, as Dr. Light- 
foot points.out, in order to avoid the possibility „of exaggeration, but my” 
mind was so impressed with the certainty that I had clearly shown I was 
merely, for the sake of fairness, reporting the critical judgment of others, 
that I did not perceive the absence of the words given above. 


This omission runs through four editions. 

But more perplexing still is the author’s use of language. . 

The reader will already have heard enough of the passage in 
Irenæus, where this Father quotes some earlier authority or autho- 
rities who refer to the fourth Gospel; but I am compelled to 
allude to it again. In my first article I had-accused the author of 
ignoring the distinction between the infinitive and indicative— 
between the oblique and direct narrative—and maintaining, in 
defiance of grammar, that the words might very well be Irenæus 
own.t In my second article I pointed out that whole sentences were 
eit altered or re-written or omitted in the fourth edition, and 

at (as I unhesitatingly inferred) he had found out his mistake.t 

fi have read over the passage carefully again in its earlier form in 
/ the light of the explanation which the author gives in his reply, 
and I cannot put any different interpretation on his language. It 
seems to me distinctly to aim at proving two things: 1. That 
there is no reason for thinking that the passage is oblique at all, 
or that Irenæus is giving anything else besides his own opinion 
(pp. 326—331); and 2. That, even supposing it to be oblique, there 
is no ground for identifying the authorities quoted with the 
presbyters of Papias (pp. 381—334). With this last question I have 
not concerned myself hitherto. It will come under discussion in 
a later article, when I shall have occasion to treat of Papias. It 
was to the first point alone that my remarks referred. The author 
however says in his reply that his meaning was the same through- 
out, that he knew all the while Irenæus must be quoting from 
some one else, and that he “did what was possible to attract 
attention to the actual indirect construction.”§ Why then did he 
translate the oblique construction as if it were direct? Why, 


* Fortnightly Review, p. 9 seq. 

t Cowrezreornary Review, December 1874, p. 3 seq. 

$ CONTEMPORARY Review, January 1875, p. 185 seq. 

§ Fortnightly Review, p. 5. The author states that he “actually insorted in the text 
the opening words, elvat 88 rhy õiasroahy Tabt Tis oikhoews, for the express purpose 
of showing the construction.” The impression however which his own language left 
on my mind was quite diferent. It suggested that he inserted the words not for this 
purpose, but for quite another, namely, to show that there was nothing corresponding 
to Tischendorf’s “ they say,” or Dr. Westcott’s “they taught,” in the original, and so to 
justify his charge of “falsification.” If the reader will refer to the context, and more 
especially to note 4 on p, 328 of the second volume of “ Supernatural Roligion ” (in the 
editions before the fourth), he will see what strong justification I had for taking this view. 
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after quoting as parallels a number of direct sentences in Irenæus 
containing quotations, did he add, “These are all direct quo- 
tations by Irenæus, as is most certainly that which we are now 
considering, which is introduced in precisely the same way” ?* 
Why in his fourth edition, in which he first introduces a recogni- 
tion of the oblique construction, did hé withdraw all ‘thesé sup- 
posed. parallels, which, if his opinion was unchanged, still re- 
mained as good for his purpose (whatever that purpose might be) 
as they had ever been? Further discussion on this point would 
obviously be wasted. I can only ask any reader who is interested 
in this matter to refer to the book itself, and more especially to 
compare the fourtht with the earlier editions, that he may judge 
for himself whether any other interpretation, except that which I 
and others besides myself} have put upon | his words, was natural. 
The author has declared his meaning, but I could only judge ba 
his-Janguage. 

I now proceed to notice some other ‘of the chief points in eur 
authors reply; and perhaps it may be convenient in doing so to 
follow the order adopted in my original: a to which it is a 
rejoinder. \ 

1. In the first place then, the author is stored that I spoke 
disparagingly of his scholarship; and in reply he says that thà 
criticism in which I have indulged “scarcely rises above the cor- \ 
rection of an exercise or the conjugation, of a verb.”§ I cannot 
help thinking this language unfortunate from his own point of 
view; but let that pass. If the reader will haye the goodness to 
refer back to my article, he will find that, so far from occupying 
the main part of it on points of scholarship which have no bear- 
ing on the questions under discussion, as the author seems to hint, 
I have taken up about two-thirds of a page only (p. 6) with such 
matters. In the other instances which I have selected, his errors 
directly affect the argument for the time being at some vital point, 
It would have been possible to multiply examples, if examples had 
been neéded. I might have quoted, for instance, such renderings 


* S. R. ii. p. 830, 

t I ought Š add that these alterations do not appear to have been made i in all copies 
of the fourth edition. I am informed by a correspondent that in his copy the whole 

passage stands as in the earlier editions. 
‘ f Inquirer, November 7, 1874. “Elsewhere a blunder on the part of tho wiiter is 
made the occasion of a grave charge against Dr. Tischendorf and Canon Westcott. They 
are accused of, deliberately falsifying, &e. . . . His own translation however over- 
looks the important fact that at the critical point in question Irenæus passes from the 
direct to the indirect speech. This is made obvious by the employment of the infinitive 
in place of the indicative. The English language affords no means of indicating -this 
change except by the introduction of some such phrases as those employed by Tischen- 
dorf and Westcott, which simply denote the transition to be obliqua oratio. To neglect 
this is to throw the whole passage into confusion; and the writers attempt to fasten a 
suspicion of dishonesty on the critics whose views he is combating recoils in the shapo 
of a suggestion of imperfect scholarship upon himself.” 

se peou in a highly favourable review of the book: 
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as xaraßàs repuraretro, “come down let him walk about ;”* or Ioterd 
wis & ply err. Supodhowixicca, Tò yevos Xavaviris, fs Tò Ovydrpiov KTA. 
“ Justa, who is amongst us, a Syrophosnician, a Canaanite by race, 
whose daughter,” &c.f Both these renderings survive to the 
fourth edition. 

I must not however pass over the line of defence which our 
author takes, though only a few words will be necessary. I do 
not see that he has gained anything by sheltering himself behind 
others, when he is obviously in the wrong. Not a legion of 
Tischendorfs, for instance, can make érayyAddpeov signify 
“has promised,”t though it is due to Tischendorf to add that 
notwithstanding his loose translation he has seen through the 
meaning of Origen’s words, and has not fastened an error upon 
himself by a false interpretation, as our author has done. And in 
other cases, where our author takes upon himself the responsibility 
of his renderings, his explanations are more significant than the 
renderings themselves, Scholars will judge whether a scholar, 
having translated quem cederet, “whom he mutilates,” could have 
brought himself to defend it as a “paraphrase.”§ Iam not at all 
afraid that dispassionate judges hereafter will charge me with 

aving unduly depreciated his scholarship. 

] But our author evidently thinks that the point was not worth 
establishing at all. I cannot agree with him. I feel sure that, 

if he had been dealing with some indifferent matter, as for instance 
some question of classical literature, he would not have received 
any more lenient treatment from independent reviewers; and I 
do not see why the greater importance of the subject should be 
pleaded as a claim for immunity from critical examination. It 
does not seem to me to bea light matter that an author assuming, 
as the author of “Supernatural Religion” does, a tone of lofty 
superiority over those whom he criticizes, should betray an 
ignorance of the very grammar of criticism. But in the present . 
case there was an additional reason why attention should be called 
to these defects. It was necessary to correct a wholly false esti- 
‘mate of the authors scholarship with which: reviewers had 
familiarized the public, and to divest the work of a prestige to 
which it was not entitled. 

2. In the next place I ventured to dispute the attribute of 
impartiality with which the work entitled “Supernatural Religion” 
had been credited. And here I would say that my quarrel was 
much more with the author’s reviewers than with the author 
himself. I can understand how he should omit to entertain the 


I. p. 336, 4 E p.28. ~ 
t Fortnightly Review, p. 7, seq. f ‘need not stop to inquire whether Tischendorf’s ° 
“nicht geschrieben hat” conveys exactly the same idea which is conveyel in English, 
“has not written,” as our author assumos in his reply. 
§ P. 9, note, 


‘se 
A 
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other side of the question with perfect sincerity. It appeared 
from the book itself, and it has become still more plain from the 
authors Reply, that he regards “apologists” as persons from whom 
he has nothing to learn, and with whose arguments therefore he 
need not for the most part concern himself. But the fact remains: 
that the'reader has had an ex parte statement presented to him, 
while he has been assured that the whole case is laid before him. 

Of this one-sided representation I adduced -several instances. 
To these our author demurs in his reply, As regards Polycarp, I 
believe that the present article has entirely justified my allegation. 
Of Papias, Hegesippus, and Justin, I shall have occasion to speak 
in subsequent articles. At present it will be sufficient to challenge 
attention to what Dr. Westcott has written on the last-mentioned 
writer, and ask readers to judge for themselves whether our author 
has laid the case impartially before them. 

Several of, my examples had reference to the Gospel of St. 
John. Of these our author has taken exception more especially 
to three. 

As regards the first, I have no complaint to make, because she 
has quoted my own words, and I am well content that they should 
tell their own tale. If our author considers the argument “unsoun 
in itself, and irrelevant to the’ direct purpose of the work,’* 
venture to think that discerning readers will take a different view. 
I had directed attention to certain passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels (Matt. xiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34) as implying other visits to 
Jerusalem which these Gospels do not themselves record, and 
therefore as refuting the hypothesis that our Lord’s ministry was. 
only of a single year’s duration, and was exercised wholly in 
Galilee and the neighbourhood until the closing visit to Jerusalem 
—a hypothesis which rests solely on the arbitrary assumption that 
the record in the Synoptists is complete and continuous. Thus 
the supposed difficulty in St. John’s narrative on this fundamental 
point of history disappears. In fact the Synoptists give no ~ 
continuous chronology in the history of our Lord’s ministry 
between the baptism and the passion; the incidents were selected 
in the first instance (we may suppose) for purposes of catechetical 
instruction, and are massed together sometimes by connection of 
subject, sometimes (though incidentally) by sequence of time. In 
‘St. John, on the other hand, the successive festivals at J erusalem, 
are the vertebræ of the chronological backbone, which is altogether 
wanting to the account of Christs ministry in the Synoptists. 
We cannot indeed be sure even here that the vertebre are 
absolutely continuous; many festivals may have been omitted; 
the ministry of Christ may have extended over a much longer 


* P, 18. 
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period, as indeed Irenæus asserts that it did;* but the three- 
Passovers bear testimony to a duration of between two and three- 
years at the least. 

The second point has reference to the diction of the fourth 
Gospel, as compared with the Apocalypse. Here I am glad to 
find that there is less difference of opinion between us than I had’ 
imagined. If our author does not greatly differ from Luthardt’s 
estimate of thé language, neither do I.t On the other hand, I did’ 
not deny, and (so far as I am aware) nobody has denied, that there 
is a marked difference between the Apocalypse and the Gospel, 
in respect of diction; only it is contended that two very potent 
influences must be taken into account which will explain this 
difference. In the first place, the subjects of the two books stand 
widely apart. The apocalyptic purport of the one book neces- 
sarily tinges its diction and imagery with a very strong Hebraic 
colouring, which we should not expect to find in a historical 
narrative. - Secondly, a wide interval of time separates the two 
rks. The Apocalypse was written, according to the view which 
nr author represents “as universally accepted by all competent 
ities,” about A.D. 68, 69. It marks the close of what we may 
all the Hebraic period of St. John’s life—i.e., the period which (so 
far as we can gather alike from the notices and from the silence 
of history) he had spent chiefly in the East and among Aramaic- 
speaking peoples. The Gospel on the other hand, according to 
all tradition, dates from the last years of the Apostle’s life, or, in 
other words, it was written (or more probably dictated) at the end” 
of the Hellenic period, after an interval of twenty or thirty years, 
during which St. John had lived at Ephesus, a great centre of 
Greek civilization. Our author appears to be’ astonished that 
Luthardt should describe the “errors” in the Apocalypse as not 
arising out of ignorance, but as “intentional emancipations from 
the rules of grammar.” Yet it stands to reason, I think, that this . 
must be so with some of the most glaring examples at all events. 
A moment’s reflection will show that one who could write dé 6 
dy, xt... “ from He that is,” &c. (Rev. i. 4), in sheer ignorance that 








> Tren, ii 22.5. Tho Passover of the Passian cannot have been later than A-D. 36, `- 
because before the next Passover Pilate had been superseded This is the only fer minus 
ad quem, so far as I am aware, which is absolutely decisive; and it would allow of a 
ministry of eight years. The probability is that it was actually much shorter, but it 
is only a probability. : : ee 

+ I am afraid however that our author would not agree with mo in regarding it as 
plamly the language of a man accustomed to think in Hebrew. He himself says (ii. p. 
418), “Its Hebraisms are not on the whole greater than was almost invariably the case 
with Hellemc Greek ” Though the word is printed “ Hellenic,” not only in the four 
editions, but likewise in the author’s own extract in the Fortnightly Review (p. 19), I 
infer from the context, that it ought to be read “ Hellenistic” By Hellenic would be 
meant the common language, as ordinarily spoken by the miss of the Greeks, and as- 
distinguished from a literary dialect like the Attic; by Hellenistic, the language of 
Hellenists, z.e, Greek-speaking Jews. The two things are quite different. 

3S. Rii p. 395. : 
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årò does not take a nominative case, would be incapable of 
-writing any two or three consecutive verses of the Apocalypse. 
` The book, after all allowance made for solecisms, shows a very 

- considerable command of the Greek vocabulary,and (what is more 
important) a familiarity with the intricacies of the very intricate 
syntax of this language. 

On the third point, to which our author devotes between three 

. and four pages, more explanation is required. I had remarked on 

‘the manner in which our author deals with the name “Sychar” 

“in the fourth Gospel, and had complained that he only discusses 

‘the theory of its identification with Shechem, omitting to mention 
more probable solutions. To this remark I had appended the 
following note :— 

Travellers and “ apologists” alike now more commonly identify Sychar 
with the village bearing the Arabic name of Askar. This fact is not men- 
tioned by our author. He says, moreover, “ It is admitted that there was 
no such place [as Sychar, Svydp], and apologetic ingenuity is severely 

« taxed to explain the difficulty.” This is altogether untrue. Others besides 
ps apoldgists” point to passages in the Talmud which speak of “the well 
? Suchar” (or Sochar, or Sichar; see Neubauer, “La Geographie du Talmud 
p. 169 seq.) Our author refers in his note to an article by Delitzsc 


. (Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol.,” 1865, p. 240 seq.) He cannot have read th 
article, for these Talmudic references are tts main purport.* 


Our author in his reply quotes this note, and italicizes the 
passages as they are printed here. I am glad that he has done 
so, for I wish especially to call attention to the connection 
between the two. He adds that “an apology is surely due to the 

. readers of the Contemporary Review,” and, as he implies, to 
himself, “for this style of criticism,” to which he says that he is 
not accustomed.t 

I am not sorry that this rejoinder has obliged me to rescue 
from the obscurity of a footnote a fact of real importance in its 
bearing on the historical character of the fourth Gospel. As for 
apologizing, I will most certainly apologize, if he wishes it. But I 
must explain myself first. I am suprised that this demand should 
be made by the same person who penned certain sentences in 
“Supernatural Religion.” I am nota little perplexed to under- 

; stand what canons of controversial etiquette he would lay down ; 
> for, while I have merely accused him, in somewhat blunt language, 
of great carclessness, he has not scrupled to charge others with 
“wilful and deliberate evasion,” with “unpardonable calculation 
upon the ignorance of his readers,” with “a deliberate falsifica- 
tion,” with “ disingenuousness,”t and other grave moral offences of 
the same kind. Now I have been brought up in the belief that 


* CONTEMPORARY R svrew, December 1874, p. 12 393. 
! For tightly Revie c, p. 20. 
5 R. p. £695 1i. pp. 56, 59, 73, 326. 
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offences of this class are incomparably more hemous than the worst 
scholarship or the grossest inaccuracy ; and I am therefore obliged 
to ask whether he is not imposing far stricter rules on others than 
he is prepared to observe himself, when he objects to what I have 
said. Nevertheless I will apologize; but I cannot do so without 
reluctance, for he is asking me to withdraw an explanation which 
seemed to me to place his mode of proceeding in the most favour- 
able light, and to substitute for it another which I should not have 
ventured to suggest. When I saw in his text-the unqualified 
statement, “It is admitted that there was no such place,” and 
found in one of his footnotes on the same page a reference to an 
article by an eminent Hebraist devoted to showing that such a 
place is mentioned several times in the Talmud. I could draw no 
other conclusion than that he had not read the article in question, 
or (as I might have added), having read it, had forgotten its con- 
tents. The manner in which references are given elsewhere in 
this work, as I have shown in my article on the Ignatian Epistles, 
med to justify this inference.. His own explanation however is 
te different :— . 

My statement is, that it is admitted that there was no such place as 
ychar—I ought to have added, “except by apologists, who never admit 
ything ”—but I thought that in saying, ‘cand apologetic ingenuity is 
Leverely taxed to explain the difficulty,” I had sufficiently excepted apolo- 


gists, and indicated that many assertions and conjectures are advanced by | 
them for that purpose. ; 


Certainly this qualifying sentence needed to be added; for no 
reader could have supposed that the author intended his broad 
statement to be understood with this all-important reservation. 
Unfortunately however this explanation is not confined to 
“apologists.” As I pointed out, it is adopted by M. Neubauer 
also, who (unless I much mistake his position) would altogether 
disclaim being considered an apologist, but who nevertheless, 
_, being an honest man, sets down his honest opinion, without 

considering whether it will or will not tend to establish the 
credibility of the Evangelist. : f 

But after all, the really important question for the reader is not 
what this or that person thinks on this question, but what are the 
facts. And here I venture to say that, when our author speaks of 
“assertions and conjectures” in reference to Delitzsch’s article, 
such language is quite misleading. The points which the Tal- 

- mudical passages quoted by him establish are these :— 

(1). A place called “ Suchar,” or “Sychar,” is mentioned in the 
Talmud. Our author speaks of “some vague references in the 
Talmud to a somewhat similar, but not identical, name.” But the 
fact is, that the word 2xép, if written in Hebrew letters, would 
naturally take one or other of the two forms which we find in the 

3N2 
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Talmud, 9390 (Suchar) or 95D (Sychar). In other words, the- 
transliteration is as exact as it could be. It would no doubt be 
possible to read the former word “Socher,” and the latter “ Sicher,” 
because the vowels arc indeterminate within these limits. But so 
far as identity was possible, we have it here. 

(2). The Talmudical passages speak not only of “Sychayr,” but of 
“ Ayin Sychar,” ie. “the Well of Sychayr.” 

_(8). The “ Well of Sychar” which they mention is in a corn-- 
growing country. This is clear from the incident which leads to 
the mention of the place in the two principal Talmudical passages. 
where it appears, Baba Kamma 82b, Menachoth 64b. It is there 
stated that on one occasion, when the lands in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem were laid waste by war, and no one knew whence 
the two loaves of the Pentecostal offering, the frst-fruits of the 
wheat harvest, could be procured, they were obliged ultimately to. 
bring them from “the valley of the Well of Sychar.” Now the 
country which was the scene of the interview with the Samaritan: 
woman is remarkable in this respect—“ one mass of corn, un- 
broken by boundary or hedge” “—as it is described by a moderr 
traveller ; and indeed the prospect before Him suggests to our 
Lord, as we may well suppose, the image which occurs in the con- 
versation with the disciples immediately following— Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already to harvest.”{ 
It is true that the Talmudical passages do not fix the locality 
of their “ Ayin-Sychar;” but all the circumstances agree. It was 
just from such.a country as this (neither too near nor too far distant 
for the notices) that the Pentecostal loaves would be likely to be 
procured in such an emergency. 

The reader will draw his own conclusions. He will judge for 
himself whether the unqualified statement, “It is admitted that 
there was no such place as Sychar,” is or is not misleading. He 
will form his own opinion whether a writer, who deliberately 
ignores these facts, because they are brought forward by “apolo- 
gists who never admit anything,” is likely to form an impartial 
judgment. 

The identification of Sychar with Askar, to which recent opinion 
has been tending, is a question of less importance. Notwithstand-. 
ing the difficulty respecting the initial Ai in the latter word, an 
identification which has commended itself to Oriental scholars like 
Ewald and Delitzsch and Neubauer can hardly be pronounced 
impossible. I venture to suggest that the initial Ain of “ Askar” 
may be explained by supposing the word to be a contraction for 
Ayin-Sychar, the “Well of Sychar.” This corruption of the ori- 
ginal name into a genuine Arabic word would furnish another 


* Stanley’s * Singi and Palostine,” p. 229. t Jolin iv. 35, 
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‘example of a process which is common where one language is 
superposed upon another, e.g., Charter-House for Chartreuse. 
8. The third point to which I called attention was the author’s 
practice of charging those from whom he disagreed with dis- 
honesty. This seemed to me to be a very grave offence, which 
-deserved to be condemned by all men alike, whatever their opinions 
might be. And in the present instance I considered that the 
author was especially bound to abstain from such charges, because 
he had thought fit to shelter himself (as he was otherwise justi- 
fied in doing) under an anonyme. Moreover, the offence was 
aggravated by the fact that one of the writers whom he had 
especially sclected for this mode of attack was distinguished for 
his moderation of tone, and for his generous appreciation of the 
position and arguments of his adversaries. 
This is our author’s reply— 


Dr. Lightfoot says, and says rightly, that “Dr. Westcott’s honour may 
safely be left to take care of itself.” It would have been much better to 
have left it to take care of itself, indeed, than trouble it by such advocacy. 
If anything could check just or generous expression, it would be the tone 
adopted by Dr. Lightfoot; but nevertheless, I again say, in the most wire- 
served manner, that neither in this instance, nor in any other, have I hal 
the most distant intention of attributing “corrupt motives” to a man like 
Dr. Westcott, whose single-mindedness I recognize, and.for whose earnest 
character I feel genuine respect. The utmost that I have at any time 
intended to point out is that, utterly possessed as he is by orthodox views 
‘in general, and on the Canon in particular, he sees facts, I consider, through 
a dogmatic medium, and unconsciously imparts his own peculiar coloming 
to statements which should be more impartially made.* 


Tam well content to bear this blame when I have elicited this 
explanation. A great wrong had been done, and I wished to sec 
it redressed. But who could have supposed that this was our 
author’s meaning? Who could have imagined that he had all 
along felt a “genuine respect” for the single-mindedness of one 
whom he accused of “ discreet reserve,” of “unworthy suppression 
‘of the truth,” of “clever evasion,” of “ignorant ingenuity or 
apologetic partiality,” of “ disingenuousness,” of “what amounts to 
falsification,” and the like, and whom in the very passage which has 
called forth this explanation he had charged with yielding to a 
“temptation ” which was “too strong for the apologist,” and “ in- 
sinuating to unlearned readers” what he knew to be untruc 
respecting Basilides? This unfortunate use of language, I con- 
tend, is no trifling matter where the honour of another is con- 
cerned; and, instead of his rebuke, I claim his thanks for enabling 
him to explain expressions which could only be understood ib one 
way by his readers, and which have so grievously misrepresented 
his true meaning. i 


* P. 13. 
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I trust also that our author wishes us to interpret the charges 
which he has brought against Tischendorf in the same liberal spirit. 
I certainly consider that Tischendorf took an unfortunate step 
when he deserted his proper work, for which he was eminently 
fitted, and came forward as an apologist; and, if our author had, 
satisfied himself with attacking the weak points of his apologetic 
armour, there would have been no ground for complaint, and on 
some points I should have agreed with him. But I certainly sup- 
posed that “ deliberate falsification” meant “deliberate falsifica- 
tion.” I imagined, as ordinary readers would imagine, that these 
words involved a charge of conscious dishonesty. I am content 
to believe now that they were intended to impute to him an un- 
conscious bias. i 

In our authors observations on my criticism of his general 
argument, there is one point which seems to call for observation. 
Of all my remarks, the one sentence which I should least have 
expected to incur his displeasure, is the following :— 


Obviously, if the author has established his conclusions in the fiy 
part, the second and third are altogether superfluous. 


I fancied that, in saying this, I was only translating his o 
opinion into other words. J imagined that he himself wished th 
second and third parts to be regarded as a work of supererogation. 
Was I altogether without ground for this belief? I turn to the 
concluding paragraph of the first part, and I find these words :— 


Those who have formed any adequate conception of the amount of tes- 
timony which would be requisite in order to establish the reality of occur- 
rences in violation of the order of nature, which is based upon universal and 
invariable experience, must recognize that, even if the carliest asserted origin 
of our four Gospels could be established upon the most trrefragable grounds, 
the testimony of the writers—men of like ignorance with their contem- 
poraries, men of like passions with ourselves—would be utterly incompetent 
to prove the reality of miracles.* 


What does this mean, except that even though it should be 
necessary to concede every point against which the author is con- 
tending in the second and third parts, still the belief in the Gospel 
miracles is irrational? Is the language which I have used at all 
stronger than our authors own on this pot? But I am glad 
to have elicited from him an expression of opinion that the ques- 
tion is not foreclosed by the arguments in the first part. 


* S R.i.p. 210. The italics are mine. : 

+ Towards the close of his Reply, the author makes some remarks on a “ Personal 
God,” in which he accuses me of misunderstanding him. It may bo so, but then I 
venture to think that he does not quite undorstand himself, as he certainly does not 
understand me. I do not remember that he has anywhere defined the terms “ Personal ” 
and “ Anthropomorphic,” as appliod to Deity ; and without definition, so many varous 
conceptions may bo included under the terms as to entangle s discussion hopelessly. 
No educated Christian, I imagine, believes in an arithropomorphie Deity in the sense in 
which this anthropomorphism is condemned in the noble passage of Xenophanes which 
he quotes in the first part of his work. In another sense, our author himself in his con- 
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For some expressions in his concluding paragraph I sincerely 
thank the author, though I find it difficult to reconcile them with 
cither the tone or the substance of the preceding reply. I trust 
that I have already relieved him from the apprehension that I 
should confine myself to “desultory efforts.” Thad hoped that some 
of the topics in my first article might have been laid aside for- 
ever, but his reply has compelled me to revert to them. He does: 
me no more than justice when he credits me with earnestness. I 
am indeed in earnest, as I believe him to be. But it seems to me 
that the motives for earnestness are necessarily more intense iù 
my case than in his; for (to say nothing else), as I read history, 
the morality of the coming generations of Englishmen is very 
largely dependent on the answers which they give to the questions 
at issue between us. As he has withheld his name, he has de- 
prived me of the pleasure of reciprocating any expression of per- 
sonal respect. Thus he has placed me at a great disadvantage. 
I know nothing of the man, and can speak only of the book. 
Of the book I would wish to say that one who has taken so much 
pains to regulate his personal belief is so far entitled to every con- 
sideration. And. if this had been all, I should have entertained 
and expressed the highest respect for him, however faulty his 
processes might appear to me, and however dangerous his 
results. But, when I observed that the author, not content with 
ignoring the facts and reasonings, went on to impugn the 
honesty of his opponents; when I noticed that again and again. 
the arguments on one side of the question were carefully arrayed, 
while the arguments on the other side were altogether omitted ;. 
when I perceived that he denied the authenticity of every work, 
and questioned the applicability of every reference, which 
made against him; when in short I saw that, however sincere 
the writer's personal convictions might be, the critical portion of 
the work was stamped throughout with the character of an advo- 
cate’s ex parte statement, I felt that he had forfeited any claim to 
special forbearance. For the rest, I do not wish to be unjust to 
the book, and I am sorry if, while attempting to correct an. 
exceedingly false estimate, I have seemed to any one to be so;. 


eluding chapter betrays his anthiopomorphism; for he attributes to the Divine Being 
wisdom and beneficonce and forethought, which are conceptions derived by man from 
the study of himself. Indeed, I do not see how it is possible to conceive of Deity 
except through somo soit of anthropomorphism in this wider sense of the term, and 
certainly our author has not disengaged himself from it. 

In spite of our author's repudiation in his reply, I boldly claim the writer of the con- 
eluding chapter of “ Supernatural Religion ” as a believer in a Personal God, in the only 
senso in which I understand Personahty as applied to the Divine Being. He distinctly 
attributes will and mind to the Divine Being, and this is the very idea of personality, as 
I conceivo the term. He not only commits himself to a belief in a Personal God, but 
also in a wiso and beneficent Personal God who cares for man, On the other hand, the 
writer of tho first part of the work seemed to me to use arguments which wero incon- 
sistent with these belicfs 
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but I do not sce any good in paying empty and formal compli- » 
ments which do not come from the heart, and I cannot consent to 
tamper with truths which seem to me of the highest moment. 
Still, I should be sorry to think that so much energetic work had 
been thrown away. If the publication of this book shall have 
had the effect of attracting serious attention to these most 
momentous subjects, it will have achieved an important result. 
But I would wish to add one caution. No good will ever come 
from merely working on the lines of modern theorists. Perhaps 
the reader will forgive me if I add a few words of explanation, for 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. I should be most ungrateful 
if, in speaking of German writers, I used the language of mere 
depreciation. If there is any recent theologian from whom I 
have learnt more than from another, it is the German Neandler. 
Nor can I limit my obligations to men of this stamp. All 
diligent students of carly Christian history must have derived 
the greatest advantage on special points from the conscien- 
tious research, and frequently also from the acute analysis, 
even of writers of the most extreme school. But it is high tim 

that the incubus of fascinating speculations should be shako 

off, and that Englishmen should learn to exercise their judicial 
faculty independently. Any one who will take the pains to 
read Irenæus through carefully, endeavouring to enter into 
his historical position in all its bearings, striving to realize what 
he and his contemporaries actually thought about the writ- 
ings of the New Testament and what grounds they had for 
thinking it, and, above all, resisting the temptation to read in 
modern theorics between the lines, will be in a more favourable 
position for judging rightly of the early history of the Canon 
than if he had studied all the monographs which have issued from 
the German press during thé last half century. 


J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 





VIVISECTION. 


IVISECTION—the cutting into live animals for scientific 
purposes—is it defensible? If so, for what special purposes , 
may it be practised, and under what conditions and limitations? 

If it be truc—as it certainly is true—that at a small expense of 
suffering in one of the lower animals, we may obtain knowledge 
which enables us to prevent or mitigate pain much more severe 
and lasting—or even to ward off peril to life, or to prolong life— 
in a human being, surely vivisection is more than justifiable. For 
the teacher, who must first be a learner, it may become, within 
assignable restrictions and conditions, nothing less than a positive 
duty. 

What are those restrictions ? 

1. I hold that no viviscctions are excusable which are made at 
random, simply to see what will happen. To justify them at all 
there must be some definite object in view of a previously in- 
structed mind, some plain question to settle, some important 
doubt or uncertainty to remove, some hypothesis containing the 
promise of service to humanity to be confirmed or confuted, at 
least some reasonable hope and prospect of resulting benefit. 

2. I hold that no man is justified in making any painful ex- 
periment upon a living creature who does not possess the skill, 
judgment, intelligence, and previous knowledge requisite to render 
the experiment successful and instructive; that all possible care 
should be taken by the experimenter to prevent the frustration of 
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his object through want of foresight, of needful preparation of the 
necessary apparatus and implements; through a bungling use of 
these; or through the ignorance or stupidity of assistants; and to 
guard against everything that might prolong or enhance the pain 
which may be inseparable from the experiment, or that might 
defeat its conclusiveness, and so waste the painful trial altogether. 

3. I hold that no teacher, or man of science, who by his own 
previous experiments, or by his absolute knowledge of trustworthy 
and conclusive experiments made by others, has thoroughly 
satisfied himself of the solution of any physiological problem—is 
justified in repeating the experiments, however mercifully they 
may be conducted, or-even in taking away tlte animal’s life, 
merely to appease the natural curiosity of a class of students, or 
of scientific friends and acquaintances; still less for the sake of 
display or self-glorification. f 

4. If the alleged inferences from former experiments are not 
generally accepted by competent judges as just, or thoroughly 
established, then a single repetition of the experiments, to settle 
once for alla disputed point of importance, may reasonably 
allowed. 


It is probable that the general public are not fully aware of the 
methods whereby the pain incidental to vivisection may be 
abated or prevented. : 

There are two ways in which this most desirable end may be 
attained. i 

First, by pursuing the purposed inquiry immediately after the 
sudden decapitation. of the animal. The pain of such decapita- 
tion is certainly very brief in duration, and presumably very 
slight in degree. 

Some explanation becomes necessary here. 

We feel, in common with all animals, by means of our nervous 
system. Our nervous system consists of the brain, with its pro- 
longation or appendage the spinal cord, from. which last nerves 
proceed and are distributed im branches innumerable to every 
part of the surface of the body, as well as to its internal organs. 
It is a demonstrable fact that the faculty of sensation resides (so 
to speak) in that part of the nervous system which lies within the 
skull. - The trunk of a headless animal can feel nothing. The 
mere organic life that may remain within it for awhile, is perfectly 
analogous to the life of a vegetable; and the movements which 
may be evoked by mechanical or chemical irritation are as entirely 
without sensation of any kind, as are the movements of a sensitive 
plant when its leaves arc handled. I hold this to be absolutely 
certain, although it may be difficult for any one to believe me who 
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looks upon the animal movements, some of which appear to 
indicate deliberate intention or choice. But we have clear evidence 
in proof of my assertion, in what occasionally happens in the 
living human body. Disease, or injury, sometimes furnishes us 
with that sort of opporlunity for observing, which, when wo 
contrive to obtain it upon one of the lower animals, we call an 
experiment. Disease, or accident, sometimes shuts off from a part 
of the body the sentient faculty, by severing the spinal cord at 
a point where its severance is not fatal to life. What happens? 
The parts supplied with nerves from the severed portion of the 
cord are completely paralysed. The subject of this condition 
loses all sensation and sensibility, and all power of voluntary 
motion, in his lower limbs. He feels in them no touch, no prick, 
or cut; you may burn them with a red hot iron, but he is not 
conscious of the burning. He cannot move a muscle belonging 
to the palsied limbs by the strongest effort of his will. Yet let 
the soles of his feet be tickled, even with a feather, and his legs 
and thighs start up in vigorous convulsive movements; move- 
ments which he cannot prevent or control if he wishes to do so, 
and of which, indeed, he himself is not even aware, unless he 
happens to see them. 

Facts of this kind, to the reality of which I can bear personal 

, testimony, convince us that similar movements in an animal 
recently beheaded—even movements which seem, but only seem, 
to be directed by conscious choice and purpose—are really as 
independent of all bodily suffering or sensation as are the motions 
of a mechanical automaton, contrived and constructed by human 
ingenuity. We view these phenomena with a deep sense of 
admiring wonder; wonder at the exquisite skill (if that word 
may with reverence be used), the incomparable skill and power 
manifested by the Creator, in so ordaining the fashion and 
. endowments of the animal frame. : 
. To proceedings such as I have now described, in which sentient 
life is suddenly extinguished by removing the animals head, 
unjustifiable cruelty can hardly be imputed. If we are warranted 
in putting the lower animals to death in order to nourish and 
sustain the human body—and even the Brahmin cannot help doing 
this—we surely are warranted in taking similar means in order to 
learn how to cure or to prevent its diseases. 

It may perhaps be objected that, apart from the rapid beheading, 
there is in such’ cases no vivisection at all. The subject of the 
experiments is virtually dead. The animal life is gone; the slowly 
ebbing organic vitality alone subsists to furnish for a time, by its 
peculiar properties and reactions, the information of which the 
operator is in quest. 

But—leaving this quibble—secondly, a temporary suspension of 


A 
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sensibility to pain, similar and equal to that which is absolute and 
final after decapitation, may be effected by the use of what are 
well known under the title of anæsthetic agents. And if, as is 
often the case, the knowledge sought for can thus be gained with- 
out destruction of life, and with little or no subsequent pain or 
detriment to the animal, surely this also is a proceeding exempt 
from blame, and not.to be denounced. 

There may be, there doubtless are, instances in which the mani- 
festation of actual pain by the subject of the experiment, is the 
very thing necessary to test and solve the physiological question 
at issue. In these cases, which I believe are not very numtrous, 


` the restrictions and limitations of which I have spoken require to, 


be most strictly observed and enforced. 
If the experiment be such as to entail permanent harm, or even 


-abiding discomfort to the animal after its sensibility is restored 


by the passing off of the anesthetic influence—then it will be the 
most merciful, and therefore the right proceeding, to prolong that 
influence till the whole life, organic as well as animal (or sentient 
is extinct. 

Much more might be said on the whole question, but I sha 
have done enough if I have been enabled to calm disquictude' 
upon the subject of vivisection, by showing that, however fearfully 
it may often have been abused, it may be both lawfully and 
mercifully practised ; and that, when so practised, it is not open 
to the charge of wanton cruelty ; but on the contrary, is deserving 
of our approval and gratitude. It cannot be reckoned a pleasur- 
able exercise; and it ought never to be resorted to for the satis- 
faction of mere curiosity, but solely for the’ immediate or the: 
ultimate benefit of society, which not unnaturally is inclined to 
look upon it with horror and disgust. 

The consolatory thought remains, that in proportion as our 
knowledge of the functions of the nervous system approaches to 
completeness, will the need for these painful methods of “ interro- 
gating nature” continually lessen, and finally cease. 


THOMAS WATSON. 








t 


WHAT IS POLITICAL ECONOMY? 


S the science of Political Economy is daily growing in public 
importance, and is made a subject of examination at the 
universities and in the public scrvice, I wish to make a few 
observations on its nature and objects. In most of the great 
sciences, such as astronomy, optics, and others, great changes 
and revolutions of opinion have taken place; exactly the same 
conflict of opinion is now going on throughout the world in the 
science of Political Economy; and I wish to explain the nature of 
this conflict, which was originated by me about twenty years ago ; 
and, I may say that a majority of the most eminent economists, 
both in Europe and America, have formally declared their adhe- 
sion to the system I have set forth. 

Ifa student wishing to begin the study of Political Economy 
were to take up one book, he would find it stated that Political 
Economy is the science which treats of the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of wealth; another book says that Political 
Economy is the science of wealth ; another begins by saying that 
it is the science of exchanges. Now, all of these are dogmatic 
assertions, and a student, seeing such apparently diverse state- 
ments of the very nature of the science, would probably feel 
himself bewildered. 

There is nothing, apparently, in the name Political Economy to 
- suggest either that it is the science of the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of wealth, or that it is the science of 
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exchanges; and in such a very young science as this, in which 
there is such a conflict of opinion, writers should give some 
historical account of the mode by which they arrive at the con- 
clusion that it is cither the one or the other. The purport of the 
following remarks is to supply this deficiency, and to trace the . 
origin and history of this science, and of the ideas as to its nature 
and extent. 

There are, however, certain general principles of reasoning 
which will govern the course of the investigation, and it. will be of 
great advantage to say a few words on this point first. 

All the modern cultivators of Political Economy maintain 
that it is a physical science, and that its investigations are 
to be conducted m a manner analogous to those of the other 
physical sciences. Assuming this to be true, let us first consider 
what a physical science is, and that will enable us to appre- 
hend the general method of constructing a science of Political 
Economy. 

The general fundamental conditions of a physical science are 
these :—That it is some great body of phenomena, all based upon 
some single general conception, or quality, of the most general 
nature. The purpose of the science is to discover the laws 
of the phenomena. Every science must be based upon certain 
conceptions, which must be perfectly general, and upon cer- 
tain great principles, called by Bacon, Newton, Herschel, 
and others, axioms, which must also be perfectly general. 
Thus, the science of mechanics treats of the laws of the phe- 
nomena of force; optics of the laws of the phenomena of light ; 
and so there are distinct sciences of heat, clectricity, acoustics, 
and so on. 

If, then, Political Economy is a physical science, it may be laid 
down—that it must be some great body of phenomena, all based 
upon some single conception, whatever that may be; and that if it 
is to be a science of the same generality as the other sciences, it 
must be based upon conceptions of the same wideness and gene- 
rality as those of physical science. The question, therefore, to be 
considered is—What is that body of phenomena, all based upon a 
single idea, to which the name of Political Economy, or Economics, 
may be most fitly applicd? And, furthermore, if there should be 
a certain agreement among economists as to its general nature— 
What is the best conception of it, that which most clearly marks 
_ out its nature and limits, and its separation from other sciences ; 
and that which is most in accordance with, and shows its relation 
to the great body of physical science ? 

As all economists, however, are now agreed that Political 
Economy treats exclusively about wealth, I propose to trace, as 
succinctly as possible, the history of the name of Political 
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Economy, and the changes of meaning it has undergone; and 
after that to investigate the meaning which writers have Biren to 
the word Wealth ‘during 2,000 years. 

The expression Political Economy first occurs in the treatise 
which is called the second book of Aristotle’s “ Economics,” but 
which all critics pronounce to be spwious. Economy is used by 
the writer to mean raising a revenue, or gaining an income. He 
says that there are four kinds of economy, the regal, the satra- 
pical, the political, and the domestic. The meaning of the first 
two of these is clear enough, and as mós m Greek means a free 
State as opposed to a tyranny, Political Economy means in this 
passage the method by which a free State raises a revenue. This 
is the cnly passage in any ancient author, that I am aware of, in 
which this expression is used, and we must now come to modern 
times. 

The first person in modern times to use this expression was 
Montchretien, who lived at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 

iry; but his work attracted no attention. Many persons after 
at wrote very good treatises on special points, but no one ever 
onceived the idea that there is such a thing as a general science 
f Political Economy. 

Political Economy took its rise as a science in the middle of the 
last century in France. That country had been brought to the 
lowest state of depression and misery by the wars of Louis XIV., 
the financial catastrophe of the Mississippi scheme, the destructive 
effects of the prevailing mercantile system, the oppression of the 
nobility, and the weight of the taxes. The terrible picture of 
social tyranny, cruelty, and oppression which the French people 
groaned under during the first half of the eighteenth century may 
be seen in contemporary writers. It was in brooding over the 
intolerable misery which afflicted their country, that a few 
generous and righteous philosophers struck out the idea that 
there must be some natural science, some principles of eternal 
truth with regard to the social relations of mankind, the viola- 
tions of which were the causes of that hideous misery they saw in 
their native land. Quesnay, the great father of this science, gave 
it the name of Natural Right, and his object was to discover and 
lay down an abstract science of the natural rights of men in all 
their social relations. And this science comprehended their rela- 
tions towards the government, towards each other, and towards 
property. The term politique in French might in a certain way 
have expressed this scicnce, but that word is so exclusively 
appropriated to the art of government, that Quesnay adopted the 
term PouiticaL Economy for this new science. One of his fol- 
lowers, Dupont de Nemours, proposed the name of Physiocratie, or 
the government of the nature of things; but the word, having 
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been appropriated to certain doctrines of the sect which are now 
shown to be erroneous, has fallen into disuse, and the term 
Political Economy has survived. 

The science of Political Economy, then, as conceived by its 
founders, embraced the whole ficld of the social relations of man- 
kind, in all their departments, physical and moral. “Right is 
misunderstood,” says Quesnay, “because no one, statesman, priest, 
or philosopher, has placed it in its proper light.” His aim, there- 
fore, was to supply that deficiency in philosophy, and to discover 
the laws of order; and these related to liberty, authority, and 
property. 

Now whatever truth there may be in the doctrine that there 
are certain natural laws in the relations of men to each other, and. 
to government, it is evident that the ground covered by the Econo~ 
mists, or Physiocrates, comprehended not one science only, but a 
whole multitude of sciences; and I shall pass over all the political ' 
and social parts of the subject, and confine myself solely to their 
` doctrines of property. 

One department of this huge aggregate of. sciences which th 
Economists called Political Economy, they named the “production 

the distribution, and the consumption of wealth.” We hare now 
to examine what they meant by this expression. 

By the word wealth, as I shall show at greater length further 
on, they meant the raw produce of the carth which is brought 
into commerce. 

By production, they meant obtaining that raw produce from the 
earth, and bringing it into commerce. 

But as the raw produce of the earth is very scldom fit for im- 
mediate use, and has usually to undergo many operations, and 
passes through several hands before it is ultimately purchased for 
use, they called all these intermediate operations and. transfers 
distribution or traffic. 

And by consumption they meant the ultimate purchase, and 
taking the finished product out of commerce for the purpose of use 
or enjoyment. 

The whole passage of the product from its producer or seller, 
through the various stages of distribution, or consumption, they 
called COMMERCE or EXCHANGE. 

Thus the farmer grows corn and brings it into the market; he 
is the producer ; he sells it to the miller, who grinds it, and sells it 
as flour to the baker: these operations the Physiocrates called 
distribution or traffic; the baker bakes the flour, and sells it as 
bread to his customer, whom they called the consumer. 

The complete transaction, or the passage of the corn from the 
farmer to the customer they called COMMERCE or EXCHANGE. 

It is therefore to be observed that in the language of the Phy- 
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siocrates who originated the expression, the phrase “the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth” is absolutely identical with 
‘commerce or exchange. à 

They also observed that the producer and the consumer are the 
only two parties who are essential to an exchange: moreover, 
consumption is often called distribution. 

Hence “the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth,” 
“the préduction and the consumption of wealth” “the production 
and distribution of wealth” are absolutely identical phrases, and 
mean simply commerce or exchange, 

The doctrines of the Economists were, however, erroneous on 
some points, and an opposition arose against them simultaneously 
in France, England, and Italy. 

In 1776 Condillac published “ Le Commerce et le Gouvernement,” 
in which he expressly defines Economic Science to be the science 
of commerce. 

In the same year Smith published his “ Wealth of Nations.” Both 
these works were written with the same object, to combat the 
erroneous doctrines of the Physiocrates. Thus Smith was not the 
founder of Political Economy as is so often said: he was the 
founder of the second school of Political Economy. i 

He does not even call his work a treatise on Political Economy: 
-he calls it “An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations.” His own idea of the meaning of the the term Political , 
Economy appears in the introduction to book iv. :— 


“ Political Economy considered as a branch of the science of a statesman 
or legislator, proposes two distinct objects: first to provide a plentiful 
wevenue, or subsistence for the people ; or more properly to enable them to 
provide such ‘a revenue or subsistence for themselves; and secondly to 
‘supply the state or eommonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public 
services. ‘It proposes to enrich both the people and the sovereign.” 


The meaning of that is this: formerly, at one time, statesmen 
-considered that commerce is the only way to enrich a state, and 
all legislation was framed to promote and develop commerce: 

after that, statesmen considered that agriculture is the only source 
of wealth, and then legislation was framed to promote and develop 
agriculture: then the Protectionist system prevailed for a con- 
‘siderable time in this country; now we have the Free Trade 
system: each of these systems would be called Political Economy 
by Smith. i 

Smith’s work is divided into five books, the first two of which 
are what is called strictly Political Economy at the'present day ; 
and what are these two books about? They are nominally about 
production and distribution. But Smith himself says they are to 
“investigate the principles which regulate the exchangeable value 
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of commodities.” And McCulloch, his annotator, says— This 
science might, indeed, be called the science of values.” 

Thus the Physiocrates said that the expression “production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth” meant commerce or ex- 
change; Condillac says that Economic Science is the science of 
commerce; and Smith and McCulloch acknowledge that it is the 

science of valties. 

J. B. Say, the founder of the second school of Political Economy 
in France, first restricted the term to the production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth > he says— 


* Politics properly so called, that is, the science of the organization of 
societies, has long been confounded with Political Economy, which treats ' 
how are formed, distributed, and consumed the riches which satisfy the 
wants of people. Nevertheless, wealth is essentially independent of poli- 
tical organization. Under all forms of government a State may prosper if 
it is well administered. We have seen nations become rich under absolute 
monarchies; we have seen them ruined under popular counsels.” 


Thus, from this time forward, the term Political Economy has 
been absolutely separated from anything political, and has been 
confined solely to wealth; and the only real contestis to de- 
termine which of the two expressions, “the production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of wealth,” or “the science of exchanges,” 
is the hetter. 

Condillac was the first to start with this definition in 1776. The 
first writer in this country, that I am aware of, who adopted this 
conception, is Whately, who says, after showing that Political 
Economy only treats of things so far as regards their being sub- 
jects of exchange— 


“ But for this very reason it is perhaps the more convenient to describe 
Political Economy as the science of exchanges, rather than as the science of 
national wealth.” 


And he proposed to change the name of the science to Catal- 
lactics, or the science of exchanges. This name, however, has not 
been adopted; and I shall show afterwards that there is no neces- 
sity for such a change. 

The real question to be discussed is—Which of these two expres- 
sions, which were considered as absolutely identical by the 
Economists, is the better and more comprehensive definition of, 
the science, and the more suitable for it at the present day? and 
Mill makes some observations which are applicable to our present 
question :— 

“ In the case of so complex an aggregation of particulars as are com- 
prehended in anything which can be called a science, the definition we set 
out with is seldom that which a more extensive knowledge of the subject 


shows to be the most appropriate. Until we know the particulars them- 
selves, we cannot fix upon the most correct and compact mode of circum- 
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scribing them by a general definition. . . . So long as the sciences, 
are imperfect, the definitions must partake of their imperfections; and if 
the former are progressive, the latter ought to be so too.” 


These remarks will be found to be decisive of the question 
before us. 

The whole discussion will tum om the meaning and extent of 
the word wealth; and I shall now proceed to trace the history of 
ideas as to the meaning of this word for 2,000 years. For when we 
have ascertained what that general quality of things is which 
constitutes them wealth, the science of wealth can only be the 
laws of the phenomena relating to that quality. 

And the question of the meaning of the word wealth is nota 
matter of mere dialectics or logomachy; on the contrary, it is the 
basis of a great science, and it has had the most important conse- 
quences on the history of nations. It is quite impossible to 
understand modern history without it. J. B. Say says that during 
the preceding 250 years, fifty had been spent in wars directly 
arising out of the meaning of the word wealth. Whately says :— 

“It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done no more than 
puzzle philosophers. One of them gave birth to the mercantile system. 

. The results have been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, and 
discord and war without. . . . It has for centuries done more, and’ 


perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to retard the improvement of 
Europe than all other causes put together.” 


Storch says :— 


“Tn short, where it has been least injurious, it has retarded the progress 
of national prosperity ; everywhere else it has deluged the earth with blood, 
and has depopulated and ruined some of those countries whose power ‘and 
opulence it was supposed it would carry to the highest pitch.” 


The earliest writer that I am aware of who gives a definition of 
wealth is Aristotle. He says (Nicomach. Ethics, b. iv., e. 1)— 


xpypara. è Acyomev wdvra cov % kia voulopare perpetrat, 
“ And we call wealth everything whose value is measured by money.” 


Here we have a perfectly. good definition of wealth, based 
upon a single general idea—tliat of exchangeability—and that 
forms a good basis to erect a science upon; because we can have 
a science which treats.of the laws which govern the relations 
of exchangeable quantities, as well as a science which treats of 
the phenomena of force, or light, or heat, or anything’ else. 

And just as an acorn is the germ out of which a huge oak-tree 
is developed, so this single sentence of Aristotle is the germ out 
of which the whole science of wealth is to be developed. 

Having, then, obtained a good general idea, we have now to 
consider how many distinct orders of quantities there are which 
satisfy this definition. 

302 
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„I. There are material things like land, houses, money, cattle, 
and innumerable other things of that nature, which I need not 
dwell upon, because every one admits them to be wealth. 

II. But a person'may sell his labour or service in many capacities, 
such as an advocate, physician, engineer, professor, artizan, &e. ; 
and when a man sells his labour for money, its value is measured 
by money as precisely as if it were corn or timber. Hence labour 
is wealth by Aristotle’s definition. 

IM. There is, besides, a third order of quantities which satisfies 
this definition. If a person had £100,000 of Bank of England 
notes, or if he had a million of money, as it is commonly said, in 
thé Funds, or shares in the London and Westminster Bank, he 
would be considered wealthy. These things, therefore, are aform 
of wealth; distinct, no doubt, from the other two; but yet they 
are bought and sold for money, therefore they satisfy Aristotle’s 
definition of wealth. They are, however, mere abstract rights, 

_ and there are many other kinds of rights which may be bought 
and sold, such as copyrights, patents, the goodwill of a business, 
an advowson, &c. All of these are mere abstract nights, quite 
separate and distinct from any particular money, and yet they 
are all valuable property—they may all be bought and sold, and 
therefore they all satisfy Aristotle’s definition of wealth. 

We have therefore found three distinct orders of quantities 
which satisfy Aristotle’s definition of wealth; and reflection will 
show that there is nothing whatever which may be bought and 
sold, which does not fall under one of these orders of quantities : 
either it is material; or it is some kind of labour; or it is an abstract 
right. Honce there are three orders of quantities, and only three, 
which satisfy Aristotle’s definition of wealth. 

We have now to see whether any other writers in ancient times 
had followed up and developed Aristotle’s definition of-wealth. 

There is a very remarkable treatise which passes under the 
name of “ Auschines Socraticus,” which critics unanimously pro~- 
nounce to be spurious, but yet which several very high authorities 
consider to be of the early Peripatetic school. It is called the 
“ Eryxias, or the Definition of Wealth,” and is remarkable as being 
probably the earliest treatise on a purely economic subject. 

It is to the following purpose. The Syracusans had sent an 
embassy to Athens; Socrates and his friends passing them one 
day, one of them points out to Socrates one of the ambassadors as 
the richest man in Sicily. This leads Socrates to inquire into ‘the 
nature of wealth. Eryxias says that the richest man is the one 
who possesses most money. Socrates at once asks him what kind 
of money? Is it the money of the Carthaginians, who use leather 
as money? The man who possessed the most of this at Carthage, 
would be the richest man, but at Athens he would not be any 
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richer than if he had so many pebbles from the hill. At Lacedeemon 
they used useless iron as money; the man at Lacedemon who 
possessed a quantity of this was wealthy, but anywhere.else it 
was worth nothing. 

Socrates then, after a long argument, shows that a thing is 
wealth or not, precisely as it is or is not wanted, and is exchange- 
able. He, like Aristotle, makes the essence of wealth to consist 
exclusively in exchangeability. And he asks if there are not 
persons who gain a living by giving instruction in various sciences. 
Kyyxias answers that there are. Socrates then says that those 
who give instruction in these sciences obtain their living by 
exchanging some of it for necessaries, just in the same way as 
gold and silver. And therefore’he says that.sciences are wealth 
(ai emotion xpnpara otcat) for the very same reason that gold and 
silver are. ' . 

Now, of course, this example includes labour in all its forms 
and varieties. Socrates is made to show that exchangeability is 
the sole essence of wealth—that a thing is wealth in those places 
and circumstances only in which it can be exchanged, and that 
labour is wealth, because it is paid for. Hence this dialogue is 
for the purpose of showing that the second order of quantities 
enumerated above as satisfying Aristotle’s definition of wealth— 
namely, labour—is included under the word xpñpa in Greek. 

I now come to Roman law. In the Pandects of Justinian it is 
laid down as a fundamental definition in Roman law— 

“ Pecunie nomine, non solum numerata pecunia, sed omnes res, tam soli 
quam mobiles, et tam corpora quam jura, continentur. 


“ Under the-name of wealth, not only ready money, but everything, both 
immovable and movable, both corporeal as well as rights, are included.” 


And there are several other passages to a similar effect, which 
need not be quoted, except one from Ulpian :— 


“Nomina eorum qui sub conditione vel in diem debent et emere et 
vendere solemus. Ea enim res est, quae emi et venire potest. 

« We are accustomed to búy and sell debts payable on a certain day or 
at a certain event. For that is wealth which may be bought and sold.” 


Roman law expressly includes all: those rights which have 
already been show to be the third order of quantities which satisfy 
Aristotle’s definition of wealth, under the terms res, bona, pecunia, 
and merg. ; 

One of the divisions of property in.Roman law is into corporeal 
and incorporeal—that is, the right to some specific material sub- 
stance, such as money, houses, lands, &.,.and a mere abstract 
right, such as those already mentioned. But it includes both- 
kinds of property under the terms of res, bona, pecunia, and mere. 

For several hundred years after Constantine removed the seat of 
government to Constantinople, 'the Court remained Latin, but the 
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people were Greek; consequently, though Latin was the official 
language, it was unintelligible to the mass of the people. Though, 
therefore, the Pandects and Institutes of Justinian were published 
in Latin, all the pleadings of the courts were-carried on in Greek. . 
The Latin Pandects very soon fell into desuetude; they werc 
superseded in popular use ) by Greek translations, treatises, and 
compilations. 
_ At last, in the ninth and ‘tenth centuries, they were entirely 
recast, under the Basilian dynasty. All the Pandects, Institutes, - 
and legislation of Justinian were set aside, as entirely obsolete, 
and a new code or digest was published in Greek, named the 
Basilice, which henceforth became the law of the Eastern Empire, 
and have remained to the present time as the common law of all 
the Greek population in the East. 
And in the Basilice the Roman definition of wealth is retained— 


TÊ ôvóparı Tov Xpypdroy où póvov tà xpýpara, GAAS mévro, TÒ KWNTÀ kal 
dxivara, kal Tà cwpatikà Kal rà ikara SyAodrat. 


“ Under the ‘word xpi not only money, but everything movable and 
immovable, both corporeal and rights, are meant.” 


Thus, by express enactment, in Greek jurisprudence the wor 
xpa includes rights of all descriptions; and thus this word! 
includes all the three orders of exchangeable quantities which 
have already been shown to satisfy Aristotle’s definition of xpipa 
or wealth. 

All writers, therefore, in a ancient times, held unanimously that 
the essence of wealth consists solely in exchangeability, and that 
everything which is exchangeable is wealth, whatever its form 
may be. They had also distinctly recognized the existence of 
three forms of exchangeable quantities, which may be symbolized 
_ by the words money, labour, and credit—money being taken as the 
type of all material or corporeal things; labour as the type of 
services of all sorts; and credit as the type of rights of all sorts. 
And all exchanges consist of the exchanges of these three orders 
‘of quantities. 

We must now start entirely areal and trace the meaning 
given to wealth in modern times. 

` When men: in modern times began to speculate about wealth, 
_ they considered it to be solely gold and silver; and the legislation 
of every country in Europe was for a long period ‘framed so as to 
accumulate the greatest quantity of gold and silver inthe country. 
It was the fable of Midas over again. It was held as an axiom of 
commerce, by the wisest statesmen and philosophers, that what: 
one side gains the other must lose; and, for a long period; half the 
wars in the world arose out of the general scramble of all nations 
_ to get possession of the greatest amount of gold and silver. 
At length the folly of calling gold and silver only wealth was 
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perceived, and, about the end of the seventeenth century, all the 
productions of the earth useful to man were held to be wealth, 
and it was vory commonly said to be the “ annual produce of land 
‘and labour.” 

The Physiocrates, or the first school of Heudeaiets held that 
all things necessary for the preservation and comfort of the human 
race are products of the earth. The products which the producers 
consumed themselves they called biens; but the products which 
the producers exchanged they called wealth. Thus, one of the 
most eminent of them (Baudeau) says :— 


“Useful and agreeable objects proper for our enjoyment are called biens, 
because they conduce to the preservation, the propagation, and the well- 
being of mankind upon the earth. 

“But sometimes these goods are not wealth, because they cannot be 
exchanged for other goods, or be used to procure other enjoyments. The 
products of nature, or the works of art, the most necessary or.the most 
agreeable, cease to be wealth when you lose the power of exchanging them, 
and of procuring other enjoyments by means of this exchange. One hundred- 
thousand feet of the most beautiful oak in the world would not be wealth 
to you, in the interior of North America, where you could not divest your- 
self of its possession by means of an exchange. 

“The title wealth therefore supposes two things: first, useful qualities 
which render the objects useful and agreeable, and fit for enjoyment, 
which renders them biens; secondly, the possibility of exchanging them, 
which enables these goods to procure you others, which constitutes them 
wealth,” 


` So Quesnay, the founder of the sect, says :— 


“ We must distinguish between biens which have value in use and not 
value in exchange, and wealth, which has both value in use and value in 
exchange. For instance: the savages in Louisiana enjoy many biens, such 
as wood, game, the fruits of the earth, &c., which are not wealth, because 
they have no value in exchange. But since some kind of commerce 
have been established between them and the Fr ench, the English, and the 
Spaniards, a part of these biens have acquired a value in exchange, and 
are become wealth.” , 


These extracts show clearly enough what the Physiocrate notion 
of wealth was. It was the material products of the earth which 
are brought into commerce, or exchanged. It was their funda- 
mental dogma that the earth is the only source of wealth, 
because, they repeated scores of times, man can create nothing, 
and nothing can come out of nothing. 

The Physiocrates therefore made the essence of wealth to con- 
sist In exchangeability, but they restricted it to the material 
products of the earth; and they maintained that all exchanges 
are ultimately of products against products. 

Some of the Physiocrates perccived that this definition was 
defective, because if they admitted that exchangeability is the 
essence of wealth, everything that can be exchanged should be 
held to be wealth. They therefore gave some reasons why 
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labour and credit should not be considered as wealth ; their argu- 
ments are too long to examine here, but their main one was that 
man can create nothing, and that nothing can come out of 
nothing. The doctrine that all wealth is formed out of the 
materials of the globe may be called Physiocracy. 

We must now examine Smith’s ideas. He calls his work “ An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” but, 
. unfortunately, he never tells us preciscly what he means by 
wealth. There is one phrase, however, which occurs at the end 
of the introduction—* the real wealth, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society;” and from the multitude of times 
that this expression is repeated throughout the work, we may 
take that as pretty near his idea on the subject. 

' This definition differs from that of the Physiocrates, because it 
includes absolutely all the produce of land and labour, whereas 
they included only the produce of the earth which is exchanged. 

The phrase, moreover, is ambiguous, because it does not clearly 
appear whether it is the produce of land, and the produce of 
labour, separately, which is wealth, or the produce of land and 
labour combined. 

Whichever way we take it, the expression is far too ae ; 
because if it be laid down absolutely that the produce of land and 
labour, either separately or combined, is wealth, then every useless 
product of the earth and labour is wealth as well as the most 
useful, the tares as well as the wheat. So every useless work 
done would be wealth. If a number of labourers were employed 
to build a pyramid i in the Desert of Sahara, that would be wealth; 
when children make mud pies they are augmenting tho wealth of 
the country. 

Many other objections might be taken to this definition, but 
these are enough. But the definition is also far too narrow, 
because Smith himself includes under the title of wealth many 
things which can by no possibility be called the “ produce of land 
and labour.” ; 

Thus under the title of fixed capital he includes “the acquired 
and useful abilities of all the inhabitants or members of the 
society. The acquisition of such talents by the maintenance of 
the acquirer during his education, study, or apprenticeship, always. 
costs a real expense, which is a capital fixed and realized in his 
person. These talents as they make part of his fortune, so do 
they likewise of that of the society to which he belongs:” 

Thus Smith classes human abilities as wealth, aid human. 
abilities arc certainly not the “annual produce of land and labour.” 
Now, the exertion of human abilities is labour, and hence Smith ° 
recognizes the second order of economic quantities as wealth. 

Further on, under the term circulating capital, he includes 
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money, and under the term money he expressly includes bank 
notes, bills of exchange, &c. Among many other passages he 
says :— 

“ Suppose different banks and bankers issue promissory notes payable to 
bearer to the extent of one million, reserving in their different coffers 
£200,000, for answering occasional demands. There would remain, there- 


fore, in circulation £800,000 in gold and silver, and £1,000,000 in bank 
notes, or £1,800,000 of paper and money together.” 


He also observes that credits in the Bank of Amsterdam are 
called bank money. Thus Smith in this and numerous other 
passages places paper credit exactly on the same footing, and of 
the same value, as gold and silver. 

Now paper credit is certainly not the “annual produce of 
lend and labour;” it is a mere abstract right, and is the third 
order of quantities, which, I have already observed, are classed 
under pecunia in Roman law. 

Therefore, though Smith began his work with the Physiocrate, 
notion that wealth is the “produce of land and labour,” yet in 
the course of it, he is obliged to recognize the other two classes of 
economié quantities as wealth; and it never seems to have 
occurred to him that'these doctrines are not consistent. 

But this is very far from being the whole of his inconsistency ; 
for, after filling his readers’ minds with the notion that wealth is 
the produce of land and labour, and therefore that-labour- and 
materiality are necessary to wealth and value, he says that “if a 
guinea could be exchanged for nothing, it would, like a bill 
upon a bankrupt, be of no more value than the most useless piece 
of paper.” 

Thus, after all, Smith comes back to exchangeability, as the 
real test of wealth; and it is easy to see that these fundamental 
ideas of wealth do not coincide; because there are many things 
which are the produce of land and labour, which are not ex- 
changeable; and there are many things which are exchangeable 
“which are not the produce of land and labour. 

Thus both the land itself and labour are exchangeable quan- . 

tities, and certainly neither of them is the “produce of land and 
labour.” 
. One half, therefore; of Smith’s work is based upon labour 
and materiality as the essence of wealth, and the other half on 
exchangeability ; and two classes of writers have followed who 
have adopted cither half—Ricardo and his followers, who have 
adopted labour as the essence of wealth; and Whately, who has 
adopted exchangeability. 

Passing over otherwriters, we may come to Mill, who has the 
reputation of being a logician and a philosopher. He is perfectly 
aware of the indispensable necessity of true fundamental concep- 
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tions in science; and we have now to see whether he is more 
consistent with himself than Smith. 
He says :— i 


` & Every one has a notion sufficiently correct for common purposes of what 
is meant by wealth. 
“Tt is no part of the design of this treatise to aim at metaphysical nicety 
of definition, where the ideas suggested by a term are already as deter- 
minate as practical purposes require.’ 


- This is certainly a strange statement for a logician to make. 


Smith had certaitly not a sufficiently correct notion of what 
wealth is, and we shall see whether Mill himself has any. 

He says: “ Everything forms, therefore, a part of wealth which 
has a power of purchasing.”  ' 

Now this is a perfectly good definition of wealth. It is exactly , 
the same as Aristotle’s. It includes everything which is exchange- 
able as wealth, and therefore necessarily includes the three orders 
of exchangeable quantities—money, labour, and credit; and the’ 
production of wealth must be the production of anything which 
has purchasing power. A little further on, however, in the same 
chapter, we are surprised to come upon this sentence: “The pro- 
duction of wealth: the extraction of the instruments of human 
subsistence and enjoyment from the materials of the globe.” 

Thus Mill has completely changed his fundamental conception 
of wealth. In the first sentence he makes it reside in exchange- 
ability only, and includes in it everything which is exchangeable ; 
in the second sentence he entirely drops the idea of exchange- 
ability, and has relapsed into utter physiocracy, and he makes all 
wealth to be extracted from the materials of the globe! 

It is certainly surprising that a logician should not perceive that’ 
these sentences are inconsistent, for certainly all exchangeable 
things are not extracted from the materials of the globe. The 
first sentence includes labour and rights as economic quantities ; 
the second entirely excludes them, and, in fact, excludes from 
economics about 95 per cent. of exchangeable quantities. 

Further on his doctrines exhibit still more inconsistency., Under 
the head, of unproductive labour, he is once more obliged to con- 
sider what wealth is, and he says: “It is essential to the idea of 
wealth to be capable of accumulation.” Now here is a new idea 
introduced, because labour, which is exchangeable, perishes in the 
very act of exchange; it cannot be’ accumulated. Hence, if this 
new idea be’adopted, labouris at once excluded from the definition 
of wealth. 

A little further on he says: “I should prefer, were I constructing 
a new technical language, to make the distinction turn upon the 
permanence rather than upon the materiality of the product.” 

This doctrine is a violation of one of the fundamental principles 


z 


i 
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of natural philosophy, the law of continuity. Things are of all 
degrees of permanence, from the land, which lasts for ever, to 
things with a constantly diminishing degree of permanence, such 
as houses, watches, clothes, food, &c., down to labour, which is of 
the least degree of permanence. All of these things are capable 
of being exchanged a various number of times, down to labour, 
which can only be exchanged once. And at what degree of per- 
manence, and at what number of exchanges, are we to draw the 
Ime between wealth and not-wealth? It is impossible to say. 
Now the law of continuity says: “That which is, true up to the 
limit is true at the limit.” Now the lowest limit of exchanges is 
one, and the lowest degree of permanence is that which perishes 
at the instant. Now labour is exchangeable only once, and it 
exists only during the act of performance. Hence, by the funda- 
mental laws of natural philosophy, it is necessarily included under 
the title of WEALTH. 
A few lines further down the same page, Mill says :— 


“ I shall therefore, in this treatise, when speaking of wealth, understand 
by it only what is called material wealth.” 


But on the very same page he says :— 


“The skill and the energy and perseverance of the artisans of a country 
are reckoned part of its wealth.” 


And also— i 


“ The human being himself I do not class as wealth. But his acquired 
capacities, which exist only as means, and have been called existence by 
labour, fall rightly, as it seems to me, under that designation.” 


Are the skill and acquired capacities of men material? and are 
they extracted from the materials of the globe? 

It is surprising that Mill should put forth such contradictory 
doctrines; and when he says that every one has a sufficiently clear 
notion of what wealth is, I may simply ask if he has any clear 
idea of it himself? 

I must now examine what his doctrine is with respect to credit, 
the third order of economic quantities; as credit has been the 
subject of considerable controversy in modern times. 

Demosthenes says :— ' 

él be Toro ayvoes, ort wiotis doppia Tov wacGy éori peyiory mpds yppa- 
Turpoy, way ay ayvonreas. 

“ If you were ignorant of this, that credit is the greatest capital of all 
towards the acquisition of wealth, you would be utterly ignorant.” 

And a multitude of writers have said the same thing since; 
among others Melon, a French writer, says: “To the calculation of 
values in money there must be added the current credit of the 
merchant.” 


. 
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Another, Dutot, says :— 


“A well-managed credit amounts to tenfold the funds of a merchant ; 
and he gains as much by his credit as if he had ten times as much money. 

“ Credit is therefore the greatest wealth to every man who carries on 
commerce.” 


Smith, as I have already shown, classes paper credit under the 
title of capital, as a matter of course ; in fact, every writer in the 
world, seeing that commerce is carried on by means of credit, as 
well as by moncy, said that credit is capital, without ever giving 
any very precise notion of what credit is; nor did they ever work 
out the theory of credit so as to determine its true limits. 

One day, however, J. B. Say made the discovery that the whole 
world, from Demosthenes to Adam Smith, had been labouring 
under a delusion, and that to say that credit is capital, is to say 
that the same thing can be in two places at once! The whole of 
this confusion arises from a most absurd sclf-contradiction. Say 


„has himself said, in a dozen places, that credit is capital; but in 


another place he ridicules.the notion that credit is capital. But 
when we compare these different passages, the cause of the con- 
fusion is clear. He gives a totally different meaning in one place 
to the word credit to that which he gives in the other. f 

Superficial writers, however, never taking the trouble to com- 
pare these different passages, have caught up this silly sarcas.a, 
and constantly repeat that those who say that credit is capital 
say that the same thing can be in two places at once. 

I have now to examine Mill’s doctrines of credit, and to see 
whethér he is consistent with himself as to its fundamental nature. 

His first definition of wealth is—“ anything which has purchas- 
ing power.” 

Again, in observing that money is not the whole of capital, he 

says, “ Anything which is susceptible of being exchanged for other 

things is capable of contributing to production in the same degree.” 
Therefore, without inquiring into the meaning of production, Mill 
says that if bank notes can be exchanged like money, they con- 


„tribute to production in the same way as money does. 


Mill heads his chapter on credit thus:. “ Of Credit as a Substitute 
for Money.” Now when one quantity is used as a substitute for 
another, it must be of the same general nature—of not so high or 
perfect a nature, it may be, but still it must be of the same kind, 
though perhaps not of the same degree. Now, money is a separate 
exchangeable quantity; consequently if credit can be a substitute 
for money, it must also be a separate exchangeable quantity. 

Further on, Mill, having laid down the definition of wealth, that 
it is anything which has purchasing powér, says—“ Credit, though 
it is not productive power, is purchasing power ;” “the credit 
which we are now called upon to consider as a distinct purchasing 
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power; and, in a multitude of passages, he speaks of credit as 
“ purchasing power.” l 

Now, if Mill says that “ wealth is anything that has purchasing 
power;” : 

And if he says that “ credit is purchasing power ;” 

Then, “ Credit is wealth ;” is a syllogism which all the logicians 
in the world cannot’ escape from. ' 

Again, Mill says-— 


“The amount of purchasing power which a person can exercise is com- 
posed of all the money-in his possession, or due to him [#e., of all the bank 
notes and bills of exchange he possesses], and of all his credit. 

“ Credit, in short, has exactly the same purchasing power with money.” 


And he speaks of “ credit transferable from hand to hand,” thereby 
distinctly acknowledging that credit is a substantive exchangeable 
quantity. 

He also says—“ A third form in which credit is employed as a 
substitute for currency, is that of promissory notes.” Again, “An 
order, or note of hand, or bill payable at sight, for an ounce of 
gold, while the credit of the giver is unimpaired, is worth neither 
more nor less than the gold itself” Mill, therefore, says that 
credit is of the same value as gold; consequently it is wealth ; 
and how can credit, a mere abstract right, be extracted out’ of the 
materials of the globe? 

A few lines after the last passage, he says—“ But we have now 
found that there are other things, such as bank notes, bills of ex- 
change, and cheques which circulate as money, and perform ALL 
the functions of it.” 

Now one of the functions of money is to be used as capital; and 
if bank notes, &c., perform ALL the functions of money, they may 
also be used as capital; but bank notes, &c., are credit ; and there- 
fore credit may, be used as capital. 

Mill has therefore, by implication, admitted that credit may be 
used. as capital. But in a subsequent chapter he says :— 


“The value saved to the community by thus dispensing with metallic 
money, is a clear gain to those who provide the substitute. They have 
the use of 20 millions of circulating medium, which have cost them only 
the expense of an engraver’s plate. If they employ this accession to their 
fortunes as PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL, the produce of the country is increased, 
and the community benefited, as much as by any other carrrat of equal 
amount, ee \ 

“When paper currency is supplied, as in our own country, by bankers 
and banking companies, the amount is almost wholly turned into rro- 
DUCTIVE CAPITAL. . . . à. f 

“ A banker’s profession being that of a money-lender, his issue of notes 
is a simple extension of his ordinary occupation. He lends the amount to 
farmers, manufacturers, and dealers, who employ it in their several busi- 
nesses. So employed, it yields, like any other carrat, wages of labour 
and profits of stock, . . . . 
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“ The capital itself, in the long run, becomes entirely wages, and, when 
replaced by the sale of the produce, becomes wages again; thus affording 
a perpetual fund of the value of 20 millions for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive labour.” : 


In another place, he says— 


* An effect of this latter character naturally attends some extensions of 
credit ; especially when taking place in the form of bank notes, or other 
instruments of exchange. The additional bank notes are in ordinary course 
first issued to producers or dealers to be employed as carirat.” i; 


Thus Mill, in these passages, acknowledges, as distinctly as 
language can do, that credit is productive capital; and yet, after 
these express declarations, he turns round and sneers at the im- 
becility of those who say that credit is capital ! 

He begins his chapter headed, “ Of Credit as a Substitute for 
Money,” thus :— 

“ The functions of credit have been a subject of as much misunderstanding, 
and as much confusion, of ideas, as any single topic in political economy. .. 

« As a specimen of the confused notions entertained respecting the nature 
of credit, we may advert to the exaggerated language so often used re- 
specting its national importance. Credit has a great, but not, as many 
people seem to suppose, a magical power ; it cannot make something out of 
nothing. How oftenis an extension of credit talked of as equivalent to a 
creation of capital! [who has said more distinctly than Mill himself that 
credit is capital?] It seems strange that there should be any need to 
point out that credit, being only the permission to use the capital of another 


person, (!) the means of production cannot be increased by it, but only 
transferred ! 


“ But though credit is never anything more than a transfer of capital 
from hand to hand.” 

The astonishing confusion of ideas as to the nature of credit in 
the above extracts is clear; in the first set Mill sees that credit is 
the promise to pay, or the ,right, which may be recorded on paper 
in the form of a bill or note, and which, he says over and over 
again, is Independent exchangeable property of the value of 
money, and which may perform ALL the functions of money, and 
therefore may be used as capital. In the second set of passages 
Mill has changed the conception of credit from being a promise 
to pay to its being the transfer of capital. Now is a bank note the 
transfer of capital? Is a piece of independent property of any 
sort the same thing as the transfer of something else? Is a pint of 
wine the same thing as the sale of a pair of shoes?” ; 

After this exposition it appears that Mill is not exactly the person 


to sneer at others for their confused notions of credit; but his . 


own work is a striking example of the misunderstanding and con- 
fusion of ideas which he says prevail upon the subject. I have 
shown that he admits bank notes, bills of exchange, &c., to be of 
the value of gold, and to be wealth ; but these are the third order of 


economic quantities; and how are they extracted from the 
materials of the globe ? 


i 


/ 
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Thus both Smith and Mill, though in some parts of their works ` 
they say that wealth is material, and extracted from the materials 
of the globe, in other passages recognize the existence of labour 
and rights as wealth. 

The result of all this is that we must exterminate all these con- 
tradictions and confusions from the idea of wealth, and come back 
to the simplicity and generality of the ancients, that the sole 
essence of wealth is exchangeability; and that there are three 
orders of exchangeable quantities, typified by money, labour, and 
credit. 

The Physiocrates only admitted material products into the 

*science, and they maintained that all exchanges are of products 
against products. The second school of economists admitted labour 
as an exchangeable commodity, and Beccaria, an Italian econo- 
mist, said that exchanges are of products against products, pro- 
ducts against services, and of services against services; thus 
allowing the existence of two exchangeable quantities and of 

„three kinds of exchange. But I have shown that there are three 
kinds of exchangeable quantities, and that rights are exchange- 
able quantities, as well as products and labour; and consequently 
there are Six different kinds of exchange; and these six kinds of 
exchange embrace all commerce in its widest acceptation. 

Having thus discarded these contradictions from the science, we 
we can start free; and the next thing is to discover a single general 
name which will include all the three forms of economic quantities— 
money, labour, and credit; and we shall find this general term in 
the word property. 

Nothing. is more common than to call material things like 
houses, lands, &c., property ; but that is not the true meaning of 
the word. Property is not the thing itself, but the right to it; 
and it is never used by early English writers to mean things ; but 
only rights to things. 

In Roman law, the right over all the members of the family, 
and all its possessions, centred in the dominus, or head of the 
house; hence this right was called dominium. Afterwards, when the 
rigour of the patria potestas. was somewhat relaxed, separate 
members of the family were allowed to have a right to possessions, ` 
and this right was called Proprietas: dominium, id est proprietas, 
says Neratius, a jurist of the age of Trajan and’Hadrian. 

Proprietas, oy property, therefore means the right of using some- 
thing in any way we please ; selling or exchanging it, or destroying 
it. And early English writers invariably use the word property in 
the sole sense of a ‘right. Thus Wycliffe says—< They made 
property of ghostly goods, where no property may be; and pro- 
fessed to have no property in worldly goods, where alone property 
is lawful.” And so Bacon’ often speaks of property in lands and 
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goods; but neither he, nor any writer of that age, ever thought 


of calling the lands or goods themselves property. 

When, therefore, we observe that the word property is a right, 
and not a thing, a clear light is shed over the whole subject. 
When any one is said to have so much corn or gold as his 
property, it means that he has the right to use them as he pleases, 
to sell or exchange them ; and when two persons sell or exchange 
gold for corn, they exchange the right to use the gold for the 
right to use the corn.” Thus the exchange of material en 
is in reality an exchange of RIGHTS. 

Smith has already observed that a man’s labour and talents are 
his own property—that is, he has the right to sell or exchange 
' them; and when one man agrees to work for another for pay, he 
simply exchanges the right to demand so much, labour from him 
for the right to so muchgold. Thus this kind of exchange is also 
an exchange of RIGHTS. 


And when we come to the third order of economic quantities, 


they are nothing but abstract RIGHTS ; and thus all the three forms . 


of economic quantities are reduced to the general term of exclusive 
rights. 

The Physiocrates said that all exchanges are of products against 
products. Bastiat said that all exchanges are of labour against 
labour ; but it is now clear that all exchanges are of RIGHTS against 
RIGHTS. 

And now, when we see that Political Economy has' nothing to 
do with the things themselves, but only with the exchanges of 
rights to them, and that the Roman jurists expressly class jura— 
mere abstract rights—as res, bona, "pecunia, and mere, a vast 
amount of obscurity and confusion is cleared up. For these jura, 
or rights, include bank notes, bills, and a great variety of other 
rights. I have shown that Smith and Mill both class these credits, 
or debts, as wealth and capital, because they may be bought and 
sold; and the quantity of circulating debts, or credit, in this com- 
mercial country is something scarcely conceivable. In the course 
of 1874, there passed through the Clearing House of London—an 
institution by means of which credits are transferred from ‘one 
‘bank to another—upwards of £6,000,000,000 of credit; or debts; 
and that is only a fractional part of the credit in actual existence. 
And these £6,000,000,000 of credit produced exactly the same 
effect as an equal quantity of gold; in fact, if this credit’ did not 
exist, an equal amount of gold would have been required to carry 
on the same commerce. 

The fact is, that property is of we descriptions: the one‘is the 
right to some specific material substance which has been already 
acquired, such as money in possession, lands, houses, watches, &c., 
-~ called corporeal property; the other is the property, or right, to 
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some profit which will only come into possession at some future 
time; and this kind of property is called, in Roman and every 
other system of law, incorporeal property. It includes credit of all 
sorts—bank notes, bills, copyrights, the funds, patents, shares in 
commercial companies, advowsons, &c. But both kinds of property 
may be bought and sold, and therefore they are both within the 
domain of political economy. 

The grievous defect of Smith, Mill, and other writers of the 
second school of Economists is, that they wholly omit this kind of 
property, which is now of the value of many thousands of millions 
of money_in this tountry, and has increased at an immensely 
greater ratio than corporeal property. And so long as the con- 
ception of wealth is infested with the notion of “land and labour” 
and “ materiality,” the nature of this property cannot be understood. 
But as soon as we adopt exchangeability alone as the essence of 
wealth and value, all difficulties disappear, and the whole business 
of banking and credit may be brought within the strictest laws of 
Economics. 

Suppose that a merchant has so much money. It is the 
accumulated proceeds of his past industry. He buys merchandise 
with it, and makes a profit: he replaces the money he has ex- 
pended; and the surplus ig his profit. 

But, as Mill rightly says, his purchasing power is his money and 
his credit. 

Supposing that he sees that a profit may be made. He buys 
goods, and in exchange for them, he gives his promise to pay at 
a future time. He sells. the‘goods; he discharges the debt he 
incurred; and the surplus is his profit. 

Now, money and credit are both purchasing power: a mer- 
chant or tradesman makes a profit equally whether he buys with 
money or credit; hence, as the true definition of capital is “ any- 
thing which produces a profit,” credit is capital as well as money. 
When a merchant trades with money, he trades with the accumu- 
lated proceeds of the past; when he trades with credit, he trades 
with the anticipated proceeds of the future. 

In fact, every future profit of every description has.a PRESENT 
VALUE; and that présent value may be bought and sold, and 
traded with as well as with money. The present right toa future 
payment is termed credit, and, under the form of bank notes, bills, 
&c., may be sold or transferred any number of times, until they 
are paid off, and then they cease to exist as rights, or economic 
quantities. Thus Economics includes both corporeal and in- 
‘corporeal property. 

It is now easily seen which is the better definition of Political 
Economy—*the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth,” or “the science of exchanges.” The Physiocrates, who 
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invented both terms, and said they were equiva_ent, restricted tho: 
exchanges they spoke of to the exchange of the material products 
of the earth. But there are innumerable excharges which are not 
exchanges of the material products of the earth ; and “the science 
of exchanges ” is an immensely wider and more -ntelligible expres- 
sion than “the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth.” 
A few examples will illustrate the difference. 

Suppose I have a piece of land upon which people want to build 
houses; the land rises greatly in value; suppose I sell the land: 
that is an exchange, and a phenomenon of value; but how is it the 
production, distribution, and consumption of weath ? 

Suppose I write a popular work, and can sell the copyright of it to 
a publisher; that is an exchange, and an instance of value; but 
how is it the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth? 

Suppose two persons agree to do some work for each other, 
each kind of work may be valued in money; that is an instance 
of value and an exchange; but how is it the production, the 
distribution, and consumption of wealth ? 

A banker discounts a bill for a customer by means of his own 
notes; that is an instance of value and an exchange; but how is 
it the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth ? 

Thus these few examples, which might be multiplied to a 
great extent, show that the expression, “production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth” is only intelligible when applied to 
one class of exchanges: while the expression, “the science of 
exchanges,” is applicable to all exchanges of every description ; 
and is, in fact, the name of a great science as wide and general 
as mechanics and optics. The former name will no more fit the 
great general science of exchanges than the clothes of an infant 
will fit a giant; and therefore, by Mill’s own observation that the 
definition of a science must grow as the science is enlarged, “the 
science of exchanges” is the only definition which fits the science 
of Political Economy in its widest extent. 

Moreover, by adopting this definition, we see at once how it is 
a physical science. What is there in the name of production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth, to suggest any re- 
semblance to a physical science? But as soon as we adopt the 
definition of it as the science of exchanges, we see at once how 
it is a physical science. Because, there being three orders of 
exchangeable quantities, and therefore six species of exchanges, 
the object of the science is to determine the laws of the phe- 
nomena of these exchanges—that is, the changes in the numerical 
relations in which these several quantities will exchange; and as 
there is a single general law which governs the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and which explains all the phenomena of astro- 
nomy, it is perfectly easy to show that there is a single general 
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law which governs all the changes in the numerical relations 
of exchangeable quantities. And thus we have a new physical 
science created; a new body of phenomena all based upon a single 
general conception, brought under the dominion of general laws. 

It only remains to show that there is no need to change the name 
of the science, as Whately proposed catallactics as the name of | 
the science of exchanges. When once a science has acquired a 
name in popular usage, there is no advantage to be gained by 
changing it, even though that name might not have been the 
best which might have been selected if the science were a new 
creation. The name by which a science is called is of very small 
importance, the real requisite is that its nature and objects should 
be clearly defined. Plato long ago laughed at the idca of calling 
the science which treats of the motion of the heavenly bodies 
geometry; and yet to the present day the French call a great 
analyst, like Leverrier, a great geometer. Trigonometry has 
long ago been expanded beyond the measuring of triangles, and 
so on in many other cases, 

The name of Political Economy or Economic Science is so firmly 
rooted in the public mind, that no advantage could be got by 
changing it. Besides there is no need to change it, as its 
character is expressed in its very name. Many persons suppose 
that ofes in' Greek means a house, and that an economist is 
the master of a house. But ofkos has a much more extensive 
meaning than that of a house: it means property, substance, or 
estate, of every description. Homer, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
and Lysias, all use ofkos in the sense of property generally. In 
the “(iconomicus” of Xenophon, Socrates expressly points out 
the difference between ofxos, which means all kinds of property, 
and oikia, which means a house. Besides, ofxos is the technical 
term in Attic Law, for all a man’s goods and chattels, his sub- 
stance, or, estate. of every sort. Sq the grammarian Ammonius 
says :—olkos A€yerat  waoa oùria—“ oixos, means all property.” l 

Hence Economics is the very best term that could be selected 
to denote the science which treats of the exchanges of property. 
It is also preferable to Political Economy, because it shows that it 
has nothing whatever to do with politics, but only with property. 
It. may be called the science of exchanges, the philosophy of 
commerce, or the theory of value; they all mean precisely the 
same thing. I myself have offered this definition, to show its 
relation to other physical sciences— 

Economics is the science which treats of the laws which govern the 
relations of exchangeable quantities. 

And M. Michel Chevalier has done me the honour to say that he 
thinks that the best definition of the science which has yet been 
proposed. i H. D. MACLEOD. 

3 P2 
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UMIGNY, Nov. 3rd, 1874.—And so the anniversary of our sad 
break-up at Nismes, when the priests were chanting the De 
Profundis in the streets, the anniversary of our pleasant start froin 
Cairo for the First Cataract, was to be the day of this parting 
also.* As we were nearing the French land yesterday, I caught 
sight of Mr. S , who, with his wife (whom you remember at 
Corfu), was returning to his post. They had engaged a carriage 
from Calais to Paris, in which they were so good as to offer us 
seats; so that I had an opportunity of hearmg much that has been 
going on in Greece since we were there. As Finlay’s letters have 
become few and far between, this was no small piece of. good 
fortune. I came hither from Paris this morning, to spend the day, 
having arranged, as you will recollect, for a little oasis of French 
- home-life on the rather weary journey from London to Turin. 
And that I certainly find to perfection in this fair and stately 
place, peopled by recollections. 

‘Tt is strange to see what an odd and unheard-of sort of pro- 
ceeding this Indian expedition of mine seems to my kind friends 
here. 

TURIN, Nov. 5th—A journey of some two-and-twenty hours 
brought us from Paris to this place, where, if I except one night 
in 1871, I have never been since I went out to see Cavour, in 





* This diary was written for, and sent home week by week to, my five usual travelling 
companions, 
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December, 1860.7 “A good deal has happened since;” but 
materially Turin has lost nothing by the transfer of the capital. 
The population has largely increased, and several new industries 
have sprung up. ; 

We climbed, this afternoon, to the Superga. A soft, more than 
semi-transparent mist filled all the valley, out of which rose only 
a few peaks, covered with snow, and clear-cut, as if they had been 
in Attica. The view was not so lovely as I once before saw it; 
but, such as it was, my companion pronounced it more beautiful 
than anything in California. 

The same weather which I had at Lumigny continues. There 
is a cloudless sky, with a thin haze through the day; but it 
becomes perfectly clear after darkness has fallen. The frosty 
starlight at Amberieu last night was worthy of St. Agnes. 

I remembered, as we passed Chambéry, an amusing story which 
my father used to tell of a visit paid by him at that place, fifty 
years ago, to the famous adventurer, De Boigne. After much 
conversation upon Indian subjects, they came to finance, and my 
father expressed some uneasiness about that side of the Campany’s 
affairs. “Oh,” said De Boigne, “the Company need never suffer 
from want of money. They have one unfailing resource.” 
“What is that?” asked my father, eagerly. “Plonder China,” 
was the characteristic reply. 

How we do flit about the world now-a-days! Exactly a week 
ago, I was on Tweedside, close to Neidpath Fell, which was still 
clad in the läst hues of autumn, though soon to look as dreary as 
Scott describes it in the opening verses of “ Marmion ;” and now I 
have just come down from the last home of the House of Savoy, 
having, in the meantime, given my anti-Cassandra address in Edin- 
burgh, had my final talk with Mallet over Indian affairs, heard 
from Renan, in the Rue Vanneau, his views about the exploration 
of Yemen, and done I know not how many other things. 

Still, all this will be, within a generation, considered quite slow 
work, if C—— is right. I told you, I think, that, on the 25th 
October, after listening for some time to his views about flying- 
machines, I said, “Do I really understand you correctly when I 
understand you to say that within twenty years you think we 
shall go to New York in a day?” and that he answered, “I don’t 
see how it can be otherwise.” Such a statement, coming from a 
man of his great scientific position, donne à penser. 

PARMA, Nov. 6th.—Of the people I knew in Turin, every one is 
dead or departed, except Count Sclopis, the Geneva Arbitrator, 
and his wife, in whose hospitable salon I spent yesterday evening, 
coming on to this place this afternoon—a pleasant journey, made 
pleasanter by the society of Mr. and Mrs. S It grew dark 
soon after we arrived; and we could only see the outside of the 
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many-tiered baptistery or the fine Lombard cathedral—falling back 
upon dinner and a bottle of Scandiano, a by no means con- 
temptible white wine, which we drank in honour of Hyperion.* 

BOLOGNA, Nov. 8th.—Of the Parma Correggios, I can tell you 
little that you do not know already. Those in the churches are 
almost invisible to ordinary eyes; and one has to content oneself 
with Toschi’s small but excellent copies. The easel pictures are 
in much better preservation ; and I quite subscribe to the ruling 
of Mengs, that the “Giorno” here is superior to its pendant, the 
“ Notte of Dresden.” , 

Charming, too, and well preserved, are the children in the 
Camera di S. Paolo; but the room is, and always must have been, 
absurdly dark. Over the fireplace, by the way, is a motto, 
excellent for these times, “ Ignem ne gladio fodias”—-Don’t poke 
the fire with a sword. 

Here, in Bologna, I have re-seen and seen much. On no former 
occasion did I visit the great secularized monastery of S. Michele 
in Bosco, which rises close to the walls on one of the last spurs of 
the Apennines—a grand place, with a corridor nearly 500 fect 
long, and commanding most glorious views. 

It was sunset as we went up to it, and the whole air became 
gradually full of music, as; one by one, the hundred churches of 
the great city took up the burden which we have heard so often 
when together on the Venetian lagunes. 

One could not forget that a similar usage in a city hard by in- 
spired some of the most beautiful lines in modern poetry— 

« Avo Maria! blessed be the hour, a 

The time, tho clime, the placo where T so oft 

Have felt that moment in its fullest power, 
Sink o’er the carth so beautiful and soft. 

While swung tho deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft; 

And not a breath ciept through the rosy air, 

And yet tho forest leaves seomed stirred with prayer.” 

Nor 9th. On the Ionian sea—We left Bologna (in which the 
gencral election for the Italian parliament was proceeding quietly 
enough) at one o’clock p.m. yesterday, by the quick train which 
runs only once a weck, in fifteen hours, to Brindisi, with the- 
Indian mail, and crossed the Rubicon in more senses than one. 
Before we reached Ancona, the sun had gone down behind the- 
Apennines, gilding their peaks as it departed; and Loretto soom 
afterwards stood black against the sky, hiding for a moment the 
evening star. Pescara, Foggia, Bari, were successively left behind ;, 
and before six o’clock, we were steaming out of harbour in the 
“ Gwalior.” 


* Nay, the old Lombard, Matteo Maria Bojardo, set all the church bells in Scandiano 
ringing, merely becanse he had found a name for one of his horoes. Here also shall church 
bells be rung, but more solemnly. 
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Now we have just got out of the Straits of Otranto, seeing at once 
the town which gives them their name, and the beautiful outline 
of Cape Linguetta in Chimari. [had miscalculated the clearness of 
the atmosphere, and had not at all expected to see the Albanian 
mountains, nor those delicious islands through which we sailed in 
the “Saturno.” 

The sea is moderate, but the ship, having very little cargo, 
dances more than is altogether pleasant. 
` Nov. 10th.—When I came on deck this morning, the yellow cliffs 
of Zante were behind us, and we were running for the islet of 
Prote, at the southern extremity of the Gulf of Arcadia. 

Far off to the right of our course lay Strovali, the Strophades of 
old days, and the fabled home of the Harpies. 

The day was fine, and the sea calm from nine till one, so that I 
saw admirably a good deal of the coast, which night stole from us in 
1871, especially the island of Sphacteria, which protects the roads 
of Navarino, and is thus as famous in modern as in ancient history. 
_ Then came Modon and Sapienza, and Cabrera, all of which you 
recollect, but the mountains of the interior were partially veiled 
in clouds, and not so well seen as you saw them. The nearer 
mountains, especially those which look down on the Gulf of 
Arcadia, were, however, as clear as possible. 

Nov. 11lth.— We had passed Cabrera, and were nearly off Venetico, 
with its attendant Ant rocks, when we saw that it was raining 
heavily in Maina, and Cerigo was quite invisible. Soon the storm 
struck us, and we tumbled about to the southward, over an angry 
sea, “with nothing beautiful or desirable in it,” save when the 
wind, blowing athwart our track, turned up masses of water, 
having exactly that shade of blue which one sees so often down 
the rifts of a glacier. 

This morning we are running along the southern shore of Crete, 
with heavy rain, but far less wind than we had twenty hours ago. 

Nov. 12th.—At twelve o’clock yesterday we were still 308 miles 
from Alexandria, a good deal further than we should have been; so 
we have been driving along at a great pace, the wind now favouring 
us, to get into the harbour before sunset to day. You know the 
alternative by sad experience, and will sympathize with our desire 
not to lie tossing the whole night, as we did in the Péluse. 

I have just re-read the Epicurean, which we regretted not having 
with us on the Nile; but, alas, the verdict of forty-five does not 
confirm the verdict of sixteen. It is, however, I think, quite as 
good as Aida would have been without Mariette. 

Nov, 13th.—We ran 276 miles in the twenty-four hours, between 
noon on the 11th and 12th, so that by three o’clock yesterday the 
pilot was’ alongside. It was the third day of Bairam, and a great 
holiday. The Khedive’s ships were all dressed with flags, and the 
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batteries happened to be saluting just as we came in. Three of 
us immediately landed, and’ spent the afternoon in Alexandria. 
Our friends were away to a man, but they had taken, after 
their manner, before going, all steps necessary for our comfort. 
The town was dusty and crowded, as usual—the pleasantest sight 
in it being that glorious Australian tree, the Bignonia Stans, which 
was covered with its bright yellow flowers, and in great beauty. 

By twenty minutes past seven we were off, and the 226 miles 
to Suez were got over before sunrise. 

To most Indian passengers Egypt must verily and indeed 
appear the land of mystery, for the transit is now almost always 
effected in the night. I saw nothing on the journey except the 
railway stations, and was extremely glad, as you may suppose, to 
have traversed the ground before, under conditions more favour- 
able to getting to know the country. 

When we moored in Alexandria harbour, we learned that the 
“Malwa” had not reached Port Said—so that we made up our 
minds to a long delay at Suez, and at Suez I am now writing, not 
without a certain vexation that these violet mountains and yellow 
sands are wasting their exquisite colours on me, who cannot 
transfer them to paper, and that one of you, who could do that so 
well, is far away in England, perhaps in the midst of a November 
_ fog. 

Nov. 14th.—The time, however, passes pleasantly enough. We 
read, and talk, and bargain for those bright-coloured handkerchiefs 
which the well-to-do natives wear round their heads, while those 
who have not already seen them go to the Wells of Moses and the 
mouth of the Canal. 

Nov. 15th—Towards the afternoon the mouth of the Canal 
becomes deeply interesting to us all, for just as the sun has set, 
and the swift darkness of these latitudes is coming down over the 
Arabian hills, the smoke of the “Malwa” is seen in the north. 
Can she get out before it becomes so dark as to make it unsafe to 
proceed? That is the question—and then follow two hours of 
canards and prophesyings, of “Wolf, wolf,” and “Sister Anne, sister 
Anne, is anybody coming?” At last, the more gloomy spirits are 
shown to be in error, and the order for embarkation arrives. 
Embarkation is effected with a good deal of delay, but no 
contretemps, and about the middle of the night the “Malwa” 
steams quietly away to the southward. 

I rose early to see a cloudy and not very striking sunrise ovet 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and for nine hours we have now been 
slipping down the Gulf of Suez, which at three p.m. we are just 
leaving. Sinai* itself is, I believe, not visible from the sea, but 


* Addressed, apparently, to a small horde of runaway slaves, the “ Law,” whose 
fundamental outlines of religious and social culture revealed, on Mount Sinai—* the 
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we have had an excellent view of the mountain knot to which it 
belongs, and of the whole coast on both sides. ‘More serrated or 
more barren mountains I have never beheld; but all, Sinaitic and 
Egyptian, are most lovely as seen robed in pink, yellow, and violet 
from this blue sea, misnamed the Red, which is to-day stiller than 
we usually found the Nile. 

How different has been the destiny of the mountains on the left 
and of those on the right—the first the most famous in the world, 
the others absolutely unknown to history! These last bear, for the 
most part, English names, given for the purposes of Captain 
Moresby’s survey—Jagged Razor Hill, Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
and the like. 

The Church Service was read this morning by the‘Bishop of 
Bombay, as we glided along in sight of the Sinaitic range—a cere- 
mony all the more imposing if one thinks of what passed as, on 
the whole, reflecting pretty well the fundamental notions with 
regard to the highest matters prevailing in Anglo-Indian society, 
of which society this crowded P. and O. steamer, as usual, carries 
a sufficiently characteristic section, proceeding, under the impulse 
of a mysterious destiny, to carry on its strange work in the world. 

I spent most of the evening at the bows of the vessel. What 
little wind there was came from the south, but had all the pro- 
perties usually ascribed to the zephyr. In front, the sea was like 
black marble. Under us the foam broke in a white wave, mingled 
with sea-fire, while a crescent moon threw a broad path of silver 
on the waters, which seemed to lead over them to the invisible 
but not distant shores of Africa. i 

And so, amidst pleasant talk, ended my first day upon the 
Red Sea. 

Nov. 16th—We hold well away from the Arabian shore, and the 
sun rose unclouded out of an expanse of open sea. By breakfast- 
time (half-past eight) we had passed the light on the Deedalus 
shoal, and were some 360 miles from Suez. The navigation of 
that part,of these waters which we traversed yesterday is always 
a difficult business, and the captain is much engaged when going 
down the gulf, till he gets beyond the Straits of Jubal and the 
mouth of the Sea of Akabah. 

To-day it is plainer sailing. We leave Yembo, the port of 
Medina, far to the left, and the site of the ancient Berenice far, 
though not nearly so far, to the right—holding down the centre 
of the channel. 

To-morrow we should be opposite Jeddah, the port of Mecca, 


lowliest of the range, to indicate that God’s Spirit rests on them only that are meek of 
heart ”—was indeed intended, the masters say, for all the children of men, “ Why,” 
they ask, “ was it given in the desert and not in any king’s land?” To show that even 
as tho desert, God’s own highway, is free, wide open to all, even so are His words a free 
gift to all; like tho sun, the moon, and the stars.—Z2. Deutsch. 
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though not in sight of it. So near the holy cities, we have, of 
course, been much occupied with reading and talking about 
Mahomet. I have just finished Néldeke’s excellent life of him, and 
have re-read Deutsch’s paper on Islam. Sprenger’s sketch for his 
larger book I read before I left England. 

After dinner I went again to the bows, and saw, for the first 
time, the evening star throw a distinct line of light across the sea. 
A large star on the southem horizon, which some of us thought 
might be Canopus, was pronounced by authority to be Fomalhaut, 
whom I was equally glad to win “from the eternal darkness.” 

Nov. 17th.—At this season, northerly winds gencrally prevail in 
this sea till the Deedalus Light is passed. Then comes a sort of 
debateable region, while at the lower end the south wind has it 
all its own way. At present, however, the south wind has pushed 
far into the territory of his rival, and to-day there is quite a fresh 
breeze coming up from the Indian Ocean. 

We are now well within the tropics, nearly in a line with 
Jeddah on the left, while the coast of Nubia is on our right. As 
we are still running down the middle of thesea, the land on each 
side may be something like seventy-five miles off. 

The breeze increases, and the waves begin to get up, so that 
they have been obliged to shut the port in my cabin. The ther- 
mometer has not, however, yet risen above 87° Fahrenheit. We 
have just seen what the captain tells me is an unusually fine water- 
spout, exactly like a huge hose let down from the clouds to the 
water, and bending to the north, as a hose would do in a violent 
south wind. f 

Nov. 18th.—Harder and harder it blew, keeping us back sadly, 
and raising the sea far higher than it generally is at this season. - 
Had we been in the lightly laden “ Gwalior,” we should have had 
a bad time of it; but the “Malwa” behaves splendidly, as well 
or better than the “Saturno” did that wild day between Sazona 

~and “the thunder-hills of fear.” 

On deck the furious wind kept down the temperature, but the . 
cabins were very hot, the influence of the punkahs, which were 
kept going in the saloon, aud which I see here for the first 
time, not extending so far. This being so, I, with many others, 
preferred to sleep up-stairs. Soon after three I awoke to find the 
wind moderating and the sea going down. It was a glorious 

' night, and I straightway started in search of some one to 
show me Canopus. Suddenly I saw an unfamiliar object in the 
sky. I tured, and found that it was right opposite the polar 
star, and felt sure that at last I beheld the Southern Cross. 
Presently I found the officer of the watch, and asked him to show 
me Canopus. “Yes,” he said, “but first look at the Southern 
Cross, which we see so well;” and then he showed me Canopus, 
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burning straight above my new friend, Fomalhaut. He is a grand 
star, fit kingdom for S——, who first named his name to me at 
Athens—when, that is, he has done with Oxford and this sub- 
lunary scene. 

I called up R——,, and we remained long at the bows, enjoying 
the beauty of the spectacle (which was heightened by numerous 
falling stars), and speaking of the lines in the “ Purgatorio” — 





“To mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente, 
AIP altro polo, o vidi quattro stelle, 
Non viste mai fuor ch’alla prima gente ; 

Goder parova, il ciel di lor fiammelle, - 
O settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poiche privato se’ di mirar quelle.” 

The breeze freshened with the rising sun of the 18th, and we 
have had a heavy sea all day, retarding our progress sadly, but 
not otherwise interfering ‘much with our happiness. 

Nov. 19th——The evening star brought calmer weather. Our 
ports were opened, and we had a pleasant night, but this morning’ 
before daybreak the labouring of the ship told of another change, 
and by the time we sighted the island of Jebel Teer, an extinct 
or slumbering volcano, whence the mail communication was kept 
up through Annesley Bay, with our troops in Abyssinia, it was 
very rough indeed. At noon, it appeared that we had only made 
191 knots as against 213 the day before. Alas for the halcyon 
days at the beginning of the week. Just at present it is said we 
are not doing more than between six and seven per hour, and 
it is very creditable to the builders of the “ Malwa” that we are 
doing that. 

We rm on thirty-four miles and come to the little Zebayer 
Archipelago, a group of eight islets lying in lat. 15° 3’, and 
lon. 42° 18’, which we leave on the left. oe largest is eight miles 
long, but the rest much smaller. 

Nov 20th.—By ten o'clock yesterday evening, we had crept on 
to Jebel Zoojur, a high island which we left on the right, and 
before daylight we had passed Mocha. 

I wish you could have seen the approach to the straits of Babel- 
Mandeb with the high lands of Abyssinia on the west, and those 
of Yemen on the east. The last were the nearest, and we could 
see first a strip of yellow sand, then ridge behind ridge of sharp 
and jagged mountains. The wind was so violent that it was not 
easy to keep one’s footing at the bows, but the sea it brought up was 
not high, nothing to compare to that of yesterday. The straits 
between Africa and Asia are fourteen and,a half miles wide, but we 
yan between the brown volcanic rocks of Cape Bab-el-Mandeb itself 
on the Arabian mainland, and the precisely similar rocks of the 
once much talked of Isle of Perim—the passage between -which 
is only about two miles in breadth. Far off on the right lay a 
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group of “peaked isles,” like the Euganean hills, behind which, 
stretched far away, the Somali coast. In front lay the Indian 
Ocean, and to the left, hill after hill led the eye along the shores 
of Arabia. One has the size of that enormous ‘country well 
stamped on the mind by this journey. Here we have been 
steaming for one hundred and thirty two mortal hours from Suez, 
and have only just turned the south-west corner of it. 

Nov. 21st—The straits left behind, we altered our course and 
moved on over the ninety odd miles which still separated us from 
Aden, as fast as the north-east monsoon would allow us. Very beau- 
tiful in the golden afternoon looked the distant mountains of Yemen, 
which, catching the clouds as they pass, give to the interior a 
fertility which is denied to the seaboard of Happy Arabia. It was 
nine o’clock before we moored close to Steamer Point, and saw 
the white houses of that quarter of Aden‘against a background of 
hills, whose rugged. outlines were softened by the moonlight. 
Soon the Resident, General Schneider, came on board, and carried 
R—— and me off to see as much as the hour would permit of his 
weird domain. 

Two brisk little ponies from the African coast whirled us at a 
great pace along a road, which, as there were no people about, 
and as the moon, not the sun, was shining, might very well have 
been part of the Riviera di Ponente, say in the neighbourhood of 
Pegli. At length we reached a steep ascent. You remember the 
Puy de Pariou in Auvergne. Well, multiply the Puy de Pariou 
twenty times; place it under the tropics; carry a road through 
one of the lips of the crater; let this road be barred by a gate, 
within which you find yourself on a stcep, fortified declivity, 
not unlike that which leads down to the inn at Finstermiinz, and 
you will have some sort of idea of the approach to Aden proper. 
Only, instead of the cattle with their tinkling bells, which occupied 
the bottom ‘of the Puy de Pariou when we saw it, you must 
imagine a large Arab town with wide streets, long ranges of 
whitewashed buildings, courts of justice, a Parsee club, and many 
other institutions which it was useful for me to see, but which you 
_ would not care to have enumerated. Through this we drove to 
the opposite edge of the crater, which is cleft by a ‘deep gorge 
communicating with extensive highlands and valleys above. In 
this gorge are the famous tanks—a series of gigantic gulfs of 
strange and uncouth shapes connected by stairs, up which we 
climbed to the last but one. Picture to yourselves such a suc- 
cession of deep irregular yeservoirs, rising one above another in a 
ravine full of towering precipices, at right angles to the valley of 
the Petrusse, among the broken fortifications of Luxemburg, and 
you will have some notion of this extraordinary place. These ` 
tanks were seven hundred years old in the days of Dante, and it is 
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a thousand pities, both for him and them, that he did not pass 
this way. They would not have missed their place in the Inferno. 

Most benéficent are they nevertheless. A rain of less than two 
hours sometimes fills them with eight million gallons of water, 
enough to last the whole population of the settlement for a year. 
Such rains are of course only occasional; but it is a mistake to 
suppose that Aden is a rainless place. Showers frequently fall in 
the winter months, though generally very light ones, just sufficient 
to lay the dust. 

Of course I had many questions to put to General Schneider with 
respect to the political circumstances of this strange “ coign of 
vantage;” and as his brother, who has been acting for him. during 
a recent absence, is now on board, I shall hear a good deal more 
before many days are over. These intricate matters, however, 
will have more interest for Mallet than for you, so I shall keep 
them for him. 

Spent the morning in re-reading, amongst other things, the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam. What a grand poem it is :— 

“Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument, P 


About it, and about! but evermore 
Came out by the same door whore in I went, 


“ With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 
And with my own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped, 
I came hke water, and hke wind I go 


“Into this Universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither willy-nilly blowing. 


“Up from Earth’s contre, through the seventh gata, 
I roso and on the throne of Saturn sate; 
And many a knot unravelled by the road, 
But not the master-knot of human fate. 


“ There was the door to which I found no key; 
There was the veil'through which I could not see; 
Some little talk awhile of Mo and Thee 
There was—and then no more of Thee and Me.” 


And again * * * >? . 
j “J sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose, as where some buried Casar bled ; 
That overy hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 


“ And this reviving herb, whose tender green 
Fledges the river-lip on which we lean; 
Ah! lean upon it lightly, for who knows 
! From what once lovely lip it springs unseen? 


“ Ah, my beloved! fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets, and future fears ; 
To-morrow ! why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thonsand years,” 


Strange to think that this was written by a schoolfellow of the 
Old Man of the Mountain ! 
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We were still 1379 miles from Bombay at noon, and although 
the sea is perfectly calm, we are not doing more than ten miles an 
hour. Makullah is past, and we must be somewhere off Shahur, a 
little state with which the chief of that place is at present fighting, 
and with which, as well as with its enemy, we have a slave trade 
treaty. To the north are seen high mountains, like faint clouds, 
but we shall soon be out of sight of land, and beyond the great 
declivity in the bed of the Indian Ocean, where the soundings go 
down from 1,200 or so to 2,000 fathoms. 

The service was again read by the Bishop of Bombay, and was 
none the less impressive from the fact of this being the last Sunday 
in the Christian year. They sang in the morning Heber’s hymn 

—“ Holy, holy, holy;” and at night, that one of which the 
refrain is— 

“ O hear us whon we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea.” 


The Heathen Chinee is well represented on board, though most of 
the sailors come from the Gulf of Cambay. In his capacity of a 
most serviceable creature, he took his own share in arranging the 
benches and chairs for our extemporized church. “ Very odd all 
this must appear to these fellows,” said X.: tome. You know 
what they call what we are going to be about—Joss Pigeon—idol 
business ! 

Nov. 27th.—We ought to have landed last night, but we were 
still many miles from Bombay at twelve o’clock, a.m; thanks to the 
detention of the “Malwa,” at Malta, in consequence of the gale in , 
the Southern Mediterranean, whose last efforts at mischief we ex- 
perienced in the swell that met us in the Straits of Otranto; 
thanks, too, to the persevering head-winds which have blown 
ever since we left Suez. Our voyage, since we came out of Aden, 
has been uneventful, but most pleasant. The Indian Ocean at this 
season is simply paradisiacal. I do not think an invalid, with whom 
the sea does not disagree, could possibly do better than cross and 
re-cross it all the winter through. The climate is, beyond all com- 
parison, Superior to that of Cairo or the Nile. The thermometer 
stands in my cabin at about 80° Fahr. in the day, and not much 
lower at night; but there is a pleasant breeze, and one never 
feels for one moment either too hot or too cold. A few passing 
steamers (Ditchers they call those which go through the Canal), 
hundreds of flying fish, of which I, by some odd fatality, have 
seen none; some porpoises, several splendid moon-rises, and one 
or two fairly good sunsets; aman overboard, who was recovered: 
these have been our mild excitements. The passengers, who are 
very numerous, have fallen, of course, into many groups, according 
to their tastes, connections, and pursuits. We have been singu- 
larly fortunate in the amount of information, as well upon things 
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Indian, which we have received, as in the number of agreeable 
hours which we have passed; and the conclusion of the voyage 
would be very far from indeed being a satisfaction if we did not 
look forward to spending some days at Bombay, with several of 
those of whom we have seen most on board, 

Nov. 28th.—A little before three this morning, I was awoke by 
the vessel stopping ; and as I looked out of my window, a bright 
flash met my eyes. It came from the lighthouse on the Prongs, 
and we were at length in Indian waters Before dawn, most 
people were on deck, and were rewarded by a sunrise of great 
beauty—long lines of gold and violet lying above the flat-topped 
hills of the Mahratta country, and the numerous islands formed 
like these of trap, which stud the great inlet of the sea, known as 
Bombay harbour. 

Some hours passed in the usual preparations, and about eight 
o'clock, five of us got into a steam-launch, which the Governor 
had sent out, and proceeded to the landing place of Mazagon, 
whence we drove to his country house at Parell. The trajét would, 
I have no doubt, have looked common-place enough to many 
eyes accustomed to India; but to mine it. was full of novelty and 
interest. First came the boats, with their graceful sails, formed, 
most of them, out of many pieces of cloth sewn together ; then the 
strange sandals of the men on the landing-stairs. Next pointed 
out to me the cocoa-nut and the Toddy palm, the Mango, the 
Casuarina, and the gold Mohur tree. Then I heard “the inevi- 
table Indian crows,” while every group had something to arrest 
the eye, either from strangeness of attitude or brilliancy of colour. 

After the heat of the day was over, Sir Philip Wodehouse took 
—— and myself for a long drive. Passing some of the cotton 
mills, which are already beginning to attract the attention of 
Manchester, we turned to the right, across a hideous flat, on which 
rice is grown in the rains, and reached the sea-shore just as the 
sun was setting. called my attention to the curious way in 
which, in this land of sudden darkness, the foreground becomes 
quite pale and dead, where, in England, it would still be blazing 
with colour; to the exquisitely graceful growth of the cocoa-nut 
palms, in a grove through which we passed; to the Elephant Creeper 
(Argyreia speciosa); to the pretty lamps suspended in the shops of 
the native town, and to much else. It was indeed no small privi- 
lege to have my first peep of India under the guidance of: an eye 
and mind to which everything was at once familiar and fresh. 

Skirting Back Bay, a name rather too famous in the modern 
history of the Western Presidency, we arrived at the great 
range of public buildings which has recently arisen under the 
initiative of Sir Bartle Frere, and which would do honour to 
any capital. Then we turned and passed homewards, through the 
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crowded streets of Bombay proper, said to be about the best 
native city in India, but which, even with all the advantage of 
darkness, and of its many twinkling lights, did not strike me 
nearly so much as Cairo. 

I am established here in charming rooms, all the more agreeable 
to me as having been built by Mountstuart Elphinstone. They 
look over a park, laid out as in England, and well timbered. At 
this season, however, I need hardly say that the grass is not 
green. 

Behind the house—the older part of which, at one time, belonged 
to the order of Jesus—extends a large garden, full of trees and 
shrubs, most of whose names will, I trust, soon be more familiar to 
' me than they are now; and behind that again is a pretty large 

sheet of water, along the margin of which runs a terrace, shaded 
by very fine Mangoes. 

Dec. 1st.—We started from Government House at 2 o’clock, and 
went by railway to Narell, a little village at the foot of the 
ghauts, where we found ponies, and rode up some seven miles to 
Matheran, a sanitarium much resorted to of late years. 

Dec. 2nd.— Just one month since we left London. About sunrise 
we mounted our horses, and went off to see various views of local 
celebrity. All the mountains hereabouts have the same character 
—precipitous sides and level summits. Trap and laterite are the 
prevailing rocks, and, when weather-wor, they constantly assume 
an architectural character, mimicking, as they perhaps suggested, 
hill forts and Hindoo temples. The woods have nothing tropical. 
You do not for a moment think, as I found myself thinking once 
or twice at Bombay, that I was driving up the centre of the palm- 
house at Kew. They look, as you canter through them, like very 
luxuriantforest and copse of ilex, laurel, arbutus, and chestnut. Ineed 
hardly say that when one moves more slowly, one sees that almost 
everything on which the eye falls is as strange as if one had been 
suddenly shot into another planet. I thought, at first, that my 
expedition would be quite fruitless, as far as the vegetable king- 
dom was concerned; for although Dr. G had kindly promised to 

‘name any plants I might gather, the profusion, added to the general 
similarity of many of the trees, would have made that an unsatis- 
factory operation, especially as I could not ‘expect to see him for 
some days. What was to be done? I called the landlord of our 
hotel, and, with many misgivings, bade him select from the 
hardly-clothed barbarians who surrounded us those who knew the 
plants best. Then, after having gathered a great quantity,. I 
asked them what they were, one by one, referring, as I did so, to 
the manuscript list which Dr. B had given me before leaving 
England, containing the Mahratti and the scientific appellations 
of the most important members of the Matheran flora. Judge of 
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my satisfaction when I found that in almost every case these wild 
people were able to give the names, in their own language, as 
accurately as say our friend Mr. Cunnack did the other day at 
Helston and the Lizard. 

Our guides were Dhangurs, or herdsmen, a tribe extending all 
over the hills in this neighbourhood. They live apart from the 
Mahratti villagers, in the depths of the forest, and have their own 
dialect, but speak Mahratti to strangers. 

Dr. Smith, in his pleasant little book* on Matheran Hill, observes: 
“ Their intelligence, if tested in the ordinary way, may appear low; 
they cannot tell their age exactly, nor can they count much over 
twenty without getting confused; the days of the -week they 
know, but they do not number those of the month, observing only 
the changes of the moon. In such matters their capacity is feeble ; 
but let them be tried with questions about their trees, the names 
of them, and the seasons at which they are in flower or fruit, or 
with inquiries about the wild beasts, and the innumerable birds 
and insects of their jungles, and they will reply with astonishing 
minuteness and accuracy. Boys even show great readiness; and 
the best collector of plants on the hill often brought his wife with 
him, to assist in naming them correctly. Living under the influ- 
ences of the woods, the people generally have a shy and quiet 
manner. They are gentle to one another, and crime is so uncommon 
amongst them that they give the magistrates of the hill no 
trouble.” 

By their help I made out a great many plants; amongst others, 
the Ghela (Randia dumetorum), whose apple-like fruit is used for 
poisoning fish ; the Paput (Pavetta Indica), one of the coffee family ; 
the Bamun (Colebrookia ternata) ; the Rametta (Lasiosophon specio- 
sum); the Karunda (Carissa Carandas) ; the Lullei (Albizzia stipu- 
lata), said to be superb in the flowering season; the Jambul 
(Syzygium jambolanum) the Koosur (Jasminum latifolium); the 
Chickakai (Acacia concinna) ; the stinging Kooltee (Tragia involu- 
craia); the sweet-smelling composite Bombarti (Blumea holoserica) ; 
the prickly Chichurti- (Solanum Indicum); and some twenty 
others—which was quite enough for one morning. 

To any one living in Bombay who has a taste for natural 
history, this place must be a paradise—affording, as it does, under 
the pleasantest conditions, an opportunity of becoming easily 
acquainted with a very large portion of the flora and fauna of 
the whole presidency. I say flora and fauna, for the animals of 
the hill are hardly less remarkable than its plants. The tiger is 
very rare; the panther and hyena much commoner; and veno- 
mous makes of many kinds are unpleasantly numerous, houen 
` accidents from their bite very rarely occur. 


* Maclachian and Stewart: Edinburzh, 
VOL. XXY. 3Q 
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As we walked down the hill, I gathered every plant which was 
in flower, finding only about five-and-twenty, for it is one of the 
worst moments in the year. The most conspicuous were the 
magnificent Jpomaea campanulata and a species of Crotolaria, 
like a very large Broom. When we got half way it grew much 
warmer, and we came on great woods of Teak, clothed chiefly with 
skeleton leaves, and looking very ghost-like. 

It was dark before we reached Narell, infamous, by the way, as 
the birthplace of Nana Sahib, whence we returned to Government 
House. ` 

Dec, 3rd. En route to Ahmedabad.—Wel, I have had my first 
glimpse of Bombay—what is the net result? 

I have had various conversations with the Governor and other 
leading persons about public affairs. 

I have re-seen a few people whom I had previously seen at the 
India Office, and with whom I was glad to improve my acquaintance. 

I have met a number of new faces—native and European; 
amongst others, the Hindoo, the Mahometan, and the Parsee 
members of the Legislative Council, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. Munguldass Nuthoobhoy, &e., &e. 

I have learned the leading localities of Bombay. Maps are all 
very well, but if one has ever again, as I have had before now, to 
read papers which turned upon these, it is something to know the 
nature of the ground by personal experience. 

I have seen a great Oriental city under British management, 
and been able to compare it with Constantinople or Smyrna. 

I have looked at a considerable number of native manufactured 
goods, especially textile fabrics. 

I have seen the outside of a Jain, a Hindoo, and a Parsee 
temple, so curiously unlike one’s ideas of ecclesiastical edifices, 
which‘have hitherto always been connected with Gothic, or Clas- 
sical, or Saracenic, or Russo-Byzantine architecture. 

I have paid a visit, with their Curator, to the Victoria Gardens, 
which have been of late years sadly neglected, but contain a 
great many curious things. Here, inter alia, I saw the Banian, the 
Shaddock, the Custard Apple, and its near relative the Soursop, 
(Boehmeria nivea), close to the nettle, which produces the Rheea . 
fibre (J. atropha manihot), which furnishes us with tapioca, and the 
Baobab. 

I have seen Dr. Wilson, of the Free Church, whose acquaintance 
I made some years ago in London, and who is well known as a 
mine of information about this part of Asia. His villa commands 
a most exquisite view of the open sea, of the harbour, and of 
the mountains on the mainland—a view which has been compared. 
to some on the Bay of Naples, but, perhaps, not very happily. It 
would, however, be difficult to overpraise it. ` 
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Another most instructive visit was to Dr. Narayen Daji, who 
had arranged for us an admirable collection of Bombay vege- 
table products. Here, for the first time, I drank the toddy of the 
Cocoa palm, and of thé Pheniz sylvestris, tasted the Mowa 
flower (Bassia latifolia), and the pleasant fruit of the Borassus flabelli- 
formis (the toddy palm), smelt the well-named Pandanus odora- 
tissimus (the screw pine), had myself engarlanded with the 
Chrysanthemum Indicum, and received curious little parcels formed 
of pieces of the nut of the Areca palm, mixed with lime, and 
covered by the leaves of the piper betel, an indispensable 
article at visits in this region. 

Other plants which have struck me as conspicuous in Bombay 
are a great Malvaceous tree, with a yellow flower not unlike that 
of the cotton plant (Thespesia Populnea), much planted along the 
roads; Clitoria ternata, a beautiful leguminous flower; Bougain~ 
villea glabra; the Jacquemontia, a pretty convolvolus; Ficus 
nitidus, nearly allied to the banian, and, like it, with numerous 
pendant roots. 

Botanically, one can, of course, hope to do very little on a 
hurried journey like mine, but I shall be disappointed if I leave 
this country without a fair knowledge of the trees and flowers 
most connected with Anglo-Indian life—of the plants of primary 
commercial or economic importance, and of those which figure in 
the legends or mythology of the people. Many will be able to 
help me with the first. Drury’s “Useful Plants of India,” and 
Brandis’s “ Forest Flora of the North-West,” will be invaluable, for 
the second, and the third will come gradually. Dr. Narayen Daji 
has already shown me the Toolsee (Ocymim sanctum), the Jonesia 
Asoka, and some others. 

We left Parel and its kind inmates about seven a.m. » and are 
now on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. The 
line runs first through the island on which the capital of Western 
India is built, then crosses into Salsétte, which it leaves by a very 
long bridge, over an inlet of the sed, dottéd ‘at its mouth, as we 
ran past, with singularly pretty white sails. 

The railway authorities have done everything for our comfort; 
still it is very hot—the thermometer standing at 90°, in this 
airy saloon carriage, with the Venetians shut on the sunny, 
side. 

The line keeps near the shore, and is carried over tertiary deposits 
almost all the way to Ahmedabad. Hard'by thé Portuguese settle- 
ment of Damaun, and only there, we crossed a little promontory, 
which is, like Bombay and Salsette, formed of trap. 

From the time we reached the mainland till we. began to get 
near Damaun, the toddy palm Borassus flabelliformis, was the 
commonest member of its family; now we have got apparently 

3 Q2 
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into the region of the Phenix sylvestris. There has been a great 
deal, too, of the Babool (Acacia Arabica). 

The wealthier natives are clothed chiefly in white, the poorer in 
the same costume as the Apollos of the Shadoofs, who are, however, 
a more powerful race. ; 

As we advance, the soil manifestly improves, and much more of 
the surface is under cultivation. The Ghauts are no longer visible, 
and with them the trap has trended off to the right. 

Cotton and castor oil are seen in considerable quantities, before 

‘we reach Sucheen (keep your map open as you read). By three 
we are at Surat, where we are met by friendly faces, with whose 
owners half an hour passes only too quickly. Then we cross the 
Taptee, a large river; and, ere long, the far larger Nerbudda—here, 
near its mouth, three-quarters of a mile in breadth in this, the dry 
season. On its further bank lies Broach, round which stretches a 
vast level of rich soil covered with Cotton now in flower. 

All along this line the gardens at the stations are most carefully 
attended to—one at Unclesur is a perfect model. 

Night fell at Pallej, and it was half-past nine by the time we 
reached Ahmedabad, where we were most kindly received by Mr. 
Newnham the district judge ; the collector, or head of the adminis- 
tration being away,, making a tour of inspection as is usual at this 
season. i 

Tt was a glorious night, and more stars were visible to the naked 
eye than I have ever seen before, for the atmosphere of Ahmeda- 
bad is at present singularly clear. 

Dee. 4th— We are now nearly out of the tropics, having come 
about ten degrees to the north, since we left Aden, and it was 
quite cool in the early morning. We were off betimes to visit a 
famous well—an exquisite combination of galleries, pillars, and 
deep cold pools sunk beneath the soil. 

Look at the picture of one, which you have by you, for I despair 
of describing this, or, indeed, almost any of the buildings here. 
They are too unlike anything with which you are familiar. 
Luckily good Indian photographs are now readily accessible. 

Some grey monkeys, wise-looking creatures, with long tails, 
scampered up into the great trees as we approached. They are a 
source of much amusement here, delighting in tantalizing the dogs 
with the vain hope of catching them, a taste which is shared by 
the funny little Indian squirrel, whose acquaintance I made this 
morning, and who flits about over all the buildings like the lizards 
in Italy. 

Returning to the city, we visited the Great Mosque, the Triple 
Gateway, at one of the beams of which the Mahratta governors 
of Ahmedabad used to shoot five arrows to take the auspices; the 
tombs of Ahmed Shah and his queens, two windows of perforated 
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stone in & desecrated mosque, which are said to be unrivalled in 
the whole East, and the curious temple of the quite modern Hindoo 
sect of Swamee Narayen, cited by Fergusson as an illustration of 
his thesis, that architecture in India is a thoroughly living art. 
The man who designed this fantastic but extremely pretty build- 
ing died only eighteen months ago. 

We spent an interesting forenoon, the first part of it in seeing 
the public offices under most intelligent guidance. I will not in- 
flict on you details which can be found in well-known books, but 
you may imagine with what interest one saw, as distinguished 
from reading about a Kutcherry, and heard recounted on the spot 
the “Whos who” of the district, with the names, duties, and 
whereabouts of all concerned. Then we went on to see the in- 
terior of a Jain temple. 

The Jains are, you know, the followers of a form of Indian re- 
ligion, which may be described as a tertium quid between Brab- 
manism and Buddhism. Still later we visited’a number of the hand- 
loom weavers, and saw the actual process of making, with the 
rudest appliances, the kinkhab, or gold cloth of Ahmedabad, which 
is surpassed, if surpassed at all, by that of Benares alone. 

These visits took us into many of the native houses, and showed 
us incidentally a good deal of the life of the people—e.g., such 
sights as a party of hired mourners keening in Irish fashion for a 
death ; a woman grinding with the quern, while she rocked her 
baby’s cradle by a string attached to one of her toes; another 
shelling rice with a club; a third reeling silk with her foot and 
hand ; a fourth ginning cotton with the wheel or churka. 

In the afternoon we drove to the mosque of Shah Alum, which 
lies at some distance from the town, and the road to which was 
of the same character as that which leads towards Sardis from 
Cassaba—not delightful therefore upon wheels. 

The buildings connected with this mosque are very extensive, 
and most beautiful. They are doubtless, more or less en decadence, 
but there is nothing to compare with the grimy ruin of the 
mosques at Cairo, which, to my thinking, can never, at their best, 
have been worthy of comparison with these. In Ahmedabad, the 
mosque proper consists of several parallel arcades. with the pul- 
pit, and the Mecca niche in the centre. The few worshippers we 
have seen, have knelt sometimes in the arcades, but oftener in the 
open space in front. Hard by the mosque are supplementary 
buildings, the tombs of the founder and his queens—the whole 
walls of which are almost made up of plates of pierced stone (like 
that one which I have, and which came, I believe, from Beejapore), 
arranged fifty or sixty together, in windows, more or less Gothic 
in shape. The number of different designs is endless; I did not 
chance to observe any two which were quite alike. 
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Dec. 5th.—To see more mosques—I spare you names and his- 
torical notices, which would convey nothing to ‘your minds; but 
they belong to the era of the Mahometan kings of Guzerat, from 
1412 to 1572, one of whom, by the way, is said to have been the 
original Blue Beard. The characteristic of all the architecture here 
is its exquisiteness. There is nothing grand or imposing, though the 
transmission of light through perforated stone has something of the 
solemnizing effect of stained glass. The colour of the buildings is 
good—a rich red. Fergusson, whom we take as our guide, says:— 

“In Ahmedabad itself, the Hindu influence continued to be felt through- 
out. Even the mosques are Hindu, or rather Jaina, in every detail, only 
here and there an arch is inserted, not because it was wanted constructively, 
but because it was a symbol of the faith; while in their tombs and palaces 
even this is generally wanting. The truth of the matter is, the Mahome- 
tans had forced themselves upon the most civilized and most essentially 
building race at that time in India, and the Chalukyas conquered their 
conquerors, and forced them to adopt forms and ornaments which were 
superior to any the invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is 
a style which combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina or Chalukya 
art with a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu never quite 
attained, but which is characteristic of the people who at this time were 


subjecting all India to their sway. 


A drive to a long-deserted but once lordly pleasure-place at 
some distance from the city, on the banks of the Saburmuttee, which 
bringing down only the drainage of the Aravulli range, is not to 
compare in volume to the Taptee or the Nerbudda, enabled us to 
see the park-like character of Guzerat. -Amongst the most con- 
spicuous trees is the Tamarind, whose delicate foliage, seen against 
` the blue sky, is beautiful exceedingly. 

Common. too, fair of leaf and inconspicuous of flower, is the 
Neem a Melia, related to that beautiful Melia which we saw in 
Shereef Pasha’s garden, and which last species is called here the 
Indian lilac. Much more, conspicuous, though not medicinally 
useful is, the Millingtonia suberosa, with long pendant white flowers. 
The banian is everywhere, and I see for the first time the great 
Feronia elephantum covered with fruit hard and nearly as large as 
cricket-balls. On our way home we visited another great Jain 
temple, built very recently, and much praised by Fergusson. 
The almost Gregorian chants, and the incense, were like a good 
deal I have seen and heard before. Here, however, the wor- 
shippers strike a bell to call the attention of the god. It is not 
the bell that summons the worshippers. Breakfast over, we go to 
see a Hindoo gentleman, who engarlanded us with jasmine, and 
showed us bushels of jewels, returning to bargain for Kinkhab, 
some of which we buy, and to look at gold and silver.ornaments, 
none of which were sufficiently unlike things familiar to me to 
make them tempting. Very beautiful ornaments are said to be 
made here, but only to order. 
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After a visit to a great Jain banker, and the inspection of his 
family treasures in pearl and gold, we rode to Sirkej, a rumed 
royal mosque, cemetery, and pleasure-house some miles from the 
town. Mr. Burgess, from whom I have had a note to-night, tells 
me that it is not faintly to be compared to Oodeypore ; but, seen at 
sunset, it is certainly one of the prettiest places I liave ever beheld 
—a great deep placid expanse of water surrounded by the most 
graceful architecture, with long lines of steps leading down. to it 
on all sides. These are the elements of the scene, but, only its 
elements. 

A huge crocodile floated calmly on the surface, which did not 
prevent some natives leaping into the water feet foremost from 
the top of one of the neighbouring pavilions, a height of some 
thirty feet. This:was my first crocodile. You remember how 
vainly we looked for his brethren on the Nile. To-day, too, intro- 
duced me to the mina, or Indian starling—a pretty, tame little 
creature—as yesterday introduced me to the green parrots, here 
very numerous and self-asserting. 

The road to Sirkej led us first past a Guzeratti village, said by 
our guide to be charactéristic—and very comfortable it looked 
under its old trees—then over a wide expanse of plain, overgrown 
with what they here call the tiger-grass and a bright yellow cassia. 

We sent Bernardo, our Portuguese servant, to buy some fruits 
‘in the bazaar. He has brought back the custard apple and the 
Guava, neither of which seemed to me good, but I am told that, if 
one were to eat the former at Poona in the rains, one would think 
differently. He also brought the water-chestnut (Trapa bispinosa), 
which is largely eaten here, and consumed in immense quantities . 
in Cashmere. I thought it pleasant, but its cultivation is very 
mischievous to the tanks, which fill up rapidly with mud wherever 
it is grown, as Sleeman tells us in his pleasant “ Rambles,” and as 
I observed for myself to-day in a small tank at Sirkej. i 

Amongst other subjects about which I have had conversations 
here with persons whose opinions seemed to me worthy of con- 
sideration, were the state of the native army, the indebtedness of 
the cultivators, the amendments wanted to make the examinations 
for the civil service altogether satisfactory. 

We returned to Bombay vid Surat, traversing by daylight all 
that part of the line which we had not seen on our way north. 
‘The traffic-manager, who accompanied us for some hours and 
‘gave me much information about the state and prospects of the 
line, mentioned to me that the population of part of the country 
through which we passed was 475 to the square mile. It was 
well cultivated, and covered with timber. ‚One might have 
fancied oneself in Warwickshire at midsummer, if the grass had 

been as green as the trees. At the large, bustling station of 
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Baroda, some Afghans, with Jewish faces and skull-caps, were ° 
getting horses into the train, and one of the railway officials told 
me that in the cotton season they have workmen on this line, 
who have come all the way from Bokhara. 

Baroda is, as you know, the capital of the Guicowar; and we at. 
one time meant to stay for a day there; but, in the existing state 

- of affairs, with a change of Residents impending and other dificul- 
ties, this would not be expedient. 

We went to Surat chiefly to see friends, but found the place 
much more interesting than we had expected. The Nawab of 
Beyla met us at the station, and in his train, for the first time, we 
saw a state-elephant, painted and gorgeously caparisoned. The 
tombs of the governors of the English and Dutch factories in the 
seventeenth century took me quite by surprise. They are immense 
structures, obviously meant to impress the natives with a sense of 
the greatness of those who here “lay in glory, every man in his 
own house.” It was the same policy which made all the 
employés of the English factory in those days dine off plate, and 
have each course introduced by a flourish of trumpets. Our own 
cemetery is kept in fair order by private subscription, but the 
Dutch much wants attention, getting rapidly overgrown, and 
-having an evil repute as a resort of snakes. 

At the house of the Acting-collector I met a large party of 
native gentlemen, many of them connected with the muncipality, 
avery active and efficient body, as the well-watered and clean 
streets clearly prove. 

Here too, in India, my eye first fell on the long rows of huts 
(lines as they are called), in which the Sepoys live, and the 
regiment, the 26th N.I, which is stationed here. As we 
drove through the town in the evening, a noise of discordant 
drums and fifes attracted us to a street, in which the preliminary 
ceremonies of a marriage were going on. It was illuminated 
from end to end with little lamps, at the expense of the bride- 
groom, below which a crowd, clad in the usual white garments of 
the country, moved up and down. 

At this place, also, I had much instructive talk with a variety of 
persons, all looking at the country and its people from different 
angles—with the Commissioner of the division, now on his march 
through the collectorates which he superintends, with the Acting- 
collector, with the Judge, and with our host, the Assistant-judge, 
who had formerly been in the political department, and had much 
that was new to me to tell, especially about Kattiawar.. On our 
way to the station we looked in at the High School, where the 
“sixth form” was reading Cowper intelligently, visiting also 
the Nawab of Beyla, and another Mahometan nobleman, who 
had, like him, married into the Surat family. At both houses we 
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* were received with much state—the ceremonies within being 
partly those you have seen in Turkey, and partly the scenting and 
engarlanding of which I have already spoken. How I wish we 
could send home some of the garlands, especially those which are - 
made of jasmine and roses. Some people think the scent of the 
former (a larger variety than our English one) rather overpowering, 
but I cannot say that I find it so while the flowers are quite fresh. 

As we moved south from Surat, I noted one or two things—eg., 
the increasing numbers of the Plantain, as we get further into the 
tropics, the transition from a Guzaratti-speaking to a Mahratti- 
speaking population, the vast number of iron bridges on this 
costly but much used line, the fine views of the Ghauts, of which 
we saw little going north, as they were on the sunny side. 

BOMBAY, Dec. 8ith.—We went this morning with the Secretary to 
Government over part of the Secretariat, which commands, I 
suppose, one of the finest sea views to be had from any Govern- 
ment office in the world, and in which the arrangements of the 
council-room, &c., had of course a certain interest. 

Later, we drove round a large part of the town with Dr. Wilson 
—a great pleasure—to be put in the same class, as going over 
Canterbury Cathedral with the author of the “Memorials,” the 
Greyfriars churchyard with Robert Chambers, or Holyrood with 
poor Joseph Robertson. Dr. Wilson has been here nearly fifty 
years, and has seen generation after generation of officials rise, 
culminate, and. disappear. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the things we saw, but 
I note especially a Shiah mosque, the first I ever looked upon; the 
street which supplies all Asia with Mahometan books, more bemg 
reproduced here (by lithography chiefly) than in Constantinople 
or any other city; a small mosque, which forms the centre of 
whatever is fanatical and dangerous in the Mussulman population 
of Bombay ; a tiny temple of the monkey god Hanuman; and 
opposite it a much larger one, dedicated to Siva. We walked 
through the second of these, amidst a ghastly but amicable crowd 
of worshippers, chiefly men from Guzerat, You remember think- 
ing El Azhar one of the most extraordinary places you ever 
entered. Well, this temple is as much more unfamiliar than 
El Azhar, as that is than St: Sophia’ The centre is formed by a 
tank, in which people were bathing, and round which there were, 
I think, four different shrines. Sacred cattle encumbered the 
pathway, while hideous and filthy devotees squatted about every- ' 
where—one, who was smeared with ashes from head to foot, 
being pre-eminently unpleasant. “What are they doing in that 
corner?” said I to a Mahratta Brahmin, naked to the waist, but 
speaking English perfectly. “Preaching,” he replied, “just as in 
your churches.” i 
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In spite of this courteous recognition of kinship, I must say that ° 
such a place'as this makes one understand a good deal of icono- 
clastic zeal, both Mussulman and Christian—however much one 
` may be convinced that, in religious matters at least as much as 

in any others, a short cut is apt to be the longest way round. 

Another curious building, which we saw but did not enter, was 
a temple of those Jains who call themselves Dhoondias, “men of 
research,” and reject idols. 

Many of these remarkable objects were, by the way, either on 
or near the very line of road which we drove along, on the 
evening of the 28th ult., and which I have noted as inferior in 
pieturesque effect to Cairo. + 

A pleasant little dinner concluded the evening, in the course of 
which many subjects were discussed by persons whose opinions it 
was interesting to hear—as, for instance, the tone of the vernacular 
‘press, the character of the first generation of educated natives, the 
nature of the political rocks ahead in India, if any, &e. 

Apropos of a recent circular of the Government about European 
graves, a striking epitaph was cited, which ran somewhat as . 
follows :—“ Here lies the body of , whose last wish—put a 
stone over me, and write upon it that I died fighting my guns—is 
thus fulfilled.” l 

One of the party mentioned that he once had to send his horse 
ninety-three miles to be shod, and that from a town of 13,000 
inhabitants. It was a black soil district, and the natives did not 
protect their horses’ feet. 

Our host put into my hands a volume of the Bombay records, 
containing, amongst other things, Sir Arthur Wellesley’s holograph 
despatch to Mr. Jonathan Duncan, after the battle of Assaye, in 
which he informs him that he has “compleatly” defeated the 
armies of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. 

Dec. 9th.—We were up long before day, and off to see ‘the 
Colaba observatory, which is chiefly important for its magnetic 
and meteorological work. Mr. Chambers, its distinguished head, 
showed us over it; and here, too, we saw the beautiful planet 
which had given us sé much pleasure on the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, shorn of her beauties, and like a small black pea 
on the disc of the sun. 

I leave Bombay with a much stronger impression than I had of 
its great Asiatic as distinguished from merely Indian importance. 
It i and will be, more and more to all this part of the world what 
“Ephesus or Alexandria were to the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean in the days of the Roman Empire. 

I wish I could give it a fortnight, and be allowed to pick Dr. 
Wilson’s brains all the time’; but the “Hmitations of existence” 
say no to that. 

ke 
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And now, before we turn our faces towards Northern India, is 
there anything which bas struck me much, and which I have 
forgotten to note? 

Female Beauty.—I have seen none, unless a monkey of some ten ` 
summers, who begged from us at Ahmedabad, might claim to be 
an exception. Many admirable figures there are, no doubt. The' 
peasant women, walking into Surat in the morning, with loads on 
their heads, and undraped more than half way up the leg, were 
certainly very finely formed. Further north, we found them 
wearing a hideous petticoat. 

The Bombay Markets——An admirable building, and most in- 
structive, if one went there, as I must try to do when I retum, 
with some one who knows well the various products of the 
country—truit, vegetables, and seeds. We bought a large jar of 
splendid Bagdad dates for a rupee. 

Types of Character—Three young civilians, of from four to six 
years’ standing, in different places, and having had different 
trainings. Are these the men with reference to whom some per- 
sons tell us that the competitive system has been a failure? If 
so, I should like to know what result they would call a success! 

Bombay Cathedral.—Part of it the oldest, or about the oldest 
ecclesiastical building in India, and very ugly—the modern 
additions very much better. The service was choral, but the 
singing might easily have been improved. It was curious to see 
the punkah for the first time as an article of church furniture. 

Life at a Station with few Europeans —The game of Badminton 
in the early morning—the keen interest of every one in his own 
work—the anxious watching for the arrival of the English, mail— 
the young civilian, landed just a fortnight, and starting for “the 
districts,” to see the kind of work he is hereafter to do. 


L—— will say he has not had enough of birds, beasts, &c.; so 
I will note having seen, at Ahmedabad, the beautiful Sarus crane 
—the creature which is said to die if its mate is killed, and which 
- is accordingly spared by. all but the most brutal. Of jackals we 
have heard many. At Surat they held a-council close: by, while 
we were at dinner, and I am sure all but resolved to invite them- 
‘selves i in. The little trotting bullocks, like Shetland ponies, and 
going about the same pace in a light cart, at that place; the 
Mysore bullocks, with erect, antelope-looking horns, in the streets 
of Bombay; the great buffaloes, wallowing as they do in the 
Pontine Marshes; a few fireflies at: Matheran; the coppersmith 
bird, which makes a noise like hammering metal, have been, in 
addition to others,.mentioned in their proper place—the live 
creatures, other than human, which have struck me most. 


M. E. Grant Durr. 





MR. CHAPPELL AND PROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ. 


HOSE who have attended to the recent progress of acoustical 
science are aware that, about twelve years ago, Professor 
Helmholtz published an elaborate work, entitled die Lehre von den 
Tonempyindungen, in which he laid down a series of propositions as 
destined to form a physiological basis for the theory of music. 
The principle of the compound nature of nearly all musical sounds, 
which is the pivot of Helmholtz’s system, and the theories of 
quality, and of consonance ahd dissonance, which he developed 
trom it, at once commended themselves to competent judges, and 
have since, by slow degrees, found their way into text-books and 
popular expositions of the theory of sound. During the last year, 
however, when such an occurrence was hardly to have been anti- ' 
cipated, a note of defiance was sounded in an influential quarter. 
Mr. Chappell, in the recently published first volume of his “ History 
of Music,” flatly denies the truth of Helmholtz’s fundamental 
position, and assails the whole superstructure in language couched 
in the confident tone of assured and easy victory. 

There can be little doubt that, if the study of music is to 
attain the position of dignity to which it is fairly entitled, it must 
be made to rest, not, as is at present too generally the case, on 
usage and prescription, but on an immovable basis supplied by 
the science of acoustics. Those who have publicly asserted that 
the discoveries and theories of Helmholtz constitute precisely the 
foundation needed, may fairly be called upon by impartial spec- 
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* tators to make good their position in the teeth of hostile criticism. 
They will feel this duty especially incumbent on them when, as 
in the present instance, the assailant is a learned musical historian, 

` bearing, too, a name most honourably associated with the diffusion 
of the best music among all classes of Englishmen, whose state- 
ments are, therefore, certain to carry unusual weight, and to be 
widely accepted as authoritative. For my own part, having devoted 
the greater portion of a separate volume” to the exposition of the 
assailed views, and further committed myself to the assertion that 

‘Helmholtz’s discoveries entitle him to a position jin acoustics like 
that of Newton in physical astronomy, I feel personally bound to 
meet Mr. Chappell’s attack with a direct and explicit answer. I 
shall, therefore, though loath to be forced into a polemical attitude 
towards one who has done such signal service in the cause of 
English music, examine in some detail the main objections which 
he has brought against the doctrines of the German acoustician. 
I hope to succeed in showing that these are, without exception, 
based either on misconception of Helmholtz’s meaning, or on 
inadequate acquaintance with the elementary principles of 
acoustics.t 

To begin with the compound nature of musical sounds in 
general. What Helmholtz asserts is, that the individual notes 
yielded by the instruments in common use are not tones of one 
single degree of pitch, but consist of groups of such tones simul- 
taneously heard, though, from long habit, producing on the ear 
the impression of singleness. These tones, usually termed “har- 
monics,” but by Helmholtz designated “partial-tones” of the 
whole sound heard, stand in a close relation to the lowest partial- 
tone, or “ground-tone,” of the group, which is expressed by the 
law that the number of vibrations performed in any given time 
by a partial-tone is an exact multiple of the number performed 
during the same time by the ground-tone—the order of the 
multiple and of the partial-tone being the same. Thus the theo- 
retically complete set of harmonics belonging to an assigned note 
would be those vibrating twice, thrice, four times, &c., as fast as 
the fundamental—the series being continued to any extent. No 
actual sound, of course, presents more than a finite number of 
audible harmonics, though in the tones of particular instruments 
this number is surprisingly large. 

Of the doctrine thus described Mr. Chappell writes as follows :— 


“ Professor Helmholtz holds a theory that, when a string is struck, all 
these harmonics are simultaneously superposed. How is it possible that a 


* “Sound and Musie :” Macmillan and Co. 

+ The onslaught on Helmholtz will be found in Mr. Chappell’s preface, pp. xxvili.--xxxvi,, 
and in the body of his work, pp. 225—249. I shall refer to his volume, and to the third 
edition of that of Helmholtz, by the respective initials “O” and “H.” 
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string can divide itself by nodes into all these sounds simultaneously? If . 
this theory be true, there can be no such thing as concord in music. We 
might as well play with our elbowsupon the pianoforte, and sound an octave 
of notes or more at once, as lay the finger upon a partictilar key. This 
singular result appears to have been arrived at through the use of a 
resonator, forgetting that, like a shell held to the ear, it might be producing 
instead of repeating a sound, or else by mistaking reverberation for the 
simultaneous emission of many notes from one string.” (C. pp. xxxi., xxxii.) 


I must join issue with the author on every sentence of this 
extract. In the first place, Helmholtz does not assert that all the 
separate sounds obtainable from a string, by dividing it into 
aliquot parts, are contained as audible harmonics in the note 
yielded by the string when set vibrating as a whole by, say, the 
blow of a pianoforte hammer. Neither does he represent the 
nodes corresponding to each harmonic as actually formed, in the 
way here attributed to him, but merely assumes that the resulting 
motion is the same as if these nodes were so formed. His position, 
therefore, so far from involving an obvious absurdity, is simply a 
straightforward application of a principle which, under the title of 
“superposition of small motions,” has long been an established 
portion of mechanical science. Further, there is nothing what- 
ever in his theory inconsistent with the existence of concord in 
music. In the case of the particular instrument referred to—the 
pianoforte—the dissonant harmonics are either absolutely wanting, 
or too feeble to produce any appreciably discordant effect. If the 
group of harmonics from the sixth upwards were developed with 
intensities at all comparable to that of the fundamental tone of 
the string, the effect would be precisely that which Mr. Chappell’s 
illustration so aptly describes; but the fact of their extreme weak- 
ness or entire absence deprives his objection of all practical im- 
portance. Lastly, it is a perfectly well-known fact, supported alike 
by theory and experiment, that resonance only intensifies vibra- 
tions already present—never creates them when previously non- 
existent. It follows that the attempt at explanation with which 
the extract concludes—to say nothing of its inherent improbality 
in attributing gross carelessness of observation to one of the 
greatest experimentalists in Europe—is based on nothing firmer 
than a piece of bad acoustics. Mr. Chappell, in another part of 
his book, has actually cut the ground from under his own feet, by 
stating what is the undoubted fact, that the shell-sound due to 
resonance is not self-originated :— 


“ We have the best practical evidence of the_sound-waves which pervade 
even the seeming stillness of the air; when we hear them concentrated and 
intermixed within the hard and polished windings of a shell, by raising it 
to the ear.” (C. p. 238.) i 


* Italics mine. _ 
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I proceed to Helmholtz’s theory that the quality (“timbre”) of 
a musical sound depends solely on the number, orders, and rela- 
tive intensities of the partial-tones contained in it. Mr. Chappell’s 
criticism runs thus :— 

“ Professor Helmholtz asserts that it is the addition of such overtones - 
—which I call harmonics—to fundamental tones of the same pitch, which 


enables us to distinguish the sound of a clarionet from that of a flute, and ` 
the sound of a violin from both. This is, indeed, a strange theory. It 


‘falls to the ground at once by the fact that the harmonics of the-flute and of 


the violin are the same! How would the learned Professor account for the 
great differences of tones produced in harmoniums of many stops? He 
cannot, surely, be aware that the springs of harmoniums emit no har- 
monics, but only resultant tones when certain two notes are sounded 
together. Helmholtz has written upon harmonics without having studied 
them sufficiently, for he cannot even know that, if there are three organ 
pipes—one triangular, one square, and the third a parallelogram of two to 
one in breadth of sides to breadth of ends—they will „produce different 
qualities of tone, and yet all have the same harmonics.” (C. pp. xxxiii., 
xxxiv.) 

The statements here made are substantially repeated on’ pp. 
233 and 244, with the additional remark that the harmonics 
of the pianoforte and hautbois are identical with those of the 
instruments already named. It is clearly, therefore, Mr. Chappell’s 
intention deliberately to put forward, as subversive of Helm- 
holtz’s theory, the following propositions :— 

1. That the harmonics of flute, pianoforte, violin, and haut- 

bois notes are identical. 

2. That organ pipes ef equal lengths, but different forms, 

yield the same harmonics. 

3. That harmonium notes have no audible harmonics. 

A reader approaching the subject for the first time, under the 
guidance of Mr. Chappell, would certainly conclude that state- 
ments made with such dogmatic positiveness must be notorious 
facts, the truth of which it would be in vain for Helmholtz, or any 
one else, to callin question. Unfortunately for Mr. Chappell, the 


. precise opposite of this is the actual fact. It is the main object 


of along chapter of the Tonempfindungen to demonstrate, by an 
elaborate series of experiments frequently supported by direct 
inferences from the mathematical theory of sound, that sharply 
marked differences in the groups of contained harmonics characterize 
the tones of instruments of various classes. I will enumerate a 
few of the results arrived at in reference to the particular instru- 
ments mentioned by Mr. Chappell. 
Flute-—Notes approximately simple—i.e„, almost destitute of 
audible harmonics. (H.p.179.) 
Pianoforte—In notes belonging to the lower and middle 
octaves the first five harmonics of the series audibly present, 


(E. p. 131.) 
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Violin.—First nine of the series distinctly recognizable. (H. . 
` p. 142.) 

Reeds:—A long series of harmonics as far as the sixteenth or 
twentieth loudly and clearly heard, and still higher ones. 
manifestly present, though too close together to be 
separately perceived. (H. p. 159.) 

Flue Organ Pipes—Many different varieties depending on the 
scale and form of the pipes, and on the pressure of wind 
employed. With stopped pipes of large calibre, and low 
pressure, simple tones; with narrow open pipes, half a 
dozen well developed harmonics. (H. pp. 150—152.) 

As I cannot for a moment suppose that Mr. Chappell would 
deliberately ignore such results as these, I am obliged to conclude 
that he did not think it necessary to read what Helmholtz had 
written, in support of his theory, before proceeding to condemn 
both it and its author in the most unqualified terms. Even with 
this drawback, Mr. Chappell might at least have taken the pre- 
caution to ascertain that the data on which he was basing his 
attack were sound, but he has not done so. His objections rest 
on statements which are contrary to fact. As regards the notes 
of harmoniums, it would hardly be possible to advance anything 
more flagrantly erroneous than the assertion that they have no 
audible harmonics. Their highly complex nature “jumps into 
the ears” (to use a French metaphor applied to a different sense) 
the moment attention is suitably directed to it. I have over and 
over again adverted to this fact in lecturing to popular audiences, 
and never failed to render the practically endless array of har- 
monics contained in harmonium-notes clearly perceptible. to any 
-auditor who approached the phenomenon with ordinary care. 

The topic next in order is Helmholtz’s theory of consonance 
and dissonance, which is a direct inference from the principle of 
the compound nature of musical sounds. It is a well-known ex- 
perimental fact that when two simple tones, differing but very 

` slightly in pitch, are produced simultaneously, slow alternations of ' 
intensity succeed each other at exactly equal intervals of time. 
Helmholtz shows that, as the difference in pitch between the two 
tones increases, these alternations become constantly more rapid, 
until at last, when they can no longer be separately recognized, 
they coalesce into the effect which we call dissonance. This 
effect is at a maximum when the interval which separates the two 
notes is about a semitone, and it diminishes as the interval 
Increases, becoming evanescent when the latter amounts to about 
a minor third. Whén two compound sounds co-exist, the resulting 
dissonance is the sum of the separate dissonances due to such 
pairs of partial-tones of the constituent sounds as come within a 
minor third of each other. If no two partial-tones are so 
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+ situated—or if all those of the one sound coincide with the 
same number belonging to the other—the interval between the 
two complex primaries forms a perfect concord: In the opposite 
event, thé combination is classed as an imperfect concord, or as 
a discord, according as the amount of dissonance produced is 
less or more considerable, 

Nothing can be more evident than that the alternations of 
intensity mentioned in the last paragraph—forming, as they do, 
the materials out of which dissonance is made up—necessarily 
constitute the alphabet of any possible theory of concord and 
discord; and that whoever would understand such a theory must 
be able to form and retain a distinct conception of their nature. 
Mr. Chappell replaces the word “beat,” by which English writers 
have hitherto designated each alternation of intensity, by “ fluc- 
tuation,” in imitation of the German nomenclature, which describes 
each cycle asa “ Schwebung,” and reserves “ Schlag” (the equivalent 
of our “beat”) for the instant of maximum intensity. This is, in 
a philosophical, if not in a literary, point of view, a decided im- 
provement; but, unfortunately, its author has employed the new 
term with a looseness certain to cause hopeless confusion in the 
mind of a confiding and previously uninformed reader, even if it 
did not already prevail in his own. This serious charge I will at 
once substantiate, by showing that he designates by the term 
“fluctuation,” not only a beat, which is its legitimate equivalent, 
but also a vibration, which, as a totally different phenomenon, 
ought to be most carefully distinguished from it. At p. 230 Mr. 
Chappell writes thus :— 


“Helmholtz . . . has been led into such slips as to attribute to c c 
and d d 18 and 20 ‘fluctuations,’ instead of to d d and e e—(p. 259). As 
only the ninth and tenth vibrations coincide in the example which he has 
given, the numbers must be our 9 and 10, or their doubles. © cannot 
have 18, neither can D have 20 fluctuations, when the fundamental note 
throughout the book is C C C, at the German pitch of 33 vibrations.” 


Each time that “ fluctuation” occurs here it must be taken to 
mean “ vibration,” or the passage becomes absolutely unmeaning. 
Independently of this objectionable verbal laxity, the above ex- 
tract is a downright caricature of Helmholtz’s meaning, and the 
“slip” attributed.to him nothing less than a headlong topple on 
the part of Mr. Chappell himself. To suppose (as his reference to 
“C CC at the German pitch of 33 vibrations” shows that he does) 
that by cc any German writer on music could possibly mean’a 
note with only 18 vibrations per second—ie., one at the bottom of 
the 32-foot octave of the organ—alone betrays a strange disregard 
of the nomenclature for pitch used in Germany. But a simple 
reference to the passage of the Tonempfindungen in question shows 
that no measure of time whatever is there. specified—that the 
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letters c ¢ and dd are merely used to mark the extremities of a « 
straight line in a diagram, after the manner of Euclid’s Elements 
—that there is no allusion to any particular notes of the gamut— 
and, in short, that Mr. Chappell has fallen into an error equivalent 
to that of mistaking “the triangle ABC” for “the first three 
notes of the scale of A minor!” 

Mr. Chappell makes an elaborate attack on what he conceives 
to be Helmholtz’s theory of harmony, but I shall have no difficulty 
in showing that the object on which his blows fall is only an, 
erroneous version of that theory which he has accepted at second 
hand from Professor Tyndall, 

The root of the whole misconception is to be found in the 
following sentence which he quotes from the Professor's “ Lectures 
on Sound :”— 


“Beats, which succeed each other at the rate of 33 per second, are pro- 
nounced by the disciplined ear of Helmholtz to be in their condition of most 
intolerable dissonance.” (T. p. 296. C. p. 230.) 


I showed, in a letter published in Nature, for March 3, 1870, 
that the German acoustician has not made the unguarded pro- 
nouncement here attributed to him—that it is only true within the 
narrowest limits—and that the indiscriminate manner in which it 
is applied by Tyndall renders his eighth lecture worse than value- 
less. The proof of this is perfectly easy, but it can only be 
referred to here. . 

Mr. Chappell rightly denies the truth of the statement that dis- 
sonance depends on a fixed number of beats, but it does not occur 
to him to question Helmholtz’s responsibility for it. He disputes 
Tyndall’s authority on the question of physical fact, but accepts 
it on that of literary interpretation. What makes this the more 
remarkable is that Mr. Chappell inserts in his text a long extract 
from the Tonempjindungen which is utterly subversive of the 33 
beats theory, recognizes the fact of the discrepance, and then, 
abandoning the careful search obviously incumbent on him, 
adopts the otiose and unsatisfactory conclusion that Helmholtz is 
inconsistent, and “mistaken” on the subject of beats. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Chappell, perceiving, as he clearly did, 
the untenableness of the supposititious theory, did not take the 
pains to ascertain whether Helmholtz was or was not responsible 
for it. Had he done so he would not only have been scientifically 
in. the right against Tyndall, but also personally just towards 
Helmholtz. 

Enough has been said to show the general character of Mr. 
Chappell’s attack on the main positions of the Tonempfindungen. 
There is, however, one more point to which I will briefly advert, 
as Mr. Chappell has made it the subject of a series of errors and ° 
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* false inferences to which I know of no parallel in the writings of 
any one who has attempted to cross swords with a master of 
physical science. The matter in question is the deep sound 
which, under certain conditions, results from the simultaneous 
production of two notes of higher pitch. It is commonly known 
as Tartini’s tone, and in English acoustics bears thé’ name of 
resultant tone. On this subject Mr. Chappell shall be heard in his 
own words :— 


“I can but suppose Helmholtz’s new theories to be due to the imperfec- 
tions of the instrument which he employed for his experiments. Thus, in 
Dr. Tyndall’s words, when treating on these resultant tones, we are told 
that ‘the sound incessantly varies between silence and a tone of four times 
the intensity of either of the interfering ones (p. 278.)’ This is given 
with all the emphasis of italics. I have tried the experiment with the 
most delicate instrument for the purpose, tuned perfectly for me, with 
cotton in my ears to exclude all external influences, and neither by 
that means, nor by harmoniums, by concertinas, or other, can I discover 
any intervals of silence. Furthermore, I have appealed to the highly 
sensitive ears of Macfarren, J. H. Griesbacli, and others, but no one can 
distinguish them. . . “Itis singular that the intervals of silence did not 
arouse the attention of the great acoustician to the imperfections of the 
FA with which he conducted so many experiments.” (C. pp. 

5 249.) 2 

“ He ae the siren, a nondescript instrument, through which 
numerous puffs of air are simultaneously emitted, one puff through each 
hole. He forgot that each puff then becomes a separate column of air, and, 
therefore, a separate instrument. Although he heard the one sound neu- 
tralizing the other, thus causing intervals of silence, he did not allow him- 
self time to think. This was the case of the two tuning-forks over again, 
as illustrated at p. 258 of Tyndall’s lectures.” (C. p. xxxiv.) 


The whole of this argument, to which its author refers with 
obvious complacency, as “sufficiently showing the unsoundness 
of Helmholtz’s theory” (p. xxxiv.), is founded on a mistake for 
which it is difficult to find excuse or palliation, The passage 
partially quoted from Tyndall’s lecture opens with the words, 
“When two notes of the same intensity produce beats;” from 
which it is clear that what he is describing is a mere case of 
ordinary Interference. There is not theslightest ground for saying 
that Tyndall is here “treating on resultant tones,” except it be the 
very inadequate one that that name heads the section in which 
the passage cited occurs. Having in this gratuitous manner con-, 
jured up a purely imaginary phenomenon, Mr. Chappell proceeds 
to expend his own energy, and that of his eminent associates, in 
laying the ghost which his carelessness had raised. This task 
laboriously accomplished, he goes on to assume, without one tittle 
of evidence, that Helmholtz must be held responsible for the false 
statement mistakenly attributed to Tyndall. His next step is to 

* rebuke the “great acoustician” for his inattention to alternations 
3R2 
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of intensity which he never heard, and never could have heard; ° 
and his last to explain acoustically how these (non-existent) 
alternations were actually produced! The idea of a puff of air 
“becoming a separate instrument” is one which we may be 
content, with Helmholtz, to “forget ;” but it is worth while to 
notice that Mr. Chappell’s explanation ends by reducing every- 
thing to “the case of the two tuning-forks ”—the very phenome- 
non described in the passage from Tyndall’s lecture on the dis- 
torted version of which all this unsubstantial edifice is run up. 

A remark as to the tone in which Mr. Chappell has spoken of 
Professor Helmholtz’s work will not be out of place at the close of 
this article. He cannot, of course, be fairly blamed for chal- 
lenging the conclusions of any philosopher, however eminent, 
` “provided he can sustain his attack with a respectable amount of 
trustworthy evidence. Still, it would seem that a writer, who un- 
dertakes to refute the greatest living authority on his own subject, 
would do well to adopt, at least, a certain deference of expression. 
Mr. Chappell appears to be of a different opinion. ‘He is “ per- 
suaded that the Tonempfindungen is a hasty book, written 
under the pressure of manifold engagements” (p. xxxv.), though ` 
its author states in the first. sentence of his preface that it “con- 
tains the fruit of eight years’ labour.” He is ready to explain 
“why some very necessary experiments, such as those on har- 
monics, were omitted,” though nearly one hundred pages 
(pp. 84—180) are devoted almost continuously to such experiments. 
He hopes “that the author will find time to revise the next edi- 
tion of his popular work ”—i.e., to strike out nearly everything of 
interest and novelty contained in it—and that, in doing so, “he 
will bear in mind an admirable motto for men of science, Chi va 
‘sano va piano.” It is just possible that Helmholtz, while fully re- 
cognizing the value of this adage for men of science, may be of 
opinion that Mr. Chappell is not quite the laboriously accurate 
and circumspectly cautious inquirer from whom a warning against 
precipitation and temerity would come with the added force of 
example. However, the Professor is, I am sure, too courteous a 
man to receive a gift from any quarter without returning an 
equivalent to the donor; I will therefore venture, in his name, 
to present for Mr. Chappell’s acceptance a motto to which the 
great events of 1870 have given currency in the Fatherland— 
Erst wägen, dann wagen. , 

SEDLEY TAYLOR. 


COTO CA TOC. 
OO Ck QO WOE oC) COS 


THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 


The Restitution of all Things, By ANDREW JUKES, 
Sided. Longmans, 1873, 


N a well-known passage of the “Analogy,” Bishop Butler has re- 
marked that if ever discoveries were to be made in “ the scheme 

of Scripture,” it would have to be “in the same way as natural 
knowledge is come at, by the continuance and progress of learning 
and liberty, and by particular persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing intimations scattered up and down the Bible, which are 
overlooked by the generality of the world.” Examples of such dis- 
coveries in minor and less important matters may be seen in Paley’s 
“ Horae Paulinae,” and Blunt’s “ Undesigned Coincidences,” and in 
Ewald’s and Stanley’s Histories: the same method has been employed 
with equal success in matters of deeper moment by the author of the 
treatise to which we now wish to call the attention of our readers. 
Of Mr. Jukes himself we know nothing beyond what is stated on the 
cover of the volume, that he has brought out several theological 
works, bearing chiefly on the typology of Scripture, some of which 
have obtained a large circulation ; but we have no hesitation in saying, 
that his book throws more light on the teaching’ of Scripture, with 
regard to the mysterious subject of which it treats, than any with 
which we are acquainted. Much, of course, thai it contains is 
tralatitiwm, the commonplace of writers on the subject: but the 
decided advance which Mr. Jukes has made will be clearly seen if we 
begin by giving a summary of the course of discussion up to the point 
where it takes a new direction in his hands, and then proceed to 
speak of the fresh elements which he has thus introduced into it. In 
the summary we shall not necessarily confine ourselves to the points 
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which he has touched on, but state the arguments on either side in the 
form and the order which seem to us best. 

The question of the endless duration of future punishment may be 
discussed on the ground of reason (of natural religion, as Butler would 
say) and on the ground of revelation. 

The general objection on the ground of reason is, putting it broadly, 
that it is contrary to our idea of perfect goodness and perfect 
justice that the sins of a frail creature like man, committed during 
his brief life on earth, should be punished by an eternity of misery. 
This objection is thus drawn out in page 115 :—“ When I think of 
God’s justice, which it is said inflicts not only millions of years of pain 
for each thought or word or act of sin, during this short life of seventy 
years, but a punishment which, after millions of ages, is no nearer its 
end than when it first commenced ;—when I think of man, his nature, 
his weakness, all the circumstances of his brief sojourn and trial in 
this world; with temptations without, and a foolish heart within ; 
with a tempter always near, with this world to hide a better ;—when 
I remember that this creature, though fallen, was once God’s child, 
and that God is not just only, but Joving and long-suffering ; I can- 
not say that my reason would conclude that this creature, failing to 
avail itself of the mercy here offered by a Saviour, shall therefore find 
no mercy any more, but be for ever punished with never-ending 
torments, 

“ Natural conscience, which, with all its failings, is a witness for 
God, protests against any such awful misrepresentation of Him. For 
even nature teaches that all increase of power lays its possessor under 
an obligation to act more generously. Shall not then the Judge of all 
the earth do right? Shall we say that sinful men are selfish and 
guilty, if, with wealth and power, they neglect the poor and miserable ; 
and yet that God, who is eternal love, shall do what even sinful men 
abhor and reprobate? For shall we, if one of our children fall and 
hurt itself, or be lost to us for years, bitterly reproach ourselves for 
want of care, and be tormented with the thought that with greater 
watchfulness we might have saved the child—shall we, if at last he 
is found, even among thieves, a sharer of their crimes, still love him 
as our own child, make every possible excuse for him, and do all we 
can to save him,—and shall not God have at least the like pity for 


His lost ones? Can He, if through the seduction of a crafty tempter ` 


some wander fora while, be content that they should remain niiserable 
slaves for ever lost to Him? He would not be a wise man who 
risked even an estate, nor a good man who obliged any one else to do 
so. Can God then ever have exposed His children to the risk of 
endless separation from Him? All the reason God has given me 
says, God could not act thus; and that if His children are for ever 
lost, He, even more than they, must be miserable.” 

The first answer to this objection is of the nature of a demurrer. 
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“ Reason is incompetent to judge of this matter: the finite cannot 
conceive the infinite ; the only source of knowledge is revelation.” 

To this it is replied, that reason is itself an earlier revelation ; that 
our only ground for accepting any other revelation is because it 
approves itself to our reason as the voice of the Moral Governor, of 
whom our reason had informed us; in Butler’s words, that “reason 
is the only faculty we have wherewith to judge of anything, even 
revelation itself;” that we are, therefore, justified, as Butler goes on 
to say, in declaring a revelation false on the ground of reason, 
supposing it to “contain clear immoralities and contradictions,” and 
possibly for other reasons ; that the Bible itself declares man to be made 
in the image of God, and appeals to his reason and moral sense in regard 
to God’s dealings with him ; finally, that the metaphysical difficulty re- 
specting the finite and the infinite has no weight in regard to practice. ' 

The opponent continues,—If we admit the competence of reason, 
reason can still only judge from the facts before it, and it is a fact 
of experience that punishment in this life is often apparently dis- 
proportioned to guilt, and is often irremediable ; it is a fact of ex- 
perience that God’s justice and goodness are consistent with the 
existence of evil here, why not then with their existence hereafter ? 


. It is a fact of experience that countless creatures in their present 


t 


form fail to reach that perfection for which they seem to be intended ; 


‘does not this analogy suggest that men, too, may fail to attain that 


holiness and happiness for which we believe they were created ? 

The reply to the two former arguments is, that the existence of 
evil, and the apparent inequity of rewards and punishments in this 
life, is one of the strongest grounds for the natural belief in a future 
life, where this inequity would be corrected, and this evil done away. 
To suppose these continued throughout an endless eternity is to 
destroy the belief in the Divine justice, and do away with one main 
support of the belief in immortality. There is nothing contrary to- 
man’s reason. and conscience in the idea of discipline,moral training, and 
remedial punishment, involving temporary evil; but all that is best 
in man revolts at the idea of punishment, merely vindictive, prolonged 
for endless ages. As to that argument from analogy, which has been 
justly characterized by Mr. Goldwin Smith as “the cruel platitude of 
pointing to the waste of seeds as a parallel to the waste of souls,” it 
has just as little applicability, in regard to a question of morals, as 
the metaphysical illustration noticed above, and the mathematical 
illustration which we shall meet with shortly.” The objection is that 
a person, capable of holiness and happiness, is kept in a state of 
hopeless misery and sin throughout eternity ; how coes it affect this,. 
if certain material particles are utilized in one way rather than in 
another? But even the analogy appealed to is misinterpreted. The 
destruction of the grain of corn is referred to in the New Testament,. 
but not to prove the destruction of the soul, but its indestructibility, 
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since it rises again in a nobler form. On the other hand, if the grain of » 
corn does not pass through what we may call its natural development, 
it is perhaps that it may become absorbed into some higher nature ; 
or even if it is burnt, and in this way annihilated as far as appearance 
goes, science tells us that not one particle is really lost, that matter, 
once in existence, cannot by any natural cause be made non-existent. 
The argument, therefore, from analogy, if it can be called an argu- 
ment, is altogether opposed to the notion of souls being eternally lost. 
and useless. But the facts of experience which will throw light on 
God’s mode of governing men are of a different nature from this. 
How do men punish as they become wiser, more civilized, more 
virtuous, more loving, more like God? The history of the penal 
code of the world, passing from barbarous ages to the present, is the 
history of a gradual transition from the method of vengeance to the 
method of reformation; and, surely, we are justified in arguing from 
this to God’s own method of punishment, when we remember how 
Christ encourages his disciples-to expect all good from God, since 
“ye being evil, know how to give good things to your children.” 
Lastly, is there any reason why we need confine our attention to the 
experience of outward fact ? If man is made in the image of God, the 
examination of man’s own nature, of his natural feelings and judgments, 
is at least as important for the light it may throw on God’s probable 
mode of action towards us, as any experience of outward events. 

Proceeding then to argue this question on the ground of reason 
simply, without limitation to experience, the opponent answers that 
“infinite punishment for finite sin is not unjust, if the sin is against 
an infinite being.” f 

Here we have that introduction of mathematics into morals against 
which protest has been already made. If we keep our eye fixed on 
moral considerations, we shall see that, so far as the magnitude of the 
person wronged should affect punishment at all, it should only be to 
diminish it. God, as infinite, has no moral claim upon us; but God 
as our Creator, our Father, our Benefactor, totally irrespective of His 

infinity. Instead of the disparity of the offender and offended in- 
creasing either harm or guilt, it vastly lessens both. If an equal 
offends us, we are both harmed and wronged; an animal of some 
strength may hurt us, but cannot wrong us, while a worm is in- 
capable of either. No doubt man’s possession of a moral nature ° 
makes him responsible for all his actions, whether towards superiors, 
equals, or inferiors, so far as he is aware of the relations in which he 
acts, but still the responsibility is greatest towards his equals, as his 
knowledge of them, and sympathy with them, is the greatest. 

“But,” it is urged; “this infinite punishment is not for finite sin, but 
for sin continued in hell throughout eternity; perhaps the punishment 
might end if the sin ended, but it never will.” Can it then really be 
thought that the prospect is made more satisfactory by the supposed 
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perpetuation of moral, in addition to physical evil? Good then is not 
to conquer evil, but the Almighty and Allwise must be content to 
share His dominion throughout eternity with the Spirit of Evil, not 
subdued, but defiant, triumphant in the thought of tae myriads of 
souls created for good, but wrested ‘by him from their Creator, and 
now made over to him for his own. 

“ But,” says the opponent, “if there is to be a universal restitution 
there will be no sufficient inducement to act rightly, since bad and 
good will all alike be saved.” It is never supposed that all will be saved 
alike. Reason demands various degrees of punishment in the future 
world, punishment sufficient to counterbalance all idea of pleasure as 
connected with sin, sufficient to burn in the lesson of repentance even 
in a Nero or a Jezebel, Such punishment, which is felt to be in 
accordance with our notion of justice, is far more likely to be believed 
in, and to influence life- and conduct, than the ordinary doctrine of 
eternal torture, which may indeed be assented to in word without 
serious injury to the character, but the realization of which in thought, 
and its approval in the heart, has a distinct tendency to make a man 
either intellectually or morally inhuman. 

We pass on from the teaching of natural religion to the teaching of 
revelation. It is in some respects an advantage for the consideration 
of this part of the subject, that Mr. Jukes is one who holds very high 

‘views of inspiration, and lays far more stress on the scriptural argu- 
ment than on the suggestions of reason. 

The argument from Scripture may be divided into two parts: that 
from its general teaching, and that from its special announcements 
‘with regard to a future state. Ifwe begin with the former, it will be . 
found that the general tendency of the scriptural view of the relation 
of men to each other and to God, and of the Nature of God in Him- 
self, is greatly to confirm what we have seen to be the anticipation 
of Natural Religion. The vague All-Good of reason becomes the 
All-Loving and All-Merciful Father who gave His Son to die for the 
sins of the world, to seek and to save the lost. The strongest and 
deepest affection of one human being for another is constantly re- 
presented as a mere shadow of that affection which the Supreme Father 
has for all, and the love which is declared to be the. essence of the 
Divine Nature is to be the ideal and perfection of human nature. 
Each is to love God with all his heart, and his neighbour as himself. 
In accordance with this we find a Moses and a Paul praying that 
theirnames might be blotted out of the book of life, that they 
might themselves be accursed for their brethren’s sake. Now 
is it conceivable that men such as these, and a Ged such as this, 
could be capable of perfect happiness themselves in presence of the 
hopeless misery and degradation of,—we will not say, a large, 
possibly the largest portion of the human race,—but even of a single 
human being? For it must be remembered that here is another 
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point in which revelation increases the difficulty of this supposi- e 
tion, because it vastly raises our conception of the importance and 
the dignity of each single soul; and, again, because it deepens our 
sense of the holiness of God, the hatefulness and misery of sin, the 
universal sinfulness of man, the small proportion who seriously set 
theraselves to fight against sin in this life, and therefore the small 
proportion who can be fitted to enter into perfect happiness imme- 
diately on their departure. How is it consistent with personal 
identity that the mother whose every thought was bound up with 
her son to the last moment of her life here, who has agonized in 
prayer that he might be saved from the fate which she feared might 
be his hereafter; who would, while still entangled in mortal imper- 
fection, have willingly sacrificed body and soul for him ; how is it 
possible that in the other world, brought nearer now to the source 
of love, and filled with the spirit of Him who, when He was rich, for 
our sakes became poor, she should look with calm indifference on 
the endless torture of that son? Can it be that his memory is lost 
to her? But if so, her whole past is forgotten and blotted out, in 
which he was the principal figure? Can it be that the intense 
light of heaven reveals all the inner corruption of the nature 
she once cherished, and that she now ‘turns away from it with 
loathing? But to a loving and generous mind what could give more 
acute pain than such a discovery, that one whom she had. loved so 
long, her own flesh and blood, had not a single redeeming quality for 
thought to rest upon? Would not her mother’s heart be still 
wandering sadly over the past, noting each step of his downward 
. career, and accusing herself of negligence for every failure ofhis? Or, 
will it be said, there is no room for thought of this kind in heaven; 
one love only fills the heart? Such an idea is not in accordance with 
our experience here ; he who is most full of the love of God, is most full 
of love for men ; nor is it in accordance with the language of St. Paul, 
who encourages us to run our race by the thought of the sympathizing 
crowd of witnesses. If we are to suppose such a breach of continuity 
at death ; if the soul which had been training throughout its earthly 
life to disregard its own happiness, to sacrifice itself for others, to feel 
their sorrows as its own, to think not of their deserts but only of 
their misery; if this soul is now to be wrapt up in the sense of its 
own blessedness, and to be insensible to the despairing call of a 
misery infinitely greater than of earth ;—but our very language con- 
tradicts the supposition ; the happiness, the blessedness of such a 
soul consists in bearing the burthen of others; it would not be in 
heaven, but in hell itself that such a soul could find its happiness, 
cooling the parched tongue, slaking the maddening thirst, opening up 
even in the lost a fresh spring of tears and gratitude and love. If 
for a moment we could conceive it otherwise, what would become of 
all our reasonings as to this life being a discipline, a moral training, 
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« an education for the heart, when we find. that the habit most firmly 
fixed in the most Christ-like characters, is one which would have to be 
eradicated to admit of existence in heaven ? And if from the servants 
we pass on to the Master,—if from dim-sighted changing mortals we 
pass on to the thought of the Unchanging and Omnipresent, can there 
be any further doubt of the impossibility of such a heaven and such 

„ahel? He must still be preaching to the spirits in prison, going 
after the lost until He find them. 

But overpowering as is the weight of the argument derived from 
the general tendency of revelation, it must be confessed that we meet 
with great difficulties in the special teaching of the New Testament 
upon, this subject. There are many texts which, at first sight, do 
undoubtedly appear to assert the doctrine of endless punishment. 
It is only of late years that people in general have come to see, 
mainly owing to the writings of the late Professor Maurice, that the 
language of Scripture is not uniform, but that there is another side to 
the doctrine of punishment made known to us by revelation. ` Mr. 
Jukes has brought together a number of texts bearing on this point 
in pp. 19-25. We select a few of the more important. Our Lord 
calls His disciples “a little flock,” and states distinctly that “many 
shall seek to enter in at the strait gate and shall not be able ;” that 
“he that believeth not the Son hath not life, but the wrath of God 

~ abideth on him ;’ that “the wicked shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
St. Paul declares that “many walk whose end is destruction,” that 
such shall be “ punished with everlasting destruction from the pre- 
sence of the Lord.” St. John says that “the unbelieving shall have 
their place in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, which 
is the second death.” _ On the other hand, we read of the “mystery 
of God’s” will, that He hath proposed to Himself that in the fulness 
of time He might gather together in one all things in Christ, whether 
they be things in “heaven or things on earth ;” that Christ “took 
our flesh and blood, through death to destroy him who had the power 
of death, that is, the devil ;” that “as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive ;” that the end shall not come till “all are 
subject to Him, that God may be all in all; for He must reign till 
He hath put all enemies under His feet; the last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death ;” that “God is the Saviour of all men, especially 
of those who believe ;” that the “Son of God was manifested that He 
might destroy the works of the devil.” 

What are we to make of this apparent contradiction? The common 
view of the present day is to look at the gloomier side only, but to 
soften down its consequences by supposing that the second death is 
reserved for those who have sinned wilfully against the knowledge of 
the truth; that we may hope, therefore, that all infants and many 
heathens, and ignorant persons will be admitted into heaven without 
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conscious faith in Christ. But the older orthodoxy was of a sterner . 
and more robust nature. To it “the virtues of the heathen are only 
‘splendid vices.” St, Augustine affirms that “he is much deceived 

- who holds that unbaptized infants will not be in damnation ;” Peter 
Lombard, that “the elect, while they see the unspeakable sufferings 
of the ungodly, shall be satiated with joy, and give thanks to God at 
their own deliverance ;” Luther, that “ it is the highest degree of faith 
to believe Him merciful who saves so few and damns so many—to 
believe Him just who of His own will makes us necessarily damnable,” 
But even the milder view is becoming a burden too heavy to be borne 
by the orthodox of this generation, Mr. Jukes quotes from a well- 
known evangelical writer, who, after mentioning that he had read what 
wise and good men had written on the subject, proceeds to say, “I see 
not one ray of light to explain why sin came into the world, and.why 
men must suffer to all eternity >? and another goes so far as to own 
that “he should not grieve if the whole.race of man died in its fourth 
year.” But if we believe that all who die before five years old are 
necessarily saved, or taking the harsher view, saved if baptized ; and 
that, of those who die at a later age, the greater part are not saved ; 
it may occur to some that this can be no matter for mere unavailing 
regret, but that, inasmuch as every successive year, only swells the 
terrible disproportion of the saved to the lost, the truest kindness to 
the race demands the killing of the body for the saving of the soul 
before the attainment of the age at which salvation ceases to be a 
certainty or even a probability. “If the annihilation of the human 
race could thus be effected at the end of the present generation, who 
but must rejoice that the tale of victims is at last complete, even 
though myriads be thereby debarred from the happiness of heaven! 
For surely if we allow ourselves to think at all on these matters, we 
must assume the equal value of salvation to each soul as it comes from 
the hand of its Maker: we dare not think of the salvation of a David 
or a Paul as cheaply purchased at the cost of a mob of common souls, or 
apply notions borrowed from unrighteous aristocracies and despotisms 
of old to the government of Him who is no respecter of persons, who 
will not lose one coin stamped with His image, one sheep belonging 
to His pasture, but rejoices over one lost one that is found more than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance. If, then, 
more are saved than are lost, we may hold it to be well for the human 
race that it should continue to exist on earth ; but if the majority is 
the other way, then must it not be well that the further increase of 
it should be stopped at once? 

And this is the result of the glad tidings of great joy! The 
annihilation of the race is felt to be preferable to its continuance on 
the existing terms. And not only its annihilation now, but on the 
same principle we must desire that this ill-fated race'had never come 
into being at all, or that the curse on disobedience had received its 
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+ literal fulfilment, and our first parents had perished the day they 


tasted the forbidden fruit. Promises, on this view, are but curses in ' 


disguise. When Abraham was told, “Thy seed shall be as the stars 
of heaven,” it meant, thousands in heaven shall trace back their origin 
to thee ; but their bliss shall be bought by the misery of millions of 
thy descendants in hell. These terrible suppositions are not mere 
fancies of what may turn out to be true: they must be true, if it be 
true that more than one-half of the human race is doomed to endless 
perdition, and if, of each lost one, it may with literal truth be said, “it 
had been better for him if he had never been born.” There is yet one 
more aspect of this doctrine to which we must briefly refer. The infant, 
it seems, in whom humanity is still latent, who acts mainly on blind 
impulse and passion, is safe of eternal blessedness, though the seeds 
of an evil maturity may have shown themselves already in his nature; 
while he who has reached maturity, whose character has been moulded 
by long years of patient work and suffering, and whose action is to 
some extent guided by reason and affection, is in jeopardy of sharing 
that hopeless misery which is the destiny of the larger proportion of 
created souls. Reason and conscience inevitably revolt against such 
a gospel as this; yet how are those who believe in the inspiration of 
the Bible to avoid accepting it? Accept this or give up Christianity 
is the alternative presented to. many minds at the present day—an 
alternative enforced with equal vehemence by the extremists on either 
side. It is this which is the great stumbling-block ; not, how can I 
believe in this miracle or that miracle? but, how can I accept a 
revelation which appears to me to contradict the first and deepest of 
all revelations, God is just and God is good? He who should solve this 
problem and justify to man the ways of God as revealed in Scripture, 
would, indeed, do a great and excellent work. Maurice did something 
‘by calling attention to the distinction between endless and eternal. 
If aiévios means much the same as “spiritual,” then such passages 
as speak of “ eternal ” life and “ eternal” death, tell ‘us nothing as to 
the duration of such life and death. But these passages are only a 
few among many which seem to favour the ordinary view. Mr. Jukes 
lays down three principles applicable more or less to all, and if these 
principles are allowed to be fairly deducible from Scripture, it appears 
to us that a large portion of the difficulty will disappear. 

These principles are stated (p. 27) in the following terms: 

“The truth which solves the riddle is to be found in those same 
Scriptures ‘which seem to raise the difficulty, and lies in the mystery 
of the will of our ever-blessed God, as to the process or stages of 
redemption :— ` 

“1. His will by some to bless and save others; by a first-born 
seed to save and bless the later-born : 

“2, His will therefore to work out the redemption of the lost by 
successive ages or dispensations : and 
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“3. His-will (thus meeting the nature of our fall) to make death, 
judgment, and destruction the means and way to life, 
acquittal, and salvation ; in other words, through death to 
destroy him that has the power of death, that is, the devil, 
and to deliver those who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” 

Our space will not allow of more than a very brief summary or 
seléction from the evidence offered under each of these heads. The 
first is illustrated in ‘a most interesting manner from the Levitical 
Law by Mr. Jukes, who justifies his interpretation of the types by 
the language of the New Testament, where Christ is spoken of as 
“the first-fruits,” and believers as “a kind of first-fruits;” Christ as 
“the first-born,’ and believers as “the Church of the first-born ;” 
and “if the first-fruits be holy, the lump is also holy.” The same 
principle appears in the promises made to the chosen seed and to the 
first-born. Their blessing is not for themselves alone, but in them 


_ “all nations of the earth are to be blessed.” Here Mr. Jukes finds 


(3 


the key to the apparent contradiction between “mercy upon all,” 
and yet the election of “ a little flock.” 

For the proof of redemption in successive ages Mr. Jukes refers 
again to the symbolical cleansings and redemptions of the Law, the 
sabbath of the seventh year with its release for Israel, the jubilee of 
the fiftieth, proclaiming liberty for all the inhabitants of the land. 
The prophets repeat the same teaching where they show God ina 
later age visiting those rejected in an earlier. Moab and Ammon 
are under a curse for ever, yet it is declared “in the latter days God 
shall bring again the captivity of Moab and of the children of 
Ammon.” Similar contradictory predictions are made respecting 
Egypt, Assyria, Elam, and even Sodom and her daughters, though of 
this last we read in Jude that “Sodom is suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” The language of the New Testament in its use of the 
word which our ‘translators have rendered “for ever,’ and “for ever 
and ever,” but which is literally “for the age,” or “ for the ages of 
ages,” is shown to point to the same truth, “Men speak as if the 
varied and very unusual language of Scripture as to the ‘ages’ or 
‘ages of ages’ contained no special mystery. They will see one day 
that the subject is dark, not because Scripture is silent, but because 
men’s eyes are holden.” “The ages are periods which have an.end, 
and pass away when the work appointed to be done in them has been 
accomplished. God’s perfect rest is not in the ages, but beyond them, 
when the mediatorial kingdom, which is for the ages of ages, is 
delivered up, and Christ, by whom all things are wrought in the ages, 
goes back to the glory which He had with the Father before the age- 
times, that God may be all in all. The adjective (aldvos) founded 
on this word is always connected with remedial labour, and with the 
idea of ages as periods in which God is working to meet and correct 
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. some awful fall.” “Aeonial or eternal life is not therefore, as so 
many think, the living on and on for ever. It is rather a life, the 
distinctive peculiarity of which is, that it' has to do with a Saviour, 
and so is part of a remedial plan.” 

There is a remarkable passage bearing on the meaning of the word ` 
aiév, which is discussed at length in p. 120, “ All manner of sin and 
blaspherhy shall be forgiven unto men: . . . but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
age nor in the coming one.” This leads us to suppose that some 
sins not forgiven here may yet be forgiven in the coming age, and 
one kind of sin is excepted as not capable of forgiveness in the coming 
age, but nothing is said with regard to the ages of ages elsewhere 
revealed, much less is it asserted that the punishment of this sin is 
never-ending. 

Much that is said under the third head will be called mystical, and 
needs careful study to estimate its value. Perhaps the following 
passage will place it in the clearest light: “ God our Father judges to 
save. He only saves by judging what is evil. Therefore are there 
fires for the elect, both now and in the coming day (‘ for the fire shall 
try every man’s work of what sort it is’). Therefore our Lord ‘came 
to cast a fire upon earth :’ therefore He says ‘every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.’” The 
last text quoted is of special importance, as it occurs in close con- 
nection with the description of hell as the place “where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched;” and must therefore be 
understood as revealing to us the sacrificial and purifying nature 
of the fires of hell. See this admirably explained in p. 123:— 
“ Qod’s elect accept judgment here, that their carnal mind may 
die, and the old man be slain with all his enmity. The world reject 
judgment here, and therefore have to meet it in a more awful form 
in the resurrection of judgment in the coming world. But the second 
death, so far from being the hopeless shutting up of man for ever in 
the curse of disobedience, is God’s way to free those who in no other 
way can be freed out of the dark world whose life they live in. As 
St. Paul bids the. Church ‘to deliver some to Satan for the destruc- 
tion of their flesh and saving of their spirit, as he elsewhere says that 
he himself ‘ delivered certain brethren to Satan that they might learn 
not to blaspheme so we may believe in God’s merciful purpose 
towards those whom He also delivers to Satan, and disciplines by 
evil, since they will not learn by good.” 

The real lesson to be drawn from those parts of the Bible which 
seem to affirm the doctrine of never-ending punishment, is well stated 
in p.118: “Those who here reject the Gospel do by their present 
rejection of Christ lose a glory, which, if now lost, is lost for ever, and 
do further bring upon themselves a judgment of darkness and anguish 
unspeakable. Once let us, who hear the Gospel, while we are in 
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this life sell our birthright, and then, though, like Esau, we may cry ° 
with a great and exceeding bitter cry, the glory of the first-born is 
for ever gone from us, and we shall find no place or means for reversing 
our choice, though when too late we seek to do so carefully with 
tears. Once lost, the birthright is for ever lost. But I do not on 
this account believe that even the Esaus have therefore no blessing ; 
for I read: ‘By faith Isaac blessed both Jacob and Esau concerning 
things to come; and so while the birthright is for ever lost, Esau yet 
has hope as concerning things to come, and will one day get a 
blessing, though never the blessing of the despised birthright.” 

Mr. Jukes does not profess that this view of the subject is entirely 
free from difficulties; but “just as evil in Nature and Providence, 
which is inexplicable, does not shake my faith that God is love, or 
that Nature and Providence are the work of One Supreme Intelli- 
gence, who is overruling. all apparent anomalies in accordance with an 
unerring scheme of perfect love and wisdom; so (he says) the yet 
unsolved difficulties of Scripture do not shake my faith in that 
purpose of God which is plainly revealed to us.” There are, however, 
two difficulties of a more general nature which will naturally suggest 
themselves to the reader, on which it may be desirable to say a few 
words here. Would our Lord Himself have used, or permitted others 
to use, words which, if final restitution be true, might be understood 
as teaching the opposite of the truth? Can we believe that the 
universal Church, with but few exceptions, should have been allowed 
to judge wrongly on a matter of such importance? To the first it 
may be answered generally, in Mr. Juke’s words, that “the letter of 
Scripture, like every other revelation which God has made of Himself, 
is a veil quite as much as a revelation, hiding while it reveals, and 
yet revealing while it hides.’ And more particularly it may be 
answered, that as a matter of fact we do find Christ using words, such 
as, “ Take, eat, this is my body,” which were not only liable to be 
misunderstood, but which have been grossly misunderstood by the 
largest part of the Catholic Church. The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, no less than the doctrine of endless punishment, is a mistake 

. built on Christ’s very words. So Israel of old was incapable of seeing 
God’s purpose of love outside their own election, a blindness precisely 
analogous to that of Christians who are unable to believe the resti- 
tution of all things. 

Here we must conclude our review of this most interesting volume. 
If our space had allowed, we would gladly have gone on to speak 
of the valuable collection of extracts from the Fathers in favour 
of the doctrine of restitution; and also have noticed the author's 
treatment of the objection, that such a doctrine must involve, 
not the deliverance of men only, but even of the evil spirits them- 
selves. What has been said will, we hope, show that the book is 
well worth the attentive study of all who, either for themselves or for 
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others, have felt the burden of the difficulties which overlie the - 


subject of the future destinies of our race, and are thus prepared to 
welcome an honest and reverent attempt to prove that the Gospel 
rightly understood, does not, as the common view would represent, 
intensify the gloom of nature, but here too answers to iis name, and 
proclaims glad tidings of great joy. That every detail of the view 
put forward will stand the test of a searching criticism, probably the 
author himself would not maintain; we believe that he has traced 
the outlines of a doctrine which will one day receive the assent of all 
thoughtful Christians. 
J. B. Mayor. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN AUTOMATISM. 


Part II. 


HE aim of my previous” paper was to establish that—by com- 
bining the information we may obtain from the study of the 
physiological conditions under which the actions of animals are 
performed, with that which we derive from our own conscious 
experiences,—we can draw a tolerably definite line of demarcation 
between (1) the primary automatism, which seems to constitute the 
sole spring of action in the lower types of animal life, and to 
depend upon the original or congenital endowments of their nervo- 
muscular mechanism; but which shows itself in Man in such 
actions only as are directly concerned in the maintenance of his 
organic functions: (2) the secondary automatism that is concerned 
in the execution of all those actions which man has to gain the 
power of performing by a process of “training,” but which, after 
they have become habitual, proceed (when once started) without 
any intentional direction, in virtue of the acquired endowments of 
his nervo-muscular mechanism; and (3) the volitional direction, 
which involves a determinate nisus of the Ego, based on a distinct 
conception of the purpose to be attained. l 
Over the primarily-automatic actions, it has been shown that the 
Ego has either no control at all, as in the case of the heart, or but 
a limited control, as in the case of the respiratory muscles. Over 
the secondarily-automatic, on the other hand, the Ego has com- 
plete control when he chooses to exert it; thus, although his 
bète goes on walking of itself, while his dme is otherwise engaged, 


* Sce Conremporary Review for Feb. 1875, p. 397. 
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the âme can pull up the bte whenever (having resumed its con- 
trol) it may desire to do so. Further, ever in the so-called 
“voluntary” movements, the éme works entirely through the 
instrumentality of the bée;—in other words, the will does not (as 
is commonly supposed) operate directly upon the nervo-muscular 
apparatus, singling out the muscles which are to be brought into 
play, and combining these into co-ordinate action, but simply 
commands the béte, “ do this;” and the bète, if previously habituated 
to the performance of the action, forthwith executes it, just as 

“Obedient Yamen 

Answered ‘ Amen,’ 

And did 
As he was bid.” , 

All our conscious experiences, I urged, justify the further asser- 
tion that the very same actions, or successions of action, may be 
purely automatic or non-intentional at one time, purely voluntary 
or purposive at another. And here I join issue with Professor 
Huxley; who argues from the obvious automatism of certain 
actions which bear in themselves the distinct impress of purpose 
or intention, that the universal belief of mankind as to the mental 
causality of volitional or emotional movements is scientifically 
wrong, for that they really originate in certain molecular move- 
ments of the brain, of which these mental states are the mere 
concomitant “symbols in consciousness.” “The feeling we call 
‘ volition,” he says, “is not the cause of a voluntary act, but the 
symbol of that state of the brain which is the immediate cause of 
that act;” and he gives, as an illustration of his meaning, the 
blowing of the steam-whistle, which signals, but does not cause, 
the starting of the locomotive. 

Now, as a physiologist, I, of course, recognize a certain “mode 
of motion” in the brain as the immediate antecedent of the 
actions in question, whether they be performed volitionally or 
automatically; and I can see nothing more unscientific: in affirm- 
ing that this “ mode of motion” may be caused by a mental state, 
than in affirming (as Professor Huxley explicitly does) that the 
mental states which we call sensations, ideas, and emotions are 
caused by “modes of motion” in the brain. For the universal 
testimony of experience is as clear upon the one point as upon 
the other; and there is not the least difficulty in accounting for 
the facts on which Professor Huxley founds his argument, in 
perfect consistency with that experience. We are daily doing 
things which we originally learned to do by design, but which 
have come to be habitual, under circumstances which show our 
performance of them to be purely automatic. Thus, when a 
gentleman goes. to bed at night, one of the first things he 
habitually does is to take out his watch, wind it up, and lay it on 
his dressing-table. I daresay that it is a common experience with , 
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others, as it is with myself, that if we go upstairs with a pre- 
occupied mind to dress for an evening party, instead of to undress 
for bed, the act of taking out the watch suggests the winding it up ; 
and we may “come to ourselves” in the middle of it. I know a- 
young gentleman who, from the force of a good habit, knelt down 
to say his prayers under the same circumstances: and a mercantile 
friend, who had come home tired from his day’s work in the 
city, and had gone up to dress for a dinner-party for which his 
wife had already prepared herself, not making his appearance 
downstairs when expected, was found by his wife in bed—the act 
of undressing having suggested its ordinary sequence, which the 
will, through the mental pre-occupation, had failed to alter. Now, 
to affirm that, because these habitual actions were executed 
automatically, they never were the results of volitional direction, 
but merely expressed certain brain-movements which at the 
same time excited “the feeling we call volition,” seems to me to 
be alike unsupported by evidence and inconsistent with experience. 
I might just as well say, when I hear a tune played upon an organ 
furnished with both keys and a barrel, that if it can be played by 
the turning of the barrel, it cannot be also played by the fingers 
of a musician. The immediate antecedent is the same in both 
cases—the successive lifting of certain levers, which open valves 
that admit wind to the pipes; the very same levers being lifted 
either by the frets upon the revolving barrel, or by the depression 
of the keys put down by the musician’s fingers. The parallel is 
complete as regards such a primarily-automatic action as that of 
coughing, which, while provided-for by the original mechanism, 
can also be called forth volitionally; and it would be also com- 
pleted as to any secondary or acquired automatism, if we could 
suppose the raising of the frets upon the barrel to be accomplished: 
by the musician’s repeated performance of the tune upon the keys, 
so that the tune, when worked into the barrel by his determinate 
action, should be reproduced without his agency whenever the 
barrel is tumed. As Professor Huxley, equally with myself, 
recognizes the fact that the nervous mechanism grows to the 
mode in which it is habitually exercised, the only question between 
us, in this stage of our inquiry, is whether mental changes can or 
cannot be the causes of physical actions. 

On this question opinions will differ according to the 
point of view from which it is looked at. Professor Huxley 
has fully avowed his preference for the physical aspect 
only, and his desire that mental phenomena should be ex- 
pressed, so far as possible, in terms of matter. It seems to 
me, on the other hand, that there is something in our se/f-con- 
sciousness—in our power, not only of picturing the external world 
to ourselves, but of reflecting upon our own mental states,—and in 
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our conviction of possessing a power of choice between two or 
more courses of action, whether mental or bodily,—which 
necessitates the conception of an Ego as something uncon- 
ditioned by material states and physical forces. From this point 
of view, the body is to be considered rather as the instru- 
ment of communication between the Ego and what is external to 
it, than as a self-acting machine, of whose movements our mental 
states’are mere “symbols in consciousness.” And I find myself 
quite unable to conceive that when I am consciously attempting, 
whether by speech or by writing, to excite ideas in the minds of my 
hearers or readers, corresponding with those which are present to 
my consciousness at the moment, it is not my mind which is put- 
ting my lips or my hand in motion, but that (as Professor Huxley 
` affirms) it is my body which is moving of itself, and simply keeping 
my mind informed of its movements. Whilst quite prepared to 
accept such a doctrine in regard to any of those established suc- 
cessions which run-on as automatically as the movements of our 
legs in walking,* I can no more believe that my present writing 
is anything else than an expression, in bodily movement, of the 
consciously-formed purpose of my mind, than I can believe that 
a piece of delicate handiwork—the painting of a miniature, for 
instance, or a minute dissection—requiring constant visual guid- 
ance and trained dexterity of movement, can be executed for the 
first time without a distinct volitional direction of each act. 

It is not so long ago that Professor Huxley himself spoke of 
the belief “that our volition counts for something as a condition 
of the course of events,” as one which “can be verified experi- 
mentally as often as we like to try,” and as therefore “ stand- 
ing upon the strongest foundation upon which any belief can 
, rest, forming one of our highest truths” (“Lay Sermons,” p. 160). 
Yet for this belief: he now calls on us to substitute the doctrine 
that the course of events is determined solely by a “motion 
of molecules” of which the feeling we call “will” is only a con- 
comitant. I see in this the natural issue of that preference for the 
expression of mental phenomena in terms of physics, which Pro- 

* I remember to have compared notes with the late Sir H. Holland upon an experience 
that we found to be common to both—that of unconsciously humming tunes while the 
attention was absorbed in something else. Sir Henry told me that he was sure that he 
did this habitually whilst walking and thinking, from the frequency with which he 
dropped (as it were) into the middle of an air, the previous part of which seemed to have 
‘been gone through by his brain, without his Ego being aware of it. And I replied that 
not only had I the same reason to believe that I had often thus “unconsciously cere- 
brated” the first part of a tune, but that I had been sometimes called to account by others 
for disturbing them by the audible humming of tunes whilst reading intently, the said 
tunes not being either present to my consciousness as concepts, or heard by myself as 
audible sounds. Here it is clear that the reproduction of the cerebral state was a physical, 
not a mental act; and that the mental affection, when it occurred, was (as in other 
cases of automatism) not the cause but the consequence of the physical. But if I wedl to 
hum or to sing a tune, the movements which I execute to carry out my consciously- 


formed intention seem to me no lessclearly to originate in my Ego, the physical changes 
boing the consequences, not the causes of the mental. 
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fessor Huxley avowed on the same occasion, and to which I have 
just expressed my objection, And it will not give me surprise 
if my friend at some future time should again change his stand- 
point, and, seeing that there is a golden as well as a silver side 
to the shield, should return to the belief that mental experiences: 
cannot be ignored by any true psychologist, even though they 
may not be consistent with his physical conceptions. 

If Professor Huxley’s present doctrine be true, not only of particular 
cases, but of human life generally, it follows that its stream would 
flow on exactly as it does, if we had no consciousness at all 
of what we are about; that the actions and reactions of thé 
‘“ideaginous molecules” would do the work of the philoso- 
pher, even if they never generated ideas in his mind; that he 
would give forth its results in books or lectures, not from any in- 
tention or desire that his books should be read and his lectures 
heard, so asto bring the thoughts of other minds into relation with 
his own, but simply because certain molecular motions in his 
brain call forth the movements of speech or writing; and that, in 
like manner, the noblest works of genius—the master-pieces of 
the poet, the artist, and the musician—would none the less have 
been produced, if the “symbols in consciousness” had never been 
evoked in their producers’ nature, and would prove none the less 
attractive to other automata, if the molecular movements of their 
brains should be equally incapable of exciting either intellectual 
or emotional activity; such activity being, to use a legal phrase, 
mere “surplusage.” To me this seems like a reductio ad absurdum; 
but that is, I have been publicly informed, because I am getting 
old, and my brain is becoming ossified, so as no longer to be able 
to keep up with the advance of other brains. 

It may doubtless be urged by Professor Huxley, however, that 
even adinitting volitions and emotions to be causes of the bodily 
actions which express them, that does not make Man the less an 
automaton; these mental states being themselves “conditioned” 
by physical changes, so as to be the no less necessary consequents 
of antecedent states, than are any physical actions of their 
antecedents. This view being common to all automatists, will be 
better discussed after I have marked out the relation of my own 
views to those of Professor Clifford and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

By Professor Clifford the mind is described as “a stream of 
feelings which runs parallel to, and simultaneous with a certain 
part of the action of the body, that is to say, that particular part. 
of the action of the brain in which the cerebrum and the sensory- 
tract are excited;” and he neither admits such excitement to þe- 
a cause of any kind of affection of the consciousness, nor allows: 
that any state of consciousness can excite physical change in the- 
brain. A question of this kind is not to be disposed of by mere. 
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assertions, however positive. Looking at it from its physical side 
alone, and relying exclusively upon his physical experiences, 
Professor Clifford thinks himself entitled not only to ignore the 
more immediate mental experiences which lead men who are 
at least his equals in mathematical and physical ability (Mr. 
Kirkman* and M. Dumas,f for example) to a precisely opposite 
conclusion, but to speak of the assertion that the will influences 
matter as “nonsense—the crude materialism of the savage,” 
although, as Mr. Tylor has shown us, the “animism” of the savage, 
who refers every phenomenon to the agency of a conscious Ego, 


“much more resembles spiritualism. “The two things,” says, Pro- 


fessor Clifford, “ are on two utterly different platforms—the physical 
facts go along by themselves, and the mental facts go along by 
themselves. There is a parallelism between them, but there is 
no interference of one with the other. If anybody says that the 
will influences matter, the statement is not untrue, but it is non- 
sense. The will is nota material thing—it is not a mode of material 
motion. Such an assertion belongs to the crude materialism of 
the savage. The only thing which influences matter is the 


‘position of surrounding matter or the motion of surrounding 


matter.” I think that most of the readers of this remarkable 
passage will agree with me that the only. justification of it which 
the writer could give, would be his own proposition of a scientific 
rationale of the phenomena to be accounted for. But so far is he 
from attempting this, that he abandons the attempt as hopeless; 
repudiating Professor Huxley’s admission of a causal relation 
between neuroses and psychoses, as no less unscientific than the 
converse; and reverting to what is really the Leibnitzian doctrine 
of “pre-established harmonies” without its Theology,—of which 
Professor Huxley remarks that those may accept it who choose to 
do so. 

My contention with Professor Clifford, therefor e, is that until he 
can sliow that he knows all about matter and its dynamical relations,} 
Professor Huxley’s assertion—based on “the normal experience of 
healthy men ”—that running a pin into one’s flesh is the cause of 


“ See his “ Philosophy without Assumptions,” a paper read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 

} See his recent “ Eloge” of De la Rive, in the Academie des Sciences. 

f How little is known on this point compared with what remains to be known, 
may be judged from the marvellous discovery lately made by Mr. Crookes, and ex- 
hibited by him at the Royal Society on the 7th of April. If Professor Clifford had been 
told a month ago that the incidence of the light of a candle upon the blackened surface of 
four small discs, whose reverse sides are white, would drive round iz vacuo with 
considerable velocity the horizontal wheel that carries them at its margin, under con- 
ditions which seem to exclude the posssibility of any other agency, he would probably 


, have designated the statemont as ‘“‘nonsense.” But of the eminent Physicists who 


witnessed this phenomenon, no one seemed to doubt that the only explanation of 1 lies 
in the existence of a mechanical power in radiant Light and Heat, of which none of them 
had previously any conception, and of which the Undulatory theory, complete as it is in 
regard to optical phenomena, gives no account whatever. 
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the state of consciousness which we call pain, and my assertion 
that those states of the conscious Ego which we call volitions and 
emotions are the causes of the bodily actions that execute the former 
and express the latter, have a better claim to be accepted as truths 
of science than Professor Clifford’s assertion that such statements 
are simply “nonsense.” A more prolonged and varied study of 
mental physiology and pathology may perhaps hereafter lead 
Professor Clifford to admit that he has been, to say the least, a 
little premature in thus pronouncing positively upon the absence 
of relation between two vast classes of phenomena, the intimate 
nevus of which comes out more clearly the more it is searched 
into. f 

With Mr. Herbert Spencer, indeed, this nexus constitutes 
the essential basis of Psychological science. “The object of 
Psychology,” he says, “is not the connection between internal 
phenomena, nor the connection between external phenomena, 
but the connection between these two connections.” In this I 
am entirely in accordance with him; as J am also in the preference 
he avows for translating physical into mental phenomena, rather 
than mental into physical, if we are forced to choose between the 
two alternatives. He would, I think, fully accept the doctrine 
(essentially that of Augustine) which was so forcibly pro- 
pounded by John S. Mill in his posthumous Essays, that 
“feeling and thought are much more real to us than any- 
thing else; they are the only things which we directly know to be 
real, all things else being the unknown conditions on which these 
depend.” It must be borne in mind that the whole fabric of our 
Physiological science, though professing to be built up upon ex- 
perience, is really based upon what Mill designated “mere assump- 
tions to account for our sensations.” We know nothing real 
about matter— itself we do not perceive, we are not conscious of 
it;” what we really know are the sensations we receive from it. 
And thus, as I myself urged on a former occasion, while our notion 
of force, arising directly out of our own consciousness of effort, is 
one of those primary cognitions which we cannot dissociate from 
our own consciousness of personality,—our notion of matter, 
its properties, motions, and laws, is altogether a construction of 
our own intellects. This necessity for the intervention of Mind in 
every stage of our interpretation of nature, has been pointed out 
by Principal Caird, with admirable clearness, in the address which 
he delivered at the opening of the present session of the University 
of Glasgow :— ; 

“You cannot build up a world out of experience, without regard to 
thought and its laws; for in the very effort you tacitly presuppose what _ 
you are trying to ignoré. You cannot reach mind as an ultimate product 


of matter and force; for in so doing you have already begun with mind ; 
the earliest step of the inquiry involves categories of mind, and it is only 
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in terms of mind that the very problem you are investigating can be so 
much as stated. . . Whether there be such a thing as an absolute 
world outside of thought, whether there be such things as matter and 
material atoms, existing in themselves before any mind begins to perceive 
or think about them, is not to the purpose. If there be such atoms, at 
any rate you, before you begin to make anything of them, must think them ; 
and you can never, by thinking about atoms, or thinking about anything, 
prove that there is no such thing as thought. Before you reach thought 
as a last result, you would need to eliminate it from the data of the pro- 
blem with which you start; and that you can never do, any more than 
you can stand on your own shoulders or outstrip your shadow. The fun- - 
damental vice, then, of materialism is, that that out of which mind is to be 
extracted, is itself the creation of mind, and already involves its existence 
as an originating power.” 


I believe that Mr. Herbert Spencer would further agree with 
me in regarding our own consciousness as the final court of 
appeal in regard to the truth (to each individual) of any proposition 
whatever—the base of verification to which all our logical tri- 
angulation must be worked ‘back, if we desire to test its validity. 
But it does not follow that because a certain proposition is “ un- 
thinkable” by Mr. Herbert Spencer, therefore it is “unthinkable” 
by some one else, or by mankind in general: because any one 
who studies, not only his own mind, but the minds of others, must 
see that the acceptance of a proposition by any individual de- 
pends upon its fitting into some place in his “ fabric of thought ;” 
and that, according to the plan on which that fabric has been built 
up, will be the shape and size of the recesses that will determine 
the suitableness or unsuitableness of new pieces of mental furni- 
ture.* Hence, if I can show that not only my own consciousness, 
but the common consciousness of Mankind, accepts and acts upon 
the doctrine (even when dissenting from it as a philosophical pro- 
position) that the Human Will is an independent or “uncondi- 
tioned” factor in the direction of our mental and bodily activities 
(for I do not affirm more), this doctrine is not disproved by the 
fact that Mr. Herbert Spencers “ fabric of thought” has not at the 
present time a place for its admission. 

The question of the existence or non-existence of such a power 
in the human Ego, is quite distinct from the question of how it has 
come to be there; and hence, whilst following with great interest 
and admiration the general outlines (the details I do not pro- 
fess to have mastered) of Mr. Herbert Spencer's application of the 
evolution-doctrine to the study of Psychology,f I do not see that 


* See my Lecture on the “Psychology of Belief” in Conrzmporary Review for 
December, 1874.—It is to me not a little singular that the advocates of the doctrine of 
Human Automatism should advance their doctrine with such calm confidence of its being 
the only one that a scientifically trained mind can possibly entertain; when, as will be 
presently shown, it can only be reconciled with a vast body of facts which rank among 
the most certain of human experiences, by assumptions of which there is no proof 
whatever. 

ł} AsI find that a note to my former paper has been understood in a sense I by no means 
intended, I wish to take this oprortunity of stating that when I spoke of “the idea of 
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in discussing the former there is any need to concern ourselves , 


with the latter. Supposing the evolution-doctrine to be histori- 
-cally true, the superinduction of conscious upon unconscious ex- 
istence is a phenomenon quite as Incomprehensible—ie. involving 
quite as great a departure from the previous succession—as the 
first introduction of a self-determining power; of the evolution of 
which, on a graduated scale, from very small beginnings to its 
highest development, I maintain that we have evidence in the 
growth of every well-trained child, as we also have in the passage 
.from the uncontrolled automatism of the lowest savage, to the 
disciplined self-control of the man who has most completely attained 
the highest of all powers, that of ruling his own spirit. And we 
who affirm its existence, have quite as good a right to assert that 
we recognize its presence by our own immediate experience, as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has to assert that its existence is “unthink- 
able.” . 

Moreover, I fail to see that its admission is so inconsistent 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer affirms it to be, with the possibility of a 
scientific Psychology :—“ To reduce the general question to its 
simplest form,” he says (“ Principles of Psychology,” § 220), “ psy- 
chical changes either conform to law, or they do not. If they do 
not conform to law, this work, in common with all works on the 
subject, is sheer nonsense: no science of psychology is possible. 
If they do conform to law, there cannot be such a thing as free- 
will.” “For the study of the relations which he regards as the sub- 
ject-matter of that science, would not be prejudiced in any way by 
the introduction of a factor which lies outside those relations. 

That there are certain uniformities of human action, which furnish 
the basis of our whole social fabric, and are the legitimate objects 
of scientific inquiry, is admitted by every one; and it is the 
object of psychological science to trace out the causal relations 
of these phenomena, so as to determine in what measures they 
are to be attributed to inherited constitution, to the early training 
imparted by others, and to the influence of the “ environments” 
generally. But, on the other hand, every one also admits that the 
closest observation of these uniformities, and the most sagacious 
analysis of their conditions, does not justify anything more than a 
“forecast” of the course of human action, whether of individuals 


progressive differentiation, especially in regard to the structure and actions of the nervous 
system” as “ perfectly familiar to Mr, Herbert Spencer’s predecessors in the same line of 
inquiry,” I used ‘the word “progressive” in the limited sense which it bears in the 
following passage from the third edition (1851), p. 584, of my “Principles of General 
and Comparative Physiology: “— Now, the great principle of progression from the more 
. general to the more special, appears to hold good as well in regard to the functional 
character of organs, as with respect to their structural and developmental conformity ; as 
may be seen in proceeding from the lower to the higher forms of organized being, and 
in following the successive stages of development of any one of the higher organisms.” 


Thad no idea of disputing Mr. Herbert Spencer’s claim to priority in the application of 


this doctrine to genetic succession. 
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. or of communities, in any given contingency. “ Who would have 
thought that he would have done such a thing?” is our frequent 
exclamation in regard to some one of whom we considered that we 
had a most intimate knowledge: that “the unexpected is what 
always happens” has passed into a proverb, since what seemed 
the tranquil course of political events was first disturbed by the 
rupture between France and Germany. It is, of cowrse, open for. 
the automatist to say that the element of uncertainty here arises, 
as in the case of weather-forecasts, from the complexity of the 
conditions, and from our imperfect acquaintance with them; and 
he might fairly urge, on general grounds, that if we could grasp 
the whole of the antecedents, and measure the potency of each, no 
“unconditioned” or self-originating element would be found to 
have interfered with the regular sequence of cause and effect. 
But this is just the point in dispute. The whole history of science 
shows the importance of investigating “residual phenomena ;” 
and until the automatists have proved that no such exist in the 
science of human action, they have nothing but a general proba- 
bility, drawn from the entirely different sphere of Physical science, 
to oppose to what Mr. H. Sidgwick designates as “the immediate 
affirmation of consciousness in the moment of deliberate volition,” 
“which makes it,” he continues, “impossible for me to think, at 
such a moment, that my volition is completely determined by my 
formed character, and the motives acting upon it.” And while the 
misperceptions or erroneous intuitions which occur in the exercise 
of our senses, come to be corrected, as Mr. Sidgwick remarks, 
by that comparison of experiences which affords the only sound 
basis of our belief in objective realities of any kind whatever, “no 
amount of experience in the sway of motives even tends to make 
me distrust my intuitive consciousness, that, in resolving, after 
deliberation, I exercise free choice as to which of the motives acting 
upon me shall prevail?” 

Here, then, is the gist of the whole controversy. The “motives” 
in any particular case may be taken as so many forces arising out. 
of antecedent “circumstances ;” and it may be freely admitted om 
both sides that the relative amounts of these would be calculable. 
if we knew and could estimate all these circumstances,—including,. 
of course, the formed character of the individual. But, since. 
we have no such test, the assertion that “the strongest motive- 
prevails” isa mere truism; being only another form of saying- 
that the motive which prevails is the strongest. If we put into a 
balance two bodies of known densities, we can predict, by the 
comparison of their dimensions, which will preponderate; but if 
the density of one or both is unknown, we can only determine 
which is the heavier by seeing which scale goes down. And so. 

* “The Methods of Ethic,” p. 51. 
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in the determination of our own conduct as to matters of such a. 
nature as not to involve considerations of duty or even of 
prudence,—when, for example, we have to choose between two 
or more objects, each simply pleasurable,—our only test of the 
relative strength of their attractions is furnished by the gravitation 
of our minds towards one or other of them. And the same is the 
case in regard to any morally indifferent action, towards which we 
feel ourselves drawn by one set of attractions, and from which we 
feel ourselves kept away by another. The first motive, in the 
absence of the second, would determine the action of the Ego; the 
second, in the absence of the first, would determine his inaction; 
and in general we have no other test of the relative strength of 
the attracting and the repelling forces, than the resultant mental 
preponderance of one over the other. 

For want of such tests, indeed, we are constantly obliged to 
proceed experimentally, as in the training either of a dog, or of a 
young child that is (save in respect of language) very much in 
the dog-stage of intellectual and moral capacity. A certain 
dainty, for example, presents a strong attraction, urging the 
subject of that attraction to possess himself of it; the master or 
parent, on the other hand, desires to deter the dog or the child 
from this appropriation, and takes means to signify his disapproval 
of it. But if, on the recurrence of the temptation, the attraction 
proves too strong for the deterrent motive, and the actis repeated, | 
punishment is inflicted to add to the strength of the deterrent; 
the association being made as strong as possible between the act 
and its painful consequence, in order that the offender may be led 
to apprehend a recurrence of the pain as a consequence of a 
repetition of the offence. The next repetition of the act brings 
on the culprit a still severer chastisement; and so we proceed 
until we have found a deterrent force that effectually counteracts 
the attractive force. The deterrent will derive additional power, 
in the case of a dog or a child that is capable of strong personal 
attachment, from the manifestation of displeasure which it calls 
forth on the part of the master or parent; and there are cases in 
which the desire to avoid giving pain toa being that is loved 
with all the strength of dog- or of child-nature, seems even more 
potent than the apprehension either of corporeal suffering or of the 
deprivation of some valued enjoyment. But this again can only 
be learned experimentally in each individual case; the character 
of the particular dog or child, as shown in its general course of 
action, only affording a probable indication as to the kind of 
deterrent which will prove most effectual. 

Now, in the whole of this process I recognize, as fully as my 
opponents can do, the automatism of the nature which we are 
endeavouring to mould; and J believe that in the education of 
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* young children too much of self-regulation is often expected, and 
a great deal set down to wilful obstinacy, which is in reality the 
result of a want of power to act otherwise than automatically. 
How far a dog ever rises to the state of self-consciousness, so as to 
be able to reflect upon his own mental states, and to regulate their 
‘intensity and succession, is a question which we have no certain 
means of determining. He may be capable of the most dis- 
interested self-sacrifice, under the influence either of the strong 
sense of duty to his master, which leads him to make the most 
laborious exertions to fulfil his behests with a sagacity which is 
often truly marvellous, or of the ‘almost passionate attachment 
which in some instances appears to dominate over every other 
motive,—as when a dog cannot be induced, even by the cravings 
of hunger, to desert his master’s grave. But ifeas seems to me 
most likely, such self-sacrifice is simply the result of a preponder- 
ance of present motives, involving neither calculation of fature 
consequences, nor a deliberate preference of duty—as duty— 
over pleasure or interest, it does not seem to me to deserve the 
moral approval we give to such an act of deliberate self-sacrifice 
as that of the heroic steersman of the burning steamer, who kept 
- his post while the fire beneath was roasting the soles of his feet 
(thereby laming himself for life), in order that, by guiding the ship 
to shore, he might save the lives of all on board. 

In the education of a child, on the other hand, we watch for 
the dawn of this power of reflection and deliberation; we en- 
deavour to strengthen his feeble resolution by judicious en- 
couragement, and to give additional force to his sense of duty by 
earnest appeals to it, so as to sustain him in a conflict to which 
he is as yet unequal, if left to himself; but we lead him to feel 
that he must not always expect such help, and that it rests with 
himself, by habitual action upon what his reason and his moral 
sense tell him he ought to do, to gain the power to do it against his 
inclination. 

Of course it will be replied by the automatist, that all such 
“training” is part of the external influences which go to the 
formation of the character; and that its ‘efficacy depends upon 
the degree in which the sense of duty can be thus developed by 
judicious culture into efficient predominance. But I affirm it to 
be a matter of notorious experience, that it is the reiteration of 
the assurance that the child can govern his temper, if he tries 
hard enough; that he can overcome a difficulty, if he will summon 
courage to make a vigorous effort; that he can choose and act 
upon the right, in spite of strong temptation to do the wrong, if 
he will steadily keep before himself the determination not to 
yield,—which constitutes the most effectual means of calling forth 
that power of “self control,” which the most enlightened writers 
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of antiquity, and the most successful of modern educators, concur 
in regarding as the most valuable result, alike of moral and intel- 
lectual discipline. I find myself quite unable to attach a definite 
import to such words as ce¢pocty, continentia, or temperantia—to 
see any meaning in the ancient proverb that “he that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city,” or to feel any admiration for a hero who 
“has gained that greatest of all victories, the victory over him- 
self,” if the course of action results from no other agency than 
either physical or mental Automatism, and no independent power 
be put forth by the Ego in determining it. And if I felt obliged 
to accept that doctrine as scientific truth, I should look to its 
honest and consistent application to the training of the young as 
the greatest of social calamities. For I can imagine nothing 
more paralyzing to every virtuous effort, more withering to every 
noble aspiration, than that our children should be. brought up in 
the belief that their characters are entirely formed for them by 
heredity and environments; that they must do whatever their 
respective characters impel them to do; that they have no other 
power of resisting temptations to evil, than such as may spon- 
taneously arise from the knowledge they have acquired of what 
they ought or ought not to do; that if this motive proves too 
weak, they can do nothing of themselves to intensify and 
strengthen it; that the notion of “summoning their resolution,” 
or “bracing themselves for the conflict,” is altogether a delu- 
sion; that, in fine, they are in the position of a man who is 
floating down-stream in a boat without oars, towards a danger- 
ous cataract, and can only be rescued by the interposition of 
some Deus ex machind.* How the perception of this as the logical 
outcome of the doctrine of Automatism, weighed “lke an in- 
cubus” upon the spirit of John Stuart Mill, when he first fully 
awoke to it, he has himself told us in his Autobiography. “I 
felt,” he says, “as if I was scientifically proved to be the helpless 
slave of antecedent circumstances; as if my character and that of 
all others had been formed for us by agencies beyond our control, 
and was wholly out of owr own power.” Andit is not a little 
curious that, while continuing to advocate as scientific truth the 
determination of human conduct by the formed character of each 


* My serious warning has been anticipated by the Paterfamilias who thus humour- 
ously put the samo issuo to the Spectator a few months ago :—“ It is now well known,” 
says M. Taine, “ that vico and virtue are products exactly like sugar and vitriol, and 
wo may hope to know ın time the laws by which thoy are produced. When science has 
clearly estabhished those laws, it will be as irrational to feol indignation at base and 
cowardly actions, as it would be to feel angry about the chemical affinities. <A clearer 
insight into the laws of Nature will rid us, Iam assured, of the very disagreeable feel- 
ings of regret and remorse. But I find it very difficult to conceive of a society from 
which science has elimmated all idea of responsibility; and still more difficult to undor- 
stand how the modern ideas can be taught to the young in our schools without fatally 
woakening every youthful effort.” 
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* individual, and while excluding any interference, at the final 
stage, with the strict sequence of cause and effect, he seems to 
have admitted the independence or unconditioned agency of the 
Ego in the formation of his character. “I saw,” he says, “that 
though our character is formed by circumstances, our own desires 
can do much to shape those circumstances; and that what is 
really inspiriting and ennobling in the doctrine of freewill, is the 
conviction that we have real power over the formation of our own 
character; that our will, by influencing some of our circumstances, 
can modify ow future habits and capacities of willing.” 

I can attach no other meaning to, this remarkable passage, the 
teaching of which is more fully developed in chap. 1. of Book vi. of 
the “System of Logic,” than that it recognizes a factor in the forma- 
tion of our characters, which is something else than “ heredity plus 
environments.” For I can scarcely suppose J. S. Mill not to have 
seen that if a man’s desires are themselves. the resultants of ante- 
cedent “circumstances,” the incubus of hopeless slavery to those 
circumstances can no more be.removed by any desires for self- 
improvement which ex hypothesi arise out of them, than a weight 
which bears down on a man’s shoulders can be lifted off by its own 
pressure. Any one who reads in De ‘Quincey’s “ Confessions” 
the gr aphic narrative of his miserable- experiences from the abuse 
of opium, will see how ineffectual are the strongest desires without 
the will to carry them into effect. And I shall now try to show 
that our “capacity of willing,” that is, of giving a preponderation 
to the motive on which we elect to act, depends, first, upon our 
conviction that we really have. such a self-determining power, 
and, secondly, upon our habitual exercise of it. 

The analysis of an actual case, that is, unfortunately, but too 
common—that of a man who habitually gives way to the desire 
for alcholic excitement, and is ruining himself and his family by 
his self-abandonment—will bring into ‘distinct yiew the practical 
bearing of the antagonistic doctrines. In that stage at which 
the toper first begins to feel that his propensity is acquiring the 
mastery over him, he may be susceptible of the strongest motives 
to liberate himself; such as the welfare of a wife and family, to whom 
hemay be sincerely attached; the consciousness that he is degrading 
himself, alike in his own estimation, and in that of others; the 
prospect of inevitable ruin if he does not free himself from the 
trammels whose tenacity he feels to be daily augmenting : 
but he wants the will to make the effort. His friends reason 
with him, and he assents to everything they say; he makes the 
best possible resolutions to resist the temptation, and may even 
have enough self-command to keep himself out the way of it; but 
in an evil hour he accidentally meets some one in whose 
company he has been accustomed to the pleasurable indul- 
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gence; the attraction of the ‘immediate gratification prevails 
over the prospect of future suffering to himself and those he 
loves; his good resolutions melt away like snow before the 
sun; and he adds one more to the melancholy list of victims to 
this terrible fascination. Now, since, on the Automatist theory, he 
cannot help yielding, he ought to incur no moral reprobation for 
doing so. He says to himself and to others, “I could not help it; ” 
and society has a right to say to him, as the master says to his 
dog, “ Then we must give you an additional motive to.help it, by 
punishing you every time that yon give way to the temptation.” 
But the Free-will advocate says to him, “ You know perfectly well 
that you could have helped it, in that earlier stage in which you felt 
perfectly free to choose between drinking and not drinking, and 
unthinkingly preferred the former. If a picture of the wretched- 
ness you are now bringing upon others, the slavish degradation to 
which you are reducing yourself, had then beeñ placed before you, 
you would either have recoiled from it with horror, or have refused 
to believe in its truth; for you would have said that you would 
certainly have pulled yourself up before you had fallen so low. 
But you have allowed yourself to sink, little by little; and you will 
find it far more difficult now to break away, than it would have 
been at first. But it is not yet too late. The struggle will be 
severe; but you can conquer if youwill. And it rests with yourself 
to will. You have every possible motive of the highest kind on 


the one side, and nothing but the attraction of a selfish indulgence’ 


on the other. Be a man, and nota beast. Exert the power which 
you know and feel yourself to possess; keep your thoughts and 
affections steadily fixed upon the right; avoid the first step in the 
downward path; and when the moment of unexpected temptation 
comes, make a vigorous effort, determine to succeed, and you will 
come off victorious. And when you have once done so, you will 
feel a more assured conviction that you can do so again; each 
victory will make the next easier to you; and, by steady perse- 
verance, you will re-acquire that power of sclf-direction which will 
enable you to keep straight without an effort.” 

I appeal to the experience of those who have had to deal with 
these sad cases, whether the latter is not practically the more 
effective. 

When the patient can thus work out his own cure, he gradually 
recovers the volitional: power, which had been weakened not 
merely by the habit of giving way, but by the specific effect 
of the alcohol (which it shares with other “nervine stimulants”) 
upon his physical organization; and he comes at last to find the 
aggregate of moral deterrents spontaneously preponderating over 
the sensual attraction, instead of needing the intensification which 
they derive from the determinate fixation of the attenticn upon them. 
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A cure thus effected obviously has a much better chance of per- 
manence, than any that could have been brought about by such 
external coercion as we use in the case of a:dog or a young child. 


. For this loses all potency as soon as its pressure is removed; 


whilst the re-acquirement of self-mastery gives to all the better 
part of the nature that legitimate predominance which it was well 
nigh losing, and enables it to assert itself whenever the occasion 
may arise. 

The case appears to me to stand thus:—The Automatism of our 
nature (purely physical so far as the craving for alcohol is concerned, 
but including, ‘in most cases, some play of social instincts) furnishes 
an aggregate of powerful attractions to the present gratification. 
On the other side is an aggregate of deterrents, which, when the 
the attention is fixed upon them in the absence of the attractive 
object, have a decided preponderance, so far as the desires are 
concerned. The slave of intemperance is often ready to cry out, 
“O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?”—-and he proves his sincerity by his readiness to 
take every indirect precaution that does not interfere with his 
personal liberty. But when the temptation recurs, the force of 
the attraction is intensified by its actual presence; the direct 
sensory presentation makes a more vivid impression than. the ideal 
representation of the deterrent motives; and the balance, which 
previously turned against the indulgence, now preponderates in 
favour of it. What, then, is it within the power of the Ego to do? 
On the automatist theory, nothing. For not only is he unable to call 
to his aid any motive which does not spontaneously arise, but he 
cannot make any alteration in the relative strength of the motives 
which are actually present to his consciousness. I affirm it, on 
the other hand, to be “the normal experience of healthy men,” 
that we have the power of intensifying the motives which we 
know and feel ought to prevail, and of proportionally weakening 
the force of those which we know ought not to prevail; and that 
this power is exactly of the same kind as that by which we are 
continually enforcing our attention to a subject on which we 
desire to fix our thoughts, in spite of the counter-attraction which, 
without such effort, would draw them off to something else. If 
it be urged by the automatist that the persistence of our attention 
is really due to the superior strength of the motive which leads 
us to desire to do so, I reply that no experience I am conscious 
of is more real to me, than thatif I did not make an effort to maintain 
my attention, the desire alone would fail to do it. I am further 
conscious that a great deal more is “taken out of me” (if I may 
use so colloquial an expression) by the prolongation of such a 
struggle, than by a far larger measure of continuous undistracted 
thought. And Task why, on the Automatist theory, this should be? 
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In the wonderful experiment recently exhibited by Mr. Crookes , 
(p. 945, note), the mechanical agencies of light and heat can be 
brought into mutual antagonism; for the wheel, which is being 
rapidly driven round by the action of the light of a neighbouring . 
candle upon the black side of the dises it carries, is soon brought 
to a stand when one side of the glass globe that encloses it is 
heated with a spirit lamp; while its motion is renewed, the candle 
remaining where it was, as soon as the glass cools. This prepon- 
derance of one or the other force according to conditions purely 
physical, affords, on the determinist doctrine, a true scientific 
analogue of our own action. If the wheel could feel, and 
could tell us its feelings, it would say—“I was conscious of a 
force which drove me round in one direction, and I then became 
conscious of a stronger force, which overcame the first, and 
brought my rotation to a stand; but I had no more power over 
my own motion, than the aeronaut has when his balloon is spinning 
round on its axis.” ; 

Now, I submit that the Common Sense of mankind (by which, as 
I have explained on a former occasion, I mean the general resultant 
of its experiences) gives a very different account of the matter. 
Whatever allowances it may be ready to make for individual 
cases—such, for instance, as that of Hartley Coleridge, who was 
the victim of a strong hereditary predisposition, accompanied by 
a constitutional weakness of will—it recognizes as a fixed con- 
viction, and consistently acts upon that conviction, that the 
incipient drunkard has a power over himself; that he can not only 
abstain if he chooses, but that he can choose to abstain, because 
he knows that he ought to do so; and that when, by voluntarily 
giving way to his propensity, he brings himself into a condition 
in which he is no more responsible for his actions than a lunatic, 
he is not thereby exempted from the penalty that may attach to 
them, but must be held responsible for having knowingly and. 
deliberately brought himself into the condition of irresponsibility. 
On the Automatist theory, a drunkard who deserts a comfortable 
home for the tap-room (I make large allowance for those who 
have uncomfortable homes), who neglects an attached wife and 
loving children for the society of profligates, and who, with 
ample means of higher enjoyment, surrenders himself without a 
struggle to the allurements of sensual pleasure, and at last ren- 
ders himself amenable to the law by fatal outrage on the patient 
wife who has long borne with his brutality, is no more a sub- 
ject of moral reprobation than poor Hartley Coleridge ; who, when 
he strayed from the loving care of his friends, would be found in 
the parlour of some rural public-house, delighting the rustics with 
his wonderful:stories, and indulging to his heart’s content in the 
unlimited beér which the publican was only too glad to allow him. 
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« When, onthe other hand, the subject of a strong hereditary alcoholic 
craving maintains a daily conflict with his tempter, uses. every 
means he can think of to avoid or weaken its seductions, and 
puts forth all his energy in resisting them, and, through occasional 
failures, comes off on the whole victorious, the Automatist can 
have no other approbation to bestow upon him than that which 
he would accord to a self-governing steam-engine, or a compen- 
sation-balance watch, eacli of which machines does merely that 
which its construction fits it for, and is no more meritorious for 
working “right,” than a steam-engine without a governor, or a 
watch without a compensation-balance, is blamable for going 
“wrong.” The welfare of that aggregate of automata which we 
call society, may require that every individual automaton shall be 
prevented from doing what is injurious to it; and punishment for 
offences actually committed may be reasonably inflicted as a , 
deterrent from the repetition of such offences by the individual or 
by others. Butitis a mistake to suppose that “right” means any- 
thing else than what is for the common benefit, or that “wrong” 
implies anything more than a something which tends to the 
general disadvantage. And all our aim will be, to bring the 
mechanism of each individual automaton, and the whole social 
machine, into the smooth and harmonious action which we 
witness in a hive of bees; in which each individual seems 
impelled to do that, and that only, which contributes to the 
well-being of the community at large; while in the prosecution of 
this aim we have ourselves no voice whatever; since we are 
nothing but “parts of the great series of causes and effects, 
which, in unbroken continuity, composes that which is, and has 
been, and shall be—the sum of existence.” 

Into such high philosophy I do not care to enter. It is like the 
“lunar politics” of Professor Huxley—a matter above, if not ab- 
solutely beyond, my ken; but that I have (1) a conscience, which 
recognizes a distinction between right and wrong, (2) a sense 
of duty, which prompts me to do the right and to avoid the 
wrong (what is right and what is wrong being a matter of 
individual judgment, in the formation of which there are 
a great many factors), and (3) a power, within certain limits, 
of willing that which I know I ought to do, are to me primal 
facts of consciousness, which are in themselves mutually 
coherent, which are consistent with all my own experiences, and 
which I believe to be accepted by mankind in general. whatever 
philosophers may say to the contrary. For the recognition of 
those facts seems to me to be evidenced by the universal use of 
terms whose accepted meaning must be altogether changed, if 
they do not imply the existence of a choice that is determined 
by the individual, and not for him: and it is not a little curious 
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to see how constantly even determinists make use of this lan- 
guage. I fully admit that in the act of deliberation which pre- 
cedes the final choice and the action taken upon it, the motives 
are, in the first instance, entirely supplied by the automatism ; and 
I also fully recognize the fact that the will can add nothing to 
the physical force which the automatism is capable of exerting. 
But my contention is that by fixing the attention on the probable con- 
sequences of the act, the will can modify the relative strength of the 
motives already present, and can call up new ones,—thus deter- 
mining the action of that force; and I shall now suggest what seems 
to me the nearest approach that Physiology can at present furnish 
to a rationale of this determination. 

The brain-change, which is admitted on all hands to bd the con- 
dition of all interaction between the Ego and the external world, 
is itself conditioned by the supply of blood it receives; and that 
blood serves the double purpose of supplying by its nutritive 
material the potential energy, or capacity for functional activity, of 
every part of the mechanism, and of changing that potential into 
actual energy, by the destructive oxygenation of certain com- 
ponents of the brain-substance. For this latter purpose, a far larger 
supply of blood is needed than for the former: such a reduction 
of the calibre of the vessels as takes place during profound sleep, 
for example, suspends all active exercise of brain-power, and yet 
is consistent with that renovation of the exhausted organ which 
renders it capable of new activity ; just as when, after the discharge 
of a powerful Leyden battery, it is re-charged by the continued 
turning of the machine-handle. Now, the control exercised over the 
calibre of the vessels of every part of the body, and consequently 
over the quantity of the blood they carry, by the nerves that 
ramify upon their muscular walls, is one of the most important 
facts established by modern physiological research; the pheno- 
menon of “blushing,” which was formerly regarded as exceptional, 
being now accepted as the visible type of a vast order of changes 
secretly going on in the penetralia of the system, which give 
physical expression to various states of meutal feeling. Thus 
the nursing mother experiences a rush of blood to her breast, 
when her feelings are moved by hearing the cry of her babe, or 
even by the thought of its need. And the recent experiments of 
Dr. Ferrier have proved by ocular demonstration—what was ante- 
cedently probable on other grounds—that a great dilatation of 
the blood-vessels may take place in a certain limited part of the 
brain; and ‘they further seem to me to indicate that a state of 
nervous tension may be induced by this hyperemia, which rises to 
the degree of discharging itself in the special:action of the part. 
If this be the case, the functional activity of any particular seg- 

.ment of the brain—one segment ministering to purely intellectual 
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. operations, another to emotional conditions, another to the ex- 
pression of mental states in bodily action; each of these segments 
again, consisting of vast numbers of components, groups of cells 
and fibres, which may act separately or in any variety of com- 
binations—being determined by the supply of blood it receives, 
will depend upon the regulation of the calibre of its vessels by 
the vaso-motor nerves. And thus, whilst the whole amount of 
actual energy that can be put forth, whether in mental or mus- 
cular activity, is limited by the capacity of the mechanism and the 
amount of potential energy furnished by the blood-supply, the 
direction of that energy, its manifestation in one form of action 
rather than another, is determined by the influence exerted by the 
Ego upon the vaso-motor system of nerves. If, as all recent phy- 
siological inquiry seems to render probable, the desire to doa 
particular action is the mental expression of an active state of 
certain “ideational molecules,” the desire may, on the other hand, 
, be intensified by the determinate direction of our attention to the 
object, which increases the: supply of blood; whilst, on the other 
hand, it may be weakened by the transfer of the attention to some 
different object, which, by augmenting the supply of blood to the 
part that ministers to the latter, diminishes that which previously 
flowed towards the seat of the former activity. Such changes, as 
Sir Henry Holland showed (in his valuable essay on the effect of 
Attention on bodily organs), have their parallels elsewhere. It is 
thus, asit seems to me, that we are able to fix our attention upon an 
internal train of thought (depending upon cerebral activity), to the 
exclusion of impressions that come to us through our external senses; 
the relative activity of what we may call the upper or the lower 
strata of the sensorium being determined by the supply of blood 
these strata respectively receive. It is thus, again, that we fix our 
attention upon one train of thought, one state of feeling, or one 
object of sense, to the exclusion of another of the same kind. And 
it is thus, in fine, that we call into activity the mechanism that 
expresses those thoughts or feelings in movement, or that we can 
repress tendency to that activity by our own determinate effort. 
It may be replied by the Automatist, “I grant you all this; the 
will may act, as you say, through the vaso-motor system of nerves ; 
but the will is itself conditioned by antecedent circumstances, and 
your rationale only carries us back a step further in the physiology 
of its exercise.” This I fully admit; but at the same time I 
maintain that the view I have endeavoured to expound ac- 
counts for all those physiological facts which have been ad- 
vanced to prove the automatism, pure and simple, of the bodily 
mechanism; by attributing to the will, not the creation, but 
the distribution of force, and thus giving it the power of regulat- 
ing instead of producing the activity of the automatism. And 
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I find the evidence of this regulative power in that which is to e 
myself the most real because the most immediate of my ex- 
periences, namely, my own Moral as well as Intellectual conscious- 
ness; in my conviction—not that I can always do what I choose 
to do (for this I am painfully conscious that in many instances I 
cannot)—but that I can choose to do what I feel I ought to do, in 
spite of a strong preponderance of attraction to the opposite ; 
and that, th proportion to the power I have gained over my 
automatism by the habit of self-direction, in so far as my dme has 
trained my bète to obey its behests, in that proportion I am 
able, and therefore morally free, to do it. In proportion, on 
the other hand, as I habitually allow my bète to carry my dme 
where it likes, I find that I lose the power of making it go my 
own way; the automatic succession of thoughts and feelings 
assumes the predominance; and nothing but vigorous and per- 
sistent effort will enable the dme to succeed in recovering its 
former command. And while I affirm my own personal experience 
to be as trustworthy as that of others who declare themselves 
destitute of any power but that which conscious automata can 
exert, I can appeal to the common consciousness of Mankind in 
support of my position; whilst that of my opponents is sustained 
_ only by a philosophic creed, which, professing to be based on 
universal experience, excludes one large and most important 
department of experience. 

` The importance of the habit of self-direction in comparatively 
unimportant matters, as the key alike to intellectual attainment 
and to moral control, and as the means of acquiring the power of 
sclf-direction in those great crises of life in which its possession 
or its want proves our salvation or our ruin, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. We see the results of its deficiency in those abnormal 
states, in which either its non-development or its suspension 
really makes the individual a thinking automaton, who can not be 
regarded as responsible for his acts. And hence, if it has a real 
existence, and is within the scope of human attainment, it 
should be the primal object of all education. As Dr. J. D. Morell 
has well said— 


“ Theory and doctrine, and inculcation of laws and propositions, will never 
of themselves lead to the uniform habit of right action. It is by doing, 
that we learn to do; by overcoming, that we learn to overcome ; by obey- 
ing reason and conscience, that we learn to obey; and every right act which 
we cause to spring out of pure principles, whether by authority, precept, or 
example, will have a greater weight in the formation of character than all 
the theory in the world.”——-Ouilines of Mental Philosophy, p. 374. t 


With this one other consideration I will bring my argument 
to a conclusion. Agreeing as I do with my opponents, that the 
brain shapes itself in accordance with the use which is habit- 
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* ually made of it, and that its Automatic action furnishes the 
motives which prompt the conduct, the function of the Will 
being to determine it—I am all the more led to recognize 
the importance of those early influences, which lay a foundation 
for the good or the evil of our whole subsequent lives. Part 
of that training comes to us from others, and for that it is 
our parents and teachers who are responsible; but the most 
effective part of it is that which we give to ourselves, when 
we choose what use we shall make of our opportunities, form our 
-own habits of thought, and settle our own principles of action. 
It is then that we sow wliat will come up either as a‘ harvest 
of wholesome nourishment to the spiritual part of our nature, or 
as a growth of noxious weeds which inflame the “fleshly lusts that 
War against the soul.” And it is then that we lay up in our 
inner chambers those accumulations of good or evil tendencies 
which shape our future course in life; helping us, as with the 
hand of an Angel whom we have entertained unawares, when we 
are earnestly striving to “tur to the right and keep straight on ;” 
or dragging us downward, as with the grasp of a Nemesis, towards 
the lowest depths of selfishness and sensuality, when we have 
knowingly allowed ourselves to take the first steps in the facilis 
descensus Averni. 


ADDENDUM. 


[It is with much satisfaction that I find the views above ex- 
pressed to be in complete accordance with those which have 
been developed in the “Psychologie Naturelle” of M. Prosper 
Despine,—a laborious and able study from nature of the mental 
mechanism of crime. Admitting the doctrine of Automatism as 
the spring of by far the larger part of human action, and limiting 
the agency of the Will to those cases which are distinguished by 
the sense of effort that marks the struggle between the wrong 
desire and the sense of duty, the self-approval which follows 
success, and the self-reproach which ensues upon a failure to 
do what we feel that we might and ought to have done, 
M. Despine looks upon a very large proportion of Criminals as 
“moral idiots,” devoid of the ordinary moral instincts; affirming 
that they have no struggle beforehand, except that of purely 
selfish motives, that they have no true remorse for their guilt, and 
that their apparent repentance is nothing but fear of the future 
suffering with which they are threatened. But none the less does 
he recognize the possession by the normal Man of a self-deter- 
mining power, which he considers himself to have demonstrated 
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by the investigations which have shown the consequences of its 
deficiency. And Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to whose recent notice 
of M. Despine’s work I am indebted for this statement of his con- 
clusions, remarks that “ even if the destructive analysis of our new 
schoolmen threatens to distil away all we once called self-deter- 
mination and free-will, leaving only a caput mortuum of animal sub- 
stance and ‘strongest motive,’ we need not be greatly alarmed. For 
the belief in a power of self-determination, and the idea of possible 
future remorse connected with it, will still remain with all but the 
moral incapables—and the Metaphysicians; and this belief can 
be effectively appealed to, and will furnish a ‘strongest motive,’ 
readily enough in the greatest majority of cases.”] 


W. B. CARPENTER. 





REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO “LITERATURE AND 
. DOGMA.” 


OMETIMES a youthful philosopher, provoked at our disrespect 
towards metaphysics, tells us that he has been reading Hegel, 
and would greatly like to have a word with us about being. Our 
impulse is to reply that he had much better have been reading 
Homer, and that about Homer we, at any rate, had much rather 
he should talk to us. That divine poet is always in season, always 
brings us something suited to our wants. And now, when we 
approach the consideration of the Fourth Gospel, and are con- 
fronted by the theorizings of ingenious professors about it, and 
might well be overawed by their exceeding vigour and rigour, a 
saying of Homer comes to our mind, and raises our courage, and 
emboldens us to scrutinize the vigorous and rigorous theorizings 
with coolness. Yet the saying is not at alla grand one, we are 
almost ashamed to quote it to readers who may have come fresh 
from the last number of the North American Review, and from the 
great sentence there quoted as summing up Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
theory of evolution :— i 
« Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 


homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 


Homer's poor little saying comes not in such formidable shape ; it 
is only this: Wide is the range of words! words may make this way, 
or that way !* 


* drdéwy BE words vouds čvba xal Fa. Iliad. xx. 249. 
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But really, of nine-tenths of the theorizing about the Gospels 
which comes to us from Germany, these few words of Homer give 
us just the right criticism. There stand the Gospel words; it is 
possible to put a certain construction upon them. Off starts the 
German professor whose theory this construction suits, and puts 
it. Presently he forgets that this was only a possible construction 
for the words to bear, and often, though a possible, not even a 
probable one; he assumes it to be the certain, necessary con- 
struction for the words. He treats it as such in all his arguments 
thenceforward, and his theory is certain, because, forsooth, the 
construction certainly to be placed on the Gospel words proves it. 

How many a vigorous and rigorous theory owes its force to this 
process! The Third Gospel is the Gospel of Paulinism, composed 
with a view to exalt Paul’s teaching and to disparage the older 
apostles. Where are the proofs? The famous words to Peter, 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, are not 
given in the Third Gospel. Well, itis a possible inference from 
this omission that the writer meant to disparage Peter. But it is 
not the necessary inference, there is not even ground for saying 
that it is the probable inference; and yet, when Baur says that 
the words “are completely ignored in the the Third Gospel be- 
cause the writer gould not possibly recognize such a primacy of 
Peter,” all he really has to go upon is the supposed necessity of 
his inference. In the same Gospel, Peter has been fishing all 
night, and has caught nothing. Jesus appears, and at his com- 
mand the net is once more let down, and “they inclosed a great 
multitude of fishes, and the net brake.” Here, says Dr. Volkmar, 
the writer meant to contrast the barren result of preaching the 
Gospel to the Jews with the immense result of preaching it to 
the Gentiles. If we concede to Dr. Volkmar, not that the writer 
certainly meant this, but that it is a not absolutely impossible 
construction to put on his words, we make him a very handsome 
admission. Yet the absolute certainty of this sort of construction 
is the proof for the Universalist and anti-Petrine character of the 
Third Gospel! Finally, it is “an ingenious conjecture” of Dr. 
Schwegler, that by the two crucified thieves, the one converted, the 
other impenitent, the writer of the Third Gospel intended to con- 
trast Jew and Gentile, the obstinate rejection of Christ by the 
former, the glad acceptance of him by the latter. No doubt this 
may be called “an ingenious conjecture,” but what are we to think 
of the critic who composedly builds upon it? > l 

The Fourth Gospel, again, is an advance beyond the Third; itis 
composed with “a profoundly calculated art,” as the Gospel of 
Universalism in the highest degree. How is this proved? It is 
proved because in relating the miraculous draught of fishes,—a 
miracle borrowed, we are told, from Luke, but placed by the 
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* borrower after the Resurrection—the author of the Fourth 
Gospel declares that the net was not broken, whereas Luke 
says that it was. What can be clearer? The advanced Uni- 
versalist means to indicate that the multitudes of the heathen 
world may be brought in ‘to Christianity without any such 
disruption of the Christian Church as to his faint-hearted prede- 
cessor had seemed inevitable. The Third Gospel, again, speaks of 
two boats engaged in fishing, the Fourth of but one. What a 
progress, cries Strauss, is here! The peaceable co-existence of a 
Jewish and a Gentile Christianity no longer satisfies the religious 
consciousness; it will be satisfied with nothing less than a Catholic 
Church, one and indivisible. The Dutch are determined not to be 
beaten at this sort of criticism by the Germans. For the Germans, 
the artistic Universalist who composed the Fourth Gospel still 
wishes to pass himself off as the Pillar-Apostle John. For Dr. 
Scholten this is insufficient. For him, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved is an ideal figure representing the free Christian conscious- 
ness of a later time, corresponding to none of the original narrow- 
minded Jewish disciples, but in a designed contrast with them. 
This ideal figure it is who starts with Peter for the sepulchre and 
outruns him—arrives first at his Lord. To'be sure, Peter is the 
first to enter the sepulchre. What does that matter, when the ideal 
disciple, who enters after him, has the advantage over him that 
he “saw and believed?” And what is meant, again, by Jesus 
saying to Peter of this same disciple: “If I will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee?” Any reference to John and the 
advanced age to which he went on living? Not atall. Jesus 
means that the free spiritual Gospel of the idealizing artist, his 
latest expounder, is the true one, and shall stand; that it shall 
endure indestructible until his own coming again. 
~ Now if it were positively established on other grounds that the 
case is with the author of the Third Gospel, or with the author of 
the Fourth, just as these critics say, then we might have no such 
great difficulty, perhaps, in putting on the texts above quoted the. 
construction proposed for them. But really it is only by placing 
this construction on the texts that the case as to their authors can 
be made out to be what these critics say. And when we are 
summoned to admit the construction as if it were the necessary, 
or even probable one, we demur, and answer with the good 
Homer: Wide is the range of words! words may make this way or 
that way. i 

Sometimes the construction whichis to prove the critic’s theory 
has against it not only that it is but one possible construction out 
of many; it has even more against it than this. The Paulinian 
author of the Third Gospel has for his great object, we are told, 
to disparage the older apostles. See, says Baur, how he relates 
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the story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter!* If it were not his 
main object to disparage the twelve, how could he have made 
their three eminent representatives, Peter, James, and John, figure 
in a situation which seems expressly designed to show them in an 
unfavourable light? “When Jesus came to the house of Jairus,” 
says Luke, “he suffered no man to go in save Peter and James 


and John, and the father and the mother of the maiden.” Now. 


Matthew does not mention this; and why? Because he does not 
write with Luke’s object. For what follows? “And all wept and 
bewailed her; but he said, Weep not; she isnot dead but sleepeth. 
And they laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead. And he 
put them all out?”’+ Who are here, asks Baur, the laughers ‘at 
Jesus, who are put out by him? “Evidently the three apos- 
tles are of the number; who consequently here, in spite of their 
- having been a considerable time in close intimacy with Jesus, only 
give a new proof of their spiritual incapacity 1” Andagain: “That 
the three most trusted of the disciples of Jesus behaved to him in 
such a way as to occasion his ordering them to leave him, 
this is the main point, which the whole representation of our 
Evangelist is directed to bring out!” ‘Was ever anything so 
fantastical? And to think that Baur should have found a 
brother critic of the Gospels, “the Saxon Anonymus? more 
fantastical than himself, whom he has to take seriously to task 
for his flights! In the first place, there is nothing whatever 
to show that the laughers in Luke’s narrative, whom Jesus puts 
out, are his own three apostles and the father and mother of the 
maiden. Itis far more likely that they are, asin St. Matthew, “ the 
people.” But there is not only this against the sense imposed by 
. Baur on the passage. The all-important words, He put them all out, 
are wanting in the two oldest and best manuscripts of the New 
Testament !{ They have probably crept into the text through a 
remembrance of corresponding words in St. Matthew: “ But when 
the people were put out.” And this is positively the evidence for 


“the main point.which the whole representation of our Evangelist ` 


is directed to bring out”—the point that the three most trusted of 
the disciples of Jesus behaved to him in such a way as to cause his order- 
- ing them to leave him. A precious main point indeed ! 

- The sort of reasoning which proves this to be the Evan- 
gelist’s main point is not reasoning at all, it is mere playing at 
reasoning. Yet how much of Baurs Biblical criticism.is of this 
nature! We will try him once more. “Pauline Universalism is 
recognizable as the view which prevails throughout the Third 


* Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen über die Kanonischen Evangelien (Tubingon, 1847), 
458 and 469, 

+ Luke viii. 51—54. Compare Matt. ix. 23—25. 

f The Vatican and tho Sinaitic. 
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Gospel.” * Well, this he has told us again and again; we want 
some real proof of it. He proceeds to give his proof: “Those 
declarations of Jesus in the First Gospel which have a particu- 
laristic turn are absent from the Third.” Certainly this is per 
tant, if true: is it true? See how Baur proves it :— 


« That saying which is so characteristic of Matthew’s. Gospel,—the 
saying about the fulfilment of the law and its enduring validity,—Luke’s 
Gospel has not. What Matthew’s Gospel says of the indestructibility 
of the very smallest part of the law, Luke’ s Gospel says,t according to the 
original reading, of the words of Jesus.” 


According to the original reading? Do, then, our earliest manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, or does one of them, or does any 
manuscript, read “one tittle of my words,” instead of “one tittle of the 
law?” Nota manuscript, old or new, important or unimportant. 
Only Marcion quotes Jesus as having said one tittle of my words ; 
Marcion, who is handed down to us as having “mutilated” Luke, 
and whose profound antipathy to Judaism and its law, would 
just have led him to alter such a sentence as this. Let us allow 
all possible weight to Tertullian’s admission that Marcion com- 
plained of the adulteration of the rule of Christianity, and pro- 
fessed to revert to what was genuine. Still there is nowhere a 
syllable to show that this reverting consisted in a return to the 
original, genuine text of Luke, whereas the common text and all 
the other Gospels were adulterated. Not one syllable is there to 
this effect; yet the most explicit assurance to this effect would be 
requisite to make Bauz’s assertion even plausible. As the evidence 
stands, his according to the original reading is monstrous. > 

To put one’s finger on the fallaciousness of the criticism in these 
cases will make us suspect it in others. There are questions of 
literary criticism where positive proof is impossible; where the 
assertor appeals to critical tact, and not to formal evidence. Still, 
when we have found a man arbitrary and fantastic in those judg- 
ments where he professes to go by formal evidence, there is like- 
lihood that he will be arbitrary and fantastic in those also where 
he professes to go by critical tact. “Mark was no epitomator,” 
says Baur; “he was a man with a special turn for adding details 
of his own, in order to give the rationale of things, to supply the. 
logical explanation of them.” What sort of proof does Baur bring 
of this? “Mark,” says Baur,t “ prefixes to the words with which, in 
the other Synoptics, the story of the disciples taking the ears of 
corn concludes, The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath, 
Mark prefixes to these words a proposition to give the reason for 


* «Gibt sich der Paulinische Universalismus als die Grundanschauung des Evan- 
gelium zu erkennen.”-—Baur, Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche, vol. i. p. T 

+ Luke xvi. 17. 

t Kritische Untersuchungen über die Kanonischen Evangelien, 554, 
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them: The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” One 
would think that Mark’s motive for inserting these words might 
be that they were really spoken by Jesus, in whose manner they 
exactly are; but no, this is the very last explanation which ever 
occurs to a critic of the Tubingen School. All our Gospels are 
more or less Tendenz-Schriften, tendence-writings,—wnitings to 
serve an aim and bent of their several authors; and a Tubingen 
critic is for ever on the look-out for tendence in them. The words 
in Mark cannot be authentic, says Baur, because they must be an 
addition inserted to give the rational explanation of the words 
before them. But the ground for this must is really not in any 
necessary law of criticism, but only that it pleases Baur to say so. 
It is just the same with his proof of another assertion, the asser- 
tion that’ the Sermon on the Mount, in the First Gospel, is a work 
of “artistic reflexion,” a body of sayings on different occasions, 
‘grouped by the Evangelist “in one logically ordered whole, to 
produce a certain calculated total-effect.”. The proof of this is 
that the Sermon on the Mount follows throughout “a methodical 
march from point to point according to a determined idea.” That 
is to say, Baur determines an idea for the Sermon on the Mount, 
and makes it follow that idea methodically ; but the idea, and the 
Sermon’s conformity to it, are neither of them given by the 
necessary laws of criticism, they are not facts commending them- 
selves to every sound judgment. They are merely a construction 
which it is possible to put upon the words; but wide is the range 
of words! Very likely there may be in the Sermon on the Mount 
sayings belonging to more than one occasion; but very likely, 
nevertheless, the Sermon may not at all be a work of “artistic 
reflexion,” and not at all follow “a methodical march from point 
to point.” ‘ 
Evidence has three degrees of force: demonstration, proba- 
bility, plausibility. Now, the truth is, that on very many ques- 
tions like the above, which German critics of the Bible raise, and 
treat as if they were matter for demonstration, demonstration 
cannot really be reached at all; the data are insufficient for it. 
Whether there was one original written Gospel, a single schrift- 
liche Urevangelium, or whether there was a plurality of written 
sources, a Mehrheit von Quellen-Schriften—a favourite question with 
these critics—is a question where demonstration is out of our 
«~ power. Whether the co-existence in the First Gospel of passages 
which “ bear the stamp of Jewish Particularism,” and of passages 
which breathe “another, freer spirit,” is due, as Dr. Schwegler 
maintains, to an incorporation of new and later elements with the 
original Gospel, is a question not really admitting of demonstra- 
tion one way or the other. Whether the Second Gospel, as 
Dr. Hilgenfeld asserts and Baur denies, is “an independent 
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Petrine Gospel representing the transition from the strict Judaic 
Christianity of Matthew to the law-emangipated Paulinism of 
Luke;” whether, as Dr. Volkmar contends, all our canonical 
Gospels are “pure tendence-writings of the at first kept under, at 
last victorious Pauline spirit,” can never be settled to demonstra- 
tion, either in the affirmative or in the negative. Whether, as 
Baur and Strauss confidently declare, the substitution by Luke in 
reporting a speech of Jesus of adikia for Matthew's anomia, of 
unrighteousness for iniquity, “metamorphoses a Judaic outburst 


against Paul into a Paulinian outburst against Judaic Christ- 


ianity ;” whether Luke’s Sermon in the Plain is meant to be 
opposed to the Sermon on the Mount of Matthew, no one can ever 
prove, and no one can ever disprove. The most that can be 
reached in these questions is probability or plausibility; and 
plausibility—such a display of ingenuity as makes people clap 
their hands and cry Well done! but does not seriously persuade 
them—is not much worth a wise man’s ambitioning. 

There remains probability. But it is not the necessity of a 
certain construction for certain texts which determines proba- 
bility. It is absurd, as we have seen, to take such a necessity for 
granted. The probability of the thesis that our Four Gospels are 
“pure tendence-writings of the at first- kept under, at last 
victorious Pauline spirit,” does not depend on the certainty of 
inferences from any text or texts in them; it depends on con- 
siderations drawn from experience of human nature, and from 
acquaintance with the history of the human spirit, which them- 
selves guide our inference from these texts. And what is the 
great help for interpreting aright the experience of human nature 
and the history of the human spirit, for getting at the fact? Sound 
judgment and common sense, bred of much conversance with real 
life and with practical affairs. “ Nowhere else in the world,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, “is there the same respect for a fact as in England 
unless the respect be of English origin.” He attributes this to 
the habits of strictness formed by the English law of evidence ; 
but the English law of evidence is itself “due, probably, to the 
practical character of the people. Faults this character has, and 
plenty of them. Much may be said against its indifference to 
learning and study, its neglect of organizing research ; much may 
be said in praise of Germany’s superiority in these respects. Yet, 
after all, shut a numbet of men up.to make learning and study 
the business of their lives, and how many of them, for want of 
some discipline or other, seem to lose all balance of judgment! 
Hear the amenities of organized research in Germany, hear Dr. 
Volkmar on Tischendorf: “Of every sovereign in the world he 
has begged decorations; in vain! people would not treat him 
seriously. Renan, in his life of the Messiah Jesus, never onco 
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names the Messiah Tischendorf!” Hear Tischendorf on Dr. . 
Volkmar: “The liedom which tramples under foot Church and 
science indifferently! stuck full of lying and cheating!” But 
indeed for fear we should lose these flowers of learned compliment, 
Professor Max Muller—who has a foot on both worlds, the English 
and the German—transplants into an English review this criticism 
by Professor Steinthal on a rival: “That horrible humbug! that 
scolding flirt! that tricky attorney! whenever I read him, hollow 
vanity yawns in my face, arrogant vanity grins at me.” And 
only the other day the newspapers brought us an address of Dr. 
Mommsen, in which the new Rector of the University of Berlin, 
with a charming crudity, gravely congratulated his countrymen on 
not being modest, and adjured them never to fall into that sad 
fault! These are the intemperances and extravagances which 
men versed in practical life feel to be absurd. One is not disposed 
to form great expectations of the balance of judgment in those 
who commit them. Yet what is literary and historical criticism 
but a series of most delicate judgments on the data given us 
by research, judgments requiring great tact, moderation, and 
temper? These, however, are what the German professor, who 
has his data from research and-makes his judgments on them, is 
so often without, not having enough of the discipline of practical 
life to give it him. We speak of judgments, be it observed, not in 
the exact sciences, but in matters where we deal with the ex- 
perience of human nature, and with the history of the human 
spirit. 

Goethe seems to have strongly felt how much the discipline of 
a great public life and of practical affairs had to do with culture. 
“What else is cultur,” he asks, in a remarkable passage, “ but a 
higher notion of political and military relations? Everything 
depends, for a nation, upon the art of bearing itself in the world, 
and of striking in when necessary.” And he adds, in a more 
remarkable sentence still: “ Whenever and wherever the French 
lay aside their Philistinism, they stand far above us in critical 
judgment, and in the comprehension of original works of the 
human spirit.” He means that in France the practical life of a 
. great nation quickened the judgment, and prevented fumbling 
and trifling. And we shall see what Germany does, now that she, 
too, has “struck in” with signal effect, and has the practical life 
of a great nation to correct and balance her learning. But 
hitherto her learning has lacked this counter-weight. 

We have led the reader thus gradually to the consideration of 
German theories about the Fourth Gospel, because these theories, 
coming to us without our having any previous acquaintance with 
their character and their authors, are likely at first, though not in 
the long run, to make a powerful impression here. In the first 
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, Place, they have great vigour and rigour, and are confidently 
presented to us as certain, demonstrated fact. Now an English- 
man has such a respect for fact himsclf, that he can hardly 
imagine grave people presenting him with anything as fact when . 
they have absolutely no right to do so whatever. Then, in the 
next place, the theories are presented and vouched for by English 
importers, and they seem to feel no misgivings about them. But 
then the very last English people to have misgivings about them 
would naturally be their importers, who have taken the trouble to 
get them up, translate them, and publish them. Finally there 
is a fashion in these things, and no one can deny that the fashion 
just now is in favour of theories denying all historical validity to 
the Fourth Gospel. One can see it by the reviews and news- 
papers. To reject the Fourth Gospel bids fair even to become, 
like disestablishment, or like marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, an article of our Liberal creed, asserting its place 
in the programme of the future, compelling Mr. Gladstone to 
think once, twice, and thrice, about it, and setting Sir William 
Harcourt to consider whether it may not be possible for him to 
build a new Liberal party of his own upon some safer basis. 

Sooner or later, however, these theories will have to confront the 
practical English sense of evidence, the plain judgment as to what 
is proved matter of fact and what isnot. So long as the traditional 
notion about the Bible documents was accepted in this country, 
people allowed the conventional defences of that notion to pass 
muster easily enough. The notion was thought certain in itself, was 
part of our life. That the conventional defences should be produced 
was very proper, whether or no they were exactly right did not 
much matter, they were produced in favour of what was a cer- 
tainty already. The old notion about the Bible documents has 
given way. But the result is that no theories about them will 
any longer be allowed by English pcople to pass muster as easily 
as the old conventional defences did. All theories, the old and 
the new, will have to stand the ordeal of the Englishman’s strong 
and strict sense for fact. We are much mistaken if it does not 
turn out that this ordeal makes great havoc among the vigorous 
and rigorous theories of German criticism concerning the Bible 
documents. The sense which English people have for fact and 
for evidence will tell them that as to demonstration, in most of 
those cases wherein our critics profess to supply it to us, wide is 
the range of words, and demonstration is impossible. As to pro- 
babilitvy, which in these cases is as much as can be reached, we 
shall discover that the German Biblical critics are in gencral not 
the likeliest people to reach it, and that their theories do, in fact, 
possess it very seldom. 

Let us take the performance of the greatest and most famous of 
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these critics, of Ferdinand Christian Baur, upon the Fourth . 
Gospel. “It is Baurs imperishable glory,” says Strauss, himself - 
in some respects a rival of Baur, “to have succeeded in strip- 
` ping the Fourth Gospel of all historical authority.” Baur has 
proved, it is said, that the Fourth Gospel was composed about 
the year 170 after Christ, in the heat of a conflict between 
Jewish and anti-Jewish Christianity, and to help the anti-Jewish 
side. It has a direct dogmatic design from beginning to end, and, 
with a profoundly calculated art, freely treats the Gospel story and 
` Gospel personages in the interests of this design. It develops 
the Logos-idea, and its Christ is a dogma personified. Its form is 
given by the Gnostic conception of an antithesis of the principles 
of light and darkness, an antithesis found both in the physical 
and in the moral world, and in the moral world exemplified by 
the.contrast of Jewish unbelief with true faith. The author does 
not intend to deliver history, but to deliver his idea in the dress 
of history. No sayings of Jesus are authentic which are recorded 
in the Fourth Gospel only. The miracles of the Fourth Gospel 
are not like those of the Synoptics, matter given by popular 
report and legend; they are all with deliberate art “made out 
of the carver’s brain,” to serve the carver’s special purposes. 

For example:* the first miracle in the Fourth Gospel, the 
change of water into wine, is invented by the artist to figure 
Jesus Christ’s superiority over his precursor, and the transition and 
progress from the Baptist’s preparatory stage to the epoch of 
Messianic activity and glory. The change of water into wine 
indicates this transition. Water is the Baptist’s element; Jesus 
Christ’s element is the Holy Ghost. But in the First Gospel the 
antithesis to the Baptist’s element is not called Holy Ghost only, 
itis also called fire. In the Fourth Gospel this antithesis is, by 
means of the Cana miracle, figured to us as wine. “ Why,” asks 
Baur, “should not the difference and superiority of Jesus Christ’s 
element be indicated by wine as well as fire? Geist, fire, wine, 
are all allied notions.” 

Then comes Nicodemus in the third chapter, the woman of 
Samaria in the fourth. They are created by the artist to typify 
two opposite classes of believers. Nicodemus, who holds merely 
ito miracles, is the representative of Judaism—Judaism which 
even in its belief is unbelieving; the woman of Samaria represents 
the heathen world, susceptible of a genuine faith in Christ. The 
same capacity for a true faith is observable in the nobleman of 
Capernaum ; he must therefore be intended by the author fora 
heathen, not, as is commonly thought, for a Jew. 

We proceed, and come to the healing of the impotent man at the 
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* pool of Bethesda. Now the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel is the 
principle of life and light in contrast to the principle of death and 
darkness. The healing of the impotént man is a miracle designed 
to exhibit Jesus as the principle of life; presently, therefore, it is 
balanced by the miracle wrought on the man born blind, in order 
that Jesus may be exhibited as the principle of light. The reader 
sees what. an artistic composition ‘he has before him in the Fourth 
Gospel. As Baur says, this is indeed a work where all is inten- 
tion and conformity to plan; nothing mere history, but idea mould- 
ing history. Everything in the work is strictly, to speak like 
the artists, motived; to say that anything in the Fourth Gospel is 
not ‘strictly motived, “is’ as good,” says Baur, “as calling the 
Evangelist a very thoughtless writer.” 

Here, then, we have a theory of genuine vigour and rigour. 
Already we feel its power, when we read in one of our daily news- 
papers that “the author of the Fourth Gospel stands clearly 
revealed as the partisan and propagandist ofa dogma of 
transcendental theology.” Baur would have told us that the truth 
of his theory was certain, demonstrable. -But we have seen what 
these critics call demonstration. That'wine may figure the Holy 
Spirit is with them a proof that in the-Cana miracle it does, and 
that the true account of that miracle is what we have seen. 
Demonstrably true Baws theory is not, and cannot be; but is it 
probably true? To try this; let us, instead of imposing the 
theory upon the facts of the case and rejecting whatever facts do 
not suit it, let us, in our plain English way, take the evidence 
fairly as it stands, and see to what conclusions it leads us about 
the Fourth Gospel. 

‘What is the earliest piece of evidenceswe can find concerning 
the composition of this Gospel? ~ It is already mentioned in the 
Canon of Muratori, dating, probably, from about the year 175 after 
Christ. This fragment says: “The fourth of the Gospels is by the 
‘disciple John.: He was being pressed by his fellow disciples and 
(fellow) bishops, and he said: ‘Fast with:me this day, and for 
three days, and whatsoever shall have been revealed to each one 
of us, let-us relate it to the rest? In the same night it was revealed 
to the Apostle Andrew that John should write the whole in his own 
name, and that all the rest should revise it.” -' 

This is the earliest tradition; and in Clement of Alexandria,” 
who died in: 220, we find the same tradition indicated. “John 
last,” says Clement, “ petceiving that in the other'Gospels were de- 
clared the things of flesh and blood, being moved thereto by his friends, 
and being inspired by the spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” 


* In his Hy 'ypotyposes, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vi. 14. Tov pévTor ”Iwdyyn» 
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To the like effect Epiphanius, in the latter half of the fourth + 
century, says that John wrote last, wrote reluctantly, wrote because 
he was constrained to write, wrote in Asia at the age of ninety.* 

Such is the tradition: that the Fourth Gospel proceeded from 
the apostle John; that it was the last written, and that it was 
revised by the apostle’s friends. The theory, on the other hand, 
says that the Gospel proceeds from a consummate artist unknown, 
who wrote.it after the Paschal controversy in Asia Minor in the 
year 170, to develop the Logos-idea, and to serve other special 
purposes. Which are we to incline to, the theory or the tradition? 

Tradition may be false, yet it is at least something, as we have 
before remarked, in a thing’s favour, that men have delivered it. 
But there may be reasons why we cannot believe it. Let us see, 
then, what there is to make us disbelieve the tradition of Epipha- 
nius, of Clement of Alexandria, and of the fragment of Muratori. 
There is the miraculous form of the story, the machinery of dream 
and revelation; that, we know at once, cannot be historical. But it 
is the form in which a matter of fact was nearly sure, under the 
circumstances of the case, to have got delivered; and the gist of 
the tradition,—the Fourth Gospel’s having its source in the Apostle 
.John,—may be matter of fact still. What is there, then, against 
St, John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel ? 

We shall not touch questions of language, where the reader, in 
order to be able to decide for himself, must know the Oriental 
languages, and where, if he does not know them, he must take 
upon trust what is said. Our points shall be all such that an 
ordinary reader of plain understanding can form an opinion on 
them for himself. And we shall not busy ourselves with every 
point which may be raised, but shall be content with what seems 
-sufficient for the purpose in view. 

Now, a plain reader will certainly, when his attention is called 
-to the matter, be struck with the extraordinary way in which the 
-writer of the Fourth Gospel, whom we suppose a Jew, speaks of. 
his brother Jews. We do not mean that he speaks of them with 
blame and detestation; this we could quite understand. But he 
speaks as if they and their usages belonged to another race from 
himself—to another world. The waterpots at Cana are set “after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jews ;” “there arose a question 
between some of John’s disciples and a Jew about purifying ;” t 
“after this was a feast of the Jews ;” “now the Jews’ Passover was 
nigh at hand;” “there they laid Jesus, bécause of the Preparation 
of the Jews.” No other Evangelist speaks in this manner. It seems 
almost impossible to think that a Jew born and bred—a man like 
the Apostle John—could ever have come to speak so, Granted 


* Soo Epiphanii Panarium Her. li. 12, 
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. that he was settled at Ephesus when he produced his Gospel, 
granted that he wrote in Greek, wrote for Greeks; still he could 
never, surely, have brought himself to speak of the Jews and of 
Jewish things in this fashion. His lips and his pen would have re- 
fused to form such strange expressions, in whatever disposition he 
may have written ; nature and habit would have been too much for 
him. A Jew talking of the Jews’ Passover, and of a dispute of some 
of John’s disciples with a Jew about purifying? It is like an 
Englishman writing of the Derby as the English peoples Derby, or 
talking of a dispute between some of Mr. Cobden’s disciples 
and an Englishman about free-trade. An Englishman would never 
speak so. ; 
When once the reader’s attention has been called to this pecu- 
liarity in the Fourth Gospel, other things will strike him which 
heighten it. The solemn and mystical way in which John the 
Baptist is introduced, “ There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John,” how unlike the matter-of-fact, historical way in 
which Jobn the Baptist is introduced by Jewish writers who had 
probably seen him, like the writer of the First Gospel, who at any 
rate were perfectly familiar with him, knew all about him! “In 
those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea.” How much more is the Fourth Gospel’s way of speak- 
ing about John the Baptist the way that would be used about a 
wonderful stranger, an unknown! Again: twice the Fourth 
Gospel speaks of Caiaphas as “high-priest of that year,” as if the 
Jewish high-priesthood had been at that time a yearly office, which 
it was not. It is a mistake a foreigner might perfectly well have 
made, but hardly a Jew. It is like talking of an American Presi- 
dent as “ President of that year,” as if the American Presidency 
were a yearly office; an American could never adopt, one thinks, 
such a way of speaking. Again, the disciple who, at the high 
priest’s palace, brings Peter in, is called by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel “an acquaintance of the high priest.” One of the 
poor men who followed Jesus, an acquaintance of a grandee like 
Caiaphas! A foreigner, not intimate by his own experience with 
the persons and things of Palestine, but seeing through a halo the 
disciples who were with Jesus in the great tragedy, might natu- 
‘rally have written so. But a Jew, a fisherman of Galilee, who 
knew quite well the distance and difference between the humble 
people in the train of Jesus and the rich, haughty, aristocratical 
priesthood at Jerusalem—could it ever have occurred to him to 
commit an exaggeration which is like the exaggeration of calling 
a London working-man who is in the throng round a police court 
during an exciting inquiry, and who has interest enough to get a 
friend in, “an acquaintance of the Secretary of State?” 

As the social distinctions of Palestine are confounded, so are 
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its geographical distinctions. “Bethany beyond Jordan” is like , 
“ Willesden beyond Trent;” a native could never have said it. 
This is so manifest, indeed, that inthe later manuscripts Bethany was 
changed into Bethabara, and so it stands in our version. But the 


‘three early and authoritative manuscripts all agree in Bethany, 


which we may pronounce certainly, therefore, the original read- 
ing. Nevertheless the writer knew of the Bethany near Jerusalem ; 
he makes it the scene of the raising of Lazarus. But his Palestinian, 
geography is so vague, it has for him so little of the reality 
and necessity which it would have for a native, that when he 
wants a name for a locality he takes the first village that comes 
into his remembrance, without troubling himself to think whether 
it suits or no. 

Finally—and here, too, the plainest reader will be able with a 
little reflexion to follow us, although to the reader of considerable 
literary experience the truth of what we say will be most evident 
—the lofty strain of the prologue to the Gospel is nearly inconceiv- 
able asthe Apostle John’s. Neither form nor matter can well have 
come from him. Atleast, to suppose them his we must place ourselves 
in the world of miracle, in the world where one is transported ina 
moment from Bagdad to Cairo by clapping one’s hands, or in which 
one falls asleep, and wakes understanding the language of the 
birds, and hearing the grass grow. To this world we do not 
permit ourselves to have recourse; and in the world of facts and 
experience it is a phenomenon scarcely concievable that a Galilean 
fisherman, changing his country and his language after fifty, 
should have compassed the ideas of the introduction to the Fourth 
Gospel, and the style which serves as organ, to those ideas, and, 
indeed, to the Gospel throughout. Paul was a highly educated 
man, and yet Paul never compassed ideas and a style of which 
the cast was Greek. The form in which the Fourth Gospel 
presents its ideas is Greck—a style flowing, ratiocinative, arti- 
culated. The ideas of the introduction are the ideas im which 
Gnosticism worked, and undoubtedly there were Jewish Gnostics 
as wellas Greek. But the strange and disfigured shape which 
the genuine Jewish mind, the mind of a Jew with the sort of 
training of the Apostle John, gave to Gnostic ideas when it 
worked among them, is well shown.in the fragments of the Book 
of Elxai.t In the introduction to the Fourth Gospel Gnostic ideas 
are handled with all the case and breadth which we find in the 
masters of Greek Gnosticism, in Valentinus or Basileides. 

Well, then, the reader will say, the Tubingen critics are right, 
and the tradition is wrong. The Fourth Gospel has not its source 


* John i. 28. s 
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' e in the Apostle John; it is a fancy-piece by a Greek literary artist. 
But stop; let us look at the tradition a little more closely. It 
speaks of a revision of what the Apostle John produced ; it speaks 
of a pressure put upon him, of his being moved by his friends to 
give his recollections, and of his friends having a hand in the 
work which stood in John’s name. And if we turn to the Gospel 
itself, we find things which remarkably suit with this account of 
the matter. We find things which seem to show that the person 
who was the source ofthe Fourth Gospel did not hold the pen 
himself, but that others held it, and guarantee what is said, and 
appeal to his authority. They say: “He who hath seen hath 
borne witness, and his witness is true; and that man knoweth 
that he'saith true, that ye may believe.”* That man knoweth that he 
saith true !—surely the actual composer of a work would never refer 
to himself so strangely. But if we suppose that the editors of a 
work are speaking of the man who supplied the materials for it, 
the expression is quite natural. And then we shall find that all things 
adjust themselves. In his old age, St. John, at Ephesus, has logia, 
“sayings of the Lord,” and has incidents in the Lord’s story, which 
have not been published in any of the written accounts that were 
beginning at that time to be handed about. The elders of Ephesus 
—whom tradition afterwards makes into apostles, fellows with 
St. John—move him to give his treasure to the world. He gives his 
materials, and the presbytery of Ephesus provide a redaction for 
them and publish them. The redaction, with its unity of tone, its 
flowingness and connectedness, is by one hand—the hand of a man 
of literary talent, a Greek Christian, whom the Church of Ephesus 
found proper for such a task. A man of literary talent, of 
soul also, a theologian; a theological lecturer perhaps, as in the 
Fourth, Gospel he so often shows ‘himself—a theological lecturer, 
an earlier and a nameless Origen; who in this one short com- 
position produced a work outweighing all the folios of all the 
Fathers, but was content that his name should be written only 
in the Book of Life. And, indeed, what matters literary talent 
in these cases? Who would give a care to it? The Gospel 
is John’s, because its whole value is in the logia, the sayings of 
the Lord, which it saves; and by John these logia were furnished. 
But the redaction was not John’s, and could not be; and at the 
beginning of the second century, when the work appeared, many 
there would be who knew well that John’s the redaction was not. 
Therefore the Church of Ephesus, which published the work, gave 
to it that solemn and singular imprimatur: “He who hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true; and that man knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye may believe.” The Asiatic public, to whom 
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the document originally came, understood what this imprimatur e 
meant, and were satisfied. The Fourth Gospel. was received in that 
measure in which alone at that early time—in the first quarter of 
the second century—any Gospel could be received. It was read 
with love and respect; but its letter did not, and could not, at 
once acquire the sacredness and fixity of the letter of Canonical 
Scripture. For at least fifty years, the Johannine Gospel remained, 
like our other three Gospels, liable to changes, interpolations, 
additions; until at last, like them, towards the end of the second 
century, by ever-increasing use and veneration, it passed into the 
settled state of Holy Scripture. 

Now, this account of the matter explains a great deal of what 
puzzles us when we try to conceive the Fourth Gospel as having 
its source in the Apostle John. It explains the Greek philosophy 
and the Greek style. It explains the often inaccurate treatment of 
Palestinian geography, Palestinian usages, Jewish feelings and 
ideas. It explains the way in which the Jews are spoken of as 
strangers, and their festivals and ceremonies as things of the Jews. 
. It explains, too, the unsure and arbitrary way in which incidents 
of the Gospel story are arranged and handled. Apologists say 
that the first chapter bears the very stamp of a Palestinian Jew’s 
authorship. Apologists will say anything; they say that the 
Fourth Gospel must be St. John’s, because it breathes the very 
spirit of the Apostle of Love, forgetting that our whole conception 
of St. John as the Apostle of Love comes from connecting him 
with this Gospel, and has no independent support from the 
testimony of writers earlier than Clement of Alexandria and 
Jerome, for whom the belief in the Johannine authorship was 
firmly established. In like manner, it is to set all serious ideas of 
criticism at defiance to talk of the version of the calling of Peter 
in thefirst chapter, any more than the version of the clearing of 
the Temple in the second, as having the very stamp of a Palestinian 
Jew’s authorship upon them. They have not; they have, on the 
contrary, the stamp of a foreigner’s management of the incidents, 
scenes, and order of a Palestinian history. The writer has new logia, 
or sayings of our Lord, at his disposal, and he has new incidents. 
But his treasure is his logia ; the important matter for him is to plant 
his logia. His new incidents are not, as Baur supposes, inventions 
of his own, any more than the incidents of the other three Evan- 
gelists; but all his incidents stand looser in his mind, are more 
malleable, less impose themsclves on him in a definite fashion than 
theirs. He is not so much at home amongst the incidents of his story; 
but then-they lend themselves all the better on that account to his 
main purpose, which is to place and plant his logia. He assigns to 
incidents an order or a locality which no Jew would have assigned 
to them; he makes Jews say things and feel things which they ` 
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« could never have said or felt; but, meanwhile, his logia are placed. 
As we said in “Literature and Dogma:”—“The narrative—so 
meagre, and skipping so unaccountably backwards and forwards 
between Galilee and Jerusalem—might well be thought, not 
indeed invented, but a matter of infinitely little care and attention 
to the writer of the Gospel; a mere slight framework, in which to 
set the doctrine and discourses of Jesus.” 

Now there is nothing which the vigorous and rigorous critics of 
Germany, and their English disciples, like the author of “ Super- 
natural Religion,” more detest than the endeavour to make two 
parts in the Fourth Gospel—a part belonging to John, and a part 
belonging to somebody else.' Either reject it all, cries Strauss, or 
admit it all to be John’s. By what mark, he adds, by what guide 
except mere caprice, is one to distinguish the hand of the apostle 
from the hand of the interpolator? No, say these critics, the whole 
Gospel, without distinction, must be abandoned to the demolishing 
sweep of inexorable critical laws. 

But that there were other hands as well as John’s to the 
making of the Fourth Gospel the tradition itself indicates, and 
what we find in the Gospel seems to confirm. True, to determine 
what is John’s and what is not is a delicate question; nay, it is a 
question which we must sometimes be content to leave unde- 
termined, Results of more vigour and rigour are obtained by a 
theory which rejects the tradition, and which lays down either 
that John wrote the whole, or that the whole is a fancy-piece. 
But that a theory has superior vigour and rigour does not prove 
it to be the right account how a thing happened; things do not 
generally happen with vigour and rigour. That it is a very 
difficult and delicate operation to separate the different elements 
in the Fourth Gospel does not disprove that only by this operation 
can we get at the truth; the truth has very often to be got at 
under ‘great difficulty. No; what makes the strength of. those 
critics who.deride the hypothesis of there being two parts, a 
Johannine part and another, in the Fourth Gospel, is the strange 
use of this hypothesis by those who have adopted it. The dis- 
courses they have almost all assigned to John—the discourses, 
and, from its theological importance, the prologue also. The other 
hand was introduced im order to account for difficulties in the 
incidents and narrative. With the exception of some bits in the 
narrative, the whole Gospel is, for Schleiermacher, “the genuine 
biographical Gospel of the eye-witness John.” Far from admitting 
the tradition which represents it as supplementing the other three, 
Schleiermacher believed that it preceded them all. Weisse re- 
garded the prologue as the special work of the apostle. Pro- 
fessor Ewald supposes that in the discourses we have the words of 
Jesus transfigured by “a glorified remembrance” after lying 
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for a long time in the Apostle John’s mind. All this is, indeed, 
open to attack. No difficulties raised by the narrative can be 
greater than the difficulty of supposing the discourses of the 


Fourth Gospel to be St. John’s “glorified remembrance” of, 


his Masters words, or the prologue to be the special work of 
the apostle, or the Gospel to -be, in general, the record at first 
hand of pure personal experience (lauter Selbsterlebtes). The sepa- 
ration of elements is not to be made in this fashion; but, made as 
it should be, it will:-be found to resolve the difficulties of the case, 
mot in a way demonstrably right, indeed (for demonstration is here 
out of our reach), but in a way much more’ probably right than! 
the theory of Baur. 

Baur’s theory, however, relies not only on its own internal cer- 
tainty, but on external evidence. It alleges that there is proof 
against the existence of the Fourth Gospel during the first three- 
quarters ofthe second century. It is undeniably quoted, and as 
John’s, by Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch,* who wrote in the year 
180. . This, it is said, is the earliest proof of its existence, and it 
cannot have existed earlier. 

But why? Let us put aside the fragment of Muratori, of which 
the date and authority are disputed, and let us take facts. which 
-are undisputed. There is no doubt that Justin Martyr, in his first 
Apology, written in the year 147, says, speaking of Christian bap- 
tism and its necessity: “For Christ said, Except ye be born again 
ye shall. not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Now to all men it is 
manifest that it is impossible that they who are once born should 
enter into the wombs of them that bare them.”t . Every one will 
be reminded of the words to Nicodemus in the Fourth Gospel, 
“Except a man be born from abovet he cannot see the kingdom of 
God;” and of the answer of Nicodemus, “How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter a second time into the womb of his 
mother and be born?” Justin does not quote the Fourth Gospel; 
he never expressly quotes any one of ow Gospels. He does not 
quote word for word in such a manner that we can at once say 
-positively: “ He is quoting the passage in our Gospel.” But then 
-he never does quote in: such a manner as to enable us to say this. 
Alla candid yet cautious reader will affirm is, that Justin -here 
:has in his mind the.same sayings as those given in the conversation 


* Ad Autolycum, ii. 22. The first and third versos of the first chapter are quoted, and 
exactly. 

T nal yap ó Xpiords etrev, “Ay Bh dvecyeryn dire, où Bh cig EAOnTe els Thy Bagtrclav aby 
otpavdv. 8re yè ral aSdvarov eis' Tas phTpas Tay Texovedy ToÙs Arak yervepévous seaside 
pavepdy waoly deriv, Compare Jolm ii. 3, 4. 

f The word siwHev may quite well mean again, Origen, refering in Greek to itio 


- famous story, Domine quo vadis? Vado Romam iterum erucifigi, uses dywbey for iterum : 


Bvaber pdddw oravpwljva. But avwSery cannot well mean a again in one place in a 
chapter, and from above (I am from above) in other places in tho sume composition. 
Born from above, however, is merely the fuller dso of being born again. 3 
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between Jesus and Nicodemus in our Fourth Gospel. He may 
have quoted from some other source; certainly, if he is quoting 
from our present Fourth Gospel, this Gospel was not a-canonical 
Scripture to him, or he would have quoted it more correctly. But 
to no candid reader will it occur to think that what Justin has 
here in his eye is not at all the conversation with Nicodemus 
about being born-again and its difficulties, but quite another 
matter, this passage from the First Gospel: “Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”* This is what critics of the Tubingen 
school advance, and we need hardly say that the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” follows suit. But to no plain reader 
would it ever occur to advance it; to no one except a professed 
theological critic with a theory. ` If our Fourth Gospel is to be a 
fancy-piece, and a fancy-piece not composed before the year 170, 
sayings and incidents peculiar to it must pass for inventions of its 
own, cannot be real traditional sayings known and cited by 
Justin long before. No; but on the other hand, if they are so 
known and cited, the Fourth Gospel cannot well be a fancy- 
piece, and we lose a vigorous and rigorous theory. If they 
are, and to any unbiassed judgment they surely are, then it is 
probable that Justin, who used written records, had in his eye, 
when he cited the sayings in question, the only written. record 
where we find them,—the Fourth Gospel, only this Gospel not 
yet admitted to the honours of canonicity. But at, any rate, it 
is now certain that all sayings and incidents not common to 
this Gospel with the Synoptics are not to be set down as free 
inventions. 

But we can go back much farther than Justin. Some twenty- 
five years ago there was published at Oxford, under the title of 
“QOrigen’s Philosophumena,” a newly-discovered Greek work. 
Origen’s it is not; but because, besides giving the “ Philosophu- 
mena,” or doctrines of heathen philosophy, from which all heresies 
are supposed to spring, the work purports also to be a refutation of 
all heresies, and because Hippolytus, Bishop of the Port of Rome 
in the early part of the third century, wrote a work with this title, 
of which the description in Photius well agrees with the-so-called 
“ Philosophumena,” Bunsen and others pronounced that here was 
certainly the missing work of Hippolytus. Against this we have 
the difficulty that the “Paschal Chronicle,” professing to cite 
textually in reference to the Quartodeciman controversy this work 
of Hippolytus, cites a passage which is not in our “ Philosophu- 
mena,” although the Quartodeciman heresy is there refuted.f 
Bunsen is ready with the assertion that “this passage must have 


* Matt. xviii 8, i 
t Chonicon Paschale (edit. of Bonn), vol. i, p. 13. 
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existed in our work,” exactly as he was sure that in the Canon of 
Muratori the Epistle to the Hebrews must have been mentioned. 
But this is just the sort of assertion we will not allow ourselves to 
make; and we refrain, therefore, from pronouncing the “ Philo- 
sophumena” to be certainly the “Refutation of all Heresies” by 
Hippolytus. Still the work is of the highest importance, and it 
gives its own date. The author was contemporary with 
Zephyrinus, and tells us of having had controversy with him. 
Zephyrinus was Bishop of Rome from the year 201 of our era to 
the year 219. To the herctics and heresies of the second century 
our author comes, therefore, very near in time, and his history of 
them is of extraordinary value. 

In his account of the Gnostic philosopher Basileides, who 
flourished at Alexandria about the year 125 after Christ, he records 
the comments of Basileides on the sentence in Genesis, Let there 
be light, and quotes as follows from Basileides, whose name he 
has mentioned just before. “This, says he (Basileides), is that 
which is spoken in the gospels: That was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.”* The words are quoted 
exactly as they are given in the Fourth Gospel;t and if we 
cannot pronounce certainly that logia of Jesus are quoted from 
one of our Gospels because they are to be found there, yet no 
one will dispute that if we find the reflexions of one of our Evan- 
gelists quoted, they must surely have been taken from that 
Evangelist. Therefore our Fourth Gospel, not necessarily just as 
we have it now, not necessarily yet regarded as canonical Scrip- 
ture, but in recognizable shape, and furnished with its remarkable 
prologue, already existed in the year 125. 

The Tubingen critics have an answer for this. The writer of 
the “ Philosophumena,” say they, mixes up the deliverances of the 
founder of a school with those of his followers ; what comes from 
Basileides or Valentinus with what comes from disciples of their 
school who lived long afterwards. The he says of the quotation 
from the Fourth Gospel is really, therefore, subjectless; it does not 
mean Basileides in particular. And of this subjectless he says the 
author of “Supernatural Religion,” following the German critics, 
makes a grand point. If Basileides is not meant, but only one 
of his school, then the quotation from the Fourth Gospel will not 
date from A.D, 125, but from some fifty years later, when no doubt 
the Gospel had appeared. 

Now it is true that the author of the “Philosophumena” often 
mixes up the opinions of the master of a school with those of his 
followers, so that it is difficult to distinguish betweenthem. But if 


* “Philosophumena,” vii. 22. Wo follow the rendering of our version, although èpxópevor 
piobabiy belongs to pôs and not to čvêpwrov. 
} John i, 9. 
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we take all doubtful cases of the kind and compare them with our 
present case, we shall find that it is not one of them. Itis not true 
that here, where the name of Basileides has come just before, and 
where no mention of his son or of his disciples has intervened 
since, there is any such ambiguity as is found in other cases. It is 
not true that the author of the “Philosophumena” wields the subject- 
less he says in the random manner alleged, with no other formula 
for quotation both from the master and from the followers. In 
general, he uses the formula according to them™ when he quotes 
from the school, and the formula he says | when he gives the dicta 
of the master. And in this particular case he manifestly quotes 
the dicta of Basileides, and no one who had not a theory to serve 
would ever dream of doubting it. Basileides, therefore, about the 
year 125, had before him the Fourth Gospel. Schleiermacher 
talks wildly when, in defiance of the tradition, he claims for the 
Fourth Gospel a date earlier than that of the other three. But it 


is true that we happen to have an earlier testimony to words ' 


which can be verified as belonging certainly to the Fourth Gospel, 
than to any words which can be verified as belonging certainly 
to any one of the other three. 

But this is not all the evidence afforded by the “ Philosophu- 
mena.” The first heresies described are those of Oriental Gnostics, 


-who preceded the Greek. The line commences with the Naasseni 


and Perate, both of them “servants of the snake;” not the Old 


Serpent, man’s enemy, but “the Catholic Snake,” the principle of’ 


true knowledge, who enables his votaries to pass safely through the 
mutability and corruption which comes of’ birth, The Naasseni 
are the Ophites of Irenæus and Epiphanius; their name is taken 
from the Hebrew word for the Greek ophis, a snake, and together 
with other Hebrew names in the account of them indicates, what 
we might expect, that as Jewish Christianity naturally preceded 
Greek Christianity, so Jewish Gnosticism preceded Greek 
Gnosticism. Moreover, the author of the “ Philosophumena,” pass- 
ing from this first batch of Gnostics to a second, in which are 
Basileides and Valentinus, expressly calls this second batch of 
Gnostics the subsequent ones} So we must take the Naasseni and 
Peratee, whom the author of “Supernatural Religion” dismisses 
in a line as “ obscure sects towards the end.of the second century,” 
we must take them as even earlier than Basileides and the year 
125. These sects we find repeatedly using, in illustration of their 
doctrines, the Fourth Gospel. We do not say that they use it as 
John’s or as canonical Scripture; but they give sayings of Jesus 
which we have in the Fourth Gospel and in no other, and they 
give passages from the author’s own prologue to the Fourth 
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Gospel. Both the Naasseni and the Peratæ are quoted as using 
the opening verses of the prologue, though with a punctuation 
for certain words which is different from ours.* Both sects know 
of Jesus as the door. “I am the door,” one of them quotes him as 
saying; the other, “I am the true gate.”t The Peratæ have the 
sentence: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up,” with only’one slight verbal 
change.{ With somewhat more of change they give the saying 
to the woman of Samaria: “If thou hadst known,” is their version, 
“who it is that asketh, thou wouldst have asked of him and he 
would have given thee living water springing up.’§ The Naasseni 
have, without any alteration, the famous sentence ‘to Nicodemus 
in the Fourth Gospel: “The Saviour hath said, That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” || 
Again, they attribute to Jesus these words :)“ Except ye drink my 


blood, and eat my flesh, ye shall not enter into: the ‘kingdom of- 


heaven. Howbeit even if ye do drink of the cup`which I drink 
of, whither I go thither ye cannot enter” T . A mixture, one must 
surely confess, a mixture, with alterations, of the same sayings 
that we find in the sixth and thirteenth chapters of. St. John, and 
in the twentieth chapter of St. Matthew. 

Any fair person, accustomed to weigh evidence, and not 
having a theory to warp him, will allow that from all this we have 
good grounds for’ believing two things. First, that’in the open- 
ing quarter of the second century the Fourth Gospel, in some 
form or other, already existed and wasused. We find nothing 
about its being John’s, it is not called Scripture, its letter is not 
yet sacred; it is used in a way which shows.that oral tradition, 
and written narratives by other hands, might still exercise pressure 
upon its account of Jesus, might enlarge its contents, or otherwise 
modify them. But the Gospel in some form or other existed. 
Secondly, that Baw and Strauss go counter to at least the 
‘external evidence, when they declare that all sayings of Jesus 
appearing in the Fourth Gospel, and not‘appearing in one of the 
Synoptics also, are late inventions and spurious. The extemal 
evidence, at any rate, is against this being so. And this is the 
point that mainly interests the reader of “ Literature and Dogma;” 
for in that book we assured him that the special value of the 


* ð yéyover is joined to èv air& (wh dori, not to où? ëv. The Naasseni insert a 
è before yéyover. Philos. v. 8, 16, 

t Philos. v. 8, 17. 

+ dy pórov for kaĝùws Philos. v. 16; compare John iii, 14. 
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. sayings of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is, that they explain Jesus 
` amd the line really taken by him. This they cannot do if they are 
spurious; and here therefore is the centre of interest for us in 
all these questions about the Fourth Gospel. Not whether or no 
John wrote it, is for us the grand point, but whether or no J esus 
said it. 
© And that the sayings in the Fourth Gospel, at least the chief and 
most impressive of them, are genuine logia of Jesus, the external 
evidence goes to prove with a force, really, of which what we 
have hitherto said quite fails to give an adequate notion. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews—which undoubtedly existed at the end of 
the first century, for it is so much used by Clement of Rome.that 
. hehas been conjectured to be its author—hasthe Johannine phrase, 
“the shepherd of the sheep.”* Probably the Fourth Gospel did not 
yet exist When the Epistle to the Hebrews was written; but what 
the use of the phrase in the Epistle to-the Hebrews, proves is, that 
the phrase was early current, and does not, therefore, come from 
an inventor late in the’second century, Other phrases connected 
with this one have also the strongest confirmation of their authen- 
ticity. We have already seen how the earliest Jewish Gnostics 
were familiar with the saying, I am the door. Hegesippus, in 
the middle of the second century, relates that the Jews asked 
James the Just, “ What is the door of Jesus?” and it requires a 
very vigorous and rigorous theory to make a man suppose that 
the Jews were here thinking of something in the Old Testament, 
and not of the saying of the Lord, J am the door. We have 
the testimony of the Canon of Muratori, that Hermas, the author 
of the “Pastor,” was brother to Pius, bishop of Rome, and 
that he wrote his “Pastor” at Rome, while his brother Pius was 
sitting in the episcopal chair of the church of that ae 
is, between the year 141 and the year 157. Inthe “ Pastor” 
find it written that the new gate was manifested in the last ae 
“in order that they which shall be saved might enter into the 
kingdom of God by it;” and it is added: “Now the gate is the 
Son of God.”§ The pseudo-Clementine Homilies cannot be accu- 
rately dated; but from their mode of quoting New Testament 
sayings and incidents—which is that of Justin, and never alleges 
the name of a Gospel writer—we know that the work must have 
been written before 170 and the age of Irenæus. In the third 
Homily, Jesus is quoted as saying: “Iam the gate of life; he that 
entereth by me entereth into life.”|| Presently, after the saying, 


* Heb, xiii. 20, 

+ Euseb. Hest, Eccles., ii. 23. 
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Come unto me all that travail, another (a Johannine) saying of , 
Jesus is quoted: “ My sheep hear my voice.” * Baur maintained 
that it was impossible to produce testimony outside the Fourth 
Gospel to a legend of any single Fourth Gospel miracle not com- 
mon to it with the Synoptics. Soon afterwards the conclusion of 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies was discovered; and in the nine- 
teenth Homily, speaking of sins of ignorance, the author says— 
“Our Master being asked concerning the man afflicted from his birth 
and who was restored to sight by him, whether this man sinned or 
his parents, that he was born blind, made answer: ‘Neither this man 
sinned nor his parents, but that the power of God should be made 
manifest through him.”t The miracle is clearly the one recorded - 
in the Fourth Gospel, and in the answer of Jesus there is hardly 
the slightest verbal difference. Irenæus relies upon the authority 
of certain “elders, disciples of the apostles,” and he says that his 
elders taught that in the Messianic kingdom the saints should 
have different habitations in proportion to the fruit bome by 
them, and confirmed this by quoting the Lord’s saying: “In my 
Fathers house are many mansions.” f 
Finally, every one has heard of the dispute about the Epistles 
of Ignatius, martyred in the year 115. Of his seven Epistles, 
mentioned by Eusebius, there exist a longer and a shorter 
recension—the longer recension amplifying things much in 
the same way in which the later manuscripts used for our 
version of the Gospels have amplified, in the sixth chapter of 
the Fourth Gospel, Peter’s confession of faith into Thou art that 
Christ the Son of the living, God, from the original, Thou art the 
holy one of God, preserved by the Vatican and Sinaitic manu- 
scripts. But a still shorter Syriac recension of the Epistles of' 
‘Ignatius was found by Mr. Cureton, and this recension, besides, 
gives only three of the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius. 
We will not enter into the question whether the Syriac three do 
really annul the Greek seven; for our purpose it is sufficient to 
take the Syriac three only. For even in these three we have, 
more than once, the Johannine expression, the prince of this world.§ 
We have, “The bread of God I want, which is Christ’s flesh, and 
his blood I want for drink, which is love incorruptible.” | We 
agree that we are not compelled to suppose that Ignatius 
took these expressions and ideas from the Fourth Gospel; but that 
the prince of this world, and the bread which I will give is my flesh, 
* Clementis Romani que feruntur Homilæ, Hom. iii. 52. 
t Hom xix, 22 (Dressel’s edition), obre oros rf Hudprev, o'r: of yovets abrov, adn’ iva 
Sr abrot pavepobh h Bivapts rod Geo. Compare Jobn ix, 2, 3. 
t Ironæus, Adv. Heveses, v. 36 F 
§ Ignatius, Ad Ephesios, xvi.; Ad Romanas, at the end. A ” 
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of the Fourth Gospel, are expressions and ideas of Jesus, and 
not inventions of a Greek literary artist after the year 170, the 
employment of these ideas and expressions by Ignatius does 
compel us to suppose. We may say, indeed, if we like, that not 
a word of Ignatius is genuine, that Irenæus did not mean to quote 
his elders, or that he misquoted them; we may say that the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews stumbled by chance on 
the expression, the great shepherd of the sheep; that the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies were composed in the third or fourth century; 
that Hermas, author of the “Pastor,” was not brother to Pius, 
Bishop of Rome, and did not write the “Pastor” during his 
brother’s episcopate,—all this we may say, if we like, and may 
bring many ingenious reasons to support it. But no plain man, 
taking facts fairly, would ever say so ;—only some professor with 
a theory to establish, a theory of vigour and rigour. 

But if the Johannine sayings are in great part genuine, then a 
plain man will surely be disposed to accept the tradition that the 
Fourth Gospel is supplementary to the others, and that in John it 
hadits source. The sayings forma class distinct from the sayings 
of the Synoptics, they must have come from some one who had 
been with Jesus, and who spoke with authority, tradition says 
that they came from John at Ephesus, and the form of the 
Johannine Gospel suits well enough, as we have seen, with this 
tradition. To be sure, we have the famous argument that the 
Fourth Gospel cannot have existed in the time of Papias, between 
130 and 140 of our era, or Papias would have madé mention of 
it ; and if Papias had made mention of it, Eusebius, from whom we 
get our knowledge of Papias, would have quoted the mention. 
Eusebius declares, says the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” that 
he “ will carefully intimate” every early testimony to the Christian 
Scriptures, both to the Scriptures admitted and the Scriptures dis- 
puted. In the first place, the words used by Eusebius do not 
mean: J shall carefully intimate.* They mean: I shall be glad to 
indicate; I shall think it an advantage to indicate. And to suppose 
that to even as much as is here promised Eusebius would closely 
stick, because he had promised it, is to know Eusebius very ill. 
Never, perhaps, was there any writer who told us so much that was 
interesting, and told it in so loose a fashion, and with so little 
stringency of method, as the good Bishop of Cæsarea. In the second 
place, it is quite certain that another Gospel, the Third, existed 
in the time of Papias, for Marcion about the year 140 used it. 
And yet on the subject of the Third Gospel, as well as the 
Fourth, Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, is wholly silent. 

But then there is the vigorous and rigorous theory of Professor 


* Seo Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1i. 3. xpotpyou weehoouat troonphvastat, 
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Scholten that John never was at Ephesns at all. If he had been, 
Papiasand Hegesippus must have mentioned it; if they had men- * 
tioned it, Irenæusand Eusebius must have quoted them to that effect.* 
As if the very notoriety of John’s residence at Ephesus would not . 
have dispensed Irenæus and Eusebius from adducing formal testi- 
mony to it,andmade them refer to it just in the waythey do! Here’ 
again we may be sure that no one, judging evidence in a plain 
fashion, would ever have arrived at Dr. Scholten’s conclusion ; 
above all, no one of Dr. Scholten’s great learning and ability. 
It is just an hypothesis for a man professorially bound to accom- 
plish a feat of ingenuity, what the French call a tour de force; to 
produce a new theory of vigour and rigour. We gladly make 
Professor Lightfoot a present of such foreign theories to put along 
with our home-grown theory of the One Primeval Language. The 
only distinction to be drawn, perhaps, is that whereas the foreign 
theories, German or Dutch, come from having too much criticism, 
from an hypertrophy, as the doctors might say, of the critical 
organ, our British-born theory comes rather from not having 
criticism enough, from an absence of the critical organ alto- 
gether. 

And now, in conclusion, for the internal evidence in the case 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


* See the Gorman translation of Dr. Scholton’s treatise, Der Apostel Johannes in 
Kleinasien (Berlin, 1872), pp. 24, 36. 
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